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the Four Gospels 


2 
σάθόασιν διαπορεύεσθαι διὰ τῶν 


σπορίμων, xat οἱ μαθηταὶ αὕτου 
ἤρξαντο ὁδοποιεῖν τίλλοντες τοὺς 
στάχυας 


24. Kat of Pagrcaio ersyov 


ς 
αὐτῷ: "[de τί ποιοῦσιν τοῖς σάδθασιν, 


as. Kat ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς: Οὐδέ- 
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ποτε ἀνέγνωτε τί ἐποίησεν Δαυεὶδ 

ὅτε χρείαν ἔσχεν καὶ ἐπείνασεν αὐτὸς 
χαὶ οἱ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ; 


26. Εἰσῆλθεν εἰς τὸν οἶχον τοῦ 
Θεοῦ ἐπὶ ᾿Αθιάθαρ τοῦ ᾿Αρχιερέως, 
χαὶ τοὺς ἄρτους τῆς προθέσεως ἔφα- 
γεν, οὗς οὐχ ἔξεστιν φαγεῖν εἰ μὴ 
τοὺς ἱερεῖς, καὶ ἔδωχεν χαὶ τοῖς σὺν 


α S 
σάθθατον διὰ τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἐγένετο, 
var οὐχ ὁ ἄνθρωπος διὰ τὸ σάθθατον 


bo 


1. At that season Jesus went 
on the sabbath day through the 
cornfields; and his disciples were 
hungry, and began to pluck ears 
of corn, and to eat. 


2. But the Pharisees, when 
they saw it, said unto him: Be- 
hold, thy disciples do that which 
is not lawful to do upon the sab- 
bath. 


3. But he said unto them: 
Have ye not read what David 
did, when he was hungry, and 
they that were with him? 


4. How he entered into the 
house of God, and did eat the 
loaves of proposition, which it 
was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them that were with 
him, but only for the priests? 


5. Orhave ye not read in the 
law, how that on the sabbath 
day the priests in the temple 
profane the sabbath, and are 
guiltless ? 


6. But I say unto vou: That 
a greater being than the temple 
is here. 


7. But if ve had known what 
this meaneth: I desire mercy, 
and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless. 


8. For the Son of man is lord 
of the sabbath. 


Marr. NIT. 1-8; Marx II. 23-28: LuKEV. 1-5 


23. Andit came to pass, that 
he was going on the sabbath day 
through the cornfields: and his 
disciples began, as they went, to 
pluck the ears of corn. 


24. And the Pharisees said 
unto him: Behold, why do they 
on the sabbath day that which 
is not lawful? 


25. And he said unto them: 
Did ye never read what David 
did, when he had need, and was 
hungry, he, and they that were 
with him? 


26. How he entered into the 
house of God when Abiathar was 
high priest, and did eat the loaves 
of proposition, which it is not 
lawful to eat save for the priests, 
and gave also to them that were 
with him? 


27. And he said unto them: 
The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath: 


28. So that the Son of man 
is lord even of the sabbath. 


Mart. XII. 1-8; Marx II. 23-28; LuKE V. 
15,006 See 


1. Now it came to pass on 
the second first sabbath, that he 
was going through the corn- 
fields; and his disciples plucked 
the ears of corn, and did eat, 
rubbing them in their hands. 


2. But certain of the Phari- 
sees said: Why do ye that 
which is not lawful to do on the 
sabbath day? 


3. And Jesus answering them 
said: Have ye not read even 
this, what David did, when he 
was hungry, he, and they that 
were with him? 


4. How he entered into the 
house of God, and did take and 
eat the loaves of proposition, 
and gave also to them that were 
with him; which is not lawful to 
eat save for the priests alone? 


5s. And he said unto them: 
the Son of man is lord of the 
sabbath. 
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4. Ὡς εἰσῆλθεν εἰς τὸν olxov τοῦ 
Θεοῦ, καὶ τοὺς ἄρτους τῆς προθέ- 
A bd A ” - 

σεως λαῤὼν ἔφαγεν χαὶ ἔδωχεν τοῖς 
μετ᾽ ξεστιν φαγεῖν 


αὐτοῦ, οὗς οὐχ ἔ 
εἰ wh μόνους τοὺς ἱερεῖς; 


θρώπου. 


In the second verse of Matthew C, D, L, A, 13, and 124 


add αὐτούς. 


This is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
and other authorities have the singular ἔφαγε. 


In the fourth verse, δαὶ and B have ἔφαγον. 


σον 
In the 


same verse, B, D, 13 and 124 have the singular relative 6. 
This is also found in many cursive MSS., and is approved by 


Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 


Many codices and versions 


have οὕς, in conformity with the texts of Mark and Luke. 

In the sixth verse of Matthew, C, L, and A have μείζων, 
but the larger number of authorities have μεῖζον. 

In the twenty-third verse of Mark we find the reading 


παραπορεύεσθαι in &, A, L, T, A, IT, et al. 


of Mark are unimportant. 


The other variants 


4 Matt. XII. 1-8; Marx II. 23-28; LUKE V. 1-5 


In the first verse of Luke, &, B, L, et al. omit the reading 
δευτεροπρώτῳ. It is also rejected by the Coptic, Peshitto and 
Ethiopian versions. Westcott and Hort place the term in the 
margin, Wilke, Bleek, Holtzman, Volkmar, Meyer, Weiss and 
Tregelles reject it. Alford and Lachmann consider it doubtful. 
It is found, however, in the greatest number of codices, and is 
quite generally endorsed by the Fathers and by Tischendorf. 
In the second verse of Luke many codices add ποιεῖν, 

In the fourth verse, Band D omit the initial @s. In the 
same verse, Ὁ C*, L, X, et al. have λαβών: the other author- 
ities have éAaBe καί, 

In the essentials of the fact the parallelism is clearly 
maintained, but every Evangelist has certain details proper to 
himself. One of these details is the designation of time in 
Luke. According to the aforesaid Evangelist, the event took 
place on the second-first Sabbath (ἐν σαββάτῳ δευτεροπρώτῳ). 
Such a designation of time is not found elsewhere in the Holy 
Seriptures. Wecan not know its exact import, and must limit 
ourselves to conjectures. The term is omitted in the codices 
of the Vatican, Mt. Sinai, in Codex Regius L of Paris, and in 
numerous minuscule codices; it 1s not found in the Coptic, 
Peshitto, Syriac and Ethiopian versions. The critics Westcott 
and Hort, though not rejecting the reading, place it in the 
margin. But by far the greater number of codices and author- 
ities defend the reading. Weighing the critical data, we are 
led to the judgment that the obscurity of the word caused its 
omission from a certain number of codices; but its presence in 
so many others clearly proves that it was in the original of 
Luke. We believe therefore that the genuineness of the passage 
cannot be reasonably doubted. The data of tradition are so 
discrepant that it is profitless to review them. This truth is 
clear, that the text fixes the event on a certain Sabbath-day 
that was called second-tirst, on account of its relation to some 
starting point of enumeration. We shall be aided in determin- 
ing the day by some notice of the Jewish feasts. It must have 
been at that time of the year when the harvest was ripening, 
but not yet gathered. Now the Hebrews began their sacred 
year with the Pasch. This began on the evening of the four- 
teenth day of the month called Abib. Abib means an ear of 


Matt. XII. 1-8: Marx II. 23-28; LUKE V. 1-5 τ 


corn; and the month was so named, because then the fruit- 
bearing part of the cereal plants appeared. After the Baby- 
lonian Captivity, this month was called Nisan. According to 
the Rabbis, it began on the new moon of March, and its dura- 
tion was thirty days. Now the fifteenth day of this month 
was the greatest feast in the Jewish calendar. It was the 
Sabbath by excellence. On the evening preceding, the Paschal 
lamb was eaten, and the following day was solemn and holy; 
no servile work was to be done in it.—Levit. XXIII. 7. This 
was the first-first Sabbath, and all the subsequent feasts were 
fixed in reference to it. On the day following the great Sab- 
bath of the fifteenth day of Abib, the Jews were bidden to 
present a sheaf of the firstfruits of the corn to the priest, who 
should offer it to the Lord by elevating it towards the four 
points of the compass. Now from this day, the Hebrews were 
bidden enumerate seven full weeks to the feast of the Pentecost, 
which was the second great feast in the Jewish calendar. It is 
called Pentecost, from the Greek Πεντηκοστή [ἡμέρα], the 
fijtieth day. In the Hebrew books of the Old Testament it is 
not called by that designation, but it is called the Feast of 
Weeks, since it occurred on the first day after a week of weeks 
after the Passover.—Exod. XXXIV. 22. It is also called the 
Feast of the Firstfruits of the Harvest, [Exod. XXIII. 16], 
because it was at the wheat harvest. 

The third feast of importance in the religious polity of the 
Jews was the first day of the seventh month, called in Hebrew 
Tishri, corresponding to our month of September. This 
month is called by some the Sabbatical month, on account of 
the feasts occurring in it. The first day was a memorial feast 
celebrated with blowing of trumpets. It was scarcely of more 
solemnity than an ordinary Sabbath, servile work being pro- 
hibited therein, and a holocaust prescribed.—Leviticus X XIII. 
24,25. Butinthat same month, beginning with the evening 
of the ninth day, and lasting till the evening of the tenth day, 
was the solemn Day of Atonement. This was a day of great 
solemnity; servile work was prohibited, and every soul that 
did not afflict itself on that day lost its right to be counted in 
the people of the Lord.—Lev. XXIII. 27-32. 


6 Marr. NII. 1-8; Mark II. 23-28; Luxe VI. 1-5 


On the fifteenth day of this seventh month, or month of 
Tishri, began the Feast of Tabernacles, and lasted through eight 
days. The first day was a Sabbath of rest, and the eighth was 
also to be thus observed. All the produce of the fields was 
collected at this time, and the sacrifices were grander than at 
any other feast. They began the first day with a sacrifice of 
thirteen bullocks, two rams, fourteen yearling lambs, and a 
goat. The same number of rams and lambs, and the goat 
were sacrificed on every one of the seven consecutive days of 
the feast, but the bullocks were one less in number on every 
successive day ; so that during the seven days seventy bullocks, 
fourteen rams, ninety-eight lambs, and seven goats were sacri- 
ficed. On the octave, one bullock, one ram, and seven lambs 
were sacrificed, and the day was a Sabbath of rest. These 
were the great Mosaic feasts of the Jews. Other feasts came 
in later, in commemoration of events in the subsequent history 
of the Jews, but of these we shall speak in their proper place. 
With these data before us, we think to see our way toa solution 
of this most difficult passage. We are fully convinced that the 
feast mentioned by St. Luke is called the second-first Sabbath 
in reference to the Great Sabbath of the Pasch, the first-first 
Sabbath. Now we saw that from the first Sabbath of the 
Pasch seven full weeks were to be counted till the Feast of the 
Tabernacles, which was to be celebrated the day following the 
seventh Sabbath. Ordinarily these Sabbaths intervening 
between the Passover and Pentecost would have been desig- 
nated first, second, third, etc., even to the seventh; but this 
would conflict with the place and rank of the Paschal Sabbath, 
which was the first of all Sabbaths. Therefore did they call 
them the second-first [δευτεροπρώτον], second-second [δευτερο- 
δεύτερον), second-third [δευτερότριτον], and so on down to 
the second seventh. The feast, therefore, mentioned by St. 
Luke is the first Sabbath following the Sabbath of the Passover, 
and was thus called because it was the first of a series; while 
at the same time, it was second in reference to the great Sab- 
bath. This opinion has been adopted by Petavius, Pagi, Lamy, 
Calmet, Schanz, Joseph Scaliger, Casaubonus, Drusius, Light- 
foot, Toynard, Schoettgen, Schleusner, Kuinoel, Schott. 
Neander, Luebkert, De Wette, Weiss, Wiinsche, and Eder- 
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sheim, Knabenbauer pronounces no judgment on the passage. 
Maldonatus opposes the opinion, but we shall see that his 
opinion is based upon false data, He asserts that at that point 
of time no corn was ripe. This argument is immediately dis- 
proven by the fact that on the day following the great Sabbath 
of the Pasch, the first sheaf of the corn was offered by the priest 
in the temple, To be sure, at that date the harvest proper was 
not ripe. The wheat harvest was just fifty days later, at the 
Feast of Weeks, but on the day following the Pasch some cer- 
tain cereal was mature, and of this the sheaf was taken to be of- 
ered in the temple. The great mistake of Maldonatus 15 to mis- 
take this offering of the sheaf for the sacrifice of the firstfruits 
of the harvest at the Feast of Weeks. We are not merely con- 
jecturing here. We have Scriptural proof for our assertion. In 
the sixteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, ninth verse, the date of 
numbering the seven weeks which separated the Passover from 
the Feast of Pentecost is spoken of as follows: ‘‘Begin to num- 
ber the seven weeks from such time as thou beginnest to put 
the sickle to the corn.”” Now not even Maldonatus will deny 
that the seven weeks were counted from the Sabbath of the 
Pasch. Therefore at the Pasch they began to put the sickle to 
the corn, The corn could not be eaten in any form till the 
harvest had been thus solemnly opened by this sacrificial act.— 
Levit. XXIII. τς. The harvest of some of the earliest of the 
cereals began then, and the grain harvest was continued during 
the fifty days of the Pentecostal season. Of this early grain, 
the Apostles plucked some ears, and rubbing them in their 
hand, they ate the kernels. In the text of Mark, the phrase 
ἤρξαντο ὁδοποιεῖν has given rise to some strange opinions. 
To explain why Mark explicitly mentions the beginning of the 
action, Schanz and Meyer conjecture that the protest came 
from the Pharisees as soon as the action began. It is more 
probable that Mark wishes to note that the action was not a 
sudden movement of all the disciples. Hunger forced one or 
another of them to pluck anear ofthe corn. They saw that the 
Master reproved them not, and others followed their example. 
Regarding the ὁδοποιεῖν the discussion has been greater. 
The first meaning of the term in the active voice is to make or 
level a road, viam sternere. Some have drawn from such 
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signification of the word that the disciples went before the 
Lord, and beat down the stubble, and removed the obstructions. 
Some rationalists have asserted that they went before him into 
the field of grain, and opened up a path by tearing out the erain. 
The absurdity of this position is apparent. The action would 
have been foolishly useless, attended with great labor, and 
unjust to the possessor of the field. The Pharisees could justly 
protest against such an action, and the Lord could not 
defend it. We conclude therefore that Mark uses the active 
voice of the ὁδοποιεῖν for the middle voice, in which the 
classic signification of the term is iter facere, to make one’s 
way. In the uncial codices ¥, A, L, ΤΊ, A, Il, and several 
minuscule codices we find παραπορεύεσθαι instead of the διαπο- 
ρεύεσθαι of the received text. ΙΠαραπορεύεσθαι has the mean- 
ing to pass along by the side of a thing; whereas διαπορεύεσθαι 
signifies to pass through the thing itself. It is probable 
that the Lord and his followers passed along a way which 
skirted fields of ripening grain; and that from the bordering 
grain the disciples plucked a few heads. The East was not, 
and is not to this day, a land of carriage roads. The largest 
centers of population were connected by mere camel paths, 
and the action of the disciples could have been done as they 
traveled over a path which passed through fields of grain, 

Matthew tells us that the motive which impelled the dis- 
ciples to pluck the ears of corn was hunger. Although the 
Lord imposed not on his followers the official fasts of the Phari- 
sees, nevertheless, the present passage gives evidence that their 
lives were austere and poor, and that the service of the Master 
led them at times through want and hunger. Certainly it was 
not an ordinary degree of hunger that impelled them to appease 
the stomach’s craving by the raw ears of corn. 

In the text of Luke we read that the protest of the Phari- 
sees was directed to the disciples themselves; while the other 
two synoptists record it as addressed to Jesus in person. The 
main truth of the event is not bound to these details. The 
Evangelists are concordant in the substance of the fact, and 
every detail also is true. The obvious sense of the parallel 
passage as relates to the address of the protest is that there 
were certain Pharisees in the company of Jesus and his dis- 
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ciples. These seeing the act of the disciples, immediately took 
issue with them regarding its legality. The future teachers of 
the world and pillars of the Church, at that period of their 
lives, were unable to cope with these wily sophists, and the 
Master always came to their defense with the enunciation of 
some grand truth, which stopped the mouths of the traducers, 
while it also taught the world the truth. What defense the 
disciples made on this occasion, is not written. It was unim- 
portant. But then the sectaries come to Jesus, and lay 
before him the accusation. All the Evangelists have given his 
answer, because in that consisted the settlement of the whole 
issue. Of the preceding details, Luke only mentions the reproof 
made to the individual Apostles; the subsequent bringing of 
the accusation to the notice of the Lord he leaves to be inferred. 
The other two writers omit the preceding detail, and give only 
that which is most important, the protest to Jesus, and his 
answer. 

The plucking of the heads of grain would not have been 
unlawful on any other day even by Pharisaic law. In Deu- 
teronomy, XXIII. 24,25, we read: ‘“‘When thou comest into 
thy neighbor’s vineyard, then thou mayest eat grapes, thy 
fill at thine own pleasure; but thou shalt not put any in thy 
vessel. When thou comest into the standing corn of thy 
neighbor, then thou mayest pluck the ears with thine hand; 
but thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy neighbor’s standing 
corn.’’ The law was too explicit here to permit of Pharisaic 
obscuration. But they had loaded down the Sabbath with a 
dreary mass of absurd casuistry. And in all these wearisome 
details there was nothing of anything spiritual, nothing of the 
higher aim of the worship for which the day was made. We 
may come at the nature of Pharisaic thought through the Tal- 
mud. To be sure, in the days of Christ, the teachers of Israel 
may not have held the extreme views of the Talmudists, but 
still the Talmud is the embodiment of those results which 
Pharisaic thought finally accomplished. In Appendix XVII. 
to his II. Vol. of the Life of Christ, Edersheim has collected 
some curious data from the Talmuds respecting Sabbath 
observance. 
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In the Mishnic chapter on the Sabbath we are taught that 
if a beggar stretched forth his hand into the house of a house- 
holder, and took anything out, he was guilty of Sabbath- 
breaking, because he took something from a private into a 
public place. Whereas, if the person within the house drew 
thus an object into the house, the violation was not main- 
tained, since the object was brought into a private place; the 
precept of maintaining rest being more strict in regard to public 
than private places. Upon this chapter, the Talmudists have 
written lengthy, spiritless discussions as to what constituted 
a private place; and they invented cunning devices for making 
public places private. A woman is forbidden in the Mishna 
to wear her ornaments on the Sabbath. A camel may not go 
forth wearing a bell, as it was reputed the carrying of a burden. 
A cow might not go forth with a strap about her horns. <A 
sheep could not go forth having some grass in its mouth, since 
they considered the bite of grass in the sheep’s mouth a bur- 
den, which the sheep could not carry on the Sabbath. The 
Mishna explains the principal works not permitted on the 
Sabbath. These they call the maxon MISN. They 
are thirty-nine in number. Among these is to break two 
threads, or to sew two stitches. Again, they judged it a Sab- 
bath violation to carry as much hay or straw as a cow would 
take at a mouthful, or as much grain as a lamb would take at a 
mouthful. By the same law, a man might not carry a swallow 
of milk in a vase, or a smaller quantity of oil or honey on the 
Sabbath. He might not carry a strip of paper with writing on 
it. A man might not raise a stone to throw at a bird or beast. 
A man might not bear anything in either hand or upon his 
shoulder, since that was the ordinary mode of carrying bur- 
dens; but a man could carry a burden with his foot or his mouth 
or his ear, or his hair, or in his belt, or in his shoe, because this 
was not the ordinary mode of carrying burdens. A man might 
not write two letters that could be construed together, nor 
could he tie a knot in the cord with which he led the camel. 

In the ordinances of the Mishna among the works for- 
bidden on the Sabbath are the following: To lead an animal 
to water with his covering on; to kill vermin; to light a fire; 
to extinguish a light; to move a chair by dragging it; to 
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wear an easily removed ornament, as a necklace, a ring, or a 
pin; to pluck out a hair, or wear in public false hair; to wear 
shoes studded with nails; to go in public with false teeth or 
a gold plug in one’s tooth; to tie a knot; to undo a knot; to 
take two stitches; to write two letters; to pluck a blade of 
grass, etc. No surgical operations might be performed, no 
bones set, and no remedies might be given to the sick which 
would benefit the sick, except that a woman might be assisted 
to give birth to her child. If a hen laid an egg on the Sab- 
bath it was forbidden to eat it. No burden of the size of a 
dried fig might be carried. To reap the grain was one of the 
thirty-nine works which were forbidden on the Sabbath, and 
on this the Pharisees based their protest. 

It was by design that the Lord placed these events on the 
Sabbath. The errors of the Pharisaic teaching reached their 
culminating point in the observance of the Lord’s day, and the 
Lord made out of this the great test-case where the external 
ritualism of the old order and the spiritual worship of the New 
Law should meet and decide the great issue. The basis of the 
Lord’s defense of the action of the disciples is that they were 
hungry, but in the defense, the principle is sustained that a 
reasonable necessity exempts from the observance of the 
positive precepts of God. Now in this regard, not all laws are 
equal. There are laws which a man may not break in whatso- 
ever necessity, such as the laws of nature, or the law of God re- 
specting the things which are intrinsically evil, Thus a man 
may not in any necessity take innocent life, or deny God, or 
blaspheme God’s name, or commit adultery, or lie, or the like. 
There are other laws called positive laws, either divine or hu- 
man, which admit of causes excusing from their observance. 
And one of such is the law of rest upon the Sabbath, the law of 
fasting, of abstinence and the like. Now in these laws there is 
verified this truth that, though a man be free from the law by 
necessity, still it is a greater act of religion to observe it even 
in the necessity. Thus severe labor forms a just cause for 
non-observance of the precept of fasting, still it is more religious 
to observe the precept, even in the necessity, provided it may 
be without injury to health, or prejudice to duties to be per- 
formed. But the Pharisees stood not for the law of perfection, 
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as thus explained. First, because they condemned an action 
as unlawful which necessity made licit ; but principally, because 
they misinterpreted the end of the law, and made of it an end, 
whereas it should have been only a means. In their interpre- 
tation, the mind rested simply on the material observance, and 
consequently never reached upward to God. God repudiates 
every agency that keeps men from him, and the Pharisees’ 
strict observance was odious to him, because it did not lead men 
to God. 

As the Pharisees based their charge upon the statutes of the 
Law, the Lord refutes them by appealing to the well-known 
event in the life of David, and also to the command to the 
priests to sacrifice on the Sabbath. The Lord so couches his 
answer that it expresses surprise that these professedly zealous 
exponents of the Law should have been ignorant of the lesson 
contained in these Scriptural data. The first fact is narrated 
in the I. Book of Samuel, Chapter XXI, 1. When Saul sought 
the life of David he fled from the face of Saul, and came to 
Nob, where the Ark of the Covenant was then preserved. The 
text of Samuel declares that the priest at that time was Achime- 
lech, and places the act of David entirely under Achimelech, 
whereas Mark refers it to the time of Abiathar the high priest. 
One of the sons of Achimelech was called Abiathar. When Saul 
slew Achimelech and his line for the help given David, Abia- 
thar fled to David, and afterwards succeeded to the priesthood 
under David. The son also of Abiathar was called Achimelech, 
II. Sam. VIII. 17; I. Chron. XVIIL. 6. This has led some to 
conjecture that all these individuals bore the two names Abia- 
thar and Achimelech, and that the same individual is by Mark 
called Abiathar who is called Achimelech in I. Samuel. We 
prefer however the following solution. Abiathar played a 
considerable part in the history of David the king. He was 
much better known tothe Jews than the obscure Achimelech. 
Now although at the time of David’s flight to Nob, Achimelech, 
Abiathar’s father, held the official post of priest, Abiathar was 
associated with him in the functions of the office, and most 
probably he was more active than the aged Achimelech. The 
fact therefore did occur in the days of Abiathar, and he could 
be called high priest, apysepévs, in the same manner that 
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Annas and Caiphas are both called ἀρχιερεῖς by Luke! To 
justify the expression of Mark, “ἐπὶ ᾿Αβιάθαρ τοῦ ἀρχιε- 
péws,’”” we must believe that at the very time of David’s 
coming to Nob, Abiathar was the high priest. Now we believe 
that this is rightly explained by making him high priest by 
association with his father. Though we hold this to be the 
more probable opinion, we must in justice to the theme give 
some notice to some other opinions. We can not consistently 
with faith entertain the opinion of Keil and Weiss who explain 
the antilogy by the supposition that through defect of memory 
Mark placed Abiathar for Achimelech. Schegg and Schanz 
believe that Mark relates the event as it was popularly under- 
stood by the Jews. The opinion of Schegg and Schanz would 
be in substance that from the subsequent priesthood of Abia- 
thar under David, and from the fact that he fled from the 
slaughter of the priests who were slain by command of Saul, 
that a popular error arose, in which Achimelech was dropped 
out of the narrative, and the priesthood of Abiathar was 
extended back into the period of David’s flight. They find no 
incongruity in assuming that the Lord corrected not this 
erroneous detail, for nothing depended thereon. To us, how- 
ever, it seems repugnant to our conception of the Lord, and of 
divine inspiration. 

Finally, it could perhaps be maintained as a probable 
opinion that there was at the time of David's flight one Abia- 
thar holding the post of high priest, of whom no mention is 
found in the books of Samuel. In this opinion, Achimelech, 
who gave the bread to David, would be a subordinate priest 
exercising his functions under Abiathar. And likewise in this 
opinion, we know not in what degree of kinship Achimelech 
stood to Abiathar. Likewise the subsequent cutting off of the 
family of Achimelech and the escape of Abiathar, son of Achi- 
melech, would have naught to do with the history of the high 
priest Abiathar. This opinion receives some corroboration 
from the fact that Achimelech is only called a priest in the 
books of Samuel; whereas Abiathar is by Mark called a high 
priest The expression of Mark does not demand that Abia- 
thar the high priest have any personal connection with the 
event. It simply locates the event in the epoch of his high 
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priesthood. We believe that this opinion is probable, and 
these several probable opinions vindicate Mark's narrative 
from the charge of historical inaccuracy. 

For a clear understanding of the present passage we must 
examine the event in David's life which the Lord here cites, 
David fled in haste from Saul and came to Nob, to Achimelech 
the priest of God. And Achimelech wondered that he came 
alone. It was not usual that a man of David’s dignity should 
journey without a retinue. Thereupon David withholds from 
Achimelech the real motive of his flight, and feigns that he is 
on secret business of the king, which suffered no delay, and 
which could not be communicated to any one. David has been 
accused of lying in his answer to Achimelech, but we believe 
no such charge can be proven against him. There was no 
wrongful deception of the priest; for he had no right to know 
that David fled from the face of Saul. The right that David 
had to food to sustain life and to security took precedence of 
the right which the priest would have in ordinary conversa- 
tion to receive ἃ statement of the facts. 

From the fact that David came to Achimelech alone, a 
difficulty has arisen. The three evangelists speak of retainers 
being with David, who also ate of the holy bread. In exam- 
ining the event of David’s flight as chronicled for us in I. Sam- 
uel XX. and XXI_., we find that he certainly appeared alone 
before Achimelech. We find, moreover, no indication of fol- 
lowers with David, except in his answer to Achimelech, I. 
Sam. XXI. 2: ‘And David said unto Achimelech the priest: 
The king has commanded me a business, and hath said unto 
me: Let no man know anything of the business about which 
I send thee, and what I have commanded thee. And I have 
stationed voung men in certain appointed places.’’ David has 
again been censured by commentators for this statement. 
But we justify him by the principle that we have adopted, 
that the essence of a lie is deception,and deception is not found 
in these cases. It wasa prudent withholding of fact, which the 
other had no right to know, and the substitution therefor of 
matter which caused no evil to the person addressed. Hum- 
melaur defends David's action on the principle of mental 
restriction. The Jesuit theologians first formulated this prin- 
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ciple, and it has been quite generally adopted by Catholic 
theologians. They arrive at the same results as we, but we 
believe that our principle appeals more to the natural instinct 
of truthfulness in man’s nature. It is important for us to 
defend David’s action from imputation of falsehood; else the 
proving force of the Lord’s words is lost. If David obtained 
the loaves of the priest by lying, the Jews justly could have 
responded: ‘The authority of David avails not, for he also, 
in the same event, deceived the priest of God.” 

It must be borne in mind here that the Lord brings forth 
the action of David as an example of that which is lawful. 
The point is not that the priest gave him the bread. The 
priest is only connected with the event to designate the time. 
The Lord’s line of argument is as follows: David was a man 
whom the Jews honored second to Abraham. His heart was 
according to the heart of the Lord, and the Lord protected his 
whole life by a most special providence. Now excepting the 
adultery with Bathsheba and the command to slay Uriah, the 
words and acts of David recorded in the Scripture are 
exemplary. The Scripture openly reprehends the great sin of 
David, but it speaks of his other acts and his words as of a man 
acting under the immediate influence of Heaven; and the eat- 
ing of the loaves of proposition is so described in Scripture as to 
show us that it was the means which a special Providence made 
use of to feed his hunger. He was an inspired agent, and both 
his words and the important events of his life, written in 
Scripture, and bearing the implicit approbation of the writer of 
such Scripture, are for our instruction. Hence the Lord draws 
from it the legitimate conclusion that David’s action is a 
precedent in the right application of the law. Now some 
have thought that David was in fact unattended, and that his 
mention of the servants stationed at certain posts was also an 
invention of his own mind, In such interpretation the words 
of the Lord would give us much difficulty; for he speaks of 
David’s attendants being hungry and eating the holy bread. 
The whole argument falls flat if we say that David’s attend- 
ants did not in reality exist. For thus the Lord would have 
erred in the substance of the fact, and a weightv element would 
be lost out of the narrative. 
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We believe that David drew with him a few trusty fol- 
lowers in his flight, and in order not to attract: attention, as 
he went to the priest, he appointed them to different stated 
places, and went up tothe priest alone. In fact, the quantity 
of bread asked for, five loaves, proves that he asked for bread 
for his followers. Moreover, the Lord makes a point of the 
fact that the retainers of David ate of the bread In fact, if 
only David ate of it, one might weaken the Lord’s citation by 
saying that David was an extraordinary man, the anointed of 
God, and though not a priest, still, by the sacred unction, 
taken out of the ranks of the common laity; so that not the 
necessity, but the exalted character of David entitled him to 
eat the holy bread. But when the Lord avouches that the com- 
mon soldiers, whose lives are not always the best, ate of the holy 
bread, the argument became conclusive, that the necessity 
exempted them from the law. 

The law respecting the holy bread of the temple is pro- 
mulgated in Leviticus, XXIV. 5 —9. The loaves were twelve 
in number, made of fine flour. Every loaf contained two- 
tenths of an epha, hence every loaf would have in itself some- 
what more than six English pounds of flour. They were 
arranged in two piles, six in a pile on a table, two cubits long, 
a cubit in breadth, and a cubit and a half in height, made of 
precious wood and overlaid with gold. This bread is some- 
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ence, because it was set before the face of the Lord. Ἔχ. XXV. 
δ BAY τῷ KORTE B60 ΤῊ Eros eae  πν 
called on mb DDIYD, ordo seu dispositio pants, an order- 
ing of the bread. because the mode of offering it was to arrange 
it in a stated manner before the Lord. In If. Chron. IV. 19, 
the Septuagint renders the D°JD OMS, ἄρτοι προθέσεως, 
panes propositionts, that is, bread arranged before the face of 
the Lord as an offering. This is the usual appellation of this 
sacrifice in the New Testament; hence the Catholic English 
version calls them the bread of proposition. The protest- 
ant versions, imitating the version of Luther, call them the 
shewbread. They could be called, bread of the presence. 
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The priests were commanded to arrange the bread on the 
table on the Sabbath, and to renew it every Sabbath. The 
loaves which had been removed, they were commanded to eat 
in the temple itself. It was this bread, thus removed to give 
place to the fresh loaves, that the priest gave to David. 

In the fourth verse of the Greek of Matthew there 1s a 
variant in relation to the number of the verb which predicates 
of David the eating of the bread. The Vulgate has the verb in 
the singular, ‘“‘comedit.”’ In this it follows the greater number 
of Greek authorities, which uniformly have égaye. The 
plural form ἔφαγον is found in the Vatican and Sinaitic codices 
and is defended by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Knaben- 
bauer also considers it the more probable reading. The chief 
argument for the plural reading seems to be that it was the 
intention of the Lord to affirm that the attendants also ate the 
bread. This proves nothing. From the fact that the hunger 
of the attendants is mentioned immediately before, and in the 
same verse mention is made of the prohibition against the 
eating of the bread by them, it is plainly implied by Matthew 
that they ate. As David went alone to the temple, the writer 
places the verb of going thither in the singular, and the con- 
struction would be harsh to place the next verb in the plural. 
Moreover both Mark and Luke have the verb in the singular. 
It is very probable that the Lord actually made mention of the 
eating of the bread by David, and of his giving it to his attend- 
ants, as Mark and Luke relate. Matthew has mentioned 
directly the first fact, and has left the giving of the bread to be 
inferred from the context. We cannot therefore consider the 
plural ἔφαγον as a probable reading. The second example 
cited by the Lord is more simple in its history. By the com- 
mand of God to Moses, expressed in Numbers, XXVIII. 3-10, 
two sacrifices were offered on the Sabbath. First there was the 
perpetual daily sacrifice of one lamb and a tenth part of an 
epha of flour mingled with the fourth part of a hin of oil in 
the morning and the same in the evening. This never varied: 
it was the perpetual sacrifice. But on the Sabbath day, over 
and above this perpetual sacrifice, there was commanded a 
sacrifice of two yearling lambs and a proportionate quantity 
of flour and oil. Now all the necessary labor for offering the 
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sacrifice was done by the priests on the Sabbath. The victims 
were killed, and skinned, the flesh was cut ups the wood was 
placed on the fire, and the fire was maintained. In asserting 
that the priests thus violated the Sabbath, the Lord uses the 
word violate in its material sense, that is, that they did that 
which in other circumstances would have been a violation of 
the Sabbath rest. That the priests were without blame in this 
action is evident from the fact that the Lord commanded that 
which necessitated labor. It was a proof taken from their 
own law that the object of the Sabbath was something higher 
than the mere cessation from labor. The Sabbath rest was 
ordained to put man into a condition to worship God, and the 
great aim of the Sabbath was the worship of God, and all 
activity that promoted that aim was good and is good. In the 
same way the Sabbath rest stood not in the way of the high. 
offices of mercy. God can never be pleased with mere forms 
and lifeless ceremony. He is God of truth, and looks into the 
essence of things; and it is the spirit of man that he would come 
into communication with. The universal and faithful observ- 
ance of a Sabbath rest is good; it is a public recognition of a 
Supreme Being; it is a proper condition for worship. But 
higher than the condition, there is something which never 
changes, the eternal bond between God and man, brought into 
prominence by worship, and acts of mercy, and love of God and 
of the neighbor. The argument of Christ drawn from the action 
of the priests on the Sabbath is in substance as follows: “The 
Sabbath is to draw man to God; and the service of the temple, 
inasmuch as it is for God, justifies the activity necessary for the 
conducting of divine worship; but standing in this place, ὧδε, 
is a being greater than the temple. The temple is a mere 
material edifice of stone, and marble, and silver, and gold, 
wherein the majesty of the Lord is transiently shown, but I 
who stand here am the co-equal Son of that same Yahveh, 
whose glory at times fills the temple; and in me ‘dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’—Coloss. II. 9. Those 
who now pluck those ears of corn are hungry, because they 
have persevered with me, and the act is good, because it 1s 
connected with my service.” 
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In the sixth verse of Matthew there is a variant. C, L, 
and A, have μείζων, the masculine form of the comparative. 
This is followed by the Vulgate, according to which we should 
render it: ‘‘But I say unto you that one greater than the 
temple is here.” The greater number of codices have μεῖζον, 
the neuter comparative, according to which we should render 
the passage: ‘‘But I say unto you that a greater being than 
the temple is here.’ The latter is undoubtedly the true read- 
ing. Though the being indicated by such neuter form 15 
Christ, such truth is more forcibly expressed in Greek by the 
neuter form. The other reading probably arose from the 
thought that the neuter form left the identity of Christ too 
indefinite. 

The action of the disciples would have been lawful in 
hunger from whatever cause; it was doubly lawful from the 
fact that their necessity had come from their adhesion to the 
Lord. This whole argument of Christ is based on the truth 
that he was the Son of God. In all Christ’s teachings, the 
grand truth of the divine Sonship of Christ remains a leading 
idea. It was the first act in the creation of the new universe, 
the basis of man’s hold on the new life that opened up to him 
in Christ. 

The conflict between the life of Christ and Pharisaic 
teaching centered on certain cardinal truths, so that in many 
events of his life the same truth is the point at issue. Hence, 
we find the Lord repeating certain truths to decide similar 
issues. The attitude of the Pharisees towards his disciples was 
against the grand quality of mercy, and he opposes to it the 
utterance of their own prophet Hosea, VI. 6: “I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice.’”’ This same sentence was uttered by 
Christ on a former occasion, Matt. IX. 13, when he was accused 
of consorting with sinners. In our exegesis of that event we 
have explained the sense of the prophet’s words. Israel had 
become unfeeling towards God and towards man; the best 
things in man, mercy and love, were banished from their 
breasts. As land lying waste and untilled becomes wild and 
savage, so the heart of man, separated from the gentle influ- 
ences of Heaven, becomes hard and cruel. 
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In the twenty-seventh verse, Mark alone has recorded a 
statement of the Lord, in which he condenses the main truth 
respecting Sabbath rest. The Sabbath is for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath. The error of Pharisaic teaching was to 
lose sight of the end for which the Sabbath was ordained, and 
to constitute the end of the Sabbath in the rest itself. They 
did not this expressly. In the Mishnic treatise Mechilta on 
Exodus, XX XI. 13, itis stated: ‘‘The Sabbath is handed over 
to you; not ye are handed over to the Sabbath But the 
logical outcome of their teaching resulted in inverting the 
order, and in making man the means, and the Sabbath rest 
toe end. 

Cathohe interpreters are unanimous in recognizing in the 
ordinance of Sabbath rest both a temporal and a spiritual end. 
The Sabbath is made for man that man might have a day οὗ 
rest from his labor, that mind and body might put away pre- 
occupation and toil, and enjoy needful rest, and have time 
for the higher things of hfe. The wisdom of this beneficent 
design is evident in society. On that day, families are united, 
and weary toilers are allowed to enjoy the love and peace of 
their homes. The legislation of man should, as far as possible 
by human statute, preserve this God-given blessing of rest 
from the encroachment of human greed, 

The second object of the Sabbath is the worshipful service 
of God, which the rest facilitates. This, of course, is the 
greater purpose of the Lord’s day, and that activity which is 
ordered to promote this is good and holy. Nothing can ever 
take precedence of the worship on that day. There is nothing 
better than the service of God, but many causes may dispense 
from the rest from labor. 

The three parallel passages close with the solemn affirma- 
tion of the Lord that he, in his incarnate form as Son of man, 
is Lord of the Sabbath. 

The Lord loves to speak of himself as the Son of man. 
The greatest event in the history of man was when the Son of 
God became the Son of man. [Ὁ was the opening of a new era, 
in which man was lifted from one plane of being into a higher 
and better world. The Lord keeps this truth in the fore- 
ground by frequently calling himself the Son of man. 
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It is lawful for a man to do what he will with his own. 
Therefore the Lord in virtue of being Lord of the Sabbath 
could modify or change at will the Sabbath ordinance. This 
truth alone would have justified the disciples. Jesus could only 
be Lord of the Sabbath by being equal in authority to God. 
No inferior can assert himself lord of the law of a superior. 
To be lord of any law, one must have equal or superior power 
to that of the original legislator. Hence in laying claim to 
dominion over Yahveh’s statute, Christ again affirms his 
Divinity. Even one who receives not Christ must acknowl- 
edge that Christ proves his point in his discussion, and yet we 
find recorded no confession of the truth on the part of the 
Pharisees. It is a frightful example of human malice, that in 
all the grand expositions of truth and deeds of virtue recorded 
in the life of Jesus, we find no trace of any honest recognition 
of these on the part of the Pharisees. 
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γωγὴν, xat ἦν éxet ἄνθρωπος ἐξη- 
ραμμένην ἔχων τὴν χεῖρα. 


9. Καὶ μεταβὰς ἐκχεῖθεν ἦλθεν - 
εἰς τὴν συναγωγὴν αὐτῶν. 


το. Καὶ ἰδοὺ ἄνθρωπος χεῖρα 
9“ , 4 \ μι , be 4. 
ἔχων ξηράν. Kat ἐπηρώτησαν αὐτὸν 
λέγοντες: Hi ἔξεστιν τοῖς σάββα- 
σιν θεραπεύειν; ἵνα κατηγορήσωσιν 
αὐτοῦ. 
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εἰς τὸ μέσον. 

4. Καὶ λέγει ἀὐτοῖς; Ἡἰξεῦτιν 


ἐπ ΟΠ ἢ πο Νὴ 
τοῖς σάββασιν ἀγαθοποιῆσαι, ἣ χαχο- 
ποιῆσαι; Ψυχὴν σῶσαι, ἢ ἀποχτεῖναι; 
οἱ δὲ ἐσιώπων. 
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g. And he departed thence, 
and went into their synagogue: 


10. And behold, a man hav- 
ing a withered hand. And 
they asked him, saying: Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath 


day’ that they might accuse 
him. 
11. And he said unto them: 


What man shall there be of 
you, that shall have one sheep, 
and if this fall into a pit on 
the Sabbath day, will he not 
lay hold on it, and lift it out? 


12. How much then i8 a 
of more value than a 

Wherefore it is lawful 
Sabbath 


man 
sheep! 
to do good on the 
day. 


χὰ, Then saith he to the 
man: Stretch forth thy hand. 
And he stretched it forth; and 
it was restored whole, as the 
other. 
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into the synagogue; and there 
was a man there who had his 
hand withered. 


again 


2. And they watched him, 
whether he would heal him on 
the Sabbath day; that they 
might accuse him. 


3. And he saith unto the 
man that had his hand with- 
and stand forth 


ered: Arise 


in the midst. 


4. And he saith unto them: 
Is it lawful on the Sabbath day 
to do good, or to do harm? to 
Save a life, or to kill? Ew 
they held their peace. 


s, And when he had looked 
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14. But the Pharisees went 
out, and took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy 
him. 


6. And the Pharisees went 
out, and straightway with the 
Herodians took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy 
him. 


LUKE VI. 6-11. 


6. And it came to pass on 
another Sabbath, that he en- 
tered into the synagogue and 
taught: and there was a man 
there, and his right hand was 
withered. 


7. And the scribes and the 
Pharisees watched him, whether 
he would heal on the Sabbath; 
that they might find how to 
accuse him. 
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thoughts; and he said to the. 


man that had his hand with- 
ered: Rise up, and stand forth 
in the midst. And he arose 
and stood forth. 


g. And Jesus said unto 
them: I ask you: Is it lawful 
on the Sabbath to do good, or 
to do harm? to save a life, or 
to destroy it? 


10. And he looked round 
about on them all, and said 
unto him: Stretch forth thy 
hand. And he did so: and his 
hand was restored. 
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with madness; and communed 
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The general plan of Jesus’ teaching was to visit the 
synagogues on the Sabbath, and there teach the people. How 
long after the event of the plucking of the ears of corn till this 
second Sabbath scene, we can not say. The extremely accurate 
St. Luke informs us that it was on a following Sabbath, and 
that Jesus had entered the synagague to teach. And there was 
in the synagogue a man with a withered hand. St. Luke also 
informs us that it was his right hand, by which the need of the 
man, and the greatness of the benefit are emphasized. The 
presence of the man in the synagogue has been variously 
explained. Some have thought it was a concocted move on 
the part of the Pharisees to provoke Jesus to an act whence 
they might bring charges against him of Sabbath-breaking. 
The preceding fact of the plucking of the ears of corn was not 
satisfactory to them, because Jesus was not directly implicated. 
They cared nothing for his band of followers, well knowing 
that the disciples’ influence was nothing, without their head. 
They now plot and devise means to obtain some direct act upon 
which to impeach Jesus. Others maintain that the man came 
thither without any special design, but only in comphance with 
the religious observance of his people. No decisive opinion 
can be given in this matter. 

The malady of the man’s right hand was paralysis of the 
nerve power, and the member had become withered and hfeless. 
Mark and Luke say naught of any question addressed to Jesus 
on the legality of healing on the Sabbath, but only of a fixing 
of their observation upon him. But Matthew explicitly 
declares that they addressed to Jesus a direct question. We 
may picture to ourselves the scene in the synagogue. Christ 15 
in a conspicuous place, and the gaze of all is upon him. Near 
by is the man with the withered hand. Then eagerly bending 
forward are the dark, repulsive faces of the Pharisces, expressive 
of falseness, malice, and cunning. They draw attention to the 
withered hand; and, taking occasion thence, they interrogate 
the Lord whether in general the principle could be defended 
that it is lawful to heal on the Sabbath. Their motive was 
not to know the truth of the issue, but to commit Christ to 
some word or deed which could be produced in evidence of 
Sabbath-breaking. The Rabbinic teaching on Sabbath-healing 
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isnot very clear. Inthe Mishnic treatise on the Sabbath, Chap. 
XIV. 4, it is stated that one suffering from the toothache might 
not take into them a little vinegar on the Sabbath, as this was 
to employ the vinegar as medicine, but one might swallow a 
morsel of bread dipped in vinegar, as this was an act of eating, 
and if the healing happened per accidens, it was not a violation 
of the Sabbath. Neither could a man bathe his members with 
wine and vinegar in disease, but only with the oil of roses. 
Some of the later Talmudists have defended that, in danger of 
death, it was allowable to apply remedies on the Sabbath, but 
whether such modification existed in the time of Christ or not, 
can not be stated with certainty. 

In the Gospel of Jesus Christ, we ever find a grand contrast 
between good and evil, truth and falseness ; Christ stands for 
good and truth, and his opponents for the opposites; and one 
grand effect of the reading is to make us love the good and 


do it. 
By his divine power of comprehension of the thoughts of 


man’s soul, Christ knew the secret motives of the Pharisees’ 
question. St. Luke alone calls attention to this fact. It is one 
of the arguments for the Divinity of Christ, much valued by 
Luke. We have never doubted this truth, but the mere 
admission of the truth is not’ sufficient to draw from the truth 
all that it means to us. In the present narrative, its force is to 
prove that Christ was God; to us in our daily lives, it imports 
that the true judge of our lives and our work is Christ. The 
perpetual realization that Christ is looking in upon our soul, 
and taking note of all its thoughts, impulses, and feelings, 
should establish a close union between Christ and us; it should 
move us to try to create something there that he could judge 
good. 

In Christ’s relations with the Pharisees, we find an admir- 
able prudence, which effected that their unholy purposes 
always defeated themselves, and recoiled on the authors. He 
would finish his work, instruct his school, and found his Church, 
before he would deliver himself up to them. Up to the time 
when he consented to be delivered up, in his conflict with 
them, there is evident on his side the mighty power of God, 
and on their side the helplessness of evil battling against the 
power of God. 
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Knowing that their purposes were evil, the Lord responds 
not directly, but shows forth the truth of the issue by two 
questions, so formulated that no obscurity remains as to his 
teaching; while the Pharisees remained baffled in their attempt 
to obtain from him a statement that might be used against him. 

‘The Lord turns to the attheted man, and bids him stand 
forth in the midst, that all might see and judge of that which 
was done. Then turning to them, with the noble courage of 
a man who stood for truth, he reduces to silence his opponents 
by the power of his sublime teaching. The man is standing in 
the midst, and Jesus probably has arisen, and he addresses to 
them the question: ‘Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
days, or to do evil? To save life or to kill?”’ 

It is ever characteristic of falsehood to shirk a direct 
meeting with anissue. It will shuffle, and hedge, and maintain 
a non-committal silence. Truth cowers from no man’s gaze, 
fears no man’s questioning. From the consciousness of their 
falseness and evil purposes, they were timid, fearing that they 
would be forced to an admission of the truth. Hence they held 
their peace. There are natures so unjust and mean, that the 
greater and nobler a man is, the more bitter becomes their 
opposition to him. 80 1 was with the Pharisees. The mighty 
power of the truths of Jesus’ teaching, and the sublime 
goodness of his character only intensified the Pharisees’ envy 
and hatred of him, 

It is not easy to come at the specific import of the Lord’s 
first question, or to determine its appositeness to the theme in 
question. Certainly it is not lawful on the Lord’s Day to do 
all work which could be denominated good. It 1s a good work 
to build a church, or asylum for the poor, or for the fatherless 
child; but this would not justify one to set aside the Sabbath, 
when engaged in such enterprises. It is good to procure food 
and other necessaries for the dependent portion of society; but 
in ordinary cases, these works should be set aside on the 
Sabbath. The good therefore of which the Lord speaks is the 
present alleviation of human misery, the showing of mercy in 
distress. This was the good which he wrought for the man 
with the withered hand. This is always good; it is one of the 
grandest elements in the soul of man. Every means, not 
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intrinsically evil, is good when ordered thereto. A man may 
be oblivious of systems of set rules, and positive precepts, when 
engaged in a work of mercy. The Saviour’s argument was 
conclusive. God esteems love and mercy first of all man can 
do: therefore he could not prohibit these for a mere ordinance 
which he prized much less. 

More obscurity exists in the other horn of the dilemma. 
The omission of good is not always the commission of evil. 
Had Christ refused to heal this man, it would not, in itself 
considered, have been evil; but had he refrained from healing 
him from their principle, that such an act of mercy were 
forbidden on the Sabbath, it would have been evil; because it 
would have dishonored God by eliminating from his law its 
soul, and substituting therefor a mere ritual observance. 

The Lord next shows them the unreasonableness of their 
position, by comparing their attitude towards man with their 
attitude towards the beast. Whatever be the subsequent 
teaching of the Rabbis on this subject, it is certain that Christ 
appealed to a fact, when he said that, if a man’s beast were in 
danger of death on the Sabbath, they would take measures to 
take it out of such danger on the Sabbath. It was a second 
proof that their teaching was inconsistent, hard, and without 
mercy. They would relieve the beast, because their prop- 
erty-interests were affected. They cared naught to relieve hu- 
man misery, because no selfish interest was subserved thereby. 
And throughout the history of mankind, it is verified that 
human life is cheapened by the greed of getting. Again, the 
falseness of their sophistry is well brought out by this homely 
example. They were willing to indulge in these vain theories 
for others, but they never allowed the conclusion to touch them 
in their possessions. But with the Lord it was otherwise. He 
had no interest on earth save the souls of men. The stricken 
man was his sheep, and in need. He was Christ’s property, and 
Christ took away his affliction on the Sabbath. No one ever 
set such a high value on human life as Christ. He saw all that 
there was in human life; he knew his Father’s love for man; and 
he himself loved man with a love beyond human comprehen- 
sion. He saw the high destiny to which man had been elevated ; 
he set the right value on immortal souls. From the fact that 
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the Saviour here speaks of one sheep, πρόβατον ἕν, some have 
ordered the argument thus: If a man has but one sheep, he 
could be presumed to be more solicitous for this sole possession 
than if he had many; and therefore he would move more 
readily to its rescue on the Sabbath. This is plainly erroneous. 
The Lord takes the one sheep, in order to show how slight a 
property-consideration moved them to dispense with the strict 
rest of the Sabbath. It required not a flock of sheep to form, in 
practical life, a dispensing cause from the Sabbath law; one 
solitary sheep sufficed; and yet they forbade to show mercy to 
suffering man on that day. One reason why their sophistry on 
the Sabbath ordinance was so displeasing to Jesus was that 
they forbade mercy in the name of his Father’s law. 

The argument of Christ seems at first sight to admit of an 
exception. Could not the Pharisees have responded: ‘The 
sheep is in danger of death; and if the man were in similar 
danger, it were lawful to move to his rescue; but it is not so. 
It is not necessary that this chronic disability should be healed 
to-day.” But the plan of Christ’s argument is not so. It is as 
follows: The law of the Sabbath cedes to a consideration of 
the value of one sheep’s life. Could God hold the value of a 
member of the human body cheaper than the life of a sheep? 
In his action and in his teaching, Christ has here established 
the principle of action for all men in similar issues. Mercy 
takes precedence of all the positive precepts of God. All the 
legislation of God tends towards the grand scope of worshipful 
love and absolute trust in God, and tender merciful love of the 
neighbor. 

The Lord finished speaking, and paused for an answer. 
The assemblage was mute. They could not deny what he 
had said; and dishonesty and envy prevented them from 
acknowledging the truth. The eyes of the Lord passed from 
face to face, looking for some answer to his question: ‘‘—he 
looked about upon them all.’’ He saw the hardness of their 
hearts, which resisted the clearest demonstrations of truth and 
the grandest evidences of goodness. A feeling of noble anger 
surged up in his soul, and was reflected in his face. It was the 
anger of God against sin. It was accompanied by a feeling of 
deep pain and sorrow that the creatures whom he had come to 
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redeem were so base and false. Thus does the Lord always 
regard man and his sins. An infinite eternal hatred exists 
between God and that which is evil; but his love for his creature 
endures even through sin; and God is always unwilling to lose 
a human soul. 

The mystery of human incredulity is the saddest element 
in the history of man. Physical pain, distress, disease, poverty, 
and every other ill lose their terrors when relieved by faith, 
hope, and love. But when a man obstinately repels the truth, 
hardens his heart, settles down and walls himself around in the 
midst of his errors and misery, and from out a barren, cheerless 
existence looks forward to a blank, the spectacle is dreadful. 
This was a motive of deep sorrow for the Redeemer. This 
incredulous tenor of life generates a hard, selfish, defiant temper 
of mind, The potentiality of good in the man is not developed, 
the life is never lighted up by the light of supernatural hope, 
the man becomes afraid of his thoughts, and in terror recalls 
the mind from any meditation on death, and eternity. And so 
the life drifts aimlessly on, till the deadening of sensation 
modifies the terrors of a hopeless death. And yet this is the 
state of very many of the children of men. 

St. Matthew informs us that the answer which the Phari- 
sees were unwilling to give, the Lord pronounced himself: “It 
is lawful to do good on the Sabbath.’”’ The Sabbath is a day 
set apart for God; and certainly it is lawful thereon to do that 
which God prizes above all other human acts. Then Jesus 
turned to the stricken man, and said: “Stretch forth thy 
hand.” And he stretched it forth, and it was made whole like 
as the other. The healing preceded the stretching forth; or 
rather, as the man’s will moved the actus imperatus, the power 
of Jesus gave to the withered member the energy to obey the 
act of the will; so that the very stretching forth of the member 
was the evidence of its healing. The Lord had confirmed his 
teaching by the actual showing of mercy ; and yet he had not 
broken the Sabbath, even in their mode of observance. He 
had employed no remedy, nor touch, nor outward application ; 
but had healed the man, as God called the universe into being 
by his word. Their stupid casuistry had not contemplated 
formulating rules respecting the activity which operated as 
doth the power of God. 
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The Pharisees were confounded in everything. The 
sublime truth of his teaching, the clear evidenée of his power 
confounded them, but produced no conviction. Baffled rage 
and a wild thirst for Jesus’ blood took possession of them, and 
they straightway took counsel against him how they might 
destroy him. So wild was their fury that Luke calls it ἄνοια, 
madness. The intensity of their hate was proportioned to their 
discomfiture, and that had been great. 

There was in Palestine at this epoch many different parties. 
Formerly their platforms had only differed in religious issues: 
but, since the cessation of Jewish autonomy, political issues had 
entered into the different schools, and, in fact, had formed new 
parties. One of this latter class was the party of the Herodians. 
It is not evident that they were differentiated by any distinctive 
religious principles; but in political life they stood for the 
Herodian dynasty and for the supremacy of Rome. No people 
complacently accepts the domination of a foreigner. And in 
no people in the history of man was the nationalistic tendency 
stronger than in the Jew. Their natural innate instinct 
towards self-government had been developed by their peculiar 
institutions, and by that division that existed between them 
and the Gentile nations. They were unquiet in their vassalage 
to Rome, and the national aspiration of their hearts was not 
crushed even by the destruction of Jerusalem. It remains in 
the Jew even to-day, and he looks forward to the restoration 
of Israel. This was one of the things that stood in the 
Messiah’s way; he promised nothing to this wild longing, and 
they repulsed him and his promises in which they had no 
interest. Now the family of Herod had naught in common 
with this Jewish love of country. It was a foreign dynasty, 
kept in power by flattering and bribing the power of Rome. 
But money and power will always create for a man adherents, 
and so the Herodian dynasty had its political party called 
Herodians. They were powerful, not from their numerical 
strength, but because they had back of them the power of the 
state. Of course, these were detested by every true Jew. 
Neither was there anything in common between them and the 
Pharisees; but still so strong was the hatred against Jesus, that 
they were willing to invoke the aid of this party to crush him. 
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15. And Jesus perceiving it 
withdrew from thence: and 
many followed him; and he 
healed them all, 


16. And charged them that 
they should not make him 
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7. And Jesus with his dis- 
ciples withdrew to the sea: 
and a great multitude from 


Galilee followed: and from 
Judza, 
8. And from Jerusalem, 


and from Idumea, and beyond 
Jordan, and about Tyre and 
Sidon, a great multitude, hear- 
ing what great things he did, 
came unto him. 
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the Gentiles hope. 


12. And he charged them 
much that they should not 
make him known. 


A shght variant occurs in the fifteenth verse of Matthew, 
where many codices have ὄχλοι πολλοί, Nand B omit the ὄχλοι. 
δ B, C and D, introduce the seventeenth verse by tva: the 
other authorities employ ὅπως, We find ὃν εὐδόκησεν in the 
eighteenth verse in ΜΈ A, 115, and 244; many other authori- 
ties have εἰς ὅν, 

In the seventh verse of the text of Mark, ἠκολούθησεν is 
placed after Τ᾿ αλίλαίας in A, B, L, P, ΤΥ Il, et al. Such is the 
order also of the Coptic, Syriac and Gothic versions. It is 
after Ἰουδαίας in A, C, A, and 238. Such order of the words 
is also followed by the Vulgate, and is approved by Tisch- 
endorf. In the eight verse many authorities insert the plural οἱ 
before πέραν. In the same verse we find the reading ἀκούσαν- 
τες in many authorities; but we find ἀκούοντες in δὲ B and A. 
The Vulgate, Coptic, Ethiopic, and Gothic versions follow 
the latter reading, and it has the endorsement of Tischendorf. 

Knowing that the Herodians would move Herod Antipas 
to seize him, the Lord withdrew from the centers of population, 
and went with his disciples down by the Sea of Gennesaret. 
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As the hour was not come for him to be delivered up, he 
prudently withdrew from danger; for rashly to court danger is 
not zeal nor fortitude. The elements were finely blended 
in Christ; he had all the virtues in an absolutely perfect 
proportion, 

The multitudes which assembled about Jesus by the sea 
are here divided into two classes. First, there were many from 
Galilee and from Judza, who actually followed him down to 
the sea. Many of these had been witnesses of his miracles, had 
heard his words, and perhaps some had even received benefits 
from him. ‘Then there were others who, hearing of his fame, 
which was now spread abroad through the land, and hearing 
that he had retreated to the sea, they journeyed thither from 
Jerusalem, from Idumea, from Perea across the Jordan, and 
from the coast cities of Tyre and Sidon. Thus it results that a 
vast multitude from all points of the compass flocked thither to 
see the great works of Jesus. Although Jerusalem was a city 
of Judea, still its importance entitled it to a particular mention 
in the enumeration. 

The Idumeans were descended from Esau, who from his 
color was called DIT, the red. They originally dwelt along 


the transjordanic belt opposite to the inheritance of Jacob. By 
one of those migratory movements, common in ancient history, 
a portion of this race fixed their abode on the extreme southern 
limits of Judea in the tribe of Simeon, and from them this 
territory was called Idumea. Herod the Great was of this 
region and race. Although originally not included in the 
Jewish people, they had been subjugated by Hyrcanus, son of 
Simon of the Maccabean family [f about 106 B. C.]. They 
accepted, as a condition upon which they might retain their 
lands, that they should become circumcised, and embrace the 
other Jewish institutions. Representatives of this people came 
to visit Jesus at the Sea of Gennesaret. 

The motives that drew the vast assemblage together were 
by no means supernatural. They were led by their senses. 
Man is ever eager to lay down his load of bodily suffering; and 
some of the multitude came to be healed. Man will eagerly 
press forward through difficulty, toil, and danger to receive 
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something that will better his wordly interests. Rarely is 
such activity shown in the pilgrim’s progress towards Heaven. 
Man is more eager to escape from the ills of the body than 
from the ills of the soul; he would rather throw off bodily 
disease than sin. In our days men have found a land of gold 
in a far oft, frozen land. To reach it man must pass over 
mountain trails, through snow and ice. Death is in the way, 
men are starving and freezing to death away from home and 
country in that strange wild land. But, there is gold there, 
and the eager multitudes press on, drawn by the powertul 
motive of temporal gain. And beyond the horizon of mortal 
life lies a land better than gold, and he who loses his life in the 
effort to reach that land shall find it again; man’s wealth in 
that land is proportioned to the hunger and thirst of the soul, 
and the greatness of the endeavor to attain it; and yet it is a 
busy age, but how little of the world’s thought and the world’s 
work is bent on seeking the kingdom of God? We are con- 
tinually complaining of hard times, of scarcity of employment, 
of the conditions of man’s status in this world. [15 anybody 
thinking, or writing, or troubling himself about the low status 
of the faith of the world? of the scarcity of goodness, and 
of worship of God in spirit and in truth? Every man knows 
that he will not live here forever; but by far the greater 
number of men live just as if they were to live here always. 
And so a great gathering assembled about Christ by the 
sea, not because he taught them of Heaven, of Redemption, of 
the love of God: but because he bettered their earthly lot. 
And Christ took that which was human and weak, and raised 
it to that which was divine. He healed every infirmity, and 
drove out the demons; thereby to draw the people to have faith 
in him, so that he might teach them wherein consist man’s 
destiny and his duty. The Lord was away from the Pharisees, 
and among the people. His great heart was moved by their 
ignorance of God and by their misery. He gave free scope to 
his healing power, and those who touched him were healed. But 
at times the press became so great that it became dangerous. 
We find in the life of Jesus that he acted as a man, whenever 
human agency would accomplish the desired effects. He never 
appealed to his divine power, except where its exercise was 
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needed to promote good. So here he takes a human precaution. 
He bade the disciples have ready at hand a boat, so that, when 
the press was too great, he might withdraw into the boat. The 
mode of expression shows that it was not only for once that the 
boat was to be held in readiness, but that it was a continued 
precaution. The whole narration shows the greatness of his 
fame, the greatness and veracity of his miracles, and the 
clearness of the evidence that he was the Son of God. The 
Evangelist Mark lays especial stress on the healing of the 
demoniacs. He was writing for the Gentile world, and the 
power of Jesus was aptly proven to his hearers by the fact that 
Jesus was supreme over the demons. 

The confession of the demons here forms a clear testimony 
of the Divinity of Jesus. It was not uttered through any 
reverence for Jesus, or wish to benefit him. It was a wild burst 
of demoniacal fury and terror, wrung from those spirits of evil, 
as they crouched in abject fear before the recognized power of 
Jesus. They had no wish to strengthen the proofs of Christ’s 
Divinity; but awe and fear forced from them this wild cry, 
which by the high providence of God defeated Satan’s purposes, 
and promoted the cause of Jesus. It is evident that when the 
Evangelist says that the unclean spirits fell down before him, 
he intends that the persons possessed fell down thus before him. 
In such facts of possession, the powers of the man became 
completely dominated by the demon, so that the evil spirit 
moved the members of the human body at will. It was as if 
the demon had taken to himself a body. Hence the action 15 
ascribed to the real actor, the evil spirit. It was not worship 
that moved the demons to fall down before Christ. It was the 
majesty of God, clearly recognized in Jesus. That same pow- 
er causes the demons to tremble in Hell. The demons were 
simply forced by the awful presence of God in Jesus to fall 
prostrate. 

The presence of evil in the universe of God is a fearful 
mvstery. The existence of Satan among the creatures of God 
is hard to understand. How dark and dismal must be the city 
of woe over which Satan rules, and where God is feared and 
hated! And multitudes are walking the earth, with never a 
thought for their destiny, who are not removed one hour of 
time from that hopeless land of woe. 
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The full and detailed account of the event is received from 
Mark, but Matthew has authentically testified that in this event 
was fulfilled the Messianic prophecy of Isaiah XLII. 1-4. 
The Septuagint version of the first verse of this passage is thus 
rendered by Walton: ‘‘ Jacob puer meus, assumam eum: Israel 
electus meus, suscepit eum anima mea.’’ Here the Septuagint 
is defective. The Messianic character of the passage is obscured 
by its application to the race of Jacob. In many things the 
chosen people were types of the Messiah, but not here. In the 
Hebrew text there is no mention of the chosen people, and all 
things persuade us to see in it a direct Messianic testimony 
without the intervention of type. In fact, the Rabbi Abarbanel 
declares that they who do not interpret the passage of Christ 
are smitten with blindness. As it is an important Messianic 
testimony, it will not be amiss to examine it more closely. In 
the Hebrew it stands thus: ‘Behold my servant, whom I 
uphold; my chosen in whom my soul delighteth: I have put 
my Spirit upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the 
nations. He shall not ery, nor hft up nor cause his voice to be 
heard in the street. The bruised reed he shall not break, and 
the dimly burning wick he shall not quench: he shall bring 
forth judgment in truth. He shall not fail nor grow weak, 
till he have set judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait 
for his law.’’ The Targum of Jonathan, and the Peshitto 
Syriac are substantially in accord with this version of the 
Hebrew. 

St. Matthew has not literally rendered the Hebrew, but has 
given us the sense. The application of the prophecy to this 
special event in Christ’s life is evident from the sense of the 
prophecy. It outlines in a general way the characteristics of 
Christ’s life. From the prophecy, we find these to be power, 
peace, meekness, and mercy, and the teaching of the Gentiles. 
His power was shown in his wonderful works; his peace and 
meekness in the fact that he withdrew from the cities out into 
the peaceful plains by the sea, offering no opposition to his 
enemies, nor justification of himself. His mercy and tenderness 
appear from the fact that he healed every infirmity, and 
banished the demons. St. Matthew reproduces the sense, but, 
as the original is fuller and clearer, we shall comment it as it 
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stands in the original Hebrew, and, at the same time, harmonize 
the sense of Matthew with the sense of Isaiah. The introductory 
particle calls attention to the magnitude of the revelation 
contained in the following words. The Messiah is called the 
servant of his Father, not to imply essential inferiority, but 
because the Word took upon himself the form of a slave, to do 
his Father’s will. In the prophecy, the human nature is 
especially brought out, and the things predicated are what the 
Word wrought in his Incarnation. The term ™2Y, my servant, 


calls especial attention to the fact that all the resources of the 
human nature of Christ were spent in accomplishing the will 
of the Father. He was the servant of God, not merely because 
he was appointed to do a certain commission of God, but 
because he put his human life into the actual service of God. 
In the next clause: ‘‘—whom I uphold,’ there is declared the 
influence of the Divinity on the human nature and work of 
Christ. The hypostatic union is not clearly revealed here; but 
men are prepared for it, by being taught that the power back 
of Christ was the power of God. This mighty power working 
through the humanity of Christ wrought those great works 
which redeemed the world, proved his Divinity, and established 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

The next clause: ‘— my chosen in whom my soul 
delighteth,’’ is very beautiful. Jesus was the elect and beloved 
of God in every sense. Election, as man uses the term, carries 
with it the sense of comparison with other things, and 
preference over them. This, of course, only applies to Christ’s 
human nature. The prophecy speaks of the Christ as he 
appeared toman. They sawa man, and the Prophet tells them 
how great was this man. The human nature of Christ was 
elected by God, and was exalted over all other creatures. 
Although we never divide Jesus Christ, still we must recognize 
that his human nature was a perfect man, the most perfect of 
men, and as such it was subject to the election of God. The 
human nature of Christ by a perfect use of its human reason, 
and free will executed the will of God, and thus became the 
object of the love of God. In this way, the act of divine love 
which had from all eternity rested on the Word, was extended 
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to the elect humanity of Christ, which had no existence before 
it became the flesh of the Word. The Word, therefore, as a 
man among men was the elect above all men, and, in this form, 
he worked out every design of the divine plan. This love of 
the Father for the humanity of Jesus brings the Father nearer 
to us through Jesus. The distance between God and man is 
infinite, but it has been bridged over, in a certain sense, by the 
great mystery of the Incarnation. 

The next clause is: ‘---I have put my Spirit upon him.” 
The Greek of Matthew here speaks of the giving of the Spirit 
as a future event. The variant is readily explained. The 
prophet is speaking of the whole event as 10 appeared to him in 
the ideal order of prophecy. In this order, he speaks of the 
Messiah as already 7? actu. In prophetic vision, often things 
separated by long ages are represented as actually existing. 
But Matthew views the event as it was fulfilled in the actual 
order of real being, and thus brings out the concept of futurity 
which the event demanded, when taken out of the ideal order. 
The declaration of God imported that the man Jesus moved in 
the power and in the Spirit of God. The atfirmation that the 
Spirit of God was upon one, could be made of any special 
communication of the Divinity. [Ὁ affirmed that God was with 
the man; and, of itself, it would leave indeterminate the exact 
mode of the communication, It was an invitation to men to 
listen to a man’s message, because 1t was sent by the authority 
of God. Now these things were common to Christ and the 
prophets. But the mode of communication of the Divinity to 
Christ was ineffably greater than was given to them. The 
truths of the New Law were too vast to be enunciated in one 
proposition. We have need to look at Christ from many 
points, and divide up the great revelation, to come at a clear 
knowledge of what he was in himself. and what he is to us. 
Human comprehension is a very little thing compared to the 
infinite truths of God. Hence, although from this sole passage, 
Christ is not differentiated from the prophets and holy men of 
God, it is a means of arriving at his true natures. For this 
declaration makes him a Prophet, and authorizes him to speak 
in God’s name; and if we listen to him as such, he will tell us 
all we need to know. The phrase actually did express in truth 
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and in the mind of Christ that he was God. We only arrive at 
its full import after the knowledge of other divine teaching. 

Isaiah esteems much this mode of speaking of the Lord. 
In Chap. XI. 2, he declares that the Spirjt of the Lord shall 
rest upon the Christ; and in Chap. LXI. he places in the mouth 
of the Lord that famous prophecy which the Lord expounded 
at Nazareth: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 

“He shall bring forth judgment to the nations.”’ The key 
to the understanding of this clause consists in the possession 
of the real sense of the word faEw'ny, judgment. In the present 

mira 


predication, the term 15 of great comprehension, The mighty 
mind of God moving the inspired agent placed in the term a 
great truth, which our little minds have difficulty to seize in 
its fulness. The term Ew in its first signification means 
either the act of judging in any issue, or the sentence of the 
judge. This certainly is not the main signification here. The 
second signification is “jus, quod justum, legitimum, legibus 
consentaneum est.’? This is the chief sense of the term as used 
here. It was the announcement that Christ would promulgate 
the great law of the Gospel to all the races ofmen. That great 
law embraced all that man was called to believe, and to do; it 
covered everything in man’s universe, ordering all to. De 
conformable to the divine idea. Moreover, it formed the 
criterion and law of judgment in God’s sentence of human life. 
It was, in a word, the whole system of supernatural truth, both 
as it related to man’s present life, forming his law of belief and 
duty, and as it related to his future destiny, being the basis of 
the sentence of God. Christ promulgated this law to the 
Gentiles, first by instituting an economy which embraced them ; 
secondly, by placing in the world a system of truths announcing 
salvation to Jew and to Gentile; and, thirdly, by founding a 
teaching body which should teach all men. 

“He shall not cry out, nor lift up (his voice), nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street.”” The verb pys here signifies 


noise, confusion, wrangling, and contentious disputing. This 
is also the sense of ἐρίζω as here employed by St. Matthew. 
God’s action in the universe is characterized by peace and 
tranquil order. He achieves his mighty purposes without 
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noise, violence, or confusion. The idea of haste, excitement, or 
contention is so contrary to the conception of a divinity that 
the pagans represented their deities as placid amid the 
convulsions of nature. Thus Virgil represents Neptune as 
thrusting forth his “placidum caput” in the dreadful storm 
excited by Juno’s wrath.—-Eneid I. 126. God is patient, 
because he is eternal; he is serene, because he is almighty. 
Noise and contention in an intellectual agent always show 
forth defect, and limitation of power. God, who has the 
absolute power over all things, can not be troubled concerning 
the event of things. This peace of God is well brought out in 
ene. vision of Eliah I. Kings KIX. 11-1: “Age Se [God] 
said [to Ehah]: Go forth and stand upon the mount before 
the Lord. And behold the Lord passeth by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and broke in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord. But the Lord was not in the wind: and 
after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in the 
earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord 
was not in the fire. And after the fire a soft, gentle voice. 
And when Ehiah heard it, he wrapped his face in his mantle, 
and coming forth, stood in the entrance to the cave. And, 
behold, there came a voice unto him saying: What dost thou 
here, Eliah?”’ 

The tenor of Christ's life and actions was like that of his 
Heavenly Father. He possessed the fulness of the power of 
the Divinity, and he was sure of the success of his work. His 
works were the effect of inevitable power working through 
meekness and that beautiful calm which we always find in the 
divine life. It was the peace and meekness of power, not of 
weakness. Where God is, there is always peace; where he is 
not, there are chaotic disorder and the clamor of Sodom. Now 
Christ’s way is always the best way. The more God-like a 
man becomes, the more will that holy peace and calm invest 
his life; the more will he shrink away from the clamor of the 
discordant world. Conformity to Christ in this will develop in 
man the gospel of non-resistance. 

It is to be observed that in the Hebrew the term Ni? from 

ae 


Nw has no explicit object. Some supply the term ‘“‘personam,”’ 
cael Ἵ πε 
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and they believe the sense to be that the Lord will show no 
distinction of persons in his dealings with humanity. This 
opinion disagrees with the context. The proper object to 
supply is ‘his voice,’’ by which the sense becomes as one with 
what precedes, and with what follows. It was the prophetic 
warrant that Christ should not be a noisy agitator. He would 
bring men to his way of thinking, not by noisy street canvassing, 
but by the silent, calm power of his truths, and the evidence 
of his works. Christ’s life was active and intense, but it was 
a dignified, serene activity like the activity of his Father. 

“The bruised reed he shall not break, and the dimly 
burning wick he shall not quench.’’ The reed is by nature 
tender and easily broken. It is for this reason often taken as 
an example of a being that easily fails before opposition. Now 
when it has been shaken and bruised by the wind, it is a fit 
type of a man crushed and discouraged by sin and misery. A 
reed in such a condition is of no appreciable worth in the 
possessions of man. No man cares aught for it. And so it 15 
with man. Christ seeks to save those whom sin and misfortune 
have brought to that point where no man cares aught for them. 
Down into the depths of human misery and crime, where men 
are hardened by cold selfishness and a world’s scorn, comes the 
message from Heaven, and finds an echo in the human 
conscience, and arouses man to hope and to rise. The phrase 
is a beautiful metaphor, in which the bruised reed represents 
the sinner. Some have applied the metaphor to the Jewish 
people, and have thereby restricted its legitimate sense. It 
applies to every man. By its truth we declare that no man 
can say: “I have travelled so far away from the Lord, that I 
can not go back.”” Nomancansay: ‘The world cares naught 
for me, my life is valueless; and God is against me.”’ Lift up 
thy heart, O bruised reed. God is against thy sin, but not 
against thee; he has mercy, forgiveness, Heaven for thee, in 
return for earnest repentance, and a purpose of amendment. 
When the winds of an unjust and hard world have bruised the 
reed, and it lies scorned and unthought of in its misery, there is 
one hope that the Lord Jesus is at hand, not to crush the poor 
prostrate reed, but to raise it up, and protect it, and give it 
strength to stand and to live. 
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The next metaphor is of similarimport. It is taken from 
an object in the ordinary life of the Hebrew péople. Their 
lamps were of olive oil, with wicks of flax. The feeble flame 
of the wick of a lamp which needs replenishing is a good 
example of the faint flickering of the light of faith and love in 
the human heart. And Christ repels not even this. The 
tenderness and merey of Christ will go down to any depth of 
human misery, will have compassion on all man’s weakness, if 
man will admit him. The simile of the dying flame is apt. It 
gives no light, has no vigor, is useless, and unsightly, and is 
close to extinction. So it is with the weak, unprofitable 
Christian, His life shines not before men unto the glory of 
God. His soul has no vigor, no positiveness in it. There is no 
profit in his life for the eternal things of God. All is dark in 
his life, eXcept a mere faint flickering of the light of Christ; 
and although Christ stands ready to replenish the lamp, too 
often the winds of passion blow it out entirely, and then the 
soul is in the darkness of spiritual death. Let a man ask 
himself: Is the lamp burning brightly in my soul, or is the flame 
dying? And if it be faint and close to death, let him arouse 
himself from lethargy, and throw himself on Christ, who does 
not extinguish the feebly burning flax, 

‘He shall bring forth judgment in truth,’ 


ε 


The grandest 
thing that one can say of a man is that he is true; the grandest 
thing that can be said of a man’s work is that it is true, —true 
in the full comprehension of the term; true in the sense that 
the Holy Ghost here predicated it of the achievement of Christ. 
Truth is the correspondence of part to part in the universe, and 
of the whole universe to God, — Falsehood steals away the world 
from God; truth holds it eternally fixed to him. If the world 
moved in truth, it would move towards God. Every infraction 
of the great law of God is an infraction of truth. Christ gave 
the law of God to the world according to truth. The truth of 
his message superseded the weak types and provisional statutes 
of the Old Law, and dispelled the errors of paganism in the 
Gentile world. It placed God in his right relations to the 
world, and taught the world to render to him what was his due. 

‘He shall not fail, nor grow weak, till he have set judgment 
in the earth.’’ This member predicts the absolute success of 
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Christ’s work, He should be contradicted, and he should give 
place to his opponents. He. should be meek and lowly; he 
should shrink away from noisy demonstration and strife; but 
he should not fail. There was working through him that'awful 
inevitable power of God, which can not fail. Preserving the 
grand order of the beings of God, Christ only relied on his 
human nature for the things that were of its province. In the 
execution of the higher things, he relied on the divine power. 
However great be the temporary contradictions and defeats, in 
the end, the cause of God always triumphs. It does this by 
ways and means unlike those of men. So the cause of Christ 
triumphed even through his seeming defeat and overthrow by 
his enemies, when he died on the cross. 90 shall every man 
succeed who relies on the power of God to do God’s work. It 
is not by reliance on our human methods and force that we 
succeed in great enterprises for God. God wishes that a man 
be active and tenacious of purpose; but unless all be based on 
the divine power, the grandest efforts will be abortive, and that 
which seems success will not in reality be such. Moreover 
when we have trusted in the divine power to do some work for 
God, and have met with seeming defeat, we may be sure that in 
the grand working out of the divine plan, the work is a success. 

The passage in Matthew is in form of expression much 
different from that of the original of the Prophet. The sense, 
however, is the same. They both place before the mind the 
leading thought that Christ should succeed in giving to the 
world the great law of God. Matthew speaks of it as a victory 
in combat; the Prophet describes it as the non-failing in the 


object of his life. It is curious to note that the same verb AAD 
Bad ἢ 


is affirmed of the flax and denied of Christ. Of course, the 
flame of the flax in reality meant the presence of the divine in 
man. When spoken of man, the flame was dim and dying 
because the divine influence was feeble; the concept of the same 
verb is denied of Christ, because in him dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead. The grand achievement of Christ’s life, his victory 
and his legacy to man is Redemption and his law. The status 
of man in the scale of being as viewed by God is the part which 
man has in that “judgment” which Christ placed on earth. 
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Judgment here means the truth of the Gospel of Christ, which 
established justice and right in all the affairs of men. 

“Ame the isles Stall Wait tor iss lay 9) The fret 
discrépancy that here exists between Matthew and Isaiah 15 
that Matthew has explained the metaphor of the prophet. The 
Hebrews were wont to speak of the great world lying outside of 
the land which they had explored as the ‘Isles of the Gentiles.” 
It is evident therefore that the Prophet here employs a 
metonymy, using the place for the inhabitant. Matthew 
dispenses with the figure, and makes the sense bolder. The 
words of the Prophet do not declare that the pagan nations 
were expecting Christ with a well-formed idea of the event, and 
an intelligent hope that he should come. Poor humanity was 
immersed in ignorance, and while they had naught to content 
the eternal vearnings of the human heart, they knew no hope. 
Some of the grander spirits of those ages penetrated, in some 
degree, the darkness, and expressed a belief in some greater 
revelation of God to man than had yet been given, but they had 
not a clear conception of how this should be. The coming of 
Christ, as a definite event, was looked forward to only by Israel. 
The Prophet’s words were not intended to change the attitude 
of pagan thought before Christ’s coming, but rather to form a 
source of proof to all men of every age to whom the message 
should come, that the Law of Christ was for all men. 

Another divergency exists between Matthew and Isaiah; 
for where the prophet declares that the Gentiles “shall wait for 
his law;’? Matthew says that they “shall hope in his name.”’ 
The only real difference is in the use of Christ’s name by 
Matthew for Christ’s law of the prophet. The term 97} 


signifies the looking forward to a thing with hope, and Matthew 
brings out the chief concept of the term. The prophet’s words 
simply predict that the event will come when the Gentile 
nations will turn to Christ, and place their faith and their hope 
in hislaw. Matthew exercises his right as an inspired agent to 
use freely a preceding revelation, but still both expressions are 
reducible to the same central sense. To look forward to and 
hope in Christ’s name is to look forward to and hope in Christ 
himself. To hope in Christ is to hope in all that he stands for, 
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all that he is to us. 
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Now what Christ is to us is embodied in 


his law. Christ and his law are identical in their relations to 
human life, for the knowledge and observance of his law simply 


Orie. Cliist into our lives. 


It is immaterial, therefore, 


whether we speak of Christ or his law in their relation to 
human life, for his law is the means of binding up our lives 


with Christ. 
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πάσας χαὶ τὰς χώμας 
χων ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς αὐτῶν χαὶ 


χηρύσσων τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τῆς ῥασι- 
ἡ είς καὶ Oecaneumy πᾶσαν νόσον 
χαὶ πᾶσαν μαλαλίαν. 
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ἐσχυλμένοι χα singh ὡσεὶ 
πρόξατα μὴ ἔχοντα Totes 


Δεήθητε οὖν τοῦ Κυρίου 
οισμοῦ, ὅπως ἐχδάλῃ ἐργάτας 
sig τὸν θερισμὸν αὐτοῦ. 
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πασῶν μὰ: 


mY ~ NA ἣν ἡ .ὦς ν 
2. Τῶν δὲ δώξεχα ἀποστόλων τὰ 


δ ΙΝ ~ J ioe el NI 

i it ἔστιν ταῦτα: τρῶτος ὧν 
. - + ~— 

ὁ λεγόμενος eels vai  Ayscéac¢ 
ὁ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ. 


~ &£ ΓΝ ny , 
᾿Ἰάγωξος ὁ τοῦ Letetatou 


3. Kat 


yar ᾿Ιωάννης ὁ ἀξελφὸς αὐτοῦ, DE 
λιππος vat Βαρθολομαῖος, Θωμᾶς 
vat Ματθαῖος ὁ τελώνης, ᾿Ιάχωύος 


6700 “Angatov xat Oastaios. 


MARK III. ae 9. 


13. Kat avataiver 8 


χαὶ προσχαλεῖται OUS πῶ αὐτός: 


χαὶ ἀπῆλθον πρὸς αὐτόν. 


14. Καὶ ἐποίησεν δώδεχα, οὖς 
LOL ἀποστόλους ὠνόμασεν, ἵνα ὠσι 
μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, χαὶ ἵνα ἀποστέλλῃ αὖ- 
τοὺς χηρύσσειν, 

rs. Kat χε ὶν ἐξουσίαν, τσὴ. 
λειν τὰ ϑαιμόνια 

16, Kat ἐτοίησεν τοῦθ Sudexa 
yar ἐπέθηχεν ὄνομα τῷ Σίμωνι, 


llét gov. 


τῆ. Kat ᾿Ιάχωξον τὸν Letezatou 
᾽1α- 


ὄνομα 


χαὶ ᾿Ιωάννην τὸν ἀδελφὸν τοῦ 
χώξου : vat ἐπέθηχεν αὐτοῖς 
“ 


Boavegyés, 3 ἐστιν, Υἱοὶ Οδονβης: 


40 NEAT ΙΧ ποτ eae TIL το τ 8) 


Ns 


4. Liuwy 6 Kavavazios v2: 'Tod- 


Gere ὁ Ισχαριώτης 6 χὰ παρ οὺς 


35. And Jesus went about 
all the cities and the villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the Gospel of 
the kingdom, and _ healing all 


manner of disease and all 
manner of sickness. 
36. But when he saw the 


multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion for them, because 
they were distressed and scat- 
tered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd. 


37. Then saith he unto his 
disciples: The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few. 


38. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he 
send forth laborers into his 


harvest. 


X. 1. And he called unto 
him his twelve disciples, and 
gave them authority over un- 
clean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of 
disease and all menner of 
sickness. 


18. Kai’ Avicizy, χαὶ Φίλιππον, 
χαὶ Buchonouzio,, σαὶ Maliixioy, 


‘ - ἢ ᾿ ‘ - 
χα: Ownizv vat “Tznwoov τὸν τοῦ 
᾽ ποτε ‘ -) Ne "1: 

Angaios, nat Ozsaziov, x2) δι ων 


τῶν Navavziov. 


19. Ra lose 7 2. 


χα: TRSSCWKSY αὐτοῦ. 


13. And he goeth up into 
the mountain, and calleth unto 
him whom he himself would: 
and they went unto him. 


τὰ. Ane he appointed 
twelve, that they might be with 
him, and that he might send 
them forth to preach, 


15. And to have authority 
(© ας πους 
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2, Now the names of the 
twelve Apostles are these: The 
first, Simon, who is called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother; 
James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother; 


3. Philip, and  Bartholo- 
mew; Thomas, and Matthew 
the publican; James the son 
of Alphzus, and Thaddeus; 


4. Simon the Cananezan, 
and Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed him. 


16. And Simon he 
named Peter; 


Sul 


17. And James the son of 
Zebedee, and John the brother 
of James; and them he sur- 
named Boanerges, which is, 
Sons of thunder: 


18. And Andrew, and Phil- 
ip, and Bartholomew, and Mat- 
thew, and Thomas, and James 
the son of Alpheus, and Thad- 
deus, and Simon the Cananzan, 


1g. And Judas Iscariot, who 
also betrayed him. 


LUKE VI. 12-16. 


12. And it came to pass in 
these days, that he went out 
into the mountain to pray; and 
he continued all night in prayer 
to God. 


13. And when it was day, 
he called his disciples: and he 
chose from them twelve, whom 
also he named Apostles; 


14. Simon, whom he also 
named Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, and James and John, 
and Philip and Bartholomew, 


᾿ς 2 Matthew and 
Thomas, and James the son of 
Alpheus, and Simon who was 
called the Zealot, 


16. And Judas the brother 
of James, and Judas Iscariot 
who was the traitor. 


’ , eee 
ἐγένετο 


14. Dtuwva ov zat wWvouasev 
χαὶ ᾿Ανδρέαν τὸν ἀδελφὸν 
5 i reer £ ἬΝ, , 
αὐτοῦ, χαὶ ᾿Ιάχωδον χαὶ ᾿Ιωάννην 
χαὶ Φίλιππον zat Βαρθολομαῖον, 
15. Καὶ Μαθθαῖον χαὶ Θωμᾶν, 
᾿Ιάχωξον ᾿Αλφαίον zat Σίμωνα τὸν 


= , r - , 
χλαλουμξνον Lr, AWTGY, 


16. Kat ᾿Ιούδαν “laxwdou xat 


> > | " cf ee Por ee ia 
lodéav ᾿Ισχαοιώθ, ὃς ἐγένετο πρὸ- 


ς ἢ 
SOTNS. 


8 MATIN 35 i MARK ΜΠ τὸὴ τῷ UKE: Vl τῇ τὸ 


In the thirty-sixth verse, though some good authorities 
have épnuevor,the greater number have ἐρριμμένοι, which appears 
in, B and C as éptmpeéevor, In the third verse of the tenth 
chapter of Matthew, Tischendorf places AeS8Satos in place of 
@addaios, on the authority of D. We find the reading: 
Rel paws 0° ἐπικληθεὶς Oabtans. αι ΠΕ 
m5, U,V, AY PY A, 1.) ad this treading 16 toile Gy 4 
Syriac, Armemian, and Ethiopian versions. Inthe fourth verse 
m, i, F, G, et al. have the reading K evavirgs, but B, C.D, and 
L, have Kavavaios, 

In the fourteenth verse of Mark, the clause: ods «at atroc- 
τύλους. ὠνόμασεν. is found in &, B and A; it is retained by 
the Coptic and Ethiopian versions. In the fifteenth verse 
of Mark, we find the clause: @epareverv τὰς vooouvs in Ὁ D, 
P, TV, Metal. This reading is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, 
Armenian, and Gothic versions. It is not found in &, B, C*, 
L,and ἃ, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort reject it. In the 
sixteenth verse, the clause: καὶ ἐποίησεν τοὺς δώδεκα͵, which 
is omitted in the Vulgate, is found in &, B, C*, and A. It 
also has the approval of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

The Lord was the Good Shepherd, and he has given in his 
life a grand and perfect example of what a shepherd of men 
should be. First, his life was ever active in his work; his 
thought and his powers of body were put into the great business 
of building up the kingdom of God. His method also was 
perfect. He waited not that the people should come to him 
seeking salvation; he went in search of them; not alone in the 
cities, but out in the small villages, out into the fields, and 
wherever man is found. Then also he was merciful and kind 
to all. He had compassion on every ill; his works added force 
to his words. The mercy shown to the body was but a means 
of reaching the soul. A man will open up his soul to a man 
who convinces him that he is willing and able to help him. 
As we come to the knowledge of these facts in the life of Jesus, 
we may hear his voice coming to us in the power of the Holy 
Ghost: ‘‘Go ye and do likewise.’’ If man’s life ever becomes 
so busy or so noisy that he can not hear that voice, then is 
his estate wretched indeed. One cannot follow Jesus unless 
he hear his voice, and the clamor of the world can shut out 
that voice. 
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In this mission of teaching and mercy, Jesus took with him 
his disciples to mould them by his influence, that they might 
be able to carry on the work after him. The divine plan 
contemplates the generality of mankind as sheep to be cared 
for by shepherds. This was the plan of God from the beginning, 
and it ever shall be. 

As the Lord journeyed through that Eastern land, and saw 
the wretched condition of his people through the wickedness 
of those first shepherds, he was filled with compassion for the 
people. The Evangelist declares that the sheep were ἐσκυλμένοι. 
This participle is derived from σκύλλω, to rend, to mangle, to 
tear. In its metaphorical sense it means to harass, to trouble. 
The simile is founded on a fact of Eastern life. It required the 
perpetual vigilance of the shepherd to ward off the attacks of 
the wolves, and save the flocks from their depredations. The 
change in our customs and modes of life has weakened the force 
of the figure; and to realize its full force and application, we 
must go back in spirit to the modes of life of that people. The 
evil that befel the flock which was neglected was that the wolf 
came and harassed and rent the sheep of the fold. So it was 
in the metaphorical sense with the people of God. Those who 
should have fed them the spiritual food of truth and 
righteousness were false to their trust. They fed them on error, 
and filched from them their possessions. They abandoned 
them to the wolves of error and ignorance; and thus were they 
mangled and torn. The baseness of the teachers of Israel is 
thus set forth by Micah III. 1-3, 5; 11-12: ‘And I said: 
Hear, O ye princes of Jacob, and ye chiefs of the house of 
Israel; is 10 not your part to know judgment, you that hate the 
good and love the evil; that with violence pluck off their skins 
from them, and their flesh from their bones? who have eaten 
the flesh of my people, and have flayed their skin from off 
them; and have broken and chopped their bones as for the 
kettle and as flesh in the midst of the pot.’”’ “Thus saith the 
Lord concerning the prophets that make my people err: that 
bite with their teeth and preach peace: and if a man give not 
something into their mouth, they prepare war against him.”’ 
‘‘Her princes have judged for bribes, and her priests have 
taught for hire, and her prophets divined for money; yet will 


(4) Gosp, 11. 
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they lean upon the Lord and say: 1s not the Lord’ amone us" 
no evil can come upon us. Therefore because of you Zion shall 
be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem shall be as a heap of 
stones, and the mountain of the temple as the high places of 
the forests.” 

The words of Ezekiel are equally forcible: ‘“‘Woe unto the 
shepherds of Israel who feed themselves! Should not the 
shepherds feed the sheep? Ye eat the fat and ye clothe you 
with the wool, ve kill the fatlings: but ve feed not the sheep. 
The diseased ve have not strengthened, neither have ye 
healed that which was sick, neither have ve bound up that 
which was broken, neither have ve brought again that which 
was driven away, neither have ve sought that which was lost; 
but with force and with rigor have ve ruled over them; and 
they were scattered, because there was no shepherd. 
Therefore, ve shepherds hear the word of the Lord. . . . Be- 
hold, Iam against the shepherds, and I will require my sheep 
at their hand.” —Ezek. XXXIV. 2—10. 

The Evangelist also declares that the sheep were ἐρριμμένοι. 
This participle from pért@ properly means to cast out, to throw 
away, waste, to throw about. The figure is forcible. Under 
the faithless, negligent shepherd, the sheep straved away from 
the fold and became hunted and knocked about, a stray, 
homeless wanderer, with no one to claim it, or care for it. 
What a powerful mode of representing the man who has lost 
the key to the mystery of life? There is no such wretched 
being in the universe as man hving without a knowledge of his 
Creator and his end. That wretchedness is not relieved by 
gold, fame, or power. Human life is ordained by God to move 
towards one goal, and if τ moves away from that goal, it is a 
wretched failure. The consideration comes before us here, 
what a dreadful thing it 1s for a shepherd of God to prove 
faithless to his sacred trust? The dearest thing that God has 1n 
all this world is the souls of men. For these possessions he 
paid the price of the blood of his Son; and he has decreed to 
entrust this possession to men to guard it and bring it to him. 
All is great about it. The trust is great, the responsibility is 
great, the labor is great, the reward is great, or the punishment 
is great. If we wish to know how terrible is the punishment of 
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the faithless shepherd, let us give ear to the prophet Ezechiel 
III. 17: ‘‘Son of man, I have made thee a watchman over the 
house of Israel: and thou shalt hear the word out of my mouth, 
and shalt tell it to them from me. If when I say to the 
wicked: Thou shalt surely die, thou declare it not to him, nor 
speak to him that he may be converted from his wicked way 
and live; the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but I 
will require his blood at thy hand.’’ And again in Verse 20: 
“Moreover, if the just man shall turn away from his justice, 
and shall commit iniquity, and I lay a stumbling-block before 
him, he shall die: because thou hast not given him warning; 
he shall die in his sin, and his righteousness which he hath done 
shall not be remembered, but I will require his blood at thy 
hand.’’ What a terrible thing to be charged by the angry 
Judge with the blood of those for whom he died? And if this be 
true of the merely negligent shepherd, how much more does it 
avail of the shepherd who by direct scandal or positive 
co-operation leads souls down to hell? How will the shepherd 
respond in judgment, who has perhaps led innocence astray, 
and made use of the trust reposed in his character to wreck the 
lives entrusted to his care? 

It is true that in the New Law the power of God is not 
bound to the second causes in such way that its action is 
absolutely dependent on them. The issue is shrouded in 
mystery, but we know that the omnipotence of God triumphs 
over the weakness of the second agent, and saves by the intrin- 
sic power of Sacraments, even when the shepherd unworthily 
administers them. But this lessens not the responsibility ; 
because God wishes to bind the world to himself through his 
shepherds; and although strong minds and pure hearts may 
endure through the neglect or the scandal, there are others who 
perish for lack of that help that God destined should come to 
them through his representatives. Why it is so, we can not 
tell, but it is so, and it is terrible, that there are souls that will 
be saved, if the shepherd be faithful, and lost, if he be false 
to his trust, 

As the Lord witnessed by personal experience the sad 
condition of the world made desolate by the faithlessness of 
those first teachers, he is moved straightway to found a new 
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school of teachers. He does not change the method of dealing 
with the world. It has ever been and ever’will be God’s 
method of teaching the world to employ oral teaching. A 
reflection upon the nature of human life will justify the 
wisdom of this method. God has not created mankind as 
absolutely independent beings, with no need of each other for 
the maintenance of their lives. He is the author of order in the 
social body, and he moves man to organization in society and 
in religion. Men are members of an organized body. Now, 
therefore, it is essentially opposed to God’s dealings with a body 
politic that he should establish absolutely independent relations 
with every individual in the affairs of religion. There 18 
certainly personal communication between God and the 
individual, but it does not supersede the appointed teaching 
authority in the organized body. In conformity with man’s 
composite nature, the organization furnishes man the means to 
come into personal communication with God, Nor would it be 
sufficient to place in the possession of that organized body a 
code of Scriptures. The message of Christ is for the poor and 
illiterate, as well as for the learned; it 15 for busy toilers, who 
have not time nor philosophical depth to draw the meaning 
from the written instrument. Wherefore Christ both taught 
man, and commanded that he should be taught, by the living 
yoice. And experience confirms this position, Even to-day, 
in these days of enlightenment, how few of the worshippers 
of God have drawn their religion directly out of the Bible? 
The Bible is the code of God, grand and true; but it has need 
of those who shall devote their lives to expound it to the people. 
It is the living voice of the patient nun teaching catechism in 
the school, of the priest in church and school, of the bishops 
in the councils, of the Pope from the throne of Peter, that 
teaches the world with the aid of the Spirit even to the 
end of time. Around the throne of God are gathered 
legions of elect souls brought thither by oral teaching who 
never read one line of the Bible. 

The selection of the Apostolic College was a decisive event 
in the Lord’s work, and for it he prepares by prayer. 

Looking out upon the whole world, and taking a grand 
comprehensive view of human life, Jesus turns to the men whom 
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he had associated with himself in his labors, and addresses them 
thus: “The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers into the harvest.’ The harvest field is mankind, with 
its great possibilities of faith and love of God, waiting to be 
developed and brought home to God. The plan of God con- 
templates not the gathering of this harvest by the sole direct 
influence of God in the human soul, as some of our day believe. 
If such were the case, why the need of laborers? God does 
work directly in the souls of men, but in so doing, he does not 
supersede the work of the teacher. He decreed to gather his 
world-harvest of souls by means of laborers, by means of men 
authorized to work for his cause. The laborers were few, 
because they who had been sent to plough and sow and reap 
those fields of God had been faithless; and the world presented 
the aspect of a great harvest field perishing for the want of a 
man to put forth his hand and gather it in. Such is the world 
in its relations to God. All that he receives out of it is the 
grain which the power of the sunshine of his grace fructifies, 
and the rain of his indwelling spirit irrigates, and the zealous 
industry of his laborers cares for, and gathers, and separates 
from the cockle, and offers to God the Father, here called the 
Lord of the harvest. The labor of the husbandman would avail 
naught without the sunshine and the rain; but neither do the 
sunshine and the rain operate independently of the laborer: 
the influence of God and the industry of man combine to save 
the human harvest of the world. 

But all good works begin from God, and end in God. The 
Apostles must be taught where to look for strength in the great 
enterprise which was now to be given to them. God is to be 
petitioned for light to know the good and strength to do it, and 
therefore Christ invites the disciples to petition God to send the 
laborers into the field. It is the constant error of man to bring 
too much into prominence his own part in the deeds that he 
would do; to rely on the intensity of personal endeavor, to the 
obscuring of God’s part. The arm of the Lord is not shortened ; 
it does not fatigue him to show power. Human endeavor 
should be intense; in these days there is not enough of the 
intensity of the Baptist; but human endeavor should begin 
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with prayer; should be rooted in prayer; and should give to 
the power of God its proper place in the achievements of 
man, 

Christ never says: 50 -, Nese" Cone “0 Gere πῇ 
bidding his disciples pray, he repaired into the mountain top, 
to go before them in prayer as an example. In every perfect 
work of man, God must have a part, and prayer is the means of 
bringing God into our work. 

The Lake of Gennesaret 1s an extinct crater in the midst of 
mountains; and up into one of these, Christ repaired and spent 
the night in prayer. There is something about the top of a 
mountain conducive to higher aspirations. The altitude, the 
removal from the clamor of the world, the purer air, and the 
being alone with God, impress the soul with religious feelings. 
In prayer a man should, as far as possible, sever himself from 
earth, and come close to Heaven. The very elevation above 
the lower strata of atmosphere conduces to this. But did 
Christ, who enjoved in his humanity the beatific vision, need 
thus to prav? He needed it not for himself, but we needed it. 
Christ lived for us, acted for us, prayed for us, died for us. 
Christ is our model in every perfect work; he 15 our model in 
prayer, and his prayer is lke everything else in the hfe of 
Christ, transcendent. It was on that occasion one long ecstatic 
union of the human mind of Christ with his Heavenly Father. 
In that prayer he recommended to his Father his work, the 
foundation of his Church, the selection of his Apostles, and man 
whom he was to redeem. How grand and beautiful is the 
mystery, when the court of Heaven looked down on him in 
whom all things were created, in human form, there on the 
lonely mountain top absorbed in prayer for mankind! The 
lesson for man is that the work of God is promoted by prayer 
and activity combined. Enterprises of great moment are 
brought to successful issues by very weak agents by the power 
of prayer. ‘More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.’’ A man errs who believes that he satisfies by 
activity for the lack of prayer in his life. When a man is too 
busy to pray, his life is disordered. In prayer, we recognize 
what God’s place is in human endeavor; we receive divine 
power in exchange for human thoughts. 
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And when morning was come, he called together his band 
of disciples, and called unto him whom he would. St. Mark is 
careful to mention Christ’s free choice of the Apostles. By this 
is affirmed that the Apostles entered into the holy calling not 
by ambition, nor any human art, but because they were called 
as Aaron was called. With full knowledge of all things, the 
Lord knew that what he did there must be renewed many times 
in the history of his Church. He established the law by which 
it should be done. It was directed by prayer, and the choice 
was uninfluenced by human motive. Had such affairs ever 
since been conducted in that holy manner, many dark pages in 
the Church’s history would not have been written. 

And he chose twelve. As the first chosen people was 
propagated from twelve tribal chiefs, so the people of the New 
Alliance were spiritually begotten by twelve Fathers. The 
analogy rests on the authority of Paul, I. Cor. IV. 15: “For if 
you have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet ye have not 
many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through 
the Gospel.” Gal. IV. 19: ‘My little children, of whom Iam 
in labor again until Christ be formed in you.”” Philemon I. ro: 
“T beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in 
my chains.” By the power of God those twelve formed the 
new people of God. From them the hosts of Christ’s true 
worshippers were propagated in every land, not by carnal 
descent but by the birth of the new creation in man. This 
spiritual kinship bound them to the Apostles; and that birth 
which can not trace its origin back to the Apostles is spurious. 
The action of Christ in choosing these twelve men, and his 
counsels and commands to them show plainly that he consid- 
ered them the foundation of an organization which should be 
essentially bound to them by direct succession; so much so, 
that they themselves could be said to endure even to the 
fnal consummation of the world. Now, therefore, apostolic 
succession is an absolute essential and diacritic note of the 
Church of Christ. And it is only the Roman Catholic Church 
that can trace her pedigree back to Peter and to his associates ; 
the births of other creeds are laid in fornication and dishonor. 

The Lord gave to these men the name of Apostles, thereby 
designating what manner of life they should lead. They were 
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ἀπόστολοι from ἀποστέλλω, to send off, despatch on some 
service. They were to be messengers, ambassadors from the 
court of Heaven, and from the King of kings to the children of 
men. The mustard seed grew till it became a tree: and so that 
original band was destined to grow to vast proportions. The 
twelve have passed away, and millions have taken their place; 
but the law of their life is the same; they are messengers of 
God, ambassadors of Christ, to speak in his name even unto the 
end of time. 

The power of miracles was needed in that period of the 
Church’s life to arrest the attention of men, and cause them to 
listen to the message of the Apostles. The Church had not yet 
become conspicuous in the world, so that every man could find 
her. Therefore did Jesus equip these same ambassadors with 
the power to heal infirmity and to cast out demons. That 
power was given, not to change the conditions of man’s earthly 
life, but to lead to supernatural faith. It remains in the Church 
to-day, and ever will remain, to be used when its exercise will 
strengthen the grasp of mortals on the kingdom of God. 

The first name which appears in the Catalogue of the 
Apostles is Simon Peter. Concerning the name of Peter, we 
have seen its signification, and the circumstances of the giving 
of the name in John I. 42. Later on we shall see why the Lord 
gave this name to Simon. Mark and Luke speak of the event 
as though the name of Peter were given to the prince of the 
Apostles at this particular time. To bring this into accord 
with the aforementioned passage of John, some suppose that 
Jesus repeated what he had said on that preceding occasion. 
This is very probable. The giving of the name was a 
foreshadowing of a mighty commission to be given to Simon, 
and it seems certain that in the actual organization of the 
apostolic college, the Lord should renew the prophetic 
declaration of Simon’s province in the Church, by the giving of 
this significant name. Again, others hold that in virtue of the 
first bestowal of the name of Peter recorded by St. John, the 
Lord commonly addressed Simon as Peter, and that therefore 
he addressed him as Peter in the present instance. The words 
of Mark and Luke form no objection to this opinion. They 
had not yet informed us of the cognomen Peter; and hence 
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without heed to chronology, they record the substantial fact at 
this juncture, where the personality of the Apostle is brought 
into especial prominence. 

We also see that in all the catalogues, Peter is placed first. 
It is a part of the cumulative evidence of Peter’s place in the 
Scriptures. Matthew even takes thought to add the numeral 
πρῶτος. Since the days of the Apostles, Catholics have held 
that his place in the catalogue signifies his place in the Church ; 
that it is in virtue of his primacy in the Church that he is 
always placed at the head of the Apostolic College, and for 
the same reason Matthew calls him the first. Of course, the 
proof stands not alone, but gains strength from the many other 
evidences of Peter’s pre-emience. In fact, no other cause can 
be reasonably assigned for the term the first, here given by 
Matthew to Peter. He was not the first called, since he was 
brought to Christ by Andrew and John. He is not the first by 
mere coincidence, because while the order of the other Apostles 
is varied, Peter always retains first place. Moreover, Matthew 
is not speaking of the order of the selection of the twelve, but 
merely recording their names; and yet he gives to Peter that 
significant epithet, ‘‘the first.’’ Plain evidence forces us to 
make the term equal to “the head.”’ 

In the catalogues of Matthew and Luke, the Apostle 
Andrew occupies the second place, but in Mark and also in 
Acts, I. 13, he is placed after the sons of Zebedee. The 
difference is merely accidental, since Andrew is always placed 
among the four greater Apostles, those who stood closest to 
the Lord. 

We have seen the circumstances of Andrew’s calling, 
Matt. IV. 18; Mark I. 16; Luke V. 2. At that time, Andrew 
was really constituted an Apostle; but in the present text that 
first appointment was confirmed to him and to the others 
previously chosen, and the official list of the twelve was closed. 

Outside of the brief Gospel data but little is known of St. 
Andrew. The acts of his martyrdom are apocryphal and 
legendary. Probable data record that he preached the Gospel. 
in the Greek colonies Heraclea, Sinope, Trapezontos, and 
Nicephorus, along the western coast of the Black Sea, and 
thence passed into Scythia. He returned thence to Jerusalem 
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through Neocesarea and Samosata. In a second journey, he 
penetrated to Constantinople, passed into Greece, and was 
crucified at Patras in Achaia. 

The calling of John the Evangelist and his brother James, 
called the Greater, is recorded in Mark I. 19—20 and parallel 
passages. We have here only to affirm of them, as we have 
suid of Andrew, that their election was re-confirmed in the 
complete official list. The etymology of the term Boavepyes, or 
Boarnpyes, is Very obscure. As the Evangelist has explained its 
significance, the sense of the passage is in nowise involved in 
the etymological obscurity. Many derive the epithet from the 
two words ΟἾΔ 5. The rendering of the scheva mobile by 
oa 15. not uncommon in Greek. The principal difficulty in this 
opinion is that {99 does not mean thunder, but the tumult of 
a crowd. To obviate this difficulty some have thought to 
substitute EF for La. The sense of {FY is that of violent 
movement, hence it can be applied to an earthquake. The 
proper Hebrew word for the thunder is BY. Hence Jerome 


ventured the opinion that the correct reading should be 
Benereem. Most probably the term in Mark is an attempt to 
reproduce the Aramaic form of this term. But it is far more 
profitable to consider the qualities in these men, which drew 
from the Lord this epithet. It was certainly a term of 
commendation, based on the passionate ardor of these grand 
spirits. They were souls filled with fire. Sometimes this fiery 
ardor was ill advised, as when they desired to call down the fire 
of heaven upon the Samaritan village, which refused to harbor 
the Master.—Luke IX. 54. But when the Holy Ghost had 
moulded their hearts of fire to the ways of God, the natural 
ardor of their temperament became transformed to a mighty 
zeal to spread the kingdom of God. The zeal of James made 
him hateful to Herod Agrippa, and Herod caused James to be 
beheaded by the sword.—Acts XII. 2. The other Son of 
thunder is better known to us. Christian art has, in some 
degree obscured the real character of this man. He is usually 
represented as a beardless youth, with a calm, mild face, with 
something of a virginal timidity in the tender eyes. The two 
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things that art has aimed to reproduce is that John was a 
virgin, and especially loved by Jesus. To invest him with that 
loveliness, painters give to him something of the grace of 
woman. But how different is the St. John of the Gospel! Of 
all the Apostles, John has the most power and sublimity. Like 
the lightning he opens the heavens, and records the awful 
message of the genesis of the Word. There is a mighty power 
in everything which he has written. He was intolerant of 
heresy, and on the testimony of Polycarp, we know that he ran 
from the bath in which he found Cerinthus the heretic. Finally, 
in the grand visions of the Apocalypse; in the vision of him 
who was as the sun, and held the keys of hell and death; in the 
vision of the throne of God; in the vision of the sealed book 
opened by the Lamb; in the vision of the four horses, and 
death and hell following the pale horse; in the vision of the 
darkening of the sun, the stars falling from heaven, and the 
departure of the heavens as a scroll is rolled together; in the 
vision of the movement of the mountains and islands, and 
the voice of men crying to the mountains to hide them from 
the face of God and the wrath of the Lamb; in the vision of 
the multitude which no man could number, clothed with white 
robes, praising the Lamb; in the vision of the rain of hail and 
fire and blood; in the vision of the opening of the bottomless 
pit, and the coming forth of the terrible horses, in form like 
locusts, with tails like scorpions; in the vision of the woman 
clothed with the sun, and of the dragon, and the war in Heaven, 
and the seven vials of wrath; in the vision of the fall of Babylon 
and the triumph of the Lamb,—in these does the mighty 
soul of this son of thunder reveal itself. And all that 
grand ardor of his nature concentrated itself in one great act of 
love of God; and when age had weakened his body, and he was 
close to that Heaven which he had so beautifully described, his 
parting injunction to his disciples was: “My little children, 
love one another.” This is the right use to make of the 
faculties of nature and gifts of whatever kind; develop them, 
and then reduce them all into one grand act of love of God. 
The Apostles may be divided into three groups of four ina 
group. Peter, James, John, and Andrew compose the first 
group. They were admitted to closer relations with Jesus than 
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the others. They were the only ones present at the raising to 
life of Jairus’ daughter; the only ones at the Transfiguration; 
the only ones at the agony of the Saviour. 

The second group opens with Philip, who always occupies 
the fifth place. He also was called in John I. 43, but his 
commission is confirmed in the present event. But little is 
known of his life. In the old Martyrology of St. Jerome, we 
find the following datum for the first of Mav:  ‘“Natalis S. 
Philippi Apostolhi in civitate Hierapoli, Provincia Asia.’’ In the 
same Martyrology, his feast is associated with that of James, 
the brother of the Lord. The Martyrologium of Ven. Bede 
confirms the same. Florus, the celebrated deacon of the 
Church of Lyon in the ninth century, adds to the data of Bede 
that Philip suffered Martyrdom in Phrygia, and was buried 
there with his daughters. Usuardus, the celebrated Benedic- 
tine monk of the ninth century, disciple of Alcuin, in his 
Martyrology has the following: ‘Natale Apostolorum Philippi 
et Jacobi, ex quibus Philippus postquam Scythiam ad fidem 
Christi convertisset apud Hierapolim Asiz civitatem glorioso 
fine quievit.”” The Roman Martyrology adds that he was 
placed on a cross, and stoned. Many authorities state that he 
combated the Ebionite heresy in Asia, and Maurolycus states 
that he was stoned by the Ebionites. The Greeks honor St. 
Philip on the r4th of November. In the celebrated Menology 
published by authority of Basil Porphyrogenitus, we find this 
testimony: ‘“‘Philip, one of the twelve Apostles, born at 
Bethsaida in Galilee, became famous for his miracles after the 
ascension of Christ. Under the Emperor Trajan, he set out for 
Hierapolis with his seven daughters, Marianne his sister, and 
Bartholomew the Apostle. Here by zealous preaching of the 
word of Jesus Christ, he converted from the vanity of idolatry a 
vast multitude of Gentiles, who together with Nicanora, the 
wife of the Proconsul, one of the chief men, were giving divine 
worship toa serpent. Hereupon, by order of the Proconsul, 
Philip and Bartholomew were suspended by the feet from a 
high wall. At the prayer of Philip, the earth opened, and 
swallowed the pagans, the Proconsul, the serpent and its priests. 
But by the singular benefit of God, except the Proconsul the 
author of the slaughter of the saints, and the serpent, all again 
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emerged into the open air. Bartholomew was freed, but Philip 
died in that same torment.’—See Euseb. III. 31. Rufinus 
confirms the statement of Eusebius. Thus he writes in Hist. 
Eccles. III. 31: ‘‘Philip was one of the Apostles who went to 
sleep at Hierapolis, as also his two daughters who remained 
virgins to extreme old age; another of his daughters, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, abode at Ephesus.” Nicephorus Callistus and 
St. Jerome endorse the same testimony. Clement of Alexandria 
also enumerates Philip among the Apostles who were married 
and had children. Some confusion has arisen also from the 
confounding of Philip the deacon and his daughters, with 
Philip the Apostle and his daughters. 

The acts of Philip are apocryphal, and merit little faith. 
Still we may be reasonably sure that Philip was married; that 
he preached the faith in Scythia, and there met his death by 
martyrdom. Baronius places his martyrdom in the year 54, 
under Claudius. St. Hippolyte places Philip’s martyrdom 
under Domitian, who reigned from 81 to 96. The latter 
opinion has far more probability, and we should place Philip’s 
death about the year 87. 

The next name in the apostolic catalogue is Bartholomew. 
The name is a patronymic, composed of the Aramaic terms 43 


Bar, son, and ΡΟ, Tholmai. Modern exegetes have, with 


reason, identified this man with Nathanael, whose calling is 
recorded by St. John, I. 45. The account of John evidently 
supposes some friendship existing between Nathanael and 
Philip; for Philip brought Nathanael to Jesus. Now the words 
of Jesus to Nathanael on that occasion certainly imply that 
Nathanael was called to the apostolate; and if he be not 
Bartholomew, there is no place for him. Moreover, as he is 
always associated by the Evangelists with St. Philip, this would 
be readily explained on the supposition that he is Nathanael. 
Finally, Bartholomew must have had another name, for it is 
impossible that a man should only be known by his patronymic. 
We believe, therefore, that the two names refer to the same 
individual, and we refer the reader to the passage of St. John 
for the scanty data which history furnishes us of the Apostle. 
In temper, he seems to have been a plain, blunt, honest man; 
no enthusiast, but a calm, meditative nature. 
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Matthew is associated with Thomas. It is a curious fact, 
that the Apostles are joined in pairs in these catalogues. It 
was perhaps owing to the fact that they had been associated in 
some way before coming to the Lord, and he wisely sent them 
to labor in pairs. In the other catalogues, Matthew always 
precedes St. Thomas, but in the catalogue written by ot. 
Matthew himself, he places himself after St. Thomas, and gives 
himself the designation of the publican, which is never added 
by the others. This is due to the admirable humility of the 
man. All that we are able to state of his life has been said in 
commenting the passage of Luke, V. 27-38. The name 
Thomas is derived from the Hebrew ὩΣ or ἸΏ, the twin. 


Hence, according to John IT. τό, he was eee δίδυμος, the twin. 
The character of St. Thomas, as revealed to us in the new 
Testament, is that of a matter-of-fact man; not gifted with 
much imagination, ἃ man who experienced much difficulty in 
grasping the supernatural; and who was slow to believe in 
unseen realities. There was a wisdom in the choice of such a 
man: for it convinces us that there was evidence enough in the 
origin of Christianity to force conviction even in this doubting 
heart. The data of his subsequent life are meager, and 
uncertain. The general tenor of early tradition connects him 
with Edessa, and with Parthia.—Euseb. III. 1. Sophronius, 
in an Appendix to the “De Viris Ilustribus” of St. Jerome, 
says that St. Thomas preached the Gospel to the Parthians, 
Medes, Persians, Carmanians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and 
Magians, and that he died at Calamina in India. This is the 
basis of the Apocryphal acts of Thomas, and also of the Roman 
Breviary. The name of India in early literature is a vague 
term for the East. Hence, this term does not specify the seat 
of Thomas’ labors. When Vasco de Gama and Pedro de Cabral 
reached India in 1500, they found a well organized Christian 
Church, which claimed St. Thomas as its founder. The 
Christians of that place are even now called the Christians of 
St. Thomas. The district occupied by these people was part of 
Malabar, on the western side of the southern extremity of India, 
between the ninth and twelfth parallels of north latitude. 
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The manner of Thomas’ death is generally placed to have 
been by martyrdom, although Clement of Alexandria cites the 
gnostic Heracleon to the effect that Thomas died a natural 
death.—Strom. IV. 9. 

The next name in the list of Apostles is James, the son of 
Alphzus. This man is called James the Less in Mark XV. 49, 
where his mother is mentioned as Mary. In his Epistle to 
Galatians, I. 19, Paul speaks of one James, the brother of the 
Lord. There is also one of the Catholic Epistles written by 
James. Now there is an opinion which makes James, the 
brother of the Lord and author of this Epistle, distinct from 
James the Less. Some scattering data are found in early 
tradition for this position. The celebrated Bollandist P. 
Henschen adopted this theory; and it has been defended by 
Richard Simon, Zaccaria, Vincenzi, Danko, and Schegg. But 
we are convinced by solid arguments that one and the same per- 
son is designated as James, the brother of the Lord, and writer 
of the Epistle, and James the Less, son of Alphzus and Mary. 

Our first and greatest argument is drawn from the words 
of St. Paul, Gal. I. 19. It was in his mind to prove to them 
that he had not received his Gospel and commission to preach 
from men, even from the Apostles; and for this reason he 
affirms that while at Jerusalem he saw no other Apostle, ex- 
cept James the brother of the Lord: ‘‘But other of the Apostles 
saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother.”” Evidently, there- 
fore, Paul makes James the brother of the Lord an Apostle. 
Now if he be not James the Less, there is no place for him in 
the catalogue. Certain protestants, who are opposed to our 
opinion, endeavor to enfeeble this argument by contending that 
Paul uses the word Apostle here in a wide sense to include any 
preacher of the Lord. But the general line of Paul’s argument 
in the Epistle disproves this. 

Again, James the Less, Joseph or Joses, Simon, and Jude, 
have as mother Mary, who is called by St. John, XIX. 25, the 
sister of the mother of Jesus, and wife of Clopas. The word 
Clopas, is but a more aspirated pronunciation of the Hebrew 
pon. which in a less aspirated mode of pronunciation becomes 


Alpheus. This is conceded now by many modern exegetes. 
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But even if this were denied, the identity of the two men is 
not disproven; for the same individual may have borne two 
names, 

The kinship between James the Less and the Lord may be 
explained in various ways. Eusebius in Hist. Eccles. III. 13, 
adduces the testimony of Hegesippus that Clopas and St. 
Joseph were brothers, which would make the Lord and James 
the Less cousins german. St. John, XIX. 25, affirms that Mary 
the wife of Clopas was the sister of the Blessed Virgin, which 
would equally justify the appellation, ‘‘the brothers of the 
Lord.”’ Either of the opinions is sufficient to explain the Scrip- 
tural phrase, ‘‘the brothers of the Lord,’ and the ignorant 
calumny that it meant uterine brothers must be abandoned. 

James the Less became the first bishop of Jerusalem. In 
the council of Jerusalem, he sustained Peter in removing the 
ritual ordinances from the Gentiles. His life and death are 
thus described from the testimony of Hegesippus by Eusebius, 
II. 23: ‘But the Jews, after Paul had appealed to Cesar, and 
had been sent by Festus to Rome, frustrated in their hope of 
entrapping him by the snares they had laid, turned themselves 
against James, the brother of the Lord, to whom the episcopal 
seat at Jerusalem was committed by the Apostles. The follow- 
ing were their nefarious measures also against him. Conducting 
him into a public place, they demanded that he should renounce 
the faith of Christ before all the people: but contrary to the 
sentiments of all, with a firm voice, and much beyond their 
expectation, he declared himself fully before the whole mul- 
titude, and confessed that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, 
Saviour and Lord. Unable to bear any longer the testimony of 
the man, who, on account of his elevated virtue and piety was 
deemed the most just of men, they seized the opportunity of 
licentiousness afforded by the prevailing anarchy. and slew 
him.” 

In the catalogues of Matthew and Mark, Thaddeus is the 
tenth Apostle. In St. Luke, he is called Judas, the brother of 
James, and he is placed in the eleventh place. For the reading 
Θαδδαῖος of Matthew, Tischendorf read AeS8aios, which is the 
reading of Codex Bez. The reading ‘‘Thaddzus who is called 
Lebbzus’’ has the authority of Codices C?, E, F, G, K, L, M, 
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5, U, V, X, T, A, N, both Syriac versions, and of the Armenian 
and the Ethiopian. This isa probable reading, and Lightfoot 
derives this name from Lebba, a city near Mt. Carmel by the 
sea. That the genitive ᾿Ιακώβου, which qualifies the name 
᾿Ιούδαν in Luke makes Jude the brother of James is evident. 
The Apostle Jude wrote an Epistle in which he calls himself 
the brother of James. It seems probable that so great was the 
fame of James the Less in the Church at Jerusalem, that persons 
were distinguished by their relation to him. Hence though the 
genitive case placed after the name of a person usually desig- 
nates the parent, in this case it refers Jude to his celebrated 
brother, to distinguish him from Judas the traitor. Moreover, 
James and Joseph [Joses] and Simon and Jude are by Matthew 
[XIITI. 55] [cfr. Mark VI. 3] called the brothers of the Lord. 
Now as Mary the sister of the Mother of God was the mother 
of James the Less and Joseph, she must have been the mother 
of Jude and Simon also; hence it is quite probable that James 
the Less and Jude were brothers. 

The life of Jude is hidden in obscurity. An opinion was 
advanced by some that he labored in Africa, but this is rejected 
by the Bollandists. Joseph Assemani records in his Bibliotheca 
Orientalis that the Syrians and Chaldeans reckon Thaddeus or 
Adzus among their apostles. Jerome also asserts [Ad Cap. X. 
Matt.] that Jude the brother of James brought the Gospel to 
Edessa, to Abgar, of Osrhoena. This is also the constant 
tradition of the Greek Church, as the Bollandists prove. Many 
Latin writers also are in accord with it. Some have extended 
his labors even to Russia, but this has little proof. All the old 
liturgies and martyrologies record the martyrdom of St. Jude. 
In the Greek Menology, on the 19th day of June, we find re- 
corded that the Apostle Jude, after preaching in Mesopotamia, 
came to the city Arat, and was there crucified, and pierced with 
darts. Inthe Menologium of Mena, the place of his martyrdom 
is assigned as Arara. In a spurious work of St. Hippolyte, 
Beyrouth is given as the place of his martyrdom. 

Associated with St. Jude is Simon the Zealot. By Matthew 
and Mark, he is called the Canaanite. There are two different 
readings of this epithet in the Greek of Matthew. Many 
codices, among which are codices &, E, F, G, read cavavirns : 
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the codices B, Ὁ D, L, read «avavaios, Luke has explained the 
signification of this epithet by calling Simon §nrwTs, the 
Zealot. Hence, whatever be the decision regarding the Greek 
reading of the term, we know that it does not signify a resident 
of the land of Canaan, as xavavaios usually signifies. Neither 
is it derived from the village of Cana, as some have supposed ; 
but it is derived from the Aramaic JSP: from Hebrew 83): 
meaning to be filled with emulation and zeal in any issue. 
Hence the term employed by Luke is an exact translation of 
the term, To explain the reason that Simon is thus termed 
we find two leading opinions. The first is advanced by 
Lightfoot, and received by Edersheim and others, that Simon 
belonged to the Jewish party known as the Zealots. Josephus 
describes the horrid designs and practices of this faction in War 
IV. 3, 9, 13, 14. They were fierce socialists, who, under name 
of zeal for the law, wrought all manner of atrocities. Of 
course, Simon could have been called out of this sect, as 
Matthew had been from the office of publican, but the account 
does not seem to warrant this. The second opinion, therefore, 
seems more probable that Simon was called the Zealot, from a 
peculiar zeal in Jewish observances before his call. Such was 
the zeal of Phinehas.—Num. XXV.11. Paul also calls himself 
ἃ zealot in the traditions of his Fathers [Gal. I. r4[; and James 
declared that there were great numbers of Jews at Jerusalem, 
who had believed, and were zealots for the Law.—Acts XXI. 
20. As the cognomen was a title of honor, it is nearly always 
attributed to this Simon. In the Roman Martyrology, the 
veneration of St. Simon the Zealot is associated with that of at, 
Jude, and placed on the 28th of October. Baronius, in his 
notes to the Roman Breviary, records the opinions of those who 
believe that this association comes from an erroneous read- 
ing of the Codex; and they believe that the true reading should 
be: “Natalis Beati Apostoli Simonis, qui et Judas vocatur.”’ 
The Bollandists reject this conjecture ; first, on the ground that 
in such case, St. Jude would have no day in the Latin Church ; 
secondly, the old Martyrology of St. Jerome distinguishes these 
men. For the Kalends of July it has the following notice : 
“In Persia, Passio Sanctorum Apostolorum Simonis Cananzi et 
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Jude Zelotis.”” In the Greek Church, their feasts are separate; 
St. Simon being venerated on the roth of May, and Jude on the 
tgth of June. It seems quite evident that Jerome confounded 
St. Simon with St. Jude. In his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, II. 4, he says: ‘‘We read of the eminent 
zeal of the Apostle Judas; not the traitor, but of him who, 
on account of his great zeal, was called the Zealot.” 
Again, in his treatise defending the perpetual virginity of the 
Blessed Virgin against Helvidius, 13, he says: ‘Judas the 
Zealot in another Gospel is called Thaddeus.’ The testimony 
of Sophronius, a writer of the first century, as found in the 18 
Viris Illustribus” of Jerome, has the following: ‘Simon 
Cananzus, cognomento Judas, frater Jacobi Episcopi, qui et 
successit 11 in Episcopatum post obitum Jacobi, cognomento 
justi, vixit annos viginti supra centum; crucifixus autem sub 
Trajano Imperatore, nata persecutione gravi, dormivit.” But 
the error in this tradition is evident, for the data of the New 
Testament clearly establish a distinction botween Simon the 
Zealot and Jude. Though contrary to the opinion of the 
Bollandists, it seems probable that Simon was the brother of 
James and Jude, and consequently one of those called the 
brothers of the Lord. Less is known of Simon the Zealot than 
of any one of the other Apostles. The general drift of tradi- 
tion makes Egypt and Persia the places of his apostolic labors, 
and Persia the place of his martyrdom. 

The last name in all catalogues is Judas Iscariot. The 
placing of the particle καί before his name in the catalogues of 
Matthew and Mark has a peculiar intensifying force. It 
expresses the horror that the Evangelists feel at the act of this 
one of their number. It also calls attention to the contrast 
between the kind, honorable treatment of Judas at the hands 
of Jesus, and the frightful malice of the deed in return. One 
of the saddest things in the New Testament is the fall of Judas. 
With evidence of great sorrow the Evangelists speak of him 
briefly. Thus also do the apostles of subsequent times pre- 
serve a certain mournful silence concerning those who have 
gone in the way of Judas. 

Concerning the etymology of Iscariot many opinions have 
been advanced. Lightfoot, derives the name from WOTNDON. 
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According to the Rabbis, this term signified the leather 
girdle or apron worn by tanners, and hénce Lightfoot 
believes that Judas was thus called from the pocket in his 
girdle, in which he kept the money, or from the fact that he 
Was a tanner. 

An opinion which is now received by many derives the 
epithet from the Hebrew words Pap RON, the man of 
Kerioth. Kerioth is a village in the tribe of Judah, mentioned 
in Joshua, XV. 25. Others derive the name from a btn 


the name of one of the twelve tribes. It is true some 
changes have been wrought in the root as it passed into the 
Greek epithet, but similar changes are always seen in like 
derivations. This opinion was hinted at by Jerome [Mald. in 
ἢ, 1.1, and the opinion is confirmed by other data. From Acts 
II. 7, it appears that the Apostles at that time were all Gali- 
leans. They were called to the Apostolate in Galilee, hence 
it seems probable that Judas was also of Galilee. Now 
placing him of the tribe of Issachar makes him a Galilean, 
whereas Kerioth was in Judah. 

As Judas is one of the central figures in the events of the 
passion of Jesus, later we shall see more of him. We have only 
to touch here why the Lord chose this man, knowing that he 
was to bea traitor. Of the dispositions of heart of Judas at the 
time of his election, we know nothing. He may have been 
good or bad. God alone knows; but the question at issue is 
why Jesus foreknowing the treason which this man would 
commit chose him for the Apostolate. This question is allied 
to many others which are all bound up in the deep mystery of 
God’s prescience, his permission of evil, and man’s free will. 
God created the angels, knowing that they would fall: he 
created Adam, knowing that he would fall; he creates the 
reprobates whom he foreknows will be damned; he chose Judas 
whom he foreknew would be a devil. There is the mystery. 
But there was a providence ruling the calling of Judas. He 
made use of his free will to choose damnation instead of life ; 
and God made use of his free choice to work the redemption of 
man through the death of his eternal Son. And again, Judas 
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stands there the eternal proof that the defection of the second 
agent shatters not the structure of the rock-built Church. 
Jesus chose poor and untutored men to found his Church, to 
show to the world that it was upheld not by human power, 
but by the power of his Spirit; he chose Judas to show that, 
even when those in the high places fall, the divine agency of 
salvation operating through these agencies remains unim- 
paired. Thus faith is confirmed by the treason of Judas. 
Christ foreknew that in the long ages through which the Church 
should endure, some of his chosen ones would betray him. 
Hence, to show men that such betrayal in nowise affected the 
divine power located in the Church for the salvation of men, 
he chose to allow this man to enter even among his twelve 


first representatives. 


It was a lesson to man to look beyond 


the creature to the power which never fails, though some 
through whom it works have gone in the way of the first 
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‘ ” Ἄς - 
obs ὄχλους ἀνέθη 
εἰς τὸ ὄρος, καὶ χαθίσαντος αὐτοῦ 
σῆλθον οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ. 


1. ‘“Ldmyv 8é to 


προσῇ 


4. Μαχάριοι οἱ πενθοῦντες ὅτι 
παραγχληθήσονται. 


5. Μαχάριοι οἱ πραεῖς, ὅτι αὐτοὶ ᾿" 


χληρονομήσουσιν τὴν γῆν. 
6. Maxagror οἱ 
διψῶντες τὴν διχαιοσύνην, ὅτι αὐτοὶ 


7. Μαχάριοι οἱ ἐλεήμονες, ὅτι 
τ 


οἱ ἐλεηθήσονται. 
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αὐτῶν 
ὄχλος 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ πλῆθος 
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ολὺ τοῦ λαοῦ ἀπὸ πάσης τῆς ᾿]ου- 
las αὶ 


TEStVOU, χαὶ 


“Ἱερουσαλὴμ xal τῆς 
παραλίου Τύρου χαὶ Σιδῶνος, οἵ 
ἦλθον ἀχοῦσαι αὐτοῦ xat ἰαθῆναι 
ἀπὸ τῶν νόσων αὐτῶν. 


18. Καὶ οἱ ἐνοχλούμενοι ἀπὸ 
πνευμάτων ἀκαθάρτων es 


” + "Ἂν fr 

ὄχλος ἐζήτουν 
ὅτι δύναμις παρ᾽ 
éSyjeyeto, xat 


ἰᾶτο πάντας. 


ἰς 
γεν: Μαχάριοι οἱ 


Vv 


πτωχοί, 
tv ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ 
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1. And seeing the multi- 
tudes, he went up into the 
mountain: and when he had 


sat down, his disciples came 
unto him: 


a2 Rad he opened his 


mouth and taught them, say- 
ing; 


3. Blessed are the poor in 


spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of Heaven. 
4. Blessed are they that 


mourn: for they shall be com- 


forted. 
5. Blessed are the meek: 
for they shall inherit the earth. 


6. Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be 
filled. 


7. Blessed are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy. 


8. Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God. 


g. Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called 
sons of Gods, 


OSLO 


17. And he came down with 
them, and stood on a level 
place, and a great multitude of 
his disciples, and a great num- 
ber of the people from all 
Juda and Jerusalem, and the 
sea coast of Tyre and Sidon, 
came to hear him, -and 
to be healed of their diseases; 


who 


18. And they that were 
troubled with unclean spirits 
were healed. 


19. And all the multitude 
sought to touch him: for 
power came forth from him, 


and healed them all. 


20. And he lifted up his 
eves on his disciples, and said: 
Blessed are ye poor: for yours 
is the kingdom of God. 


21. Blessed are ye that 
hunger now: for ye shall be 
filled. Blessed are ye that weep 
now: for ye shall laugh. 
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re: -Diessed are: they that 
have been persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven. 


In the first verse of Matthew, Tischendorf edits the text, 
προσῆλθον αὐτῷ: The αὐτῷ is omitted by Codex B, and is 
considered doubtful by Westcott and Hort. The beatitude 
concerning the meek is placed in the fourth verse by Tischen- 
dorf and such is the reading of D. Such order is also sustained 
by the Vulgate, by the Syriac of Cureton, and by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Ammonius, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Basil, Hilary, Jerome, et al. But the order is transposed, and 
the beatitude concerning those who mourn is placed first in &, 
Peete, U,V, I, A; I, et al. Such: order is’ also 
followed by the Peshitto, Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
versions, and it is endorsed by Chrysostom, Tertullian, and by 
the crtics Westcott and Hort. In the ninth verse of Matthew 
αὐτοί is omitted by &, C, D, and by Tischendorf. 

In the seventeenth verse of Luke the reading ὄχλος πολύς 
isfoundin&, B, L,1and118. Such reading is followed by the 
Peshitto Syriac, and is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
ΠΟΤ 

Though some have denied that these téxts are parallel, yet 
we believe that the context proves them to be so. The text of 
Matthew is fuller than that of Luke, but such variations are 
often discovered in parallel texts. Both texts have the same 
general argument, the same beginning, the same ending. And 
in both Evangelists, we find that after the discourse, Jesus came 
down to Capharnaum, and healed the centurion’s son. More 
absurd still is the theory of those who believe the sermon on 
the mount to be made up of sayings of the Lord uttered at 
various times, and here woven together by the Evangelists. It 
is true that the Lord did teach some of these truths at various 
times in his life; but all things point to the fact that here 
solemnly and ex professo he promulgated the great ethical code 
of the spiritual life. The verses from seventeen to nineteen 
inclusively of Luke have been explained in the events which 
preceded the call of the Apostles. In making one and the same 
the passage in Matthew and Luke, we find a difficulty in this 
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that, according to Matthew, the Lord ascended into a mountain 
to deliver his discourse, whereas according to Luke, he came 
down out of the mountain into the plain. To harmonize these 
accounts, we shall first set forth what seems to have been the 
real order of the events, and then we shall endeavor to find that 
same order in the two Evangelists. Clearly from the preceding 
data, we find that the Lord bade his disciples pray that the Lord 
of the harvest might send laborers into his field, and that then 
he withdrew from them, and went up into a mountain to pray. 
All seems to warrant that the disciples spent that same night 
on the mountain slope, not far from the Lord. Thus on the 
night preceding Calvary, he bade Peter, Andrew, James, and 
John pray, and then withdrew a lttle from them to pray alone. 
The prayer on the mount seems to have been in some respects 
similar. And in the morning, Jesus came to the disciples, and 
chose the twelve, and, with these twelve and the other disciples, 
he came down from the higher portions of the mount to the 
point where the multitudes were waiting. 

The traditions of the East place the event on the slope of 
the mountain which is called by the Arabs Koroun Hattin, the 
Horns of Hattin. It 1s so called from the two extremities of 
the elevation which rise to a slightly greater altitude, which 
a vivid Eastern imagination likens to the horns of a beast. The 
mount itself rises to the northwest of the Lake of Gennesaret, 
to the altitude of about fifty metres above the plain below. ἢ 
was on this site that the famous battle was fought in 1187, 
which put an end to the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Guy de 
Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, was encamped here, when the 
Crusaders were surrounded by the hordes of Salah-ed-Din, and 
cut to pieces. The mountain top stretches out into a beautiful 
plateau bounded at its extremities by the two elevations called 
the horns, and here is the traditional site of the sermon on the ᾿ 
mount, and it is called the Mount of the Beatitudes. Luke 
has followed the Lord up from the crowds into the mountain; 
Luke records the event of the calling of tha Apostles; and 
Luke records the Lord’s descent again to the multitude. 
Matthew hastening to come at the discourse itself, passes over 
the night on the mount and the election of the twelve, and con- 
nects the going up into the mount with the great discourse 
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delivered on its side. The point of departure is the same, and 
the conclusion is the same; only there is a considerable lacuna 
in Matthew. The peculiar expression in St. Matthew: ‘“‘And 
opening his mouth,” is only the Hebrew form of expression to 
denote the beginning of a grave and important discourse. The 
address was delivered immediately to the disciples, though it 
was intended for the multitudes, and, in fact, for all men in 
all ages. But the Lord had now formed his school, and it 
was his design to teach the world through them. Hence 
Luke writes: ‘And lifting up his eyes upon his disciples, he 
said, etc. 

The Lord was seated during the discourse, as we learn 
from St. Matthew. Pondering over the great problems which 
rule human destiny, his eyes had been cast down. He raises 
them, and fixes them upon the disciples, to communicate to 
them these great thoughts. They were spoken for the world, 
and through the Apostles they have come to us, and they have 
in them the grand science of eternal life. 

In the discourse, the Lord does not divide the “‘blessed”’ 
up into different classes, but brings out in concrete form the 
temper of mind and the great virtues of the real servant of God. 
The signification of μακάριοι, blessed, as used here by the Lord 
is of men who possess the real good. The human heart 
naturally aspires to happiness. The whole course of humanity’s 
thought and endeavor is after good, either real or fancied. The 
world stands before man and calls one way to the acquisition of 
good; the Lord Jesus calls in an opposite direction. Hence, in 
the very opening of his discourse, he directs the aspirations of 
man to the real good. 

The signification of ‘“‘poor’’ here is not merely that of men 
who are not avaricious, but of men who hold the world and 
creatures at their real worth; and for whom Heaven isa reality. 
There is a difference in the text in the use of the term ‘‘poor.”’ 
Matthew employs the terms πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύματι, the poor in 
spirit, whereas Luke has only πτωχοί, Inasmuch as we believe 
that one and the same discourse is recorded by both men, we 
must hold that the same idea is contained in the terms used by 
both Evangelists. The Hebrew term used by Matthew may 
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mses 


have been ὩΣ, which the Greek translator rendered πτωχοὶ 


τῷ πνεύματι, We have only therefore to bring out the 
specific force of the word “poor.” 

In classic Greek πτωχός meant a beggar, one who crouches 
and appeals for alms. In later Greek, it came to mean in 
general a poor man, The possession of property is of itself an 
indifferent thing. There are poor men and rich men in hell; 
poor men and rich men in Heaven. Therefore certainly Christ 
did not proclaim a man blessed simply because he was a pauper. 
On the other hand, we are far from believing that the Lord put 
into this term the idea of humility; the term employed must 
refer to the non-possession of wealth. Now God is a spirit and 
must be worshipped and served in spirit. Therefore the grand 
and central idea of the term is the spirit of renunciation of the 
goods of earth, which idea should be in men’s minds. God 
would dethrone the god of wealth from the mind of man, and 
reign there himself. Therefore the spirit of renunciation 1s the 
essence of this beatitude. It may be found in a man who 
actually possesses many possessions, but it 15 rarely so. Money 
begets the love of money, and the greed of getting fastens itself 
on the possessor of property. And in no age is this truer than 
in our day. It isan age of lawless independence of thought, of 
confidence in material things, of love of mere sensuous beauty, 
of aversion to pain and self-denial, of belief in physical means 
to remedy the world, without the forgiveness of sins and the 
regenerating grace of God. As these agencies especially operate 
in the actual possessor of wealth, the Lord, ina certain measure, 
identifies the actually poor man with the man poor in spirit. 
In all the beatitudes, there is a strong contrast between the 
actual state of man and its future reward. So here to those who 
have no possessions here on earth is promised the greatest of 
possessions, the kingdom of Heaven. Now it is well to get an 
exact idea of the state of man which Christ here beatifies, and 


then tend towards it with the soul’s best energy. It is natural © 


to man to wish to possess something, to attach something to 
himself that he can call his own. That tendency shapes his 
life. If he constitute the object of that natural tendency in 
money and what money represents, he ranges himself in the 
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opposite class to those mentioned in the first beatitude. No 
matter if he actually possess nothing, his mind is taken from 
God and the things of Heaven, and given to creatures, which he 
desires to have, and as far as God is concerned, he is with the 
rich. Of course, the actual possession of that which he craves 
would confirm him in his love of creatures, and bind him farther 
still away from God. 

But if a man directs that natural tendency and wish to 
possess something to the acquisition of the inheritance of 
Heaven: if he considers goods and possessions of earth as 
transitory things, to be prudently used in accomplishing the 
deeds of virtue; if he esteems himself to be worth what he is 
worth before God; if he esteems the attachment to wealth a 
fetter to the feet of the Heavenly pilgrim; if he considers 
human life an exodus through a country that is not his, and in 
which he builds no permanent habitation, but only tents for 
rest in the way; if his face is towards the Land of Promise, and 
his eyes fixed upon that city which is from above,—then is he 
in the class here beatified by Christ, even though he possess 
wealth. But in the great majority of cases, if he possesses 
wealth, he will not be of that temper of mind just described. 
Wealth creates wide-spreading interests, and the soul that is 
taken up with these issues ordinarily does not give to God that 
portion of human life which is God’s due. Possessions are mere 
accoutrements, and the tendency of wealth is to identify the 
accoutrements with the man. Man leaves the accoutrements 
at the grave,—‘‘there are no pockets in shrouds’’—and God 
receives only the man freed from these appendages, and often a 
very poor man from out of rich accoutrements. You can not 
thrust gold into God’s hands. This beatitude does not conflict 
with thrift and industry, and honest traffic. To labor and save, 
to provide a respectable position in society for one’s self and 
dependents, is a virtue, and compatible with this beatitude, 
provided the goods of earth be held in their true worth. But it 
is more perfect, like St. Francis, to renounce all possessions, and 
live in perfect detachment from creatures. That is the highest 
perfection of the beatitude ; down from that extend the degrees 
of the virtue until we come to the man who begins to settle 
down in the things of earth. There the line of demarcation 
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begins, and continues down to the man who clutches his bonds 
and bills, and pressing them to his lips says: ‘“Fhese are my 
god.”"" Neither would the well-being of society be endangered, 
if all men became as St. Francis. The creation of fancied needs 
would be taken away, and the earth would give all her children 
food and raiment. 

It is harder to be poor now than in former times: the 
contrast is greater. The wild wish of all to stand on the same 
plane engenders a discontent unknown in the earlier ages of the 
world. Man’s life ow earth is ever and ever brought into more 
prominence, with a resulting adverse reaction on the life of the 
spirit. As material comforts multiply, and money’s power is 
increased, man fastens himself more than ever to the passing 
things; “‘the better things” appease not this growing hunger of 
the human heart. The love of God, and the eternity of life are 
not half as real to such as ‘that money will buy money’s worth, 
and that pleasure is pleasant’’; and the gospel of Mammon 
operates against the Gospel of Christ; and fools are lured to 
death by the glitter of gold. Other ages may have had more 
corruption than ours, but there never was an age colder 
and more selfish; there never was an age in which there was 
so much reflected in man’s life the error that man’s life begins 
and ends here. The mind of man has been active from the 
beginning in making this world a comfortable place to live 
in; he has succeeded, and now it is hard to quit it all, and go. 

Christ addresses these beatitudes to his disciples in the 
vocative case, because he took them as living representatives of 
the doctrine he taught, and they had even then left all things 
and followed him. 

The second beatitude in the fifth verse of St. Matthew’s 
text corresponds to the second part of verse twenty-one in the 
text of Luke. The world calls happy those who have its goods, 
who enjoy its joys, who are free from its pains. It is the hap- 
piness which the eve of the world sees, and approves, because it 
looks not beyond the present life. But that worldly enjoyment 
is subversive of the reign of Christ in a man. When a man 
possesses much of the world in any form, the world is very apt 
to possess a corresponding part of the man; and God is ex- 
cluded. Success, power, riches, pleasure are the prices paid by 
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the world for the souls of men. Wolsey turned to God only 
when he fell; Napoleon forgot God at Austerlitz; he came back 
to God at St. Helena. Worldly joy dulls the spiritual sense in 
man, and fastens him to the earth. God has established but 
one way to the perfection of life, and that is by conformity to 
the life of Christ, and Christ was a man of sorrows. Those who 
are borne on by the current of worldly pleasure live on the out- 
side of their lives; they live only in the passing moment, and 
forget God. But the man of God must be a man of thought, 
must be a man who is ever striving to do his share of life. And 
such a man must mourn. He must mourn that he is a mem- 
ber of a fallen race, which can only be redeemed by suffering ; 
he must mourn that the land has been accursed for sin, and that 
the thought of man is prone to evil from his youth; he must 
mourn that he is an exile in a land of sin, where the clamor of 
sin ascends daily before God; he must mourn in thought of the 
price of redemption paid by Jesus to redeem him; he must 
mourn at the state of man invaded by temptation and the 
consequences of sin; he must mourn for his offences against God, 
for man’s ingratitude; in a word, a man filled with the right 
thoughts of Heaven must mourn that he is still a creature of 
earth, and that he can only reach a better state through death, 
whose thought is always bitter. But this mourning is by no 
means melancholy and low-spiritedness. It is simply that 
religious soberness of mind which places in just proportions 
what man’s life is, and what it is to be. This religious 
mourning must not be confounded with that earthly grief over 
the loss of some earthly good, or the non-possession of some 
worldly possessions. The mourning of the beatitude is that of 
the Blessed Virgin, from her close association with her divine 
Son; it is the grief of St. Paul in his lonely voyages for the 
cause of Christ, in his prison, and his grief for his people; it is 
that of the saints who hid their lives with the Redeemer and 
lived his life. This religious sorrow is lit up by the divine 
sustaining hope, and thus there is mingled with it a happiness 
truer and better than any creature can give. The saints of 
God are always cheerful and happy, but their joy is centered in 
a good not yet attained; and this very looking forward to the 
object of their lives engenders a certain sad realization of the 
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sorrows of their present lot. We judge also that there are 
included in this class those chosen souls whom God has tried by 
affliction and pain in this world, and who have borne it with 
calm resignation. 

In the biographies of the elect of God sorrow and affliction 
have always played a large part. In fact, the Lord has mapped 
out such a life for his elect. The woman in the Apocalypse, 
being with child, cried travailing in birth; and in pain to be 
delivered. Thus in affliction does the Church beget her children. 
To all such is promised a consolation which surpasseth all 
knowledge. The perfect fulfilment of this promise is in Heaven, 
as it is stated in the Apocalypse XXI. 4: ‘And God shall wipe 
away every tear from their eves; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed away.’’ And Isaiah 
saith: “‘As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you, and ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem.’’ But this perfect 
fulfilment in Heaven does not prevent a certain participation 
of the divine comforting even in this life. And in the first 
place the sustaining and comforting grace of God is always 
available. The source of sorrow may be allowed to endure, but 
this consolation of grace so fortifies the mind that it can rejoice 
as Paul rejoiced in many tribulations. We might truthfully 
say that the certain hope of the inheritance in the kingdom of 
Heaven is the earthly phase of the consolation here promised : 
the fruition of that highest good is the consummation of that 
consolation in Heaven. When, therefore in prophecy, Christ 
is predicted as a consoler, it is to be understood that the present 
consolation consists in his promises, which he will fulfill in 
Heaven. Mary, the Mother of God, mourned when she stood 
beneath the cross: a sword pierced heart. She is comforted 
now by the eternal presence of God to whom she is closest. of 
all creatures, 

Of course, this best gift can only be perceived by those, 
who have the kingdom of Heaven within them. 

At times also the Providence of God, acting in conformity 
with his high wisdom, consoles even by taking away the causes 
of human sorrow, but this is not the main thought. There is 
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nothing on earth of such worth that it could justify these 
solemn words of Christ. 

In Matthew’s list the third beatitude has regard to the 
meek, the πραεῖς. This term seems to correspond to the 
O IY of the Hebrew. This word always conveys the idea of 


affiiction, trial and oppression, and of a gentle, meek toleration 
of these evils. From the nature of human life, the man who 
would be meek and gentle, must practice non-resistance to evil. 
In the clash of interests, and the strife for the goods of earth, 
the rights will be invaded of the one who will not contend to 
repel by similar means the encroachments of greed; and hence 
the word rightly includes in its sense the meaning of meek 
long-suffering of evil. 

Asa nation we are not characterized by this virtue. We 
are all more or less influenced by the drift of popular thought, 
which holds that it is characteristic of a noble, brave soul to 
revenge every offense and repel every adversary. This is the 
code of the world, especially of our world. An American 1s 
born with the idea that he holds no dependence on God or man. 
Here also is the code of Christ opposed to that of the world. 
Meekness opposes to the ‘“‘whips and scorns of time, the 
oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” gentleness and 
patience. But meekness is of still grander import. [Ὁ fortifies 
the mind, even in prosperity, to gentle forbearance; to the 
pardoning of personal insults; to the mild, courteous exercise of 
power; to tender condescension to those of inferior station. 
And even in afflictions that come not from our fellow mortals 
but from the higher powers it bends the heart to patience, and 
to cheerful resignation. It moves men to endure the difficult 
qualities of soul in those of different temperament and tastes. 
It enables a man to bear a wrong patiently; to endure to be 
misunderstood and undervalued; it expels the cruel thought of 
revenge from the soul, and breaks down the barriers which 
hinder the entrance of the Spirit of God in the soul. 

These virtues are not found alone. We can not find a man 
possessing in an eminent degree one of these beatific virtues, 
but devoid of the others. They are allied and interwoven, so 
that one merges into another; in fact, they are but different 
manifestations of the one grand virtue of godliness. 
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We may gather from clear passages of Scripture the 
importance which God gives to the virtue of meekness. In 
Ps. XXV. 9, [Vulg. XXIV.] the Lord promises a special 
providence tothe meek: *‘The meek will he guide in judgment: 
and the meek will he teach his way.”” Again in Ps. LX XVI. 9, 
[Vulg. LAXYV.], it is declared that ‘God will arise in judgment 
i. Save all the meck m the land." In Pe (XLV va 
CXLVI.J: “The Lord lifteth up the meek; he casteth the 
wicked down to the ground.” Psalm CXLIX. 4 declares ‘‘that 
the Lord will exalt the meek unto Salvation.”” In Ps. XXXVII. 
11 [Vulg. XNXVI_] it is declared, ‘that the meek shall inherit 
the earth, and shall delight in the abundance of Peace in 
Ps. AAI 26. it is said: ~The meek ehall ene ae oe 
satisfied.’’ Isaiah XI. 4, thus proclaims the special regard 
that the Redeemer hath for the meek: ‘But with righteous- 
ness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the 
meek of the earth,’’ etc. And according to Zephaniah’s 
prophecy, IX. 9, “the Lord came to Sion, meek and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 

3y meekness a man says to God: ‘‘I am weak and poor, 
do thou answer for me.”’ It is a true cry, and it enlists the 
power of God in our behalf. All the promises of the New Law 
find their adequate fulfilment in Heaven. So here the land 
that is promised to the meek is not any temporal possession, but 
the richness of the inheritance of Christ. In the Old Law 
virtue was encouraged by temporal concessions from God, and 
in that economy the land promised was Palestine. But this 
was only a type of the better promises made to us by Christ; 
and in that perfect code, all things tend towards Heaven for 
their perfect fulfilment. But this permits also that the arm of 
the Lord should be extended at times to help the meek even in 
this life. God does never give his best gifts to his saints in 
this life; but, at times, when his wisdom judges it opportune, 
he stretches forth his hand even to those of the Church militant, 
but the fulness of the promise is an inheritance in the abiding 
city of Christ. The opposition between the ways of God and 
the ways of the world is observable also in this beatitude. 
The worldling is forever contending lest some one will violate 
his rights, and take from him that which he claims as his own; 
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he contends with others, and strives to exclude them from some 
coveted possession. The meek man does none of these, but 
suffers patiently even the invasion of his rights, and clamors 
not when by unjust methods he is excluded from place or 
possession. In a worldly sense it would seem that he was 
losing all; but God is there, and will give him back for the 
things which in meekness he renounced, a rich inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ. The endeavor to acquire this virtue 
will bring with it the other virtues. In one detail of life the 
specific exercise of one virtue will be called for; in another 
detail, the exercise of another; the aspiration of man should 
embrace them all; so that when his summons comes, he may 
stand before his God vested in all these virtues, one of the 
noblest works of God. Appropriate to this theme are the words 
of St. Chromatius: ‘“‘Man can not be meek, unless he first 
become poor in spirit. Out of riches and worldly cares arise 
lawsuits, quarrels, contentions, hatred, bitterness without end; 
and amid these, how can the mind be meek and gentle, except 
it cut off by renunciation the causes of anger and strife? The 
sea becomes not calm, unless the winds cease; a fire cannot be 
extinguised that is fed with inflammable material; thus the 
mind will not become meek and peaceful, unless those things 
which disturb it are cut off. Well therefore does the Lord join 
_ state to state; for the poor in Spirit thence begin to be meek.”’ 

The fourth beatitude in the sixth verse of Matthew 
seems to correspond to the first sentence of the twenty- 
first verse of Luke. The Lord was not certainly speaking of ! 
mere natural hunger in Luke, but of that hunger which has a | 
religious basis. Now if we give a religious motive to the words | 
of St. Luke they become of like import to those of St. Matthew. 
Hence as Matthew has the fuller expression of the truth, we 
shall fix our minds on the exposition of his words. 

One of the mightiest propensities ot man is the desire for 
food and drink. As these are necessary for the conservation of 
the individual, nature proclaims her need by a powerful 
impelling force, which in its different manifestations is the 
strongest incentive to human action. Here this natural 
propensity is used in.a metaphorical sense to denote the 
intensity of man’s longing for that disposition of soul that 
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makes man a friend of God, and gives him a right to an 1n- 
heritance with Christ. The object of the hunger and thirst 
here can in nowise be natural bread and drink, as Maldonatus 
has led many to believe. The Greek construction makes the 
δικαιοσύνη the direct object of πεινῶντες and διψῶντες, Hence 
the thing meant by δικαιοσύνη must be the object of the 
hungering and the thirsting. Now δικαιοσύνη in Scriptural use, 
means the state of righteousness. It means the possession of 
the qualities which God demands in the soul of man. Hence it 
signifies that faith, hope and charity be lodged deep in the 
breast, that the man be free from mortal sin, and in a state of 
grace. As the soul of man becomes purified and informed by 
the grace of God, a great longing springs up in the soul to 
possess supernatural wealth. The things of earth reveal 
themselves to such a soul in their true littleness. The divine 
within man will not be satisfied with such husks. It longs to 
be something truly good and great; and to possess something 
that is really good. That which is really good 1s righteousness 
here, and the vision of God hereafter; hence there arises that 
hunger which Christ here beatifies. By development, this 
can come to absorb all the energies of a man’s being; and then 
a man will say with Paul: “TI live now, not I, but Christ 
liveth in πιὸ." This supernatural hunger is not in those 
men who aim at doing only what is necessary; and who try 
to find out how little will be enough; who thirst not for the 
living God, but for the prizes of this life; and who are scanty 
in supernatural acts. But it is of those who feed on the 
thought of the Lord and his reward; who see him in all things, 
and amid the cares, interests, and pursuits of this life, reserve 
the best part of their hearts for him, as a sanctuary where the 
profane world has never entered. The hunger and_ thirst 
after righteousness is not different from the hunger and thirst 
after the fruition of God, for they both proceed from one 
motive, viz., the love of God, drawing the desires of men away 
from baser things, and fixing them on the real good. Such a 
mighty yearning was in the heart of the Psalmist, when he 
cried: “My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when 
shall I come and appear before my God?’’—Ps. XLII. 2. And 
apo? (" O God; thou artany God; early will I seek thee: my 
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soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is .... My soul followeth hard 
after thee: thy right hand upholdeth me.’’—Ps. LXIII. 

The various events of such a man’s life are weighed and 
ordered only in their relation to the supernatural life. At least, 
that is the perfect state of such a life, and the lower degrees are 
ranged in the measure that they approach that grand ideal. 
The human heart fashioned by its Creator must have in it 
aspirations which rise above the things of earth. In the man 
beatified in this class, all these aspirations are developed 
and fixed on their proper object; they form a grand purpose 
of life, an incentive to action. This begets an interest in one’s 
real destiny; the man feels that he is called to be something, 
and to do something. The taste of this food is sweet, it 
sharpens the hunger; and thus the supernatural hunger grows, 
the taste for baser food is dulled; we feel that we possess 
something of immense value; we wish more of it; we are 
willing to do hard things to come a little closer. With every 
degree of progress, the hunger for this grand perfection of 
our being grows. And therefore say the Scriptures of God; 
“They that eat me shall yet hunger: and they that drink me 
shall yet thirst.’”-—Eccli. XXIV. 29. 

The man hungering for righteousness is in strong contrast 
to the ordinary man of the world of our day. Even for the 
believer, in these days, Heaven is somewhat of an abstraction. 
Every day the world moves farther away fromthe supernatural. 
Society is but faintly sensible of the great truth, that man has 
but one duty in this life, that is to prepare for eternity. The 
positive effort of life is given to securing wordly advantage; 
religion often receives merely a negative part in our thoughts 
and deeds. When our hearts are not in our work, and we are 
but carried on with the stream of the world, continuing in the 
Church because we find ourselves there, observing religious 
ordinances simply because we are used to them, we are not 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. But the man who 
is hungering and thirsting after righteousness is moved to 
positive deeds, not spasmodically, but daily. His religion is 
not of routine, but an abiding personal religion, which regulates 
his thoughts, words, and deeds, according to the law of God. 
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And those chosen souls, who keep themselves from the lusts of 
the world, who live in the perpetual realization and desire of 
the great life of man, when they are met by some great 
temptation to overcome, or something hard to do, they have 
a source of energy from which to draw, 

The road which leads to life everlasting is, in the main, a 
difficult one. To continue persistently therein, one needs a 
strong and earnest desire to attain that state into which the 
road leads. If that desire be a mere matter of routine, one will 
be easily diverted from the straight and narrow path by 
sensible goods scattered along its borders. A man, moving 
along in the Christian way, without this intensity of desire, will 
do the easy things of religion well enough, but will fail when 
confronted with the greater temptations, or when called to 
perform some act that entails a sacrifice. Wherefore the Lord 
judged it wise to set right this fundamental desire; for 
“unumquemque trahit sua cupido.”’ Actual hunger of the 
body will often come into the lives of those who are hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. First, there will be the 
voluntary hunger and thirst of those who chastise their bodies 
and bring them into subjection by abstinence from that which 
the belly craves. Then there will be the hunger which follows 
as a natural consequence upon the renunciation of worldly 
goods. And to all these it is promised that they shall be filled. 
The actual possession of the smmmtwin boii will content the 
eternal longings of the human soul made in the image and 
likeness of God, and then will be fulfilled that which is written: 
“They shall be filled with the fatness of thy house; and thou 
shalt make them drink of the torrent of thy pleasure.’’—Ps. 
XXXVI. 8. 

The fifth beatitude in the seventh verse of Matthew 
corresponds to the thirty-sixth verse of the VI. Chapter of 
Luke. The quality of mercy grows out of the love of the 
neighbor; it is, in fact, but a special manifestation of love. It 
is a tender, compassionate movement of the heart, in which the 
actual or impending suffering of our fellow being is taken into 
the heart, and made a motive of forgiveness or benevolence. 

Mercy has always been regarded as one of the grandest 
attributes of man. This attribute is manifested in two special 
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ways. First it moves a man to forgiveness of injuries and 
offenses, when the power is given him to exact punishment for 
them. No man can be God-like without being merciful, for 
mercy is above all the other attributes of God. “And the Lord 
passed by before him and proclaimed: The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful, and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 


iniquity and transgression and sin.’—Exod. XXXIV. 6, 7. 
“But thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger, and of great kindness.’’—Nehem. IX. 17. 


‘Por I knew that thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to 
anger and of great kindness.’’—Jonah IV. 2. “And David 
said unto God, 1 am ina great strait: Let me fall now into the 
hand of the Lord, for very great are his mercies.’’—I. Chron. 
XXI. 13. ‘‘Let thy tender mercies come unto me, that I may 
live, for thy law is my delight.” —Ps. CXIX. 77. “The Lord 
is gracious, and full of compassion; slow to anger, and of great 
mercy. The Lord is good to all; and his tender mercies are 
over all his works.’’—Ps. CXLV. 8, 9. “It is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we are not consumed, because his compassions 
fail not. They are new every morning: great is thy 
faithfulness.’’—Lamentations III. 22. “Ὁ give thanks unto 
the Lord; for he is good; for his mercy endureth forever. ’’— 
I, Chron. XVI. 34. The chief theme of the Psalms is the 
multitude of the mercies of the Lord. “All the ways of the 
Lord are mercy and truth, unto such as keep his covenant and 
his testimonies.” —Ps. XXV. 10. “For thy mercy is great 
even unto the heavens and thy truth unto the clouds.’’—Ps. 
LVII. 10. “For thy mercy is great above the heavens: and 
thy truth reacheth unto the clouds.’ —Ps. CVIII. 4. Every 
one of the twenty-six verses of the one hundred and thirty-sixth 
psalm closes with the declaration: ‘‘—for his mercy endureth 
forever.’’ Again the Psalmist declares: “I will sing of the 
mercies of the Lord forever.’’—Ps. LXX XIX. 1. 

The Psalmist has exhausted the power of language to extol 
the mercies of the Lord. He has made them higher than the 
heavens, and as enduring as eternity. 

Now the perfection of man is in becoming like his Creator. 
He was made in God’s likeness, and bidden become perfect, 
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even as God is perfect. We have seen what place mercy fas 
among the attributes of God; let it havea corresponding place 
among man’s qualities of soul. 

The second manifestation of mercy is in relieving suffering, 
God wishes all humanity to be bound together by bonds of love 
and brotherhood. Now this is impossible, unless man is moved 
to compassionate and relieve human suffering. It is only a 
narrow, selfish heart that can look on unmoved at the sad 
spectacle of human misery and distress. The truly Christian 
heart is always a large heart, a heart of large sympathies. If 
we could place a goodly number of such men throughout the 
world in the different places of human life, the whole life of 
man would be bettered and raised. For one strong good man 
exerts his influence upon those of a considerable radius about 
him. 

A powerful inducement to be merciful is laid down in the 
beatitude. A proportion is proclaimed between our dealings 
with our fellow mortals, and God’s dealings with us: the 
merciful shall obtain merey. Nowhere is this proportion more 
torcibly enunciated than by St. James, IT. 13: “Por jas 
ment without mercy to him that hath not shown mercy; and 
mercy exalteth itself above judgment.” It is plainly there said 
that God will deal with man after the manner in which man 
has dealt with his fellow man. Even more, the second member 
says that the mercy that a man shall have done in life will 
enter in, and turn away the judgment of God due for other 
transgressions. And yet the judgment of God remains true, for 
the worth of mercy is so great before God that it turns away his 
indignation; it draws down his richest graces; and finally, in 
the marvellous ways of God’s dealing with the soul, it succeeds 
in actually triumphing over the judgments of God. Let, 
therefore, the man who shuts up his heart from his suffering 
brother, and looks on unmoved at the sorrows of man, 
remember, thus shall the Lord deal with him in that dread day, 
when we shall all need mercy. In many Ways is this grand 
precept broken. It is broken by every hard and selfish thought 
that harbors in the heart of man. It is broken whenever 
human misery is made the means of personal advantage or 
gratification of revenge. It is broken when we fail to do what 
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is in our power to relieve the wide-spread suffering in our land. 
And this relief should tend to relieve both the moral and 
physical ills of mankind. It is broken by him who, in 
remembrance of an offense, hardens his heart against a man in 
need: it is broken by the man who squeezes his large percentage 
of profit out of half-paid operatives; it is broken by the man 
who takes the price of bread from the drunkard and his family, 
and deals out therefor the drunkard’s bowl. It is the lusts 
of the world that choke up the avenues to mercy; for when 
4 man rises above the earth, and begins to breathe that purer, 
spiritual atmosphere, there come into his heart softenings from 
Heaven, and his heart expands to receive God, and to pity 
humanity for the love of God. Of course, it needs not be said 
that the proportion between the mercy which God will show 
and the mercy which man shows, is the proportion of analogy. 
As God’s nature is above that of man, and God’s power above 
the power of man, so will God’s retribution be above the 
comprehension of man. Neither is that blessed retribution 
restricted to the future life of man; it is participated even here 
in rich graces, visible and invisible benefits, and God’s 
comforting love, even in this life, A man should make the 
practical resolve from these considerations to show mercy in 
large degree to every man; to grow in mercy, and to make his 
life serviceable to others. 

The sixth beatitude in the eighth verse of Matthew has no 
explicit parallel in Luke. Men differ in explaining the sense 
of these words. Schegg and others interpret them of the 
specific virtue of chastity. St. Augustine, Bede, Rhabanus 
Maurus, Chrysostom, Menocchi, Lamy, Schanz and Maldonatus 
understand by the cleanness of heart, the simplicity of heart of 
those who are innocent and guileless. But by far the greater 
number of authorities interpret the words of the generic virtue 
of freedom from grievous sin. This is the opinion adopted by 
all the Fathers and writers, except the few cited for the 
aforesaid opinions; and, indeed, it is practically certain. All 
sin is a defilement, a staining of the heart. The affection for 
sin defiles and renders foul the desires. It was a defect of 
Pharisaic teaching to limit all religion to outer religion. Now 
the religion of Christ is pre-eminently an zner religion. This 
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religion calls for the cleaning out from the heart of man of 
every species of pollution. This is based on .Christ’s clear 
teaching. “But those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart: and they defile the man. For out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies: these are the 
things which defile a man.””—Matt. XV. 18—20. But to say 
that a man is clean of heart, savs more than that merely 
these crimes are not in his life. It says that they are not in 
his affections; that his mind has a horror of them: that it 
shrinks away from any approach tothem. It says that a man’s 
heart is right before God; that his thoughts are upon things 
pleasing to God; that his desires are upright and honorable. 
Christ is commending here that inner love of everything pure 
and good which refines the heart; which causes it to loathe 
moral defilement ; so that.not only is sin shunned for fear of the 
punishment, but because it conflicts with the refined spiritual 
tastes of the heart. To these is promised the vision of God. 
As in the other beatitudes, so here this fulfilment is perfected 
in Heaven, but yet it finds a partial verification here. As we 
are pleased to be in the society of people of refined and virtuous 
thoughts, so the Creator draws near to those pure souls who 
keep themselves unspotted from the world. He makes his 
presence known not by sensible vision, but by subtle, wondrous 
revelations to the soul. We know by that mysterious inner 
consciousness that he is near, and that we are in his love. By 
this cleanness of heart, the spiritual perception of the soul is 
fortified ; it can not unlock the mysteries, but it sees enough of 
God's ways to draw it to have faith in him, and to love him. 
In fact, there is a direct proportion between the cleanness of 
heart and the spiritual understanding of the soul. The greater 
the cleanness of the heart, the more penetrating the vision, both 
in this life and in the life to come. Every moral defilement is a 
disease weakening the powers of the soul. Now the soul that 
is gross and carnal in its thoughts and desires is especially 
weakened in its spiritual vision, so that in the words of Paul: 
“The animal man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God ; 
for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them 
because they are spiritually discerned.’’—I. Cor. II. Hence it 
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was the intention of Christ to proclaim the affinity that exists 
between clean, refined hearts and the pure essence of God. 
That quality of their being binds them nearer to God in this 
life and in eternity. That quality raises man in the scale of 
being; it removes him farther from the life of the brute, and 
closer to the life of the angel; and insures to him a closer 
personal society of God. When a man, therefore, feels that 
God has receded from him, and that his hold on the 
supernatural is slipping away from him, it is vain to appeal to 
the mere power of intellect to find God again. Let man purify 
his heart, and God will come back to him, and bring with him 
faith, hope, and love. And again, it is vain for a man who is 
seeking Christ to expect to bring himself by the mere force of 
intellect into the true fold. If man would set about and purge 
his heart from all uncleanness; and then humble himself, and 
ask for faith, the Father would draw him to Christ. 

God loves peace. One of the chief characteristics of the 
kingdom of the Messiah is peace. Whatever violates peace 
violates the order of the universe. The harmony of all things 
with each other, and of the whole with God is peace. The state 
of Heaven is peace; the state of hell is eternal discord and 
chaotic disorder. Now the state of Heaven is always in some 
degree reflected in the lives of the truly good; hence does the 
Saviour commend the peacemakers. In many places in Holy 
Scripture, God is called the God of Peace. Peace is the 
normal condition of God and of all his creatures. When 
peace is banished from anything, it is in a state of fever. Its 
faculties are impaired, and it can not give that glory to God 
that was intended in its creation. The preservation of a state 
so essential to the well-being of all things, is an important 
factor in God’s Providence over the universe. Thus saith 
Paul: “God is not the author of confusion, but of peace, 
as in all the churches of the saints.” —I. Cor. XIV. 33. God is 
the author of peace, and those who move with him will be 
authors of peace. They will carry out on earth the designs of 
God. This unanimity of purpose and action will produce a 
likeness of nature, so that they shall merit to be called like to 
God, the sons of God. For as God operates to preserve peace in 
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the universe, so they in their several spheres restore and pre- 
serve peace. All the elect are the sons of God, and it is not 
the intention of the writer to classify by themselves the 
peacemakers, but to represent vividly the excellence of the 
virtue by placing after it that particular phase of the state 
of the elect to which peacemaking corresponds in nature. 

The Greek term is not εἰρηνεκοῖ but etpnveroor, the 
peacemakers. Therefore it imports more than mere existence 
in a peaceful state; although that is good, and included. But 
the term means an active endeavor to put down discord and 
contentions, and reduce all things to peace. Ona clear serene 
day, we can see a great way up into Heaven's blue, but when 
the sky is overcast, and the storm rages, and the elements are 
in contention, that clearer view of Heaven is shut out. 8010 15 
in the soul of man, peace keeps down all tumult, that man may 
hear the voice of God; peace clears the moral atmosphere, that 
the vision of the eye may stretch upward to God. Strife 
undoes it all, and shuts out the influence of Heaven from man’s 
life. This peace is not to be confounded with apathy, and 
moral stagnation. Itisa peace that is at the same time active , 
that takes a keen interest in everything that affects the better 
life of man; it is a peace that is tranquil in believing, because 
it has come at certainty through the grace of God and the 
obedience of faith. It is a peace like to the peace of the Son of 
God, intense in action, but gentle, unobtrusive. Great effects 
are not produced by noise and contention. The action of 
God should be the norm of all action, and God moves all 
things in peace. 

Now God desires peace in every department of human hfe; 
peace in the home, peace in society, peace in the Church, peace 
in the State. Every man is invited to promote that peace ina 
degree commensurate with the place which he fills in the world. 
But it is especially in the domestic and social relations of man 
that the blessing of peacemaking is intended here by the Lord. 
“An even, unvaried life is the lot of most men, made up of 
commonplace events, commonplace interests, and we are apt to 
despise it, and get tired of it, and to long to see the world.” 
We think such a life affords no great opportunity for bringing 
out the grand ideals of Christ. “To rise up, and go through 
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the same duties, and then to rest again, day after day,—to pass 
week after week, beginning with mass on Sunday, and then to 
our worldly tasks,—so to continue till year follows year, and 
we gradually get old,—an unvaried life like this is apt to seem 
unprofitable to us, when we dwell upon the thought of it. 
Many indeed there are who do not think at all; but live in their 
round of employments, in the dull routine of their circumscribed 
lives, without care about God and religion, driven on by the 
natural course of things in a dull irrational way like the beasts 
that perish.’’ But the man who feels that he has a soul, and a 
work to do, and a reward to be gained, greater or less, according 
as he improves the talents committed to him, then he is 
naturally moved to be anxious to do something unusual, and he 
asks: What must I do to please God? “Sometimes he is 
led to think he ought to be useful on a large scale, and goes out 
of his line of life, that he may be doing something worth doing, 
as he considers it. The life of the Blessed Virgin, and the lives 
of the Saints assure us that we need not give up our usual 
manner of life in order to serve God; that the most humble 
and quietest station is acceptable to Him, if improved daily, 
-——nay, affords means for maturing the highest Christian 
character.” 

Now indeed there is danger that the uneventfulness of life, 
and the monotone of life may engender spiritual insensibility. 
Men’s souls are influenced by that which exists around them, 
and full often we find that men’s souls have become like their 
environment, dull and small. This, of course, comes from 
looking at the world with worldly eyes, and from a lack of 
soul-culture. The way to change it is not to take the man out 
of his way of life, but to bring into his soul the true idea of the 
truly good and great things of life. The true greatness of 
human life is not the magnitude of worldly achievement; 
indeed that is in reality a mere bauble, deceptive and worthless. 
The true greatness of human life does not consist in the depth 
and range of intellectual perceptions; for what is all the 
knowledge of all men compared to the knowledge of God? 
But the greatness of human life consists in the bringing of 
Heaven into the life of man; it consists in suffering and 
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humilation for a moral end; it consists in making the great 
end of life things which the world reputes as’ of no worth, 
reputes as the foolishness of the Cross. 

This being so, it is possible for a man to make his life 
sublime in the narrowest environment. God’s estimate of 
things is the exact reverse of the world’s estimate. The things 
which the world esteems great, God esteems little; and the 
things which the world esteems little, God esteems great. And 
God’s estimate is the only true one. Thus a man working for 
the world may logically complain of the narrowness of his life, 
but in working for Heaven, the position in life 1s indifferent. 
The materials for eminent sanctity are in every Christian hfe. 
There is good to be done 1n every life, and God asks that man 
take it up and do it. 

So the man who would long to enroll himself among the 
Lord’s peacemakers needs not go outside his line of life. Let 
him preserve peace in his home; and, amid the thousand 
natural shocks that domestic life is subject to, let him by 
counsel and command, by deed and noble example, promote 
peace. This will often require strong moral courage, to bear 
the asperities of the various members of the household. God 
does not exact of us that we effect the disarmament of Europe, 
but he does ask of us, that we establish the peace of God in the 
circle of our daily lives. 

Now the great disturbers of domestic peace are stiffness in 
maintaining our own opinion, selfish attention to our wants and 
comforts, obstinacy in following our own will, and lack of 
fortitude to bear trials with patience. It is nobler in the mind 
to suffer with equanimity the troubles of ordinary life than to 
rush to death in battle. Such evenness of temper shows a soul 
that is in possession of itself, and having the right appreciation 
of virtue. The peacemaker will not only preserve peace amid 
the asperities of life, but he will promote it in others. People 
often quarrel, and become divided by misunderstanding. 
Something happens, is misconstrued, and both parties feel 
indignant. This indignation prevents them from coming 
together to obtain a right understanding of the matter. The 
paths of their lives diverge. It is easy thereafter for each to see 
the other’s actions in their worst light. And thus the breach 
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widens, and the bond of perfection is sadly broken. Now if the 
peacemaker comes upon the scene, with a wise counsel and 
prudent appeal to the better elements of both, he is able to take 
away the error, and bring back these lives again into harmony. 
There is much potentiality for good in man that continually 
goes to waste for the lack of some kind counselor to bring it 
into act. 

Again, there is merit before God for the peaceful 
disposition of the heart, even though occasion were wanting 
for it to manifest itself in outward action. Man judges of the 
properties of things from the nature of the actions which come 
under the observation of human faculties. One judges of man’s 
heart from his external actions; man can not read the heart 
itself. But with God it is otherwise. God weighs in their just 
value the dispositions of the heart; he knows the potential good 
in us, and the potential evil; he knows our fortitude in 
standing fast in virtue, even before we are tried ; and he knows 
our weakness, even while we are in a present state of virtue. 
And so it is with the virtue of peacemaking. If the whole 
interior man is in a state of peace with man and with nature, 
this is the fulfilment of the beatitude, even though no great 
occasion present itself for calling forth this quality of soul. 

And again, in the ordinary neighborly intercourse of man 
with man, the peacemaker has a fruitful field. Much of the 
evil of human society is caused by the litigious spirit in man. 
This is especially true in Americans. We are over-jealous of 
our personal rights and liberties. Often is it verified that the 
real motive in a litis-contestation is simply the gratification of 
a vindicated right. If the litigants were asked for an opinion 
on the excellence of the beatitudes, they would readily assent to 
the beautiful doctrine, but the truth is assented to without 
making any due impression on the heart. What society needs 
is not more courts and lawyers, but more peacemakers. 

As we study the great ethical code of these beatitudes, and 
then look out upon the world, and see such a faint reflection of 
it in the ordinary life of man, we might be tempted to think 
that the message of the Lord had been too sublime for man, and 
had failed by having contemplated an ideal man, and not man 
as he is. This would be to mistake the scope of the Gospel. 
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Christ never promised to reform the world as the world. He 
offered to reform man by taking him out of the world. For 
this cause Paul saith: ‘For our citizenship (πολέτευμα) is in 
Heaven; from whence we look also for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’—Phil. III. 20. It is vain therefore to look for 
the grand ideal of Christ in the man of the world. Look for 
him in those chosen souls who keep aloof from the spirit of the 
world. These souls will never constitute the great bulk of 
mankind. It isa mystery that the spirit of the world has the 
many, and God has the few. 

Carlyle called it a tragedy that one man should die 
ignorant, who had capacity for knowledge. Is it not a greater 
tragedy that a man having capacity for God and immortal life 
should he like a beast, sleeping the sleep of the world, and 
while the “body stands so broad, and brawny, the soul should 
lie blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, almost annihilated?” 

Of course, these beatitudes have their degrees. In some 
degree they must be found in every soul that shall see salvation ; 
in their fullest degree they are found only in a few grander 
spirits, who follow Christ more closely, and who continually 
look upward, and discern their celestial home 

Man should be ever conscious that within him is a 
Promethus bound, struggling to be free. The divine in man 
is hemmed in, and fettered by this solid flesh of ours. “For 
the corruptible body is a load upon the soul, and the earthly 
habitation presseth down the mind that museth upon many 
things.’’ Wisdom, IX. τς. And the result is that many men 
“live as though man were but a patent digester; and the belly 
with its adjuncts were the grand reality.”’ In such men, we 
find not the fulfilment of the ideal of the beatitudes. Let him 
therefore who aspires to bring into his life this great teaching, 
not waste his time in bootless sighing for impossible things; let 
him apply the code at once to the ordinary affairs of domestic 
and social life. Hast thou in thy own home by kind word and 
patient yielding, and prudent counsel, stilled the tempest of 
hearts, and calmed the rising passions of wrath and discord ? 
Thy deed is known in Heaven; thou art a peacemaker of 
Christ. Hast thou come between thy contending neighbors 
with kindly offices of charity and reconciliation? Hast thou 
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driven out the spirit of hatred and revenge from the meanest 
human bosom? Hast thou in any measure, or in any way made 
men hate each other less, and love each other more? Hast thou 
when reviled, offended, and wronged, kept thy soul in a state of 
peace, being content to commit thy cause to God who knoweth 
the secrets of hearts? If thou hast done this, or if thou wilt do 
this, be of good cheer: thou art enrolled in the army of Christ 
under the standard of the Cross. 

The opportunities of peacemaking meet us at every step 
of life’s journey. Every life has its storms, and needs its 
peacemakers. And they to whom strength of mind, and 
talents, and education have been given should use these gifts to 
smooth the rough and crooked ways in the lives of those who 
have received less. 

A valuable office of the peacemaker may be illustrated as 
follows: Some friend or acquaintance comes to us, and relates 
something received from a fellow mortal which has moved him 
to indignation. The nature of the thing received may be 
various, calling for various treatment. In the first place, it 
may be a positive certain injustice and wrong. In such case, 
there is no profit in trying to convince the person that the thing 
is justifiable. He knows that it is not, and whatever effect our 
counsel might have upon him for the moment, the remembrance 
of the wrong would surge up, and cancel it soon afterward. 
The first thing therefore to do is to induce the person to a cool 
review of the fact in all its bearings, being careful to show the 
person that you are not eager to weaken his side of the question. 
Such treatment begets confidence, and the person will reveal 
all that is necessary for a true understanding of the case. 
In such dispassionate review of a fact, many things will 
come out, which, when explained properly, will lessen the 
anger of the contestant. The next thing to consider is the 
subjective state of the person; whether he will stand the 
perfection of the law which is of counsel, or whether the most 
to be hoped is the preservation of that which binds under 
precept; and the advice given will vary accordingly. Then we 
must examine whether the state of the case, permits a recourse 
tolaw. There are, of course, cases where the injustice is great 
and plain, but circumstances make a recourse to judicial 
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settlement profitless to the individual. In such cases, such 
procedure is to be dissuaded; for the gratification of the spirit 
of revenge may never be made the motive of a suitinlaw. In 
such cases, the weakness of human law will still intensify the 
person’s anger, and the only availing motive to calm the 
distressed soul is to induce him to lay his cause before God, the 
true Judge of man. It is marvellous how this thought will 
temper the wild thirst for the avenging of injuries. The mind 
wracked by the flaws and errors, and delays in human law can 
be made to rest calmly on the knowledge that God’s justice is 
sure, and his judgments true. It is a maddening thought that 
no one can be made to see the justice of a man’s cause. To 
impress on such a one that God sees the justice of it, and that 
in his own time, he will render full justice, takes away the 
madness from a mind in which God holds a place. But in 
a case which calls for a process of law to render justice, it 
will be the office of the peacemaker to keep the mind from 
hatred and thoughts of revenge, even while justice is sought 
in the courts. This will be, of course, difficult, especially 
in rude minds, 

A state of hatred in the mind is often due to a certain 
confusion of the person of the offender with the act of offense. 
The offense is evil, and no power can make us love it; and we 
are apt to look at offender and offense “sub uno respectu.”’ 
What we really should do, and move others to do, is to look 
back of the offense to the person of the man bearing the image 
of God in his soul, for whom Heaven was made, and Christ was 
born, Butin the great majority of cases, we shall find that the 
gravity of the offense exists only in the imagination of the 
offended. In these cases, we have only to show forth the true 
nature of the action, moving the offended person to a benign 
interpretation of all doubtful features of the same, and bringing 
into strong relief the redeeming features. Of course, all must 
have a basis of truth; for if we overdo the plea for the offender, 
our whole argument will be doubted and rejected. And 
throughout it all, the leading thought must be that we are not 
called to love the personal qualities of man, nor man in himself 
considered, but as he is a creature of God; that is, we are called 
to include him in that grand act of love that centers in God. 
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A frequent source of bitterness and strife among mortals is 
the circulation of damaging reports. In this class of evils often 
the effect produced is much greater than enters into the mind 
of the one who circulates the report. As the nature of a thing 
is brought into stronger relief and better known by some 
examination of its opposite, so we may come at a better 
knowledge of the value of peacemaking by some reflections on 
the phase of trouble-making known as detraction. The 
detractor is the exact opposite of the peacemaker. As the 
microbes and bacilli spread disease, so the evil tongue spreads 
discontent, contention, and strife in communities. God is the 
author of peace, and the peacemakers are his agents; Satan is 
the author of hate and strife, and the detractors are his agents. 
Back and forth they operate between individuals and families, 
and pour the poison of hell into hearts; and foster the worst 
passions of the human breast. Always the worst is transmitted, 
and the imagination is called in to dress up the report, and 
make it startling. Detraction is pre-eminently the vice of 
people of low intellectual status, and its ravages are especially 
prevalent in the homes of the common people. 

The duty of the peacemaker regarding these reports is 
manifold, yet plain. In the first place, it is his duty, when an 
evil report comes to him, to work that which in him lies to 
suppress it, and to endeavor to impress the detractor with the 
baseness of his action in circulating the report. But it is 
especially with the injured party that the office of the 
peacemaker is effective. Some one comes to us and relates that 
a certain person has circulated an evil report about him. The 
heart is swollen with resentment and anger. Now many a one 
will make answer: ‘Yes, I heard that, and such and such 
other things that the same individual said of you.’’ But the 
peacemaker begins softly to speak of good things which the 
aforesaid individual has said of the offended party; of certain 
neighborly acts rendered; of evidences known to himself of the 
esteem in which the offended party is held by the aforesaid 
neighbor. Then the magnitude of the offense is reduced to its 
proper dimensions, the palhiating features, are brought out, the 
lack of malice, and the thoughtlessness of the utterance; 
perhaps also it will be possible to insist on the uncertainty of 
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the information. But even in the case of the blackest and 
most malicious detraction or calumny, there is always the 
example of Christ to which to appeal to soften all offended 
hearts. 

Joining the tenth verse of Matthew with the preceding, 
some have contended that there are here promulgated eight 
beatitudes. This is the more common opinion, and 1s embodied 
in catechetical instructions among English Catholics. Tostatus 
and others limit the number to seven, chiefly because the 
reward here indicated is not specifically different from that in 
the first beatitude. The whole discussion is vain. The idea of 
numeration was certainly not in the Lord’s mind. Neither was 
it his purpose so to individualize these beatitudes that they 
might be numbered as distinct quotations. He had not in 
mind to give seven truths, or eight truths, but all truth; and 
naturally these truths intertwine and merge into one another. 
The numeration is a human invention to aid the mind to seize 
and retain the doctrine, and we believe that the number eight 
serves best for the purpose. As the doctrine of the tenth verse 
of Matthew is expanded and developed in the subsequent 
verses, we shall expound its sense in the exposition of the 
following texts. 
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11. Μαχάριοί ἐστε Stay Gvet- 22. Μαχάριοί ἐστε ὅταν wtor- 


” 


δίσωσιν ὑμᾶς χαὶ διώξωσιν χαὶ εἴπωσιν σώσιν ὅμᾶς οἱ ἄνθρωποι, wat ὅταν 


- . , . - . Κα ° , 4 -« ι > ~ ἢ x 
say GOVTOGV “αὐ ὑμῶν ψευδόμενοι αἀϑοσισωσιν VUAS Fat ογειοισωσιν Zar 
iy ὃ Ι y tes: v 2 
“ ᾿ ‘a ᾿ r- < ae . ἢ 
ἕνεχεν ἐμοῦ. ἐχξάλωσιν τὸ ὄνομα. ὑμῶν WS πονηρον 


.“ .“- ΕΝ » “- ν᾿ , 
ἕνεχα τοῦ Υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. 


72, Χαίρετε. καὶ ἀγαλλιᾶσῦξ, 23. Χάρητε ἐν ἐχείνῃ τῇ Huse 
ὅτι ὁ μισθὸς ὑμῶν πολὺς ἐν τοῖς χαὶ σχιρτήσατε: ἰδοὺ yao, 6 μίσθο 
οὐρανοῖς: οὕτως γὰρ ἐξίωξαν τοὺς ὑμῶν πολὺς ἐν τῷ Odpav@: τὰ 
προφήτας τοὺς πρὸ ὑμῶν. cx αὐτὰ yao ἐποίουν τοῖς cpopytats 


Ε <> GaAuc. che 24. Ilaty οὐαὶ ὑμῖν, τοῖς mAou- 
γῆς: ἐὰν δὲ τὸ ἅλας μωρανθῇ, ἐν clots, ὅτι ἀπέχετε τὴν παράχλησιν 
fh) > t tis 5 2 i ϊ | 
τίνι ἁλισθήσεται; εἰς οὐδὲν ἰσχύει ὑμῶν. 

ἔτι, εἰ μὴ κληθὲν ἔξω χκαταπατεῖσθαι 


ὑπὸ. Ξῶν. ἀνθρῳπῶν, 
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φὼς τοὺ 


ι πόλις χρυδῆναι 


15. Odds xalousty Auvyvov xat 
τιθέασιν αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τὸν μόδιον, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπὶ τὴν λυχνίαν, καὶ λάμπει πᾶσιν 
TOS εὖ TH Oxia. 
16. τὸ) 


” 
ἔμπροσθεν 


λαμψάτω τὸ φῶς 


ὑμῶν τῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
ὅπως ἴδωσιν ὑμῶν τὰ καλὰ ἔργα χαὶ 
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Woly τὸν πατερὰ ὑμῶν τὸν ἔν 
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τοῖς οὐρανοῖς. 

11. Blessed are ye when 
men shall reproach you, and 
persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. 


12 Rejoice, and be exceed- 
ing glad: for great is your 
reward in Heaven: for so per- 
secuted they the prophets which 
were before you. 


13. Ye are the salt of the 
earth: but if the salt have lost 
its savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted? it is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men 


14. Ye are the light of the 
world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. 


15. Neither do men light 
a lamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and 
it shineth unto all that are in 
the house. 


25. Οὐαὶ ὑμῖν, of ἐμπεπλησμέ- 
vot νῦν, ὅτι πεινάσετε: οὐαὶ οἱ γε- 
λῶντες νῦν, ὅτι πενθήσετε nal χλαύ- 
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Vowse 


26. Odat 


εἴπωσιν πάντες οἱ ἄνθρωποι, κατὰ 


OTAaY ULES %AAWS 
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τὰ αὐτὰ γὰρ ἐποίουν τοῖς ψευδοπρο- 


φήταις οἱ πατέρες αὐτῶν. 


22. Blessed are ye, when 
men shall hate you, and when 
they shall reject you from 
them, and reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, 


for the Son of man’s sake. 


23. Rejoice in that day, and 
leap for joy: for behold your 
reward is great in Heaven: for 
in the same manner did their 
fathers unto the prophets. 


24. But woe unto you that 
are rich! for ye have received 
your consolation. 


25. Woe unto you, ye that 
are full now! for ye shall 
hunger. Woe unto you, ye 
that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep. 


26. Woe unto you, when 
all men shall speak well of 
you! for in the same manner 
did their fathers to the false 
prophets. 
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Ta. ven: so. lef “vour lent 
shine before men, that they 
may see vour good works, and 
eoruy. vour Father “270-1 
in Heaven. 


In the eleventh verse of Matthew, ρῆμα is added after 
πονηρὸν in CG, E, K, M.S, U,V. FP, a and  Ἰ toa 
in the Syriac versions, and is endorsed by Origen. In the 
thirteenth verse of Matthew, we find the reading @Anéev in 
&, B, C, 1, 33, and in some codices of the Philoxenian Syriac. 
The greater number of authorities favor the reading SAn@jvar. 

In the twenty-fifth verse of Luke, viv is added after 
εἐμπόπλησμέμοι in δὶ Bo Lb, ΤῸ A, Bae 2 oe 
twenty-sixth verse, most of the authorities add πάντες before 
οἱ ἄνθρωποι. 

In the life of man there are two contrary forces forever in 
action. Both are powerful, both have their motives, and both 
have their followers. Between these forces there 15 an essential 
enmity. The one is the spirit of the world, which makes man 
a creature of the earth; shapes his life in conformity with the 
ideas which regulate the life of worldings; makes him a 
persona grata to the powerful ones of earth. The other is the 
Spirit of God, which moves man to renunciation of earthly 
goods; which moves man to despise the false philosophy, and 
the false principles of the earthly man for God and truth. 

These two spirits divide humanity into earthly men and 
heavenly men; and between these two classes there is a conflict. 
The power of the earth, and the fat of the earth have always 
been chiefly in the hands of the earthly class. Such things 
constitute the prize that the spirit of the world gives in return 
for the service of immortal souls, and many follow. This 
spirit comes close to us; it is entrenched in every department 
of human life; it makes use of all the show and pomp, and 
pageantry. It labors in every plane of man’s life to eliminate 
the supernatural, and enthrone the natural. Man is by nature 
a fallen being; and to follow the spirit of the world, all that he 
has to do is to give up, and flow with the mighty tide of human 
life. To go with the Spirit of God means renunciation and 
combat; it means to do things that nobody else is doing; it 
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means to do at every step what man naturally hates to do; it 
means to cast our lot with the few, and forego comfort and ease, 
and to make our future mode of being, of which we know so 
little, more real than this sensible warm life which we love. 
Hence it is verified that the many and the powerful are arrayed 
on the side of the spirit of the world, and these have always 
persecuted those who followed not the world’s mode of thinking 
and the world’s mode of doing. This has been the history of 
man from the beginning. The impious Cain slew the pious 
Abel. Abraham was compelled to go out from his own people 
and from his own possessions in order to serve God. The 
unfaithful Ishmael harrassed Isaac; the impious Esau hated 
and sought to kill Jacob. The brethren of Joseph conspired 
against his life. Pharaoh and his hosts oppressed Israel; the 
Israelites themselves turned against Moses; Saul sought the life 
of David. The persecution of the early prophets maybe learned 
from the soliloquy of Eliah: ‘“‘And he said: I have been very 
zealous for the Lord God of hosts: because the children of 
Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thy altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword, and I, even I only, am 
left, and they seek my life to take it away.” —I. [III]. Kings, 
XIX. 14. It was no light persecution that drew from the man 
of God such a bitter plaint. The prophet Micah prophesied 
the truth to the impious Ahab, and was therefore smitten in 
the face, and cast into prison, sorely afflicted and reserved for 
death. Jeremiah prophesied the truth tothe princes of Israel, 
and because he would not fill them with false, vain hopes, they 
smote him, and cast him into prison. They sought power 
from the King to kill him: ‘‘Then they took Jeremiah and 
cast him into the dungeon of Malchiah the son of Hammelech, 
that was in the court of the prison: and they let down 
Jeremiah with cords. And in the dungeon there was no water, 
but mire; so Jeremiah sank in the mire.’’—Jer. XXXVIITI. 6. 

It is a well founded tradition with Jews and early Fathers 
that Jeremiah was sawn in twain by a saw by command of 
the impious Manasseh. 

Of the persecutions of the saints of the Old Law Paul 
discourses in Hebrews, XI. 37-38: ‘‘They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they were slain with the 
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sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins: 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented; of whom: the world was 
not worthy. They wandered in deserts, and in mountains; in 
dens and caves of the earth.” 

A terrible persecution fell upon the faithful of Israel under 
the Seleucida. Now Christ looking forward, and foreseeing 
that the life of his Church would be in persecution, animated 
his followers to fortitude and perseverance by the example of 
the heroes of old. As his discourse was primarily intended for 
his Apostles and disciples, he brings into especial prominence 
what the lives of the prophets had been. They were called to 
succeed into the place of the prophets, to make head against 
the same spirit of the world, to speak God’s truth fearlessly ; 
and they were to expect the same treatment at the hands of 
the world. And they received it. The story of the first three 
centuries tells of the mighty conflict between the exponents of 
the law of Christ and the spirit of the world. The Christians 
were hated by men; the name of Christian was an emblem of 
reproach and reviling. And those heroes of old actually did 
rejoice, and were glad in the midst of persecution; for they 
looked forward to Christ and his reward. 

The qualification that the Evangelists record here is plain. 
Luke says that the persecution must be for Christ’s sake ; and 
Matthew says that, to be meritorious, it must be falsely put 
upon us. To sutfer persecution for crime places not a man in 
this blessed class. These evils must, as Matthew says, be borne 
for the sake of righteousness, which he afterwards explains to 
be borne for the sake of the Lord. Hence St. Peter saith: 
‘But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an 
evil-doer, or as a busy-body in other men’s matters. But if any 
man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let him 
glorify God for this cause.’’—I. Pet. IV. 15-16. 

It is evident that Christ is here not merely exhorting to 
perseverance through persecution, but predicting a state which, 
in various degrees, has always been the life of the Church. 

Some explain the name of which Christ speaks, in saying 
that men would cast out their name as evil, to mean not the 
proper name of the individual, but the name of Christian, by 
which his followers were to be known. Though this is 
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supported by the authority of able commentators, we prefer to 
understand thereby the individual name of the several ones. 
The name of a man is a symbol of the man, and its hearing 
calls up an idea of the man in the human mind. Christ 
signified that so intense would be the world’s hatred, that any 
symbol that called up the idea of his followers in the minds of 
their persecutors would be hated, and its very sound would stir 
the soul with deep disgust. This opinion includes the former; 
for it says that every appellation by which men would desig- 
nate his followers would be hated by men. 

The Lord not only exhorts to patience in these trials and 
persecutions, but even bids them rejoice and be glad. Now 
these words plainly mean that Christ’s followers should be more 
pleased to receive persecution than to receive its opposite. 
This is impossible for the natural man. It is impossible for 
the indifferently good man. And yet it is the only logical 
position for a Christian. 

The error with many Christians is that they never receive 
into their souls the fullness of the truths of Christianity. They 
receive a certain smattering of half understood truths, and hold 
feebly to these, at the same time that they go largely with the 
world. The world has no difficulty in placing its inducements 
before men; they are in our own corrupt nature, and in 
everything we see; but Heaven’s inducements only reveal 
themselves to the soul that has purified itself from the grosser 
things of earth ;and hence they are often neglected and ignored. 
Now the Christian code demands things of a man that he will 
not do without an inducement; and Christ holds out this 
inducement in the great reward in Heaven. 

Erroneous theorists have attacked the goodness of actions 
done for reward. In fact, the doctrine of the service of God for 
hope of reward is almost exclusively a Catholic tenet. That 
the doctrine is supported by clear Scriptural authority, is 
sufficiently proven from this passage, but we have cumulative 
evidence for the same doctrine in the Psalter, in Paul’s Epistles 
and in other portions of Scripture. Man has an obligation to 
pay heed to all the Lord’s words, and very often in Scripture is 
the hope of reward held out as an inducement for man’s service. 
It would be absurd to hold out to man this hope, if it were 
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wrong for man to make of it a motive of action. And in the 
present text, and in many other declarations of the Lord, the 
hope of reward is made the very foundation of man’s Christian 
life. Catholic commentators cite in proof of the Catholic 
doctrine verse 112 of Ps. CXRIX [Vulg. CX VIEL | whieh stands 
thus in the Vulgate: “‘Inchnavi cor meum ead faciendas 
justificationes tuas in «wternum propter retributionem.’’ The 
Hebrew original does not justify this reading. According to 
the aforesaid original, it should read: 01 have inclined my 
heart to perform thy statutes forever, even unto the end.”’ 
Hence, there is no proving force in the arguments drawn from 
the Vulgate reading of this text. But we do not need this text. 
The great hope that animated Paul in his great life was the 
hope of reward. He fills his hearers with that same great hope. 
He appeals to the example of ‘‘Moses who esteemed the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, 
for he looked forward unto the recompense of a reward.’’— 
Heb. XI. 26. 

The error of those who reject the service that looks forward 
unto a reward is that they falsely beheve that the respect of a 
reward detracts from the love of God. This is not so; for God 
himself is the essence of that reward. God has prepared a 
blessed state of existence for man, in which man is to enjoy the 
vision of God, and a state of transcendental happiness with 
God. It is God’s will that man should strive to attain this, and 
God holds it before man amid the heavy sorrows of earth. 
The appreciation of felicity, which is God’s gift, detracts nothing 
from the giver, but intensifies our love for the Supreme Good ; 
for the reason that he is good to us. To endeavor to love God, 
even though he were oblivious of us, and had nothing for us, 15 
to endeavor to conceive an impossible concept. God would 
deny his nature, if he were not good to the being into whom he 
had placed a capability and longings for the vision of God. 
And any thought that contemplates changing the nature of 
God is impossible and vain. Man is asked to love God, as 
he is the Supreme Good and rewarder of man, In this concept, 
God and his reward are combined in the same order that 
they exist in his own divine nature; and the act is possible 
and good. Any other conception is impossible to man and 
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a vanity. It would be as reasonable to ask one’s self, if one 
would be willing to go to hell to avoid sin. The concept 
deserves no answer, because it implies a contradiction, and 
is unthinkable. 

The second term here used by Luke to express joy in 
persecution is σκιρτήσατε from σκιρτάω, which properly means 
to spring, to leap, to bound. It indicates a great degree of joy, 
which is often manifested by such movements. The true life 
of the Christian can not be understood by the world. These 
are especially the days of half men and half Christians, and not 
much heed is paid to this divine exhortation. Man would 
rejoice in such manner, if he made a million, or received a high 
office, or rose to fame. These are the realities of earth, and the 
earthly man rejoices in their possession. Now faith makes the 
possessions of Heaven equally real to the heavenly man, and he 
rejoices in their possession. As the very pushing forward to 
the things of God involves a persecution, and as persecution 15 
the best test that we have broken away from the spirit of the 
world, and are following the Spirit of God, so does the Christian 
rejoice in persecution, to which is attached a corresponding 
reward. This is only possible for the man who lives in Heaven, 
and who counts his wealth by what he has stored up there, 
and rejoices in its accumulation. Filled with this spirit, 
Peter and John, when beaten for the cause of Christ, ‘went 
forth from the presence of the Council, rejoicing that they were 
accounted worthy to suffer shame for his name.—Acts, V. 41. 
Sustained by the same hope, the martyrs went forth intrepidly 
and gladly to die for Christ. 

_ The prophecy contained in the words of Christ was literally 
fulfilled in the lives of the Apostles, and of all his first followers. 
It has been fulfilled ever since in the life of the Church, and in 
greater or less degree in the lives of her individual members. 
The peace which came to the Church under Constantine was 
soon after broken by Julian the Apostate. He was succeeded 
by the Arians, who enlisted the power of the State against the 
members of the true faith. As the Church spread to other 
lands, she encountered the opposition of the spirit of the world, 
and the words of Christ were fulfilled in the lives of her teachers 
and her children. The mighty wave of Islamism swept over 
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the East, and setting in Westward threatened to submerge 
Christianity. The Church was allowed to suffer but not to 
die. And then the great Apostasy broke out, and mar- 
shalled all the elements peculiarly worldly against the old 
Church. Protestantism rejects ‘blessings, and absolutions, the 
intercession of Saints, the grace of the Sacraments; and in great 
measure the prospect of the future life. Protestantism essays 
to make a man respectable, and leave him on earth. It is the 
religion of the worldly-minded. It casts out the real preserice, 
because it is too supernatural. Protestantism is Pelagian; it 
appeals to the native pride in man, it falls back on the heathen 
Virtues of our original nature, It places respectability above 
faith, and refinement above the law of God.” The protestant 
with ‘closed affections, and haughty reserve, and dreariness 
within, falls back upon his worldly integrity, honor, energy, 
prudence, and perseverence "Protestantism makes the most 
of the natural man; and the world has rewarded it. Prot- 
estantism has the wealth, and the power, and the refinement, 
and it looks down with pity and disdain on the i 1gnorance and 
vulgarity of the Catholic Church. The world persecutes not 
protestantism, because protestantism is but a refined form of 
the spirit of the world. “This life holds out prizes to merit and 
exertion. Men rise above all their fellows: they gain fame and 
honors, wealth and power, which we call worldly goods.”’ 

Protestantism approves these. It fosters the thought that 
the natural man may follow society with its social ranks, and 
aims, and pursuits, and pleasures, and prizes, and still serve 
Christ. Hence it gathers under its standard those who shrink 
away from an intensely supernatural religion. The words of 
Christ have been ever true of the position of the Church with 
the world, They are true to-day. In every country in the 
world, the Church suffers the invasion of her rights, and an 
oppression by the worldly forces. In most cases, her members 
are chiefly of the despised class. The pride of intellect insults 
her, and laughs at her ordinances: the power of the State 
wrongs her; the influence of wealth and worldly position is 
pitted against her. The forms of persecution change, but the 
fixed enmity between the Church and the world’s forces, In some 
form, endures. Now when a man would leave the world’s 
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camp, and go over to the Church, he must do more than merely 
assent to some truth that he had formerly not received. He 
must change his whole life. This is a hard thing to do. Hence 
full conversions are not frequent. Protestantism allows to a 
man the pride of intellect; he may follow his own bent in re- 
ligion. Catholicity demands the obedience of faith to mysteries 
and to authority. ‘Protestant refinement teaches a man 
to politely seek his own; Catholic refinement moves to 
renunciation.” 

But it is not alone in the great life of the Church that 
persecution prevails, it must be also in the lives of individuals. 
In some form or other those who follow the principles of Christ 
must incur the persecution of the world. The words of Christ 
are corroborated by the words of Paul: ‘‘Yea and all that wil 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.”’—II. Tim. 
Ill. r2. Inorder to keep in harmony with the world, one must 
use the world’s methods, and as these are forbidden to the 
Christian, there arises a conflict. The spirit of the world, 
acting in the first ages, hunted the Christians to death; the 
spirit of the world, acting in England and Ireland, tore from 
the people property, civil rights, and even life itself. The 
spirit of the world, in our own country, wrongs the Catholic 
people, and discriminates against them in some of the blessings 
which should be insured by every form of government. Per- 
secution is the criterion by which a man is known as Christ’s. 

But aman may say: “I hold fast to Christ, and I 
experience no persecution.” True, but let him look closer, and 
he shall find that it is because he is forever making compromises 
with the spirit of the world. “We fall into the many con- 
ventional modes of wrong-doing so easily. They do not shock 
the moral sense of the community; we come to move in 
the thought of the world. One after the other, we surrender 
principles of Christ’s faith, and adopt the easier theories of the 
world, till our religion becomes the religion of the day, and this 
entails no persecution. The religion of the day takes the 
brighter side of the Gospel,—its tidings of comfort, its precepts 
of love; all darker, deeper views of man’s condition being 
comparatively forgotten. This is the religion natural to a 
civilized age, and well has Satan dressed and completed it into 
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an idol of truth. As the reason is cultivated, the taste formed, 
the atfections and sentiments refined, a general decency and 
erace will, of course, spread over the face of society quite 
independently of the influence of Revelation. That beauty and 
delicacy of thought, which is so attractive in books, then 
extends to the conduct of life, to all we have, all we do, all we 
are. Our manners are courteous; we avoid giving pain or 
offense, The love of the beautiful and the rule of expediency 
supersede conscience, and the sin which is out Gr Viste 16 
avoided. The awful mysteriousness of religion, the inflexible 
justice and wrath of God are explained away out of religion. 
Everything is bright and cheerful. Religion is pleasant and 
easy, benevolence is the chief v irtue.’ 

To prevent the religion of the day from becoming dull, it 
must receive modifications from the ever accommodating dis- 
coveries of science. Preaching must be alive. The religion 
of the day has no place for St. John of old preaching: “My 
little children, love one another.’’ ‘‘Hence excitements are 
eagerly sought out and rewarded. New objects in religion, new 
systems and plans, new doctrines, new preachers, are necessary 
to satisfy that craving which the so-called spread of knowledge 
has created.”” Now this religion of the day is Satan’s coun- 
terfeit of the religion of Christ. ‘It has no true fear of God, 
no hatred of sin, no humility, no change of heart, no firm 
adherence to doctrinal truth. It is a religion which cultivates 
the intellect without disciplining the heart. The men of the 
day have not gone to the authority of God to seek what religion 
is, but they have made a religion of their own, after the manner 
of what they thought religion ought to be.” Man’s duty is not 
sought in the will of God, but in what the canons of society 
call elegant. The whole theory of the fall of man and the 
necessity of grace, of the wrath of God, and the eternity of hell 
has become unpopular, and it is set aside. Man is invited to 
have large views on human nature, to insist on the brotherhood 
of man. The world has fallen into what St. Bernard calls 
a ‘“maledicta securitas,”’ a ‘‘cold, self-wise, self-sufficient 
tranquility.” Deep contrition for sin is not a feature of the 
religion of the day. Sins are forgotten, and conscience sleeps. 
Such, in part, is the shallow creed of the day, popular because it 
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puts no obstacle in the way of following the prizes of this life, 
but rather heightens the enjoyment of the present visible sys- 
tem of things. On the stage of human life we see believer and 
unbeliever move side by side; we see them engage in the divers 
affairs of human life; and we should never be able to tell who 
was the Christian, and who the unbeliever from their conduct 
of life. The Christian weakly holds to those elements of his 
creed which do not conflict with his worldly interests; 10 15 first 
the world and success in life, and then religion in a mild form 
for leisure moments. The world persecutesnosuchman. But 
when a man, like the Baptist of old, squares everything with 
the law of Christ, then no matter what his station in life, the 
world will persecute him. If he be a laborer, the world in the 
form of the secret society will persecute him to force him into 
their ranks, that he may be able to sell his labor. It will 
persecute him in hatred of his faith, and call his intensity of 
faith bigotry. It will persecute him in his observance of the 
precepts of the Church, and call it superstition. He will lose 
many advantages that the spirit of the world holds out, because 
they can only be attained by the sacrifice of principles that he 
will not let go. The spirit of the world laughs at the father of 
a large family, and calls him a fool because he will not subvert 
one of the basic laws of the universe. The toiler who will not 
engage in the obscene conversation of his fellows is unpopular. 
If he is wronged, and adopts the non-resistance of the Gospel, 
he is dubbed a coward. Men wrong him, because he will not 
strike back, nor appeal to the arm of the law. It is a 
strong man who has the moral courage to kneel down and say 
morning or evening prayer when observed. The man in 
business must lie and cheat in a hundred conventional ways or 
suffer in competition with those whose law is the spirit of the 
world. The professional man is moved in multifarious ways to 
make compromises with the spirit of the world. 

The words of Christ do not signify that in the life of the 
Christian there should be ever present an actual persecution, 
but that the trend of the world is opposed to the trend of the 
life of the Church and her children, and that their opposing 
interests and purposes will always more or less clash. It is 
easy to see the verification in the life of the Church. In the 
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lives of her individual members, there will be times in which 
the persecution takes not on a specific form, but in every life 
which passes through the ordinary span of earthly existence, 
and adheres closely to the principles of belief and conduct of 
Christ, there will be times of actual persecution suffered for 
Christ’s high law, and the more active the elements that 
separate the Christian’s life from the life of the world, the more 
exposed is he to the fiercer attack of the spirit of the world in 
its Protean forms. 

St. Luke balances the doctrine by placing in antithesis the 
destiny of the worldly man. He proclaims woe to the rich, to 
those that are filled, to those that laugh, and to those who have 
the praises of men. The words are not to be taken in their 
bald literalism, but in the hght of the context, and according to 
the analogy of faith. In proclaiming woe to the rich, Christ is 
simply completing and corroborating the first beatitude. When 
a proposition is true, its contrary must be false. The doctrine 
of the first beatitude is true; it denominates the elect of God; 
hence its contrary must denominate those who are not the elect 
of God, and their destiny is proclaimed in the woe addressed to 
them. What Christ here condemns is not man’s possession of 
property, but property's possession of man. He condemns not 
the philanthropic, charitable rich man whom we may conceive 
in our thoughts, but the concrete rich man as we find him, and 
as every age has found him. It has been well said of man that 
he is “a vulture flying through this world, and looking for 
something to eat, and shrieking dolefully because carrion 
enough is not given him.” The possibility is in man’s nature 
to have riches and not trust in them, to consider the goods of 
the world as intrusted to man’s stewardship, to be wisely 
applied to relieve suffering, and promote the welfare of society. 
Upon such a rich man the denunciation falls not. But where 
shall we find such a rich man? Considering man’s nature as he 
is, there is a close connection between the having of wealth and 
the trusting in wealth, and hence the terrible words of the 
Saviour mean that the possession of wealth is a calamity to the 
Christian, and that its general tendency is inconsistent with 
the state of salvation. 
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The state of the Christian in its highest form consists in 
renunciation; its middle form adapted to ordinary Christian 
life is expressed by Solomon: “Give me neither riches nor 
poverty; but supply me with that which is needful and 
sufficient.’’ And in the following verse, Solomon gives the 
reason: “Lest I be full, and deny thee, and say: who is the 
Lord; or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain.’’ For the man of strong faith and great love of God, 
the state of voluntary poverty is the best, but for the man who 
lives in the middle plane of the Christian life, sufficient property 
for comfortable livelihood affords the best state for Christian 
life. Tostrive by honorable means to have this, does not place 
man in the class condemned here by Christ; at the same time 
that the higher state is held out to those who are strong enough 
to bear it. When a man is in great poverty, he is apt to 
become sullen and discouraged. A certain feeling of moral 
irresponsibility is apt to come upon him, and he may become 
oblivious of the dignity of his manhood. He will not think of 
Heaven, while his children are ragged, his home cold, and he 
and his family hungry. Hence, while teaching the great spirit 
of renunciation to all, we have need to inculcate thrift and 
frugality to those of the humbler walks of life, not as a slight 
evil that we must tolerate while living here, but as a positive 
virtue befitting their state of life. Therefore the spirit of 
poverty must pervade all Christians, and even those who are 
exhorted to save their earnings are to be taught their transitory 
character. The words of Christ invite to a state which insures 
the highest moral development of man, which ranges between 
strict renunciation and the possession of a competence. The 
rich man who serves God well is an exception to his class, and 
as an exception, he emerges from the woe pronounced against 
the rich by Christ. It is very difficult to be this exceptional 
rich man. So difficult indeed is it to possess wealth, and hold 
our course Heavenward, that the Lord in another place uttered 
these dreadful words: ‘Verily I say unto you that a rich man 
shall hardly enter into the kingdom of Heaven.’’ And again: 
“T say unto you, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.’’—Matt. XIX. 23, 24. 
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The whole tenor of the New Testament is in praise of 
poverty, and in condemnation of riches. St. James indeed 
declares that the election of God regards the poor: ‘“ Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom which he hath promised to them that love him??’— 
Jas. II. 5. When we see certain people of wealth leading 
respectable lives, and faithfully attending divine worship, and 
engaging in philanthropic work; and see on the other hand the 
vulgarity, and the narrowness of soul, and the coarse tastes, and 
perhaps the coarser sins into which poverty has plunged a man, 
we may be disposed to believe that the words of the Lord must 
be taken with a certain latitude, and that perhaps all that was 
intended was a general counsel against eXcessive covetousness 
and avarice. This is erroneous. In commending poverty, the 
Lord had regard to the state considered in itself, and he by no 
means commended all who might be in that state. But the 
state itself is consistent with the law of the Gospel; and in 
itself, it offers no obstacle to the perfect law. If sins are 
committed in poverty, they are not committed asa resultant of 
the state itself. Of course, the vast majority of the world’s 
population is poor, and the elect are few, so that a man may not 
fall back on his mere poverty as a title to salvation; but he can 
regard such state as in itself consistent with the highest 
perfection. Now as regards the state of the wealthy, the very 
state is a hindrance to the service of God. A man in such a 
state must continually battle against a powerful tendency of the 
most deadly character, which springs from the very state itself. 
If outward respectability were religion, then it would be well 
with the rich, but God is the searcher of hearts. The vices of 
the poor appear to all; we judge according to appearance, and 
we condemn them. Gold hides the vices of the rich. Wealth 
becomes a substitute in man’s heart for God, and we see it not. 
Riches generate a haughtiness that extends even to man’s re- 
lations to God. Riches increase the love of this life, and the 
Lord says if a man love this life, he shall lose it. Riches exalt 
a man, inflate his heart, and fill him with a notion of his own 
power and security. The evil of riches consists not so much in 
the commission of low vulgar sins which shock society, as in 
the cold, haughty barrenness of heart which repels God. {he 
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Christian law demands humility of heart, and how will the rich 
man have humility, to whom riches open every door? who by 
the power of riches wins the admiration and obsequiousness of 
the people? who is received everywhere with great consid- 
eration and respect? who is heard with deference, and obeyed 
with promptitude? who knows not what it is to be opposed? 
There is no greater obstacle to the entrance of God into the 
soul of man than that cold, proud self-sufficiency that 
comes of wealth. Christ demands that the great business of 
life should be religion. The rich man spreads himself out in 
many pursuits, and occupations. There is politics, there are 
the enjoyments of social life, there is power, and the fascination 
of business; and among all these, there may be a little bit of 
religion. Everything in the rich man’s life tends to make the 
present visible order of things more real and delectable, and the 
unseen God and his world unreal. Hence does Paul admonish 
Timothy: “ But they that will be rich fall into temptation and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition. For the love of money is 
the root of all evil; which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows,”’—I. Tim. VI. 9-10. And Solomon saith: “He that 
trusteth in his riches shall fall.’’—Prov. I. 22. 

To serve God, a man must break with the world. Now 
every object that man sets his heart on short of God retards his 
progress towards God. Riches multiply these objects. Who 
can have riches and not love them? and we cannot love God 
and Mammon. Riches give to a man a false conception of his 
life, and of his relations to God. The true state of fallen man 
is that he is wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked. But the rich man feels within himself: I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and am in need of nothing. 
Wealth encircles a man, and hems him in by many agencies 
that shut out Heaven, that make him proud, and that minister 
to his worst inclinations. Therefore does God say to man by 
the mouth of Jeremiah: “I spoke to thee in the day of thy 
prosperity, and thou saidst: I will not hear.’’—Jer. XXII ar. 

Just as soon as a man begins to go after riches as the great 
business of life, God begins to die out of his soul. It can not 
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be otherwise. Christ has said that we can not serve God and 
Mammon, the god of riches. Where a man’s treasure is, there 
is his heart. Riches are the treasure of a man upon earth, and 
man takes his heart from God and gives it to them. 

With the accumulation of riches comes an ever increasing 
love of money-getting and business. A man finds that he can 
think of nothing else. Everything else seems flat and unreal, 
save gain. To protect his possessions, he will adopt the 
world’s code of business. He will employ the world’s many 
conventional deceits and prevarications in the details of his 
business. The world says that success in life is to make 
money; Christ says that success in life is to renounce all things 
and follow him. The rich man chooses the advice of the 
world. Man is inclined by nature to live by sense; and riches 
intensify it. Man is called by God to live by faith; and riches 
prevent it. Riches make a man love excessively this visible 
state of things. Hence doth the Scriptures say: “Ὁ Death, 
how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man who hath peace 
in his possessions! To a man that is at rest, and whose Ways 
are prosperous in all things, and who is yet able to take meat!” 
Beck, ALI, x, 2. 


The power that riches give a man makes him intolerant of 


the doctrines of Christianity. His opinions are flattered by 
the world; he feels self-confident; he will treat with God on a 
business basis. “He falls into the heresy of attempting sal- 
vation on larger lines than Christ authorized.’’ He mistakes 
his accoutrements for a part of his being; he is full of the pride 
of life. He sees that the world worships what he possesses: 
and as this is the only world of which he knows aught, he 
rejoices in riches as an end; and here is one of the great errors 
of life. The rich man may retain some affiliation to the 
Church or to some sect. He is treated with consideration in 
the Church. Imperceptibly he is filled with the belief that 
God will deal with him on the same basis. Riches exaggerate 
the importance of the world and self. They give a man a 
footing to stand on, and draw him away from dependence on 
God. They fill him with pride, and make him less receptive of 
divine truth, less responsive to Christian practice. We find the 
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rich at theatres, balls, banquets, and in the marts of business; 
we find few of them at the confessional, or kneeling to receive 
the ashes of penance on their brows. 

Riches give a man his own way in the world, and he 
extends it to the things of God. Human nature shrinks from 
humiliation; and riches intensify this repugnance. Riches 
move a man to self-complacency and self-approbation. The 
rich man relies upon himself, and rests contented with himself. 
The world is a great respecter of persons, and its worship 
of the rich man obscures in him the true conception of human 
life. He struts forth upon the stage of life as a chief actor, 
the world applauds, his heart is puffed up, and he forgets God. 

There is a special significance in these words of the Lord: 
“Ye have received your consolation.’’ It is like in sense to 
those words which the Lord puts in the mouth of Abraham: 
‘Son remember that thou didst receive good things in thy life- 
time, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted, 
and thou art tormented.”’ It is the mysterious dispensation of 
God to permit full often those who serve the world to receive a 
large portion of its goods. It may be that there are certain 
good qualities and deeds in the lives of such men, which not 
being of a nature to merit supernatural good, are compensated 
by temporal prosperity. We see in all countries that the wealth 
and power of the earth are more in the possession of non- 
Catholics. 

Catholic and non-Catholic emigrant came to this land on 
equal footing. The Catholic was as well endowed with ability 
to labor as his non-Catholic neighbor, and he labored more. 
But yet the land and the fulness thereof is in the hands of 
non-Catholics. One sees a ruling of Providence here, permit- 
ting the world’s worshippers to receive their reward here. 

The being full and laughing spoken of in the thirty-fifth 
verse of Luke do not constitute specific states of life. They are 
mere resultants of the general state of being rich, and they more 
graphically describe the tenor of the life of the rich. They are 
full with the goods of the world, secure behind worldly power, 
and the soul and its higher life is forgotten. 

The satisfying of every bodily want works a great enerva- 
tion of the spiritual side of our nature. The fearful hard- 
ships, cold, and death in the Alps kept not back Hannibal’s 
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soldiers from the rich plains of Italy. But the comforts of 
Capua vanquished them. So it is with the Christian. The 
pampering of the body distorts the man’s nature, and draws 
him closer to the plane of the beast; whereas it should be the 
aim of his life to get the beast out of him. Paul chastised his 
body, and brought it into subjection, lest he should become a 
reprobate, and those that are full, indulge the body, which 
therefore holds the mastery. This fulness signifies the 
ascendency of matter over spirit. The world grows into the 
heart of the full man, and eats it away. We see all about us 
perfectly materialized lives, well fed, and well clothed, 
independent of everybody, and oblivious of God. 

Those who laugh are those, who having the substance of 
this world, take into their hearts the frivolous thought and the 
vain pleasures of the day. The problem of human life demands 
soberness, thoughtfulness, sorrow and suffering. But these 
men have no thought of the deeper part of man’s life. They 
surround themselves by a false world. The entire thought of 
this false world is vain and deceitful. New pleasures are 
continually sought for the cloyed senses. The better elements 
in man’s nature become dwarfed and stupefied. An intense 
selfishness comes over the man. The mighty attraction of the 
sensible world has weakened his interest in a spiritual Heaven. 
A thought of death, or eternity, or God can not struggle 
through the thick wall of vain pleasures and pursuits. There 
is no time for reflection ; the man’s mind is always occupied by 
worthless issues. It is impossible that God should have his 
rightful place in such a soul. This is the curse of this age. 
Men are full, and laughing, and indulging in vain theories, and 
setting up worldly creeds in religion. The material life of man 
has advanced immensely during the last half century, but his 
spiritual life has gone backwards. Our people do not know 
their religion, and do not care to know it. Imperceptibly they 
assimilate much of the false thought round about them, and 
become weak in faith. The natural world is always with us; 
we only come into relations with the supernatural world by 
positive effort. 

Most men live amid the superficialities and shows of the 
world, never thinking of the divine idea in man’s life. And in 
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it all there is a nameless unrest; the soul sent into this world to 
struggle for the One Good will not be at rest while its powers 
are being wasted in filling the belly with meat. 

If man’s life were to end here, there is no period of the 
world’s history in which it were pleasanter to live than in the 
present. And the evil lies in the fact that men in general live 
just as if this life were ‘“‘the be-all and end-all here.”” They 
grow attached to this life, they praise its progress, they have 
no other life but this; their religion is a mere dead name; all 
the vitality of their being is expended on things whose duration 
is measured by time. Now as no medicine will effect a cure, 
unless the cause of the malady be removed, so there is no hope 
of making a man religious until the cause of his irreligiousness 
is taken away. It is vain to work on the surface of a man’s 
life, and endeavor to make a man religious by agencies that 
only affect what might be called the outside of a man’s life. A 
man must probe into the inmost soul, and dislodge the idol 
of this world. It is fearful to contemplate the number of 
nominally religious men, whose service of this world is an 
intense living reality; and whose service of Christ is a farce. 
Such men are incapable of making any real sacrifices for 
Christ. Ifthe world offers any considerable prize for deserting 
Christ, they straightway desert him. They think the world’s 
thoughts, and live the world’s life; and fall into a certain 
spiritual lethargy, in which there is no vivid apprehension or 
any wish for anything that is above the range of the senses. 

Our young men start in life with the idea that the chief 
aim in life is success in this material world. Man’s relations to 
God are either set aside altogether or crowded into a corner. 
We measure everything by the standard of the material world. 
Christ has placed in contrast here the two sides of our life, and 
pronounced the sentence of both. The whole plan of the 
Lord’s argument here is laid in antitheses. There is a contrast 
between the mode of life of the elect here and their life 
hereafter; and the thought is strengthened by the specific 
contrast. Such specific contrast is now established between 
the present pleasure of the reprobate and his future misery. 
It is not the sense that only the rich reprobate will suffer the 
miseries here specified; but that feature of reprobation is taken 
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which specifically contrasts with their present lot, to heighten 
the effect of the terrible words. It is a teaching of Catholic 
theology that, in the pain of sense in hell, man will suffer 
especially in those things in which he sinned while on earth; 
and this truth, in a general form, is also included in the sense 
of the present passage. 

Christ also pronounces a woe, against those of whom men 
speak well. We must explain this passage according to the 
analogy of the whole argumentation. The mere fact that men 
speak well of a man is not an evidence of evil life. In fact, 
Christ bids his followers so live that men will be forced to 
speak well of them. And truly the man of sterling virtue will 
have the favorable testimony of his community, even in this 
degenerate age. The fair speaking of men, which Christ here 
reprobates, is the approbation bestowed on men by the spirit 
of the world. It denotes the opposite of the persecution 
promised to the elect of God. It is that popularity that 1s 
obtained by the sacrifice of some of the principles of true 
religion. It is that aura popularis that will come to a man 
who winks at the vices and errors of the time. If aman should 
arise and tell the American people that their laws contravened 
the laws of God, and that the better life of man was stifled by 
the nature of our life, he would be laughed to scorn, and men 
would rejoice that he had no power to enforce his opinions. 
But let some fellow arise and apotheosize our Godless 
materialism, and press and people applaud. Recently in 
England the representative of our nation proclaimed his idea 
of a noble nature to be one “who was sufficiently conscious of 
fallibility to be tolerant of all opinions; who has a faith too 
wide for doctrine, and a benevolence untrammeled by creed.”’ 
The words are blasphemous, but the people of two continents 
honor the man for the utterance. The clamor of the world 
will be in favor of its own heroes, and against those who oppose 
its principles. When the prophets of old announced to the 
impious kings of Israel and Judah the wrath of God and the 
impending chastisement, they received prisons and death; the 
false prophets flattered their vanity, and received honors. 
John the Baptist would have escaped the sword of Herod, had 
he winked at Herod’s incestuous union. The spirit of the world 
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has always spoken evil of the Church; it applauds the false 
sects. The English language is deeply infected with hatred of 
the Church and her principles. In large part the press of the 
world is anti-Catholic. The law-making power in the world is 
largely anti-Catholic. ‘The priests of the Church are driven 
into exile, as being inimical to the state. Her allegiance to 
authority is decried as unpatriotic. Now when the spirit of 
the world, which so persecutes the Church, speaks well of a 
man, it is an evident sign that the distinction between dete 
tenor of his thoughts and deeds and those of the world is not 
sharply drawn. The Church has had to deplore in every age 
the defection of her weak children, who have sacrificed Catholic 
principles for the favor of the spirit of the world.”’ 

Whether in high or low place, the man who stands squarely 
on the Catholic platform will encounter the opposition of the 
spirit of the world. The man who will keep his Catholicity in 
the background, and temper it to meet the exigencies of the 
times, will not meet this opposition, and will fall under the 
head here spoken of by Christ. The truth of this passage is 
not an isolated member, but forms a feature of the general 
argument. 
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73. Ye.are. the salt of the ας 
earth: but if the salt have lost τῆς; 
its savor, wherewith shall it be τίνι ἁλισθήσεται; εἰς 
salted? it is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men. 
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ἔτι, εἰ μὴ βληθὲν ἔξω καταπατεῖσθαι 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων. 


14. Ye are the light of the 14. ‘Yueig éoté to gag tod 


world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. 


15. Neither do men light a 
lamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and 
it shineth unto all that are in 
the house. 


χόσμου: οὐ δύναται πόλις ᾿χρυθῆναι 
ἐπάνω ὄρους χειμένη. 
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τοῖς ἐν τῇ οἰχίᾳ. 
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16. Even so let your light τὸ. Odcws Aguddetw co ode 
shine before men, that they dudv éguxcoshey cov avicizwy, 
may see your good works, and 4 
glorify your Father who is in @ofdswawv cov Ilacécx ρῶν τὸν 
Heaven. ἐν τοῖ 

It is plain that the address here is to the Apostles and 
disciples in their capacity as teachers of mankind. The whole 
discourse was first for them, and for the world through them. 
In the foregoing passage, where the Lord directly addresses the 
rich, he had not in mind any of his disciples. It was an 
oratorical form of speech, in which a principle is attacked by an 
apostrophe to its exponents. But in the present passage, the 
discourse is a personal address, and is only verified in Christ’s 
teachers. No greater thing can be said of a man than that he 
is the salt of the earth. Salt has two principal effects. It gives 
savor to food, and it preserves organic matter from corruption. 
Now in the moral order the legates of Christ accomplish these 
two effects in the nations of the earth. The world was without 
the knowledge of God, and without faith. It was like unsalted 
food, having no savor for its Creator. The legates of Christ 
gave it knowledge of God, and salted it by faith. They did 
this in the beginning by diffusing throughout the land the 
Message of Christ. They gradually formed themselves into a 
great system, a great organism, and this has kept alive the 
faith of Christ ever since. To them every man must come 
for salt, that God may be pleased with the savor of his soul. 
Here again we see the design of Christ to teach the world by 
commissioned men, having authority to teach in his name. 

Salt preserves from corruption; and the teachers of the 
New Law were to save men from the moral corruption of sin by 
preaching the word, by instructing the young, by administering 
the sacraments; in a word, by employing every remedy left 
on earth by Christ for the destruction of sin. He gave into 
their hands his doctrine, his sacraments, his commission. In 
declaring them to be the salt of the earth, the universality of 
Christ’s kingdom is proclaimed. They were to operate among 
all the nations of the earth, and salt them with Christ’s doctrine 
and moral code. 
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It 158 true adage: ‘“‘Corruptio optimi pessima’”’; hence 
the Lord places in contrast to their high function in the world, 
the terrible effect of their defection. Salt is a first principle in 
its line of action. Its properties of salting and preserving come 
from the nature that God has given it, and these properties can 
not be given by any second cause. It is vain to object against 
the argument of Christ that the conditional sentence involves a 
contradiction: salt can not lose its savor. An argument may 
conclude, even though the conditional premise be an impossibil- 
ity For instance, we can say: “If God ceased to exist, all 
creation would cease to exist.’’ The conclusion is just, and 
illustrates how essentially creatures depend on God. Therefore 
this impossible conditional here has a just conclusion. The 
corruption of salt would be irremediable. And as it has no 
other uses in human life, it would be cast out as an inert, 
worthless element. The natural fact is not based on technical 
knowledge. The Saviour chose one of the simplest facts in 
ordinary life to serve as an illustration of a high truth in the 
moral order. There is no waste of nerve power to seize the 
sensible illustration. The Saviour wished not that the mind 
should rest there, but that it should immediately seize the 
metaphorical sense, which relates to man’s life. 

The apostolic body is also a first principle in its order of 
causality. If it should fail, there is no power on earth by 
which it could be restored. The souls of men are as dependent 
on it as meat is upon salt. There is nothing higher than it, 
except God himself. God could have devised other agencies to 
administer religion to men, but he has not doneso. The power 
of the Spirit operates in the souls of men, but its ordinary 
method is to work through the medium of that apostolic body. 
_ Their work is to give that which by nature men have not, and 
to preserve them from corruption to which by nature they 
are prone. Men were not expected to receive their religion by 
private inspiration, or from the written word. They were to 
be salted by the salt of the earth. And the salt of the earth 
was not to be salted by any other agency. The Lord Jesus was 
to go back to his Father, and leave them supreme upon earth; 
and leave all men dependent on them. If they failed, the 
present plan of redemption would fail. Men can err, and come 
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back to the source, and be re-salted; but if the source fail, there 
is no further remedy on earth. The truth is expressed in a 
metaphor, and we must not look for a metaphysical exactness 
in its application. The plain sense is that the Apostles and 
their successors are the first principle in the human agency that 
God employs to work the salvation of men; and the nature of 
their calling renders a failure on their part of terrible conse- 
quence. Asa body they could not fail. God placed an element 
of infallibility in their head, and in the entire body united to the 
head; but as mere individuals they could fail, and some have 
failed. To illustrate this point, let us in spirit set out with 
Paul on his first journey. He was the salt of the earth, going 
to give savor to the Gentiles. Let us suppose that at that 
juncture he failed, and denied Christ. The great Churches 
of Corinth, of Thessalonica, of Philippi, of Galatia, of Ephesus, 
and of Colossus would never have been. The fate of muititudes 
rested on the fidelity of Paul; the fate of many rests upon every 
proper successor of the Apostles. God could send an angel to 
do the work that man fails in, but he does not so. It is true 
that the faithlessness of one of the band is in part made good 
by the fidelity of another legate of the Lord; but this does not 
change the nature of the defection in itself considered. Moreover 
there are evil effects which follow the failure of a legate of 
Christ which can never be taken away. 

The world has passed through some changes since that 
time. The teaching power of the Church then only consisted 
of those few individuals. The dependence of the world upon 
one of those few was greater than it is to-day upon any 
individual. Hence the evil effects would have been greater 
had any one of them been false to his calling in his apostolic 
career. The Church has now grown to such proportions, and 
her elements are so ordered, that, if the individual legate errs, 
his failure is in part made good by the great life of the Church, 
but the nature of his act is the same. The divine vitality of 
the adult Church, in a measure, neutralizes the effects of the 
wound inflicted; but the individual becomes salt without savor, 
and those souls, who stand in the especial need of salt, corrupt 
and die. Every member of the priesthood of Christ is a portion 
of the salt of the earth. From the moment that the care of 
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souls is committed to him, he stands to them in the relation of 
salt to food. One of his people may fall away, and the general 
body suffers no special evil results. But if he fail, the whole 
body suffers. The evil that results can only be properly judged 
by God who sees the proper condition of the soul’s fe, “Pie 
strong are weakened, the weak fall away, and a great enervation 
invades the general body. Now it is not the intention of the 
Lord to cut off the possibility of penance to the unfaithful 
legate. Christ speaks only of the effects produced by the 
legate while actually unfaithful to his calling, and no figure 
could express it better than the salt without its savor. 

The terrible condition of the fallen legate is well expressed 
by the unprofitableness of salt without its savor. It has 16 
proper uses. The corruption in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms does not render absolutely worthless the thing 
affected. Its corruption is a change, by which its elements 
dissolve to unite in other compounds. Organic compounds rot, 
and form manure, which supports new forms of life. But the 
moral corruption of the legate of God renders him, as such, an 
absolutely worthless creature of God, and no good results follow 
to redeem, in any measure, his fall. 

This is yet more forcibly expressed in another discourse of 
the Lord, recorded by St. Luke in the thirty-fourth and thirty- 
fifth verses of the XIV. Chapter of his Gospel: ‘‘Salt is good: 
but if the salt have lost is savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is not fit for the land, nor yet for the dunghill, but men cast 
re Ot: 

The contrast between the state of fidelity and the fallen 
state of the legate of Christ is terrible. In his faithful state, we 
see him a heavenly leader among men. While men are given 
to necessary worldly issues, he is interceding to God for them. 
He is filling his soul with divine truths, “till it thrills in every 
nerve of him, and pulses in every drop of his blood,” and then 
he comes among them, and imparts to them the truth which 
has passed through his own heart, and lives in him. He is an 
angel of life 

But on the other hand the fallen legate lies in his dishonor. 
He may preserve his outward respectability, according to the 
world’s pattern, but before God, his life is foul and unprofitable. 
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There is not a sadder sight in all the universe than the salt 
of the earth which has lost its savor. The high powers given 
him remain inert. He may still cling to his place, and exclude 
the profitable agent. A common man can fall, and go down to 
hell, and draw no one with him. Not so the priest of God. 
He is appointed to administer to human souls that without 
which they shall perish, and his failure, whether through inertia 
or positive deed, affects many lives. Therefore there is nothing 
grander or better on earth than the faithful legate; nothing 
baser or more unprofitable than the unfaithful one. 

So necessary was it that the teachers of mankind should 
value the high functions that they were to perform in the 
world, that the Lord enforces the lesson of this first figure by a 
second of equal force, which especially relates to their office 
as teachers. They are the light of the world. God illumines 
the material earth by the luminaries of heaven. Earth is 
dependent on them for its light. If they withhold it, the earth 
is dark. God could have given light to earth in other ways, 
but he has established this way. In like manner, God illumines 
the moral world by teachers. They are the luminaries of 
the spiritual world of men. Christ is the essential light of the 
world; his legates are the avenues by which light comes to 
man. If the legates withold their light, the world becomes 
dark. 

One of the worst evils of the world of that day was the 
moral darkness of paganism. These lights of the world were 
to dispel that darkness, and they did it. The darkness of 
materialism now hangs like a pall over the civilized world, and 
this is harder to be dispelled. The teachers of mankind are less 
intense now, and hearts are less receptive of truth. What the 
world needs is more light; not the false light that makes objects 
appear in false proportions, but the pure light of Heaven, that 
shows man his duty and his destiny. The world was recovered 
from the darkness, of paganism by those few luminaries. The 
luminaries have now been greatly multiplied. If they all shone 
with the intensity of the first Apostles, even this Stygian 
darkness must give place to light. Again, we must call 
attention to the fact that the divine idea of religion is not that 
every man should illumine himself by independent dealing with 
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God himself, but that some men should teach, and others should 
be taught. This idea prevails only in the Catholic Church. 
At every step, one finds a contradiction between protestantism 
and the Scriptures. The time is coming when the issue will 
not be between protestantism and Catholicity, but between 
no-religion and Catholicity. 

The relevance of the city on the hill to the present theme 
is not immediately evident. Without doubt, the city on the 
hill is the Church of Christ. This is clearly evidenced by the 
words of Isaiah, II. 2, and Micah, IV. 1: ‘‘And it shall come to 
pass in the last days that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mourftains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it.” The 
location of the city on the hill is an easy figure to convey the 
truth that the Church of Christ was destined to be visible and 
conspicuous in the world. The Church consists of various 
elements. There are elements of organization as a human 
society, and these are visible. There is its form of government 
and there are its representatives of authority. There are its 
rites, its sacrifice, and the outward signs of its sacraments; all 
these are visible. Then there are the spiritual effects which are 
operated by God in the souls of the Church’s members through 
the Church, and these are not visible. Some of the truths of 
Christ have reference to these invisible effects, and some relate 
to the external organization of the Church. The present text 
refers to the visibility of the Church, and to such visibility 
that all must see it. It has impressed its character on every 
page of history; and the best achievements of man have been 
moulded by its thought. Now Christ intended that it should 
thus come forth before the eyes of men, and lay its truths 
before every man, that he might accept them, and be saved. 
From all quarters of the earth, man may lift up his eyes and 
see the city upon the hill. It isa beautiful figure, more express- 
ive to an Oriental mind. The usual site for villages in that 
land was some elevation. And the weary traveller can look a 
great way through the clear atmosphere and see in the distance 
the cluster of human habitations on the hill top. 

Christ’s Apostles were the chief factors in that first city 
on the hill. As the city grew, their successors were multiplied, 
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but the design of Christ does not change regarding them. 
From the fact that they were to be the active guiding element 
in the city upon the hill, Christ destined that they should not 
live for themselves. Their lives belonged to humanity. Men 
were to look to them for words of doctrine and deeds of example. 
The eyes of all were to be directed to them, and their words were 
to be like to those of the Son of God. They were to stand high 
above the sordid issues of earth, spiritualized men, set up to 
enter far into the mysteries of the spiritual world, and reveal 
its truths to men. There is a native tendency in cultivated 
men to love mystery, to desire to go into some realm of thought 
where only a few enter. ᾿ There they create associations with 
those grander souls who wander through strange seas of thought. 
In the legate of Christ, this tendency should be totally aimed at 
the spiritual world. He should merge his whole life into its 
realities. He should study its manifestations, and the agencies 
that hinder its presence in the souls of men. He will study 
psychology, to see wherein the human soul shuts itself out 
from its proper life. 

The Lord enforces this figure by another. No man lights 
a candle, and hides its light undera bushel. In Luke, VIII. 16, 
he expresses the same thought in slightly different form: ‘‘No 
man when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with a vessel, 
or putteth it under a bed; but setteth it upon a candlestick 
that they who enter in may see the light.””. The whole sense of 
the argument is to impress upon Christ’s representatives that 
they are called to labor for others. Christ made them lumi- 
naries and the object of a luminary is to give light to others. 
A common man might say: “Let the great world go its ways, 
I shall hold aloof, and save my own soul.’’ But the Apostle 
can not say thus. He is to save his own soul by the salvation 
of others. Not that his individual sanctification is to be 
neglected in the official care of others. He is to believe the 
truths, and do the truths, and thereby make others believe them 
and dothem. As the agencies of teaching have multiplied, the 
obligation touches not in equal degree every legate of Christ: 
but there must always be some proper Apostles, and these must 
follow the plan of apostolic life as laid down by Christ. In 
fact, the great plan of the eternal priesthood of Christ regards 
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the sanctification of the people through its agency; and that 
priest’s life is poorly lived, which does not directly or indirectly 
promote that end. The great defect in many a legate of Christ 
is failure to appreciate what his mission is. He is the light 
of the earth. All over the earth there is darkness, and he is 
the light to dispel it. The enterprise is difficult. Human 
hearts are cold, and hard, and unfaithful. His environments 
invite him to that which is pleasant and comfortable. If he 
shrinks from the work, he is hiding his light under a bushel, 
and must account to his master for its misuse. God expects 
more of his legate than a mere non-commission of crime; he 
expects an activity that will impress the souls of men. If 
all the lights which God has placed in the world were shining 
with the luminosity of St. Paul, much of the present darkness 
must needs give place to light. And how shall man send 
this light into the souls of others? Not by merely saying 
in a cold, formal way: “There is salvation, and there are 
the conditions: take it or leave it: if you wish to go to 
hell, it is no business of mine.” Not so; but by pleading, 
by praying, by exhorting, by helping, and by encouraging, 
shall the light of the world light up the dull dark souls of men. 

Christ fled from human recognition of his good works. It 
is a great principle of his teaching that man shall not do his 
good works before men. And here he instructs the guides of 
men to let their light so shine before men, that men may see 
their good works. There is no conflict here, but varied 
manifestations of the same great truth. In the first place, the 
express teaching of Christ and the analogy of faith make it 
absolutely certain that the desire for human recognition for our- 
selves in any work whatsoever is a defect. Therefore we must 
'-make the present text of Scripture conform to this evident 
principle position of doctrine. Christ in this text impresses 
upon them the important truth that the nature of their calling 
places them before men. Men are commanded to look to them 
for truth and guidance both by word and example. They are 
to hide their personality, but not their good works. They are 
called to realize that the whole course of their actions should 
influence favorably the lives of others. The motive of it all is 
expressed by Christ, not that men should glorify them, but that 
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they should glorify God. This is the right order of life. <A 
legate of Christ should feel that his life, with its intense 
activities and power of good, should be before the people. He 
is not a man to shut himself up in a selfish way, and never look 
out of doors at the great tide of life that rolls onward towards 
two eternities. His part of life is to come into close sympathy 
with the struggling mass of humanity: to know their lives from 
personal contact. If a man were to appear upon any public 
stage, and read Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, or any great 
drama in a cold perfunctory way, the effect on the hearers 
would be nothing. But when the actor becomes oblivious of 
his own personality, and for a time lives the very life of his 
heroes; when he projects himself into their very existences, 
and not merely speaks their words, but acts their lives, and 
feels their mighty passions, then he carries us with him, and 
dry dead forms become living breathing realities. So it is with 
the light of the world. He absolves not his conscience by the 
mere official recital of the message of redemption. He must 
act it. He must speak the thoughts which he feels. The 
legate of Christ is called to live again the life of Christ. When 
man sins or suffers, he can not say: ‘‘What is that to me?” 
Nothing affecting the proper life of man can be indifferent to 
him. His time, his thoughts, his energies, belong to the great 
cause of Christ. And let no man be disconcerted by the non- 
appearance of present results. Good deeds are eternal seeds, 
sown in the great field of time, and their fruit is secure, even 
though it take centuries of years to mature. Every noble 
thought, every spoken truth, and good work makes the universe 
better. 

The truths of Christ are absolute, and in themselves 
considered, apply to every period and condition of human life. 
But the conditions of man’s life and the psychological status of 
the world have greatly changed since the deliverance of Christ’s 
message. Hence the application of the eternal truth will vary 
somewhat, in accordance with these changed conditions. In 
that age, the Gentile world was in darkness, but men were not 
filled with the presumption of material progress. The hearts 
of men were open to the truth; and they gave ear to the 
message of salvation. But now no man can draw men as they 
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were drawn then. The Gospel is an old story, and the men of 
to-day wish for new things. A cold indifference has settled 
upon the people, and their independence demands to be let 
alone. We can not invade the ordinary walks of life with our 
message as did the Apostles. We should bring derision upon 
our cause, and be turned away as meddlers. We must work by 
new methods, but always with the eternal consciousness that we 
are still the light of the world. Darkness has entrenched itself 
behind new defenses, and we must find new means to take 
the positions. The general diffusion of superficial knowledge 
has made men presumptious and wise in their own conceits. 
The legate of Christ can not pare down the old truths to make 
them acceptable to the prurient tastes of these days; but in 
presenting these truths to men, he must employ fitting counter 
methods to cope with the world’s methods. The world is 
active, the exponents of error are active, and the legate of 
Christ can not move along in an easy, comfortable way, and 
hope either to hold the present following, or increase its 
strength. There is demanded in the legate of Christ intense 
manhood, intense soul-life. The world gives much now to 
refinement and culture; the legate of Christ can only transfer 
this worldly idolatry to a supernatural object by meeting it on 
its own plane, with all that is best of refinement and culture 
in his soul. Strong faith may endure the shock cf seeing a 
rude, coarse man standing forth as the teacher of mankind; but 
the weaker member will stagger, and the unbeliever will harden 
his heart, and justify his unbelief by the repulsiveness of the 
exponent of Christianity. Not that we would substitute 
refinement for faith, but the legate of Christ should be the most 
polite and refined of men, and make of this an agency to 
gain the confidence and respect of souls for the purpose of 
bringing Christ into them. He has only one aim in life, 
and that is to make the world believe Christ’s words, and 
keep his commandments, and if he goes through life with that 
single aim coupled with intense action, he will light up many 
lives, and men will see it, and glorify God by believing and by 
doing. In putting his message before men, let him make use of 
the modes of dealing with the people that our manners and 
customs justify, with the perpetual realization that he is a light 
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set up for the people to see and follow. And his aim should be 
that the people should see his light but not himself. There is 
a class of works which God wishes to be performed before the 
people, and there is a class of works to be performed in secret. 
The legate of Christ is a public man, and men will see his 
deeds, and be either helped by their example, or injured by 
their weakness. The man is not to parade his virtues, but, 
with the humility of truth, reproduce the life of Christ before 
the gaze of men. And his motive should be that men should be 
brought nearer to God by the power of teaching and the power 
of example. And he will hide away self as much as possible, 
and rejoice that his deeds are producing fruit, while he is 
forgotten. The man goes before the people in doctrine and in 
deed; but the intention of the mind is fixed on the glory of 
God that may ensue, and not on self. And from the good deeds 
done in secret a light shall also go forth in the Lord’s own 
time, and in the Lord’s way, and men will be guided to life 
by the enhanced beauty of the hidden deed. 
MATT... V. -17—20. 
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17. Think not that I came 17. Μὴ νομίσητε ὅτι ἤν 
to destroy the Law or the καταλῦσαι τὸν νόμον ἢ τοὺς προφή- 
Prophets: I came not to 886: τὰξ: οὐχ ἦλθον χαταλῦσαι “Ὁ 
stroy, but to fulfill. πληρῶσαι. 

18. For verily I say unto 18. ᾿Αμὴν γὰρ λέγω duty, gw 
you: Till Heaven and earth ἂν παρέλθῃ ὁ οὐρανὸς χαὶ ἡ γῆ, 


pass away, one yod or οπϑ tittle ἰῶτα ὃν 7% ula κεραία od un παρΞλῦῃ 
shall in no wise pass away from ἀπὸ τοῦ νόμου, ἕως ἂν πάντα γένηται. 
the law, till all things be accom- 

plished. 


19. Whosoever. therefore 19. ς εὰν οἷν λύξῃ 
shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach ιἰδάξῃ οὕτως τοὺς ἀνθρ 
men so, shall be called least in yore τη οτος, Gad 
the kingdom of Heaven: but ‘ov a 
whosoever shall do and teach “διδάξῃ, οὗτος μέγας χη σι τὰ év 
them, he shall be called great in τῇ Gactheta τῶν cdpavay. 
the kingdom of Heaven. 
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20. ForIsay unto you, that 20. Λέγω γὰρ ὑμῖν, ὅτι ἐὰν μὴ 
except your righteousness shall περισσεύσῃ ὑμῶν ἡ δικαιοσύνη πλεῖον 
exceed the righteousness of the τῶν Ὑραυμάτεων ταὶ Papicatur 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shallin δὺ wy etséAOyte elg τὴν BastActav 
no wise enter into the kingdom τῶν οὐρανῶν 


of Heaven. 


The phrase, ‘‘Think ποὺ denotes that the Lord aimed the 
present words against some existing persuasion that had come 
into the minds of the people. The evolution of the new order 
out of the old was an important issue for the men of that day. 
It was a work of God, too grand to be readily comprehended by 
the little minds of men. It is ever thus. The compass of the 
human mind 15 limited, and the truths of God are infinite, hence 
the difficulty to properly receive these truths into our souls. Τῇ 
men were willing to keep the truths in their hearts, and wait for 
the full manifestation in the vision of God, all would be well. 
The basis of faith is sufficiently clear, and man’s duty is plain. 
But proud man is presumptious, and ever vainly striving 
to bring God down to man’s level of comprehension. Hence 
the oracle of divine truth labors under disadvantages. The 
religious element in man is never on the surface, and the 
greater part of human life is lived on the surface. The voice 
of God is never to the outer man, but only to the inner man. 
Man is too much concerned with his outer man. The world 
speaks to the outer man, the senses move the outer man. The 
world sees the outer man. All things tend to make a man 
oblivious of the inner man. Men ever endeavor to satisfy the 
obligation of religion by an outer religion. But the attempt is 
vain. God speaks only to the inner man, and the soul’s life is 
inward. Christ found the same condition of things. He 
appealed to the deeper element in man; his enemies appealed 
to that which was on the surface. He could be understood 
only by the thoughtful, reflecting mind; they were understood 
by the mob. Now the opponents of Christ made use of this 
condition of things to block his work. They represented to the 
popular mind that Christ was against Moses; that he con- 
templated the overthrow of the Mosaic code. To set right 
the minds of men on this point, Christ gave utterance to these 
present words. The Mosaic code was the embryo of the perfect 
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law of Christ. There was in it certain eternal principles of 
supernatural faith and morality, and these Christ retained. 
The prophets brought these principles into prominence, and 
kept alive Israel's great hope of the Messiah. But as in the 
embryo, when it passes into a more perfect state of life, certain 
elements are cast off, so it was with Israel’s Law. Its complex 
ritual observances were necessary for the period of its lower 
state of development; they were a mere time-vesture, not the 
substance. As it passed into its perfect state through Christ, 
it laid aside these. It lost its earthliness, and became elevated 
into a spiritual law. Now this twofold character of the Old 
Law gives rise to expressions of Scripture which seem contra- 
dictory. When we hear St. Paul discoursing of the weakness 
of the Law; of its uselessness and abrogation, we must un- 
derstand this of that larval outer-growth, assumed for the 
peculiar conditions of its first stages of life. And when 
Christ assures us of the endurance of the Law, we understand 
the embodiment of its substance in the law of the spirit. In 
many ways, Christ perfected this element of the Law. The 
Old Law taught man the existence and unity of God; Christ 
expanded this into the doctrine of the Trinity, and gave man a 
fuller knowledge of the attributes of God and the sonship of all 
men through Christ. The doctrine of the future state of man 
was dim in the Old Code; Christ made it clear to us. The 
fulness of the doctrine of God’s love for man, of merit, of grace 
and redemption, only came with Christ. Moreover, the Law 
laid down precepts of man’s duty, but it left man unaided to 
perform it; Christ gives power to do that which he commands. 
The Old Law taught the necessity and the mode of sacrificial 
worship of God; Christ perfected the weakness of the burnt 
offering into the infinite oblation of himself. 

The force of verse eighteen is to corroborate the preceding 
statement, and it 1s strengthened by the ἀμήν with which it 
opens. By the ‘‘heaven”’ and ‘‘earth”’ of this verse, the Lord 
means the whole visible universe. By the ‘‘passing”’ of these, 
the Lord means not their annihilation. The Lord created 
things that they might continue to exist; and he will annihilate 
none of his creatures. He is the plenitude of being; and it is 
in accordance with his will to fill the awful void with beings. 
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The end of nature, which men speak of, is not her end, but her 
change. Of this great change, Paul speaks to the Romans, 
VIII. 19-21: “For the earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God. For the 
creation was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope; because 
the creation itself shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children of God.”’ 
And Peter saith: ‘‘Nevertheless we, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. ’’—II. Pet. III. 13. Of the nature of this change 
we know very little. It certainly does not contemplate the 
reconstruction of the numberless creatures in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, which have been formed out of matter, and 
have reverted into matter; but it means that the great sub- 
stratum of nature, of which such creatures were but different 
manifestations will endure, and in a changed state will serve 
man in his incorruptible state. 

It is the intention of the Lord to affirm the endurance of 
the Law as long as time should be. Clearly and forcibly he 
states his position on the subject which divided Jewish opinions. 
The types of the Old Law should not be annulled, but should be 
raised to a higher order of truth in their fulfilment. The 
promises of God to man were maintained in Christ; the moral 
element of the Old Code was perfected and explained; the 
Messianic prophecies were fulfilled; thus all things were 
fulfilled. 

In the time of Christ, the Hebrew language was written 
in that form of writing which came in with the Babylonian 
Captivity. With some slight modifications, it is the mode of 
writing adopted to-day. In that script, the letter yod is the 
smallest of the letters. It is not unlikely that in the language 
of the people, any small part of the Law was figuratively spoken 
of asayod. Hence, in the present statement of the Lord, yod 
stands for the minutest particle of the written deposit. It is 
interesting to note the discussions that have existed among the 
Gemarists concerning this letter yod. These traditions show the 
spirit of adoration of the smallest element of the text which 


prevailed among the Jews, and which Christ endeavored to 
guide aright in the present passage. 
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There is some uncertainty regarding the element of the 
text which Christ designates as the κεραία, which the Vulgate 
renders ‘‘apex,’’ and the English “Ἢ tittle.’’ The proper sense of 
κεραία is a little horn. It seems that the Lord designates by 
this term that little point which projects from some of the 
Hebrew letters found on coins of the second and first century 
|: τ τ: 

This is a smaller part of the text than even the νοά 
and the uniting of it to the vod gives to the statement the force 
of a short climax. The Pharisees boasted that they stood for 
the maintenance of the Law. The Lord makes answer that he 
also stood to maintain the same, even to its least element. The 
language of the Lord is very forcible. It affirms the compre- 
hension of every minute part, and gives to the whole an 
endurance co-existent with time itself. It is evident that the 
Lord is not speaking of such absolute endurance of the mere 
material text. Many yods and many κεραία have perished 
from the text. Whole words and sentences have been 
corrupted. No Scriptural text in the world in any language 
exists absolutely free from textual errors. It is not of the 
material element of the Law that Christ speaks. He took a 
concrete illustration from the materia] text to present clearly 
to human minds the eternal endurance of the soul of the Law. 
God gave a message by Moses and the prophets to man in the 
Old Law. It was partial and preparatory; a participation of 
divine truth, partly clearly expressed, as in the decalogue, 
partly couched in types and symbols. This communication of 
divine truth was the object of Christ’s veneration. It was the 
substance of the Old Code, eternal and unchanging, like to God 
who gave it. 

In Christ there was an intense reverence for everything 
divine. The Law was divine, and was for him the holiest 
thing in all the world. The Pharisees paid a formal reverence 
to the mere letter and outward body of the Law. Christ’s 
reverence was for the substantial truths of the spirit of the 
Law, which he perfected and perpetuated. 

The nineteenth verse continues the same line of argument. 
It is, however, one of the difficult verses of the Gospel. The 
general line of the Lord’s argument is plain. To set forth the 
permanence and holiness of the Law Christ defines the power 
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and sanction of its least element. The deduction is plain and 
easy toany mind. Ifthe least part is so sacred and inviolable, 
a fortiort the greater portions must be so. The Lord’s words 
contemplate the attitude of teachers towards the Law. We 
need scarcely repeat that by the Law Christ means those 
eternal truths underlying the ritual observances and the types. 
He has delivered his own position regarding these; he reinforces 
it by setting forth what are the obligations of other teachers 
regarding the same. Here again the plan of the argument is 
a fortiort. Christ begins by establishing a severe penalty upon 
the one who shall violate a greater command. He joins 
teaching with doing, because his intention is to establish the 
sanctity of the Law by the obligations of the teacher. It is 
vain to restrict the Saviour’s words to the truths of the old Law. 
He is speaking without restrictions of that part of the Old Law 
which endures in the New, and therefore his words apply to the 
truths of God in both dispensations. 

Knabenbauer holds that the sense of the λύσῃ is to 
abrogate, to render null and void; and he interprets the 
Saviour’s words to contain an inhibition to change or annul any 
substantial part of the Law. Though this sense is certainly 
included, we believe that the sense of the words is still more 
comprehensive. The act of breaking therein spoken of is any 
violation, whether by abrogation or transgression; and the 
condemned teaching is that which would in any way effect that 
the least part of the eternal law of God to man should not be 
observed. The argument is in substance: ‘‘Ye accuse me of 
setting aside the law of God to man, but so far is this untrue 
that I say to you that any teacher among men who shall so do 
in the least part, becomes liable to the penalty which I here 
establish.’’ Neither is it necessary to particularize what are 
those least commandments of the Lord. The Lord is arguing 
for the sanctity of the Law by way of illustration, and this does 
not necessitate that in his mind or in ours there should be a 
specific idea of the greater and least elements of the Law. 
Nothing is more vain than to endeavor to point out those 
elements of the Law which the Lord denominated the least 
commandments. When St. Paul says that ‘‘the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger 
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than men,”’ it would be vain to inquire what constituted the 
foolishness and weakness of God. So in the present instance, 
the Lord simply argues a fortiori for the endurance and sanctity 
of the Law from that which is verified in the violation of its 
least part. 

The final difficulty of the passage consists in establishing 
the exact estate of him who shall be called least in the kingdom 
of Heaven. The traditional and scientific data on this passage 
are very unsatisfactory. Some of the greatest of commentators 
have explained the passage to signify that by the designation 
of Icast, the Lord meant that such a one should have no part 
in the triumphant Church. Others again believe that by the 
kingdom of Heaven the Lord is here speaking of the Church 
on carth; and they assign to the one whom the Lord calls 
least, the lowest place in the militant Church. In all the 
teaching of the Lord, we find that the particular truth on which 
he wishes the mind to rest js brought out with clearness. In 
this passage the central truth is by no means uncertain. It is 
that the Law is holy, and the least violation of it entails a 
penalty. Now in expressing this clear truth, Christ made use 
of a figure of speech called by the grammarians paronomasia. 
He plays on the word ἐλάχιστος, in saying that the violator of 
the /east commandment will be the least in the kingdom of 
Heaven. He does not fix the exact estate of the man: he 
purposely left a certain vagueness in that: for he is not passing 
strict judgment on the works of men, but only inculeating the 
sanctity of the Law. Hence there is not in the words the 
judgment of the degree of malice of the act, nor the specific 
punishment rendered therefor. It is an elegant rhetorical 
figure to express that God is angry with the man who in any 
way deprives of effect any element of God’s Law to man. 
It is probable that by the kingdom of Heaven in this context, 
Christ means the earthly phase of the Church’s life. To express 
the penalty for the violation of the least part of the enduring 
elements of the Law, he ranks the violator of the Law in the 
lowest place in the Church. The thought of the Lord goes no 
further than this. It is not a question of salvation or repro- 
bation, but simply that any violation of God’s law dishonors 
the soldier of Christ, and places him in the lowest rank. 
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_ The exposition of this member renders the sense of the 
following member of the sentence very easy. Conversely, in 
that same stage of the Church, he who keeps the whole Law, 
and teaches others so to do, shall bein honor. One of the most 
honorable occupations of man is that of teaching truth, 
especially the higher truths which hold the key to man’s life. 
Christ exhorts us first to action; because no man can, in the 
proper sense of the word, be a teacher of divine truths, unless he 
has first taken them into his heart of heart, and made them 
motives of his life. Aman may perfunctorily pronounce words: 
but to sway men, he must feel what he says, and live what he 
says. In this, and in this alone, consists the greatness of man; 
to shape all the acts of his life in accordance with the great 
truths of God, to know these truths, to love them, and wish to 
know them. By such thoughts and such acts, the man’s 
nature becomes purer, and his life instead of being a farce, is the 
development of a divine idea. There is ever present to the true 
Christian a realization that there is a divine law for all his 
actions. He reverences it, and his morality is founded on su- 
pernaturalism. That sacred law regulates his secret thoughts, 
his words, and outward actions. A certain social morality may 
be built on naturalism, but it does not move the inner nature of 
man. It cannot apply to all human acts, nor will it sustain a 
" man in great temptation. Whatever of real supernatural good 
there is in the world, is the product of the law of God. Now 
when the faithful observer of this holy law extends his influence 
even to the teaching of others to do what he is doing, he 
multiplies his virtues by diffusing them in others. There is no 
benefactor of mankind like to him who increases in man the 
right knowledge of his Creator and his Creator’s law. 

The twentieth verse is a sort of preamble to the extended 
comparison between the Pharisaic interpretation of the Law 
and Christ’s interpretation, which is expounded in the following 
verses. Christ urges the case against his opponents by turning 
the tables upon them. They had accused him of setting aside 
the Law of Moses; he now arraigns them on the same charge, 
and shows that by mere outward observance of dry forms, they 
had obscured and neglected the deeper reality which was the 
substance of the Law. With strong emphasis, therefore, he 
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declares to his followers that they must be more observant of 
the Law than its first custodians, to obtain the effect for which 


tne Law was ordamed. 


The principle that ‘‘finis legis non 
cadit sub precepto” avails not of the law of God. 


He legislates 


for the spirit and consciences of men; and unless his law enters 
there, and becomes a motive of action, man’s service is nothing. 
This was what the disciples were invited to do. 


MATT. V. 


21. Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time: 
Thou shalt not kill; and whoso-, 
ever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment: 


22. But J] say unto you: that 
every one who is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment; and whosoever shall 
Raca, shall 
be in danger of the council; and 
whosoever shall say: Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of the hell 


say to his brother: 


of fire. 
ὅν. af 
offering thy gift at the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, 


therefore thou art 


a4. Leave there thy δι 
before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy 
wift. 


25. Agree with thine adver- 
quickly, while thou art 
with him in the way; lest haply 
the adversarv deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee 
to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison. 
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26. Verily I say unto thee: 20. Ruy λέγ ot, 00-20 
Thou shalt by no means come ἐξέλθῃς ἐχεῖθεν, ἕως ἂν ἀποδῷς τὸν 
out thence, till thou have paid é 


the last farthing. 


σχατον χοδράντην. 


In the twenty-second verse, there is an important variant 
in the codices and the versions. The greater number of codices 
and authorities add εἰκῆ after the ὀργιζόμενος τῷ ἀδελφῷ αὐτοῦ. 
This also is followed by the King James’ Bible, which renders 
the passage: ‘“‘Who is angry with his brother without cause,” 
etc. Among the codices which bear this reading are the 
uncials E, K, L,M, S, U, V, Tl, A*, and Il. It is adopted by the 
Vetus Itala, by all the Syriac versions, the Coptic, Armenian 
and Gothic versions, by Eusebius, Cyril, Chrysostom, Cyprian, 
and Lucifer. It is found also in three codices of the Vulgate, 
viz., Bigotianus, Egertonensis, and Oxoniensis. Nevertheless, 
it seems from internal and external evidence that the addita- 
mentum is spurious. In the first place, it weakens the expres- 
sion, as though there could be cases where. anger against the 
brother is justifiable. It is justifiable to feel moved by right- 
eous indignation against the wrong that a brother man does; this 
is not anger against the brother. What the Lord had in mind 
was the feeling of anger and revenge, which arises from personal 
motives against our fellow man, and this is never lawful. The 
Saviour’s words, therefore, are of universal application. It 
would seem that lack of discernment to distinguish properly 
what is anger against a brother moved the insertion of the 
restrictive adverb. 

The authorities against the reading are fewer but weighty. 
Jerome is against it, and declares that it was not found in 
many of the Old Greek codices. Augustine corroborates 


Jerome’s statement. The term is rejected by Origen and Basil; 
and it is not found in any of the four great codices. The 


Ethiopian version and the best codices of the Vulgate also omit 
nea 

In the twenty-first verse, some have believed that Christ 
contrasts his teaching with the Pharisaic interpretation of the 
Mosaic Law. But the intrinsic evidence moves us to hold that 
Christ here compares his complete law with the partial enact- 
ment of Moses. To the ancient men of Israel it was said on Mt. 
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Sinat: “‘Thou shalt not kill.” Though said by God through 
Moses to those anctents, it was said for all men of all time. Nor 
was the command unknown to man before Sinai’s legislation. 
From the beginning, the Almighty had forbidden the shedding 
of human blood. The blood of the slaughtered Abel cried 
to the Creator from the earth. To Noah, God said: ‘‘At the 
hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of man. 
Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.’’—Gen. IV. 5-6. But on Sinai the Law was codified, 


enlarged, and solemnly promulgated. The penalty ‘‘“—he shall 
be guilty of the judgment —”’ which Christ mentions, does not 
eXist In express terms in the Mosaic code. Here again Schegg, 


Bisping, Weiss and others believe that this penalty was a 
statute of the doctors of the Law. But it seems to be a sub- 
stantial element of the Law itself. In the Mosaic legislation 
provision was made for judges who should have jurisdiction 
in cases of infringement of the Mosaic code, which regulated 
all the departments of man’s life: ‘‘Judges and officers shalt 
thou make thee in all thy gates, which the Lord God giveth 
thee, throughout thy tribes: and they shall judge the people 
with just judgment.’’—Deut. XVI. 18. These judges took 
cognizance of all crimes committed against the Law. The 
Law was simple and plain, the modes and customs of life were 
simple: the Law had not been weakened by an endless mass of 
technicalities, and was not impeded by the complexity of its 
own nature. Now as the crime was prohibited, and the 
tribunal established, it resulted directly from the Law itself 
that the judgment followed upon the infraction of the Law. It 
was a principle of the people’s life. The mind of the people 
always associated the two things, the infraction of the Law 
and the condemnation by the judges. In fact, only the first 
member of the verse is comprised in that which was strictly 
said to those of old. The Lord’s declaration would be in 
substance: ‘‘Ye have heard that God spoke to your fore- 
fathers saying: Thou shalt not kill. In your polity built 
upon that legislation, it hath been a principle, that he who 
slayeth his fellowman shall be guilty of the judgment of the 
Judges. ”’ 
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Attention should be given to ᾿Η ούσατε, “γε have heard.’’ 
It manifests that the ordinary mode of communicating the 
Law to the people was by the teachers. No other mode would 
be fit for that Law or for the New Law. 

Now this enactment of the Law was good; the sanction 
was good. But it did not go farenough. It aimed to preserve 
the public order and peace of the people; but it did not 
sufficiently purify the heart. For the rude people, to whom 
it was applied, it was all that they could bear. The Law 
waited for Christ to perfect it. And he does so by endorsing 
the first substance, and enlarging it, and giving it spiritual 
life. The letter of the Old Law forbade the shedding of blood, 
and Christ extends its scope to forbid all anger against the 
brother. The Old Law dealt chiefly with external acts. Christ 
perfects it by declaring that the thought of the mind impelling 
the man to the external act is equal before God to the act 
itself. The form of expression employed by Christ shows the 
sovereign authority with which he spoke. He was humble and 
meek, but he was absolute in the exercise of his judiciary 
power, because truth demanded it. He was God, and when 
acting as God, he used terms to denote the absoluteness of his 
power. As we have said before, anger against our fellow man 
is never lawful.. Anger is an inordinate desire of revenge; it 
is the aversion of the mind from an object which we truly or 
falsely apprehend to have in some way injured us or threatened 
evilto us. In it we can distinguish the first natural motive of 
our nature, which tends to repel opposing agencies. This is 
simply the natural shock which precedes any full act of the will. 
There is the consequent voluntary assent of the will to the 
movement of passion, and this includes, in some degree, 
revenge. In fact, anger has been defined by some as the desire 
of revenge. Anger differs from hatred. Hatred is a settled 
state of the mind, anger is an actual surge of passion. A 
settled hatred may burst into anger by some small exciting 
cause or anything that recalls the wrong received. The words 
of the Lord exclude all forms of voluntary anger, and he 
classifies it under the head of murder, of which it is a certain 
participation. 
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Sinai: ‘‘Thou shalt not kill.” Though said by God through 
Moses to those anctents, it was said for all men of all time. Nor 
was the command unknown to man before Sinai’s legislation. 
From the beginning, the Almighty had forbidden the shedding 
of human blood. The blood of the slaughtered Abel cried 
to the Creator from the earth. To Noah, God said: ‘‘At the 
hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of man. 
Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed. ’’—Gen. IV. 5-6. But on Sinai the Law was codified, 
enlarged, and solemnly promulgated. The penalty ‘‘— he shall 
be guilty of the judgment —” which Christ mentions, does not 
exist In express terms in the Mosaic code. Here again Schegg, 
Bisping, Weiss and others believe that this penalty was a 
statute of the doctors of the Law. But it seems to be a sub- 
stantial element of the Law itself. In the Mosaic legislation 
provision was made for judges who should have jurisdiction 
in cases of infringement of the Mosaic code, which regulated 
all the departments of man’s life: ‘‘ Judges and officers shalt 
thou make thee in all thy gates, which the Lord God giveth 
thee, throughout thy tribes: and they shall judge the people 
with just judgment.’’—Deut. XVI. 18. These judges took 
cognizance of all crimes committed against the Law. The 
Law was simple and plain, the modes and customs of life were 
simple; the Law had not been weakened by an endless mass of 
technicalities, and was not impeded by the complexity of its 
own nature. Now as the crime was prohibited, and the 
tribunal established, it resulted directly from the Law itself 
that the judgment followed upon the infraction of the Law. It 
was a principle of the people’s life. The mind of the people 
always associated the two things, the infraction of the Law 
and the condemnation by the judges. In fact, only the first 
member of the verse is comprised in that which was strictly 
said to those of old. The Lord’s declaration would be in 
substance: ‘“‘Ye have heard that God spoke to your fore- 
fathers saying: Thou shalt not kill. In your polity built 
upon that legislation, it hath been a principle, that he who 
slayeth his fellowman shall be guilty of the judgment of the 
judges. ”’ 
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Attention should be given to ᾿Ηκούσατε, “γε have heard. ’’ 
It manifests that the ordinary mode of communicating the 
Law to the people was by the teachers. No other mode would 
be fit for that Law or for the New Law. 

Now this enactment of the Law was good; the sanction 
was good. But it did not go farenough. It aimed to preserve 
the public order and peace of the people; but it did not 
sufficiently purify the heart. For the rude people, to whom 
it was applied, it was all that they could bear. The Law 
waited for Christ to perfect it. And he does so by endorsing 
the first substance, and enlarging it, and giving it spiritual 
life. The letter of the Old Law forbade the shedding of blood, 
and Christ extends its scope to forbid all anger against the 
brother. The Old Law dealt chiefly with external acts. Christ 
perfects it by declaring that the thought of the mind impelling 
the man to the external act is equal before God to the act 
itself. The form of expression employed by Christ shows the 
sovereign authority with which he spoke. He was humble and 
meek, but he was absolute in the exercise of his judiciary 
power, because truth demanded it. He was God, and when 
acting as God, he used terms to denote the absoluteness of his 
power. As we have said before, anger against our fellow man 
is never lawful. Anger is an inordinate desire of revenge; it 
is the aversion of the mind from an object which we truly or 
falsely apprehend to have in some way injured us or threatened 
evilto us. In it we can distinguish the first natural motive of 
our nature, which tends to repel opposing agencies. This is 
simply the natural shock which precedes any full act of the will. 
There is the consequent voluntary assent of the will to the 
movement of passion, and this includes, in some degree, 
revenge. In fact, anger has been defined by some as the desire 
of revenge. Anger differs from hatred. Hatred is a settled 
state of the mind, anger is an actual surge of passion. A 
settled hatred may burst into anger by some small exciting 
cause or anything that recalls the wrong received. The words 
of the Lord exclude all forms of voluntary anger, and he 
classifies it under the head of murder, of which it is a certain 
participation. 
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Of the same nature but in excessive degree is the next case 
illustrated by the Lord. Outside the walls of Jerusalem, in a 
southerly direction, lies an arid, barren valley. It is the 
valley of Hinnom, the BY3JR7N3, or more properly ae gag pe 


NZ the valley of the son of Hinnom. Concerning its etymol- 


ogy, two opinions exist. Some derive its name from its owner, 
the son of Hinnom; while others believe that its name signifies 
the vale of sighs and groans. 

One of the grossest forms of the Canaanitish religion was 
the worship of Moloch. The religion of those early Eastern 
pagans appealed to the sentiments of sensuality and terror. 
The impure rites of Ashtoreth, the Astarte of the Greeks, 
gratified the sensual appetite; while the cruel cult of Moloch 
inspired terror. Moloch was but another form of Baal, the god 
of the sun and of the forces of nature. We find but few images 
of Moloch, and the manner of his worship is very obscure. 
It is only from the Bible that we learn that the Jews 
worshipped Moloch by human sacrifices. Various representa- 
tions of human sacrifices have been found on Assyrian 
monuments, but that the God was Moloch has not been 
determined. 

The Jews became infected with this form of idolatry, and 
it is generally believed that under the impious kings of Judah, 
the idol of Moloch stood in the vale of Hinnom. According to 
the Rabbis, it was of brass, with a hollow interior. The body 
was that of a man seated with outstretched arms. The head 
was in form like that of a bull. To this idol the Jews offered 
their infants. The brazen image was heated by a fire from 
within to a great heat and the infant was placed in the 
outstretched arms, and quickly cremated. The Rabbis add 
that, during the burning of the infants, tambours were beaten, 
that the parents might not be moved by those dreadful cries. 
No other ancient authority has been found to corroborate 
this statement of the Rabbis. 

Now of the site of the idol, and the cremation of the 
infants, we are assured by clear Scriptural testimony. In 
Leviticus the Lord spoke unto Moses: ‘‘Whosoever of the 
children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, that 
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giveth his seed unto Moloch he shall surely be put to death; 
the people of the Lord shall stone him with stones. ’’—Lev. XX. 
That the mode of offering the infant was cremation, is also 
assured by Scriptural testimony. Josiah ‘‘defiled Topheth 
which is in the vale of the son of Hinnom, that no man might 
offer his son or daughter by fire to Moloch. ’”’—II. [IV] Kings, 
XXIII. 10. This testimony is valuable in establishing the site 
of the idolatry in the vale of the son of Hinnom. The radical 
signification of Topheth is ‘ympanizatio, the playing of tam- 
bourines; and it is the opinion of many that the place was 
thus named from the playing of these instruments to drown the 
cries of the burning babes. As Moloch was only a special form 
of the god Baal, the prophets often speak of his worship as the 
worship of Baal. Thus Jeremiah speaks: ‘‘They have also 
built the high places of Baal, to burn their sons with fire for 
burnt offerings unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spoke, 
neither came it into my mind. Therefore the days shall come, 
saith the Lord, that this place shall no more be called Topheth, 
nor The Valley of the Son of Hinnom, but The Valley of 
Slaughter.’’—Jer. XIX. 6. 

This does away with the opinion of some, that the human 
sacrifice to Moloch was a mere fire-baptism, a mere passing 
through a way flanked by fire, as Yahveh passed between the 
segments of the slaughtered animals.—Gen. XV. 17. 

Aside from the intrinsic weakness of this opinion, it is 
disproved by the positive statement of the prophet that they 
cremated their seed to the god. There remains then only an 
uncertainty as to the mode of cremation. The opinion of the 
Rabbis has been mentioned, which places the infants in the 
outstretched arms of the incandescent idol. According to 
Fagi, quoted by Calmet, the hollow interior of the idol was 
divided into seven sections, which opened like an oven. The 
first was for the offering of flour; the second for the offering of 
a dove; the third for an ewe; the fourth for a ram; the fifth 
for a young bullock; the sixth for an ox; the seventh for an 
infant. Others hold that the infant was thrown into a fire 
kindled in front of the statue. 

On account of the horrid rites performed in this valley it 
came to be synonymous for a place of horror; hence its name is 
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frequently employed by the Lord to signify the place of eternal 
punishment. Sometimes the Lord uses the term Gehenna 
alone; again, he calls it the Gehenna of fire. Gehenna denotes 
the awful state of separation from God; the fire signifies the 
pain of sense of the damned. 

Here it may be remarked that the English versions weakly 
render all these members by translating the évoyos of the Greek 
by to be in danger of the successive penalties. The proper 
sense of ἔνοχος in the context is fo be liable to a penalty. The 
Lord declares that such acts render a man liable to the several 
penalties there enumerated. 

One of the most opprobrious epithets among the Hebrew 
people was that of 533 of which the Lord treats in the third 
member. Right reas« in dictates that man should estimate in 
the highest place the goods of greatest worth. Now among the 
goods of greatest worth in man, nothing is above his intellect 
and reason. Therefore this epithet is especially injurious, since 
it directly attacks these faculties of his being. Hence the Lord 
says that for such offence human tribunals are inadequate, and 
the only fit punishment is the infernal pit itself. There is 
danger here that the Lord’s words be taken too literally. He is 
not here, in the capacity of a judge, drawing up a strict penal 
code, in which a graded system of punishment is established for 
offenses of varying gravity. He is not distinguishing between 
venial and mortal sins, nor establishing the existence of 
purgatory. He is simply by easy figures and modes of 
expression establishing that he who violates the love of his 
fellow man by grave internal hatred, or by opprobrious epithet, 
transgresses the law of God, and is liable to God’s punishment, 
even to the punishment of Gehenna itself. 

It is not strange that the Lord’s words should be thus 
forcible. The whole law of God is reducible to the love of God 
and the neighbor. The anger and the epithets spoken of by 
Christ evince a state of mind in which there is no love of the 
neighbor, and this state of mind renders a man subject to the 
penalty of God, even the greatest. It would be to take the 
Lord’s words too literally to condemn every man of grievous 
transgression that calls another a fool. Such a term may be 
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uttered in a slight degree of anger, and though in such case 
sinful, the offense may be venial. The Lord’s words only 
declare that it is not only by injuring a man in his life that we 
become liable to the punishment of God, but also by injuring 
him in his honor and dignity as a man, and by anger against 
him. The term fool is taken to represent a very high degree of 
contumely, and this is a deadly sin. Neither is it necessary to 
use the term fool, in order to fall under the sentence of Christ. 
It is taken to represent every highly injurious epithet cast upon 
our brother. While avoiding an excessive literal sense of the 
Lord’s words it must be conceded that we are very remiss in 
this iron age regarding the love of the brother. In the world’s 
code there is no love of our fellow man. All about us men are 
following the code of the world, and imperceptibly we are 
drawn to accept more or less of it. Our horror of things is 
diminished from the fact that they are usual. The words of 
Christ should awake men from this torpor to a keen realization 
of the perfection of life that Christ demands in his followers. 
In the twenty-third and twenty-fourth verse, the theme 
of love of neighbor is illustrated by another easy figure. A 
man, who has in some way injured his fellow man, brings an 
offering to sacrifice at the altar of God. The act is good, an 
important act, and very pleasing to God. But even when he 
comes to the altar to offer the gift, if the man’s conscience tells 
him that his brother has received evil at his hands, he is bidden 
leave the offering and first be reconciled to the brother. The 
teaching here is very well adapted to the simple intellects of 
the people addressed. The deep sense of these words establish 
that no matter what act we would do for God, he will not accept 
it, as long as hatred of the brother lurks in our heart, or the 
injury of the neighbor remains unredressed. It establishes 
the imperative duty before all other duties of righting any 
wrong done to the neighbor. That a man already come to the 
altar of God to offer sacrifice should be obliged to leave the 
very altar itself, and go and first perform some other act, shows 
clearly to the rudest mind the imperative duty of such act. 
The words of the Lord put the reconciliation with the neighbor 
before the worship of God, for there can be no real worship of 
God, if the heart is not right towards our brother. It is hard 
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for our proud nature to seek a reconciliation with a man whom 
we dislike, and whom we have injured; but the law of God 
commands it. Many would perhaps cease from actual per- 
petration of the wrong, but they shrink from the humiliation 
of a reconcilation. But the words of Christ demand recon- 
ciliation, a redress of wrongs, an apology for insults, and a 
restitution of goods or honor. 

The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses contain a 
parable in which human prudence in worldly affairs is taken 
as an illustration of that higher wisdom which regulates the 
interests of the soul. The conception of the parable supposes 
that the adversary is a man who has been wronged by the 
person addressed in the discourse. Otherwise there would 
not exist the fear that the adversary might deliver such person 
to be cast into prison. The wrong has been done, and the 
adversary has not yet arrived at the tribunal to seek judicial 
redress. Now, humanly speaking, a wise counsel would be 
to effect an extra-judicial settlement of the affair. The 
neighbor can be moved to pity, to mercy, and to forgiveness 
of the offense. But the law knows no pity, no forgiveness, 
only justice. The law is not to be moved by tears, or by 
prayers; its nature is to exact what is due, even to the last 
farthing. The ‘‘quadrans”’ was the fourth part of the Roman 
as. The as was first a copper coin of twelve ounces. By 
successive reductions, it was finally reduced to one-half ounce. 
Hence, the fourth part of a half ounce of copper was taken by 
the Lord as the measure of the inexorable justice of the law. 
The Lord spoke of law as it existed in those days. It was 
certainly better to seek a reconciliation at the hands of the 
injured one, in whom the tender feelings of mercy and 
forgiveness would have place, than to bear the rigor of the 
stern, exact justice of the law. The Lord speaks of the 
administration of justice, as it 1s dispensed on earth by means 
of judge, and bailiff, and prison. It may be that through the 
teachings of Israel’s sages this counsel was already familiar 
to the people. At all events, it was a truth of daily life, and 
all men could see its applicability. 

Now the Lord applies this wise counsel to the higher 
order of moral truth. A man has injured his brother. If the 
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offender be powerful, or wily, he may elude human jistice: 
but above all is God, the judge of man. In some way, that 
crime must be atoned. The order of the universe has been 
violated by the injustice, and it must be restored. It can be 
restored in two ways. It is restored when the offender deals 
with the offended brother, and makes such satisfaction that 
cancels the wrong done. This is the easier way. In it pity, 
mercy, human forgiveness have place, and God ratifies all, and 
the bond of perfection is restored again between man and man. 
There is another way, but it is the harder way. This second 
way is by the justice of God, which must come in to effect what 
man refused to do voluntarily. In this second way there is no 
room for mercy and forgiveness; for man rejected these by 
refusing to seek pardon from his offended brother. There is 
nothing left him, therefore, but the rigor of justice, stern and 
terrible. As we can not form a just conception of the malice 
of sin, so we can not rightly conceive the terrible weight of 
God’s avenging justice. The Lord was gentle and merciful in 
his teachings, but whenever he spoke of the justice of God, his 
words become stern and terrible. In this life, God’s forbearance 
and mercy are supreme. He waits, forgives, and graciously 
assists us here. He allows himself to be reviled, denied, 
despised and blasphemed, and he withholds his avenging 
justice. But with death, this order changes. Then justice 
and retribution have place. The Lord, with his perfect 
comprehension of these mighty truths, counsels to make use 
of the easier method. 

It is vain to seek anything more in the parable. In all 
parables there are elements which pertain only to the natural 
fact. So here it is vain to seek the application of ‘‘the officer, ”’ 
and other details, in the higher order of truth represented in the 
metaphorical passage. Equally absurd is. it to. Seék: τ 
endorsement of purgatory in this passage. Some have thought 
to infer from the words that Christ supposed a state after 
judgment where man might satisfy infinite justice, and pass 
thence. And this state could be no other than purgatory. 
This is evidently not the sense of the Lord’s teachings. He 
does not specify the exact effect of God’s judgment, whether it 
place the offender in purgatory or hell; but he simply says 
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that as human law deals rigorously with the man who refuses 
to make amends for the offense done his brother, so the justice 
of God will exact a penalty in the rigor of justice from any one 
who deals thus with his fellow man. If we have done any man 
wrong, we must either satisfy his just demands, or satisfy the 
infinite justice of God. In our selfishness, and in our pride, and 
in our greed, how often we trespass on the rights of our 
neighbor? The wrong done us we remember and magnify, 
but our offenses against others we soon forget. We do this 


because the Gospel is not the guide of our life. 
MATT. V. 27-33. 
27. Ye have heard that it a7. “Huotvcare Gxt εὐ δῦ, O86 
was said: Thou shalt not wpstyeucets. 
commit adultery: 


25. But I ον unto yon, 28. “Eva δὲ λέγι 
that every one that looketh on ὁ βλέπων γυναῖχα πρὸς τὸ ἐπιθυμῆσαι 
a woman to lust after her hath αὐτήν, ἤδη ἐμοίχεῦσεν αὐτὴν εὐ τῇ 
committed adultery with her χαρδία ἑαυτοῦ. 
already in his_ heart. 


ω ὑμῖν Ort πᾶς 


on . rid aL “ Ψ ΄- 
29. And if thy right eye 29. Et δὲ 6 dpbaduds cou 6 
causeth thee to stumble, pluck’ δεξιὸς sxavdaatler ce, ἔξελε αὐτὸν 
it out, and cast it from thee; %a@t βᾶλξ ἀπὸ σοῦ: συμ ρέει yao out 


for it is profitable for thee that ἵνα ἀπόληται ἕν τῶν μελῶν σου χαὶ 
one of thy members should μὴ ὅλον τὸ σῶμά σου βληθῇ εἰς 
perish, and not thy whole body γέενναν. 

be cast into hell. 


30. And if thy right hand 30. Kat et ἡ Sese cou yetp 
causeth thee to stumble, cut it σχανδαλίζει σε, ἔχχοψον αὐτὴν χαὶ 
off, and cast it from thee: for βάλε ἀπὸ cod: συμφέρει γάρ σοι ἵνα 
it is profitable for thee that ἀπόληται ἕν τῶν μελῶν σου χαὶ μὴ 
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one of thy members should ¢As¥ τὸ sud εἰς γέενναν 
perish, and not thy whole body ἀπέλθῃ. 
go into hell. 


31. It was said also: Who- 31. Ἐρρήθη δὲ ὃς ἂν ἀπολύτῃ 


soever shall put away his wife, τὴν γυναῖχα αὐτοῦ, δότω αὐτῇ 
let him give her a writing of ἀποστάσιον. 


divorcement: 
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Be) ith. 1. Saye Ute “yOu, τ 
that every one that putteth πᾶς ὁ ἀπολύων τὴν γυναῖχα αὐτοῦ 
away his wife, saving for the παρεχτὸς λόγου πορνείας ποιεῖ αὐτὴν 
cause of fornication, maketh μοιχευθῆναι, καὶ ὁ ἀπολελυμένην 
her an adulteress: and whoso- vyauryjoag μουύχαταί. 
ever shall marry her that is put 
away committeth adultery. 


a. By Oe λεγο μι Ott 


The τοῖς ἀρχαίοις in this text has only the support of L, M, 


and A of the uncial codices, of a few minuscule codices, and of 
the Peshitto and Vulgate among the versions. It is a very 


doubtful reading, but its omission or retention does not 
substantially alter the sense of the text. In the thirtieth verse, 
we find the reading βληθῇ εἰς γέενναν in E, G, K, 1, M,5, U, 
ree See © ie sae 8 

In the thirty-second verse, instead of the ὁ ἀπολύων of 
our text, D, E, G, S, U and V have és ὃν ἀποχύσῃ. 

A great divergency exists among the codices regarding the 
last member of the thirty-second verse. D and some others 
omit it. ΝΟ E, K, L, M, et al., have «ai éav amroredupevny 
yaunon. Tischendorf adopts this reading: but Westcott and 
Hort inclose the passage in parentheses as doubtful. 

In Exodus, XX. 14, the commandment was given by 
Yahveh through Moses to man: ‘‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.’’ The mere letter of the law forbade the carnal union 
of man and woman, outside of lawful marriage. It is by no 
means limited to an unlawful union which violates the marriage 
contract. The word ANI of the original Hebrew signifies any 


unlawful carnal union. Under the head of adultery are also 
included all acts which partake of the nature of illicit carnal 
union. Christ spiritualizes this law by declaring that not only 
the external act, but any voluntary conception of it, which is 
consented to in the mind, constitutes an adultery in the heart 
of man. This is a classic text to prove the unlawfulness of 
morose sensual delectation. By the word woman is represented 
any individual of the human female sex. Now the only thing 
for us to elucidate here is the exact act of the mind that the 
Saviour specifies here as the looking upon a woman to lust 
after her. 
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It is evident that the looking, here condemned by Christ, 
is not the mere fixing of the eyes upon a creature of God. It 
is the making of the woman an object of the mind to the 
gratification of the carnal appetite. The Lord’s teaching is 
spiritual, and the spirit of it carries more than the mere words 
state. He speaks of looking upon a woman, but thereby it is 
not stated that to sin it is necessary to actually see the woman 
with corporal eyes. A concrete example is chosen to inculcate 
that an internal consent to any unclean mental creation is a 
defilement of the heart, hke in nature to the defilement that 
comes by the outward act. 

In this we are aided by the ethical principle that it is 
unlawful to desire what it is unlawful to use and enjoy. 
Therefore every voluntary desire of such a relation with 
woman, which if acted would be unlawful, 1s forbidden by the 
words of Christ. The affection of the will is twofold. There 
is a real purpose and intention of obtaining a coveted good, 
and this is called an efficacious desire. This is the formal 
element of a human act, and constitutes one moral whole with 
the external act. This desire, of course, is subject to the same 
law that regulates the external act, and applied to the theme 
in treatment; even the Pharisees must have acknowledged that 
such intention was forbidden by the commandment against 
adultery. But there 1s another affection of the will, which is 
properly called morose delectation. This consists in a mere 
complacence in the thought of an illicit object, without the 
intention of obtaining it. It is called morose from Latin mora, 
not solely on account of the time which it endures, for it may be 
committed ina moment of time. But it 1s called morose from 
the fact that the mind rests in such contemplation after the 
intellect has adverted to the malice of the contemplated act 
or object, and also because very often the contemplation 
continues for some period of time. 

Now although the words of the Saviour reprobate all 
internal acts of lust, they aim especially at this species of 
mental conceptions. And although the mere words speak only 
of the lusting after a woman, the spirit of his teaching extends 
the truth to every internal delighting in any impure object. It 
thus results that deliberate voluntary consent of the mind to 
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delight in the contemplation of any unlawful sexual object is a 
mortal sin. But two things are required. The object must be 
unlawful, and the act of the mind must be free and deliberate. 
It is not difficult to see the reason of this prohibition. 
The sexual faculty in man is ordained for the propagation of 
the race. The propagation of the race is regulated by certain 
fundamental laws. Any disorder in these important laws is 
an attack upon the essential order of man’s life. Now the 
Author of nature, to insure the preservation of the species, 
has given to man a strong propensity to exercise the act of 
generation; and there is attached thereto intense delight. 
But in the forbidden thought, man by the power of imagination 
represents this object as present in the ideal order, and thus 
induces a commotion of nature, which is a disordered act, 
because it is not ordained to a proper end. There is in it a 
certain frustration of nature’s designs, inasmuch as the delight 
is in a measure experienced, without the end for which such 
delight was ordained; and moreover, that which is essentially 
evil is made the object of man’s delight. Moreover, by such 
contemplation a psychologic change is wrought in the man. 
His animal nature is excited, and obtains the ascendency. 
There is affected a blunting in all the finer spiritual powers of 
his being. There is in man a continual conflict between the 
animal powers and the spiritual powers, and the lust of the 
flesh raises the animal, and depresses the spiritual. Finally, 
there is something mysterious in the sanctity of purity of soul 
and the sinfulness of the opposite vice. In that awful primal 
mystery by which mankind became a fallen race, the sin of the 
flesh was involved more than we know; and in our re-entrance 
through Christ on our lost estate, our struggling against this 
disorder of our being is a necessary condition of salvation. 
In the twenty-eight and twenty-ninth verses, the Lord 
promulgates the necessity of breaking away from the proximate 
occasions of sin. It may be that the theme was suggested by 
the foregoing doctrine, inasmuch as the love of woman 15 often 
such occasion of sin. Now it often happens that a man, who 
in his heart hates the sin he commits, falls into such sin, because 
he is attached to some object that is the occasion of that sin. 
In the estimation of men, among the organs of sense the most 
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excellent are the hand and the eye. Also the right member is 
always considered as the most valuable. Now these two 
members, so dear to man, are taken as symbols of any object 
about which man’s heart has grown. And the Saviour says 
that if that loved object scandalize man, that is, draws him 
into sin, let him sever his connection therewith and cast it 
from him. Every word is full of meaning. Not only is the 
man to break this attachment to the object, but he is to repel 
the object, and establish a moral distance between himself and 
such object, that it may not fasten itself again upon him. 
That the Lord’s words here are metaphorical is plainly evident. 
But some vainly endeavor to specify what particular thing is 
meant by the rnght eye, and what by the right hand. No 
particular thing is meant by either. The Lord simply by the 
powertul figure declares that if there be anything which draws 
aman into sin, and if the man hold it dear as his right hand or 
eye, he is to cut it off and cast it from him. It is hard to do 
this. The Lord had a human heart, and he knew how the 
human heart clings to the thing it loves. Hence to move a 
man to this necessary renunciation the Lord puts before him 
the fear of hell. 

When man gives up some object of his affections, he feels 
the sense of loss. But the Lord says it is better to suffer this 
loss than to retain the object, and be thereby cast into hell. It 
requires an incentive even as strong as the fear of hell to avert 
man from a sinful love. 

The illustration employed by the Lord is very beautiful. 
The simplest mind readily realizes how dear to man is such a 
member of the human body. It is taken as a concrete 
representation of the created things which a man loves most. 
The human heart is not to attach itself to anything which 
demands sin as the price of its possession. This creature may 
be riches, power, fame, or a human creature; love is strong, 
but what God commands he gives power to fulfill. A combat 
is demanded by God of man, that a man may prove himself 
worthy of Heaven. ‘‘But God is faithful who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the 
temptation make a way of escape, that ye may be able to 
endure it."—-I. Cor. X..13. In the miehty contict of the 
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forces which war for possession of man’s soul these words are 
man’s absolute trust. Christ knew the mighty power which 
creatures exert on man’s heart. He arms him for the conflict, 
and presents to him the motive which is most potent with 
many men. 

Now the words of the Lord apply to every occasion of sin, 
but it seems that he aimed them especially at sinful sexual love. 
In the history of mankind that love has ruined multitudes. 
All the other passions are weak, when compared to this. It 
blinds a man, and fills him with a consuming flame, wl sapit 
amanti. He has interest in nothing but the coveted object. 
In the wretched state of such a man, there is nothing that will 
move him more efficaciously than the fear of hell. 

The thirty-first and thirty-second verses contain one of 
the most difficult passages of the Gospel. As the theme is 
treated more fully in Matthew XIX. 3 et seqq., to which 
passage parallel texts in Mark and Luke correspond, we reserve 
our exposition for that place. 


MATT. V. 33-37. 


33. Again, ye have heard 33. Πάλιν ἠχούσατε ὅτι ἐρρήθη 
that it was said to them of old τοῖς dpyaters: οὖν. enmtoonys 
time: Thou shalt not forswear ἀποδώσεις δὲ τῷ Κυρίῳ τοὺς 
thyself, but shalt perform unto σου: 

the Lord thine oaths: 


34. But I say unto you: 34. ᾿Εγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν μὴ ὁμό- 
Swear not at all; neither by σαι ὅλως, μήτε ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, ὅτι 
the Heaven, for it is the throne θρόνος ἐστὶν τοῦ Θεοῦ, 
of God; ; 


a> Nor by the Garth, for 35. Μήτε ἐν τῇ yf ὅτι ὑποπὸ- 
it is the footstool of his feet; διόν ἐστιν τῶν ποδῶν αὐτοῦ, μήτε 
nor by Jerusalem, for it is the εἰς ἱἹεροσόλυμα, ὅτι πόλις ἐστὶν 
city of the great King. ποῦ μεγάλου βασιλέως. 


ea Neither shalt . thou 36. Μήτε ἐν τῇ χεφαλῇ cov 
swear by thy head, for thou ὀμόσῃς, ὅτι οὐ δύνασαι μίαν τρίχα 


canst not make one hair white δλευχὴν ποιῆσαι ἢ μέλαιναν. 
or black. 
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whatsoever is more than these é% <53 sow 
iS Of evil, 


In Leviticus, XIX. 12, the words of Yahveh are written: 
“And ye shall not swear by my name falsely; so that thou 
profane the name of thy God: I am the Lord.”’ The Lord 
now perfects this law by deducing therefrom the law of 
reverence for God and all God’s creatures, and the law of holy 
moderation in the Christian’s conversation. The Saviour is 
here explaining the nature and spirit of the New Law, not 
measuring the exact degree of malice of a particular act; hence 
his teaching contains counsel and precept, undistinguished in 
the constitution of the perfect law of man. We must distinguish 
the precept from the counsel, on account of man’s weakness: 
but in studying the nature and spirit of the teaching of Christ, 
it is well at times to view it as a whole in its grand spiritual 
perfection. 

It appears from the Talmud and other authorities that 
the Jews made use of frequent oaths. It appears that they 
considered an oath lawful, if what was attested was true, or 
what was promised was fulfilled. Hence they had a system 
of greater and less oaths, which they used frequently in the 
different affairs of everyday life. 

In dealing with oaths, we may consider them as they 
relate to God and to other things. In general an oath is a 
solemn attestation or imprecation in support of a declaration, 
promise, or vow, by means of an appeal to some personage or 
object regarded by the person swearing as high and holy. 
When the authority of God is invoked, an oath is a reverent 
appeal to God in corrobation of what one says or promises. 
Now the literalism of the Jewish teachers recognized not in the 
law respecting oaths the necessity of reverence for God and 
holy things. The truth of the assertion or promise was alone 
regarded. The New Law of Christ inculcates the spirit of 
reverence towards God and holy things. The name of God 
is holy, and the sanctity of God is assailed when his name and 
authority are rashly invoked in the ordinary affairs of life. 
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The Lord is directly attacking an abuse, but his teaching is 
universal in application. An oath is an act of religion, but the 
Jews never penetrated to the spirit of reverence which should 
pervade it. They were content to escape the condemnation of 
the mere letter. 

In the first member of his declaration, the Lord 1m genere 
forbids oaths. The Pelagians, Anabaptists, Wiclefites and 
other heretics endeavored to prove from this text the unlaw- 
fulness of all oaths. That this sense is false, is proven from the 
Epistles of Paul, from the analogy of faith, and from the 
teaching and practice of the Church. 

The words of Paul to the Romans, I. 19, contain an oath. 
He takes oath again in II. Cor. I. 23: ‘‘Moreover I call God 
for a witness upon my soul that to spare you I came not as 
yet to Corinth.’’ Again, in Galatians, I. 20, he takes oath 
saying: ‘‘Now the things which I write unto you, behold 
before God, I lie πού. Hence theologians rightly teach that 
it is of faith that under proper conditions an oath is lawful. 

That an oath be lawful, what is attested must be true, just, 
and lawful; the cause must be sufficiently grave, and the act 
must proceed discreetly, prudently, and reverently. To main- 
tain the ends of justice, it is permitted by public authority 
to take life. This is not countermanded by the command: 
Thou shalt not kill. So in the present case, the Lord had not 
in mind to forbid legal and necessary oath-taking, but only the 
irreverent spirit of the literalism of the Jews, that carried the 
oath into all the petty affairs of life, on the assumption that all 
was lawful, if the attested fact was true and the sworn promise 
was maintained. The question of oaths is treated by the Lord 
not solely on account of the disorder in the act itself, but to 
illustrate a new and broader mode of interpreting God’s law. 

Having regulated, in the first member, the issue regarding 
oaths, whose formal element was the appeal to the authority 
of the Deity, he, in the second place, discourages the minor 
oaths which had become common among the Jewish people. 
The bare letter of the Law said naught concerning these oaths, 
and the teachers of Israel restricted the Law to that which the 
bare letter stated. 
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The attitude of the teachers of Israel on this point appears 
again from Matt. XXIII. τό: ‘‘Woe unto you, blind guides, 
who say: Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; 
but whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is a 
debtor. ”’ 

It is the general teaching of the Church that an oath is 
constituted by the invocation of the more noble of God’s 
creatures, in which his majesty and truth in a special manner 
are reflected. This is also true of things in an eminent manner 
consecrated to God’s service. It is for moralists to examine 
and weigh the different formulas, and the objective and 
subjective conditions to be verified. One can never seize the 
substance of the New Law by mere attention to the casuistic 
measurement of sins. Such scientific knowledge is good, but 
more than that 1s needed. The Saviour did more than place 
before man the grosser crimes and their punishments. He 
called man to be perfect, and gave him the truths whereby to 
effect the command. Hence, there are the finer elements in his 
teaching that apply to the man who is doing more than merely 
avoiding hell. 

Though the Saviour specifies only Heaven, earth, and one’s 
head here, he includes in these all the sublime creatures of 
God, which may be made the object of an oath. Now in these 
matters the moralist asks what is mortal, and is but slightly 
concerned with what is in a less degree sinful. But Christ 
pointed out what was wrong and opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

To take oath by Heaven without a proportionate and just 
cause is wrong, because Heaven bears the special relation to 
God of being his throne. Of course, the manners and customs 
of the people must be taken into account in weighing the 
malice of such an action. The common people usually do not 
advert to this special relation to God in the more eminent of 
his creatures, and therefore in their case, on account of the 
subjective condition of their minds, the formula is not an oath. 
But the Saviour spoke of the act zu se, and as it disagrees with 
the spirit of the New Law. 

The spirit of reverence for the Creator forbids also an oath 
by the earth, since it is designated by God himself as his 
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footstool: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord: The Heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool.’’—Is. LXVI. τ. Among the 
articles of furniture of a human habitation, the footstool holds 
a vile and menial place. Now when we look upon the earth 
with all its natural powers and beauty, and consider that it 
is only in the lowest rank of God’s creatures, we are awed by 
the infinite majesty of him who can rightly call such a relatively 
mighty creature his footstool. 

The people of that day recognized the formal peries of 
the earth to its Creator. This relation gave to the earth a 
certain sacredness, which disposed it as the object of appeal of 
anoath. And yet they felt themselves free in using these oaths 
indiscriminately, since no express prohibition of them existed. 
It was one of the many points where the narrowness of the 
letter was superseded by the breadth of the spiritual law. 

Another oath common to the Jews was an oath by the holy 
city of Jerusalem. The human mind seeks a certain element 
of holiness in the object by which it corroborates a statement. 
Now in the Old Law, this element resided in Jerusalem. [Ὁ 
had been selected by God as the place where his glory should 
dwell, and asa type of Heaven itself. Hence, in the estimation 
of the men of that age, it was a holy object. And this city, 
sub formali respectu sanctitatis sue, was taken as the formal 
constituent of frequent and rash oaths, on the assumption that 
they thereby broke no divine law. 

The divergency between the law of the letter and the law 
of the spirit is well brought out in the whole passage. One of 
the fundamental principles of a religious temper of mind is a 
reverence for everything that is related to God and his worship. 
In fact the religious man will continually elicit reverential 
thoughts of God from the evidences of God’s act in creation. 

Finally, the Lord forbids the act of taking oath by one’s 
head. The Lord is illustrating the grand heights of reverence 
to which the New Law leads man. The Lord looked at 
the issue from his standpoint. He was the man of perfect 
discernment in the things of the soul’s life. He grasped 
comprehensively the whole life of the soul, and he could note 
and set forth every imperfection in human thought, intention, 
and act. To confirm a statement by an oath by one’s head 
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ss against the right order of things for several reasons. First, 
this kind of oath is called an imprecation, in which one makes 
of such member a solemn pledge of the truth of a statement. 
And the constituting of such a pledge supposes the absolute 
dominion of the member in the person swearing, and this is 
false. Man has not such dominion over his members. He 
can not change the laws of nature regarding his life or his 
members. That dominion belongs to God. Of course, the 
Lord is speaking to people who interpreted such formula as a 
solemn oath, although they flippantly used it. Hence the deep 
philosophical reflections of the Lord apply to them. With us 
such formula of oath does not exist, and its utterance would 
be considered a jest. 

In saying that no man can make one hair white or black, 
he understands this of a change by atfecting the laws of nature. 
The Lord thereby impresses upon them a deep sense of God’s 
ownership of men. 

Finally the Lord lays down what should be the method 
of affirming or denying for the Christian. The only emphasis 
that the Lord allows 1s the repetition of the affirmative or 
negative particle. 

The Lord here lays down not an absolute precept, whose 
infraction would be a mortal sin, but the grand law of perfec- 
tion, whose infraction 1s a defect. He is placing before us a 
grand ideal to guide us in our communications with our fellow- 
men. The intercourse of Christians should be characterized 
by the spirit of moderation and reverence. In fact, not the 
bare letter but the spirit of that passage in the discourse of 
Christ should regulate all our conversations and dealings with 
our fellow men. 

There is much divergency of opinion regarding the exact 
entity that is meant by the vovnpos in the final clause. Many 
interpret it of moral evil in general, and explain the passage 
that all oaths participate in some degree of the evil principle. 
Of course, the Lord is not speaking of oaths justified by some 
legal or other just cause. They believe therefore that the Lord 
placed all these flippant and unnecessary oaths in one great 
class, and the class is evil, and he leaves indeterminate the 
grade of evil that they severally possess. The second opinion 
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quiere irom tne frst only in this, that Satan himseli i 
understood by the ovnpos. Satan is not ἃ passive 
personification of evil, but an active agent who conducts with 
great skill a warfare, and marshals under his standard every 
evil force in the universe. Everything that is opposed in any 
degree to that which is good in that same degree makes for 
Satan. He sets in motion those currents of thought and 
movements which weaken the supernatural in man, and debase 
man’s life. Not only does he act on the individual by personal 
suggestion and incitation, but he is operative in all those 
general movements of the world’s thought and action which 
are opposed to righteousness. The Lord was dealing with one 
such issue. He points out the falseness of the persuasion of 
the teachers of Israel; gives the reasons for his own position; 
and closes by establishing the grand norm of Christian life in 
the discourse of man to man. Now it matters not whether we 
understand by the πονηρός, evil in general, or Satan the head 
and promoter of evil. In fact, the comprehensive concept of 
evil includes all the evil forces of the world, together with 
their head, conceived as one complex principle of all evil. 
After having in general forbidden all oaths, the Lord extends 
the issue, and declares that everything that violates the calm, 
sober, reverential tenor of human speech is of the nature of 
such evil principle. 

The grand ideal of perfect human life is not a vulgar 
conception, consisting in mere exemption from grave sin. It 
is the right development of all the powers that go to the 
building up of human life. It is that fine adjustment and 
-equipoise of all the powers of intellect and will, and a vital 
growth in all those fine elements, which can not be known 
without careful soul study, nor attained without a fine love of 
high ideals, and a sustained discipline of our whole nature. 
Christ in person is the perfect model of all this perfection, 
and his words and example are the guide for the part that we 
may attain of it. 
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εσθε οὖν ὑμεῖς 


48. "Ec 
. e ’ 1 , 
ὡς ὁ Πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος τέλειός 
éotty. 


38. Ye have heard that it 
was said: An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth: 


ao. ut 1 say. tito. yous 
esist riot him that is evil; 
but whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. 


4o. And if any man would 
go to law with thee, and take 
away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. 


41. And whosoever — shall 
compel thee to go one mile, 
go with him two. 


42. Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee, turn not thou 
away. 


35. hty ἀγάπα 
ὑμῶν, καὶ ἀγαθοποιεῖτε καὶ δανείζετ 
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μηδὲν ἀπελπίζοντες, καὶ ἔσται ὁ 
μισθὸς ὑμῶν πολὺς, καὶ ἔσεσθε υἱοὶ 
ὑψίστου: ὅτι αὐτὸς χρηστός ἐστιν 
ἐπὶ τοὺς ἀχαρίστους χαὶ πονηρούς. 
36. Γίνεσθε οἰχτίρμονες, 
ὁ Πατὴρ ὑμῶν οἰκτίρμων ἐστίν. 
37. Kat uy xoetvete, 
χριθῆτε: xat μὴ oes χαὶ a Ἢ 
διχασθήτε: ἀπολύετε 


θήσεσθε. 
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ay. But 1 say ante you 
who hear: Love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate 
you, 


28. Bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despite- 
fully use you. 


aq. To him. that smite) 
thee on the one cheek offer 
also the other; and from him 
that taketh away thy cloak 
withhold not thy coat also. 


a9. Give to-every one tas 
asketh thee; and of him that 
taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again. 
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Ye: have heard that it 
Thou shalt love thy 
on ate thine 


43. 
was said: 
neighbor, 
enemy: 


aa. Bat i say wte eo 
Love your enemies, and pray 


for them that persecute you; 


45. That ye may be sons 
of your Father who is in 
Heaven: for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust. 


46. “For if ye love them 
that love you, what reward 
have ye? do not even the pub- 


licans the same? 


47. And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? do not even the 
Gentiles the same? 


48. Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect. 
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oa, And -as ye would thar 
men should do to you, do ve 
also to them likewise. 


73. at yes eve thew 
that love you, what reward have 
ye? for even sinners love those 
that love them. 


33. And if ye do good to 
them that do good to you, what 
reward have ye? for even sinners 
do the same. 


34. And i ye fend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive 
what reward ‘have ye? 
lend: to sitifers, > to 
receive again as much. 


even, 


sinners 


35. But love your enemies, 
and do them good, and lend, 
never despairing; your 
reward shall be great, and 
ye shall be sons of the Most 
High: for he is kind toward 
the unthankful and evil. 


and 


36. Be ye merciful, even as 
your Father is merciful. 


37. And judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged: and con- 
demn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned: release and ye 
shall be released: 


These words do not contain absolute literal precepts. 
They, as far as words can avail, portray the genius of the 


perfect nature of the New Dispensation. 


It is difficult to 


adequately clothe in words the high nature of the New Law. 
It has heights on heights of perfection, which can not be 
described by words, but only perceived by the spiritual insight 
of the man purified by having passed through the first degrees 


of soul-cleansing. 
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As a norm of Christian life the Lord here represents the 
high and perfect ideal of the Gospel of non-resistance. The 
Lord taught us the absolute precepts of the Law, and then sets 
forth the perfect ideal to which the soul should aspire. His 
message would be incomplete, if it left the soul merely in its 
middle course, above sin, but yet not God-like. Hence the close 
of this chapter is one grand appeal to the soul to aspire after 
the highest ideals of perfection. We shall look in vain for the 
fulfilment of these words in the life of men of the world. In 
fact, their perfect observance is only found in the perfect saint. 
They contain the supreme bound of human perfection; but 
their spirit must in some measure move all those who follow 
Christ. 

In inspecting these parallel passages, we first note that 
Matthew alone draws a comparison between the old and new 
orders of truth, whereas Luke enunciates only the perfect law 
of the New Covenant. The reasonisobvious. Matthew wrote 
for Israel, to whom it was useful to show the evolution of the 
new order out of the old. The Jews were attached to that 
which of old had been given them, and it was necessary to 
move them upward, not by reprobating the old, but by showing 
the greater comprehensiveness of the new. Luke wrote for a 
more universal end. His Gospel had the spirit of Paul’s 
preaching. Luke presented his truths to the whole world 
made up of all the races of men. Wherefore his conception of 
the truth and his forms of expression fit this universal end. 
The great Gentile world had no communication of divine truth. 
They had no position to which to cling; and hence, without 
adverting to the partial law that had preceded, Luke presents 
the law of the Gospel as an independent communication of 
truth. This difference in mode of presentation of the same 
truth is also observable in the fact that, where Matthew uses 
the word ἐθνικοί, Luke substitutes the term ἁμαρτωλοί, To 
the Jewish mind the ἐθνικός, the Gentile, was a synonym for a 
godless man, and an abomination. Such conception was true 
then. Hence St. Matthew could rightly employ the term to 
signify one who recognized no supernatural law or reward. 
But the advent of Christ changed the condition of the world; 
and no longer was the name Gentile synonymous with the 
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unbeliever. St. Luke, therefore, modifies the expression to 
fit his universal scope, and employs the word, sinner, to signify 
him who lives not for any supernatural ends. It seems quite 
probable that Christ employed the term used by Matthew, as 
being more forcible for his immediate hearers. The term is 
only used by him by way of illustration, and the substantial 
sense of the passage is in no way affected by Luke’s 
modification. 

There are some important variants 1n the text of Matthew. 
The first occurs τῷ the Vulgate rendering of the thirty-ninth 
verse. In the Greek text of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, 
we find ραπίζει, the present tense of the verb to strike. 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort endorse this reading. It 
agrees with Luke, and is undoubtedly the true reading. A 
number of Greek codices have ραπίσει, the future, and this the 
Vulgate has followed in rendering the verb percusserit. 

Another variant occurs in the forty-first verse of Matthew. 
In Beza’s codex this verse closes as follows: ὕπαγε per’ αὐτοῦ 
τε ἄλλα δύο, The greater number of codices of the 
Vulgate follow this reading. But the great authority of the 
Vatican codex and other great Greek codices plainly establish 
the reading: ὕπαγε μετ’ αὐτοῦ δύο, which we have followed 
in the version. The present reading of the Vulgate destroys 
the harmony of conception of the entire argument. There is 
a certain grace in the plan of argument, if we follow the Greek 
text. The things are arranged in pairs. If one cheek 1s 
smitten, turn the other; if one garment is taken, freely give 
the other; and the harmony of plan would demand: If thou be 
forced to go one mile, go freely another. This harmony 1s 
broken, if we follow the Vulgate reading. 

A very important variant appears in the forty-fourth 
verse. In the Vatican and Sinaitic codices the proposition has 
only two members ἀγαπᾶτε τοῦς ἐχθροὺς ὑμῶν, καὶ προσεύχεσθε 
ὑπὲρ τῶν διωκόντων ὑμᾶς. Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort 
endorse this reading. It has the support of the Coptic version, 
of Cureton’s Syriac version, of three minuscule codices, and of 
Theophylactus, Oriyen, Irenzus and Cyprian. Another reading 
inserts the members, εὐλογεῖτε τοὺς καταρωμένους ὑμᾶς, καλῶς 
ποιεῖτε τοῖς μισοῦσιν ὑμᾶς, between the two members found in 
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the Vatican codex. This reading has the authority of codices 
ΡΟΣ het iD, ee EL and others; of several codices of 
the Vetus Itala, of the Gothic, Peshitto, Armenian, Ethiopian 
versions, and of several Fathers. 

At the close of the verse the order of the words differs 
in the different codices. We are not aware that the order 
followed by the Vulgate exists in any Greek codex. In the 
Vatican and Sinaitie codices the series of words ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐπη- 
ρεαζόντων ὑμᾶς Kal is omitted, while in the codices which defend 
the aforesaid members these words are inserted immediately 
after the προσεύχεσθε. Though the weight of intrinsic 
authority gives to these readings a certain degree of probability, 
it is more probable that they were brought into the text from 
the Gospel of Luke. They all exist in the parallel text of Luke, 
and we know that it is of frequent occurrence, that passages 
have been transcribed from one Evangelist into the text of 
another, as though the writer were moved by the persuasion 
that in the discourses of the Lord the Evangelists should agree 
in everything. 

In the forty-sixth verse, the future tense of ἔχω, ἔξετε, 
is found in D, and in a few other authorities. The Vulgate 
translation is built on this reading. The weight of authority 
and the context persuade us that the present tense should stand 
in this place. The reading adopted by the Vulgate may have 
arisen from the fact that this reward is a future thing. But 
this conception is not obscured by using the present tense; 
for by the figure of metonymy of cause and effect, the reward, 
which is the effect, and a future thing, is identified with its 
cause, the right acquired by Christian action, which is a present 
reality. 

In verse forty-seven, the codices E, K, L, M, 8, U, oa, 
and some few other authorities support the reading φιλούς, 
but the high authority of &, B, D, and Z, and of the versions 
render the reading ἀδελφούς certain. On the authority of the 
Vatican and Sinaitic codices, we also read ἐθνικοί in the same 
verse, which reading is followed by the Vulgate. The same 
codices which defended the reading φιλούς, support τελώναι 
instead of ἐθνικοί, and the Peshitto follows their reading. It is 
probable that the variant arose from an erroneous attempt to 
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make the term used by Matthew in the forty-seventh verse 
identical with that used in the forty-sixth verse. It is far 
more reasonable to suppose that, in the discourse of the Lord, 
the two different terms were used for the grace of diction. 

In Exodus, XXI. 24, the lex talionts was enunciated as 
follows: ‘‘Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot.’’ In Leviticus, XXIV. 20, it is repeated in the same 
terms. Finally in Deuteronomy, XIX. 21, we read: ‘‘And 
thine eye shall not pity; life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.’’ The lex talionts was not 
restricted to the Hebrew people. Such law existed among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and they traced its origin back to 
the fabled Rhadamanthus. It was one of the statutes of the 
twelve tables. The interpretation of this law as given us by 
Josephus is as follows: ‘‘He that maimeth any one, let him 
undergo the like himself, and be deprived of the same member 
of which he hath deprived the other, unless he that is maimed 
will accept of money instead of it, for the law makes the 
sufferer the judge of the value of what he hath suffered, and 
permits him to estimate, unless he will be more severe. ’’— 
Antiq. IV. VIII. 35s. 

Many believe that the words of the Jewish law in this 
passage are to be interpreted metaphorically. They believe 
the sense of the law to be that he who inflicted a personal injury 
upon a neighbor should be punished by a fine, which in the 
judgment of the judge should be held equal to the injury 
inflicted. They shrink from the conception of men proceeding 
to pull out a man’s tooth, or pluck out his eye, or cut off his 
hand or foot, as a punishment for crime. We find no record 
of any such execution in the history of the Old Testament. 
But then why preface a statement by the solemn formula, 
thine eye shall not pity, if there was only a question of a 
pecuniary fine? The code of Aristotle recognized an actual 
forfeiture of a bodily member in like case. Again, in Deu- 
teronomy the enunciation of the law begins by the statute 
of life for life. Every one understands this literally. How 
absurd then to twist the next members, which are closely 
united to the first, and promulgated in the most solemn way, 
into a mere fine? We believe therefore that, in the case of 
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injury of life or limb, the Mosaic law held the offender to the 
forfeiture of the same in his own person. Therefore it gave the 
judges the right to condemn such a criminal to be deprived of 
life or limb. It is nothing that such a conception of justice 
should conflict with our notions of justice. Society was then 
in a ruder state. The object of the law was not to satisfy the 
vindictive tendency in man, but to eliminate crime by the 
severity of justice. The execution of the sentence was not by 
private authority, but by the organized tribunal of judges. 
Moreover, it may have been that the actual execution of the 
sentence was rarely or never effected in Israel. Without doubt, 
murders were committed in that people, and punished by life 
for life, but the crime of depriving a man of a member is not 
a usual crime in any people. The severity of the punishment, 
and the strange nature of the crime may have caused the crime 
to be unknown in Israel. Again, it may have been that the 
judges were empowered to change the punishment into some 
work of satisfaction in favor of the injured party, and at his 
request. What we vindicate for the words of the law is that 
they sanction an actual forfeiture of life for life, and limb for 
limb. Such sense of the words existed in the popular mind, 
and was contemplated in the writer’s mind. This true and 
literal conception of the sense of the words formed the value 
of the law in preventing all bodily injuries. 

In contrast to this statute of the Law, the Lord places the 
Christian’s norm of conduct. Under the three heads of injury 
to the body, injury to property, and injury to honor and liberty 
the Lord understands every species of injury receivable from 
the neighbor. Now it must be borne in mind that the Lord is 
not laying down principles of criminal and civil jurisprudence. 
He does not therein condemn human laws which provide a 
system of punishment for crime. The laws of society must 
be framed to meet the exigencies of a sinful world. They 
contemplate unregenerate man, as he is under the sway of 
natural motives. But the doctrine of Christ here propounded 
is a clear call to the spiritual man. The Christian must live 
in a world governed by other laws than these. He must 
observe human laws, and preserve the social order. But in 
his inner heart, there is another law unknown to the world, 
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though clearly enunciated; impossible to the world, though 
wise and beautiful. Man can not live the life of the world, 
and observe that inner law. The more man is imbued with the 
thought of the world, the more impossible will this sublime 
code appear. It condenses a world of thought into a few brief 
sentences. The fulness of the soul of Christianity is there 
portrayed. These words establish the grand ideal of Christian 
toleration of injuries. Such ideals are the hope of the world. 
They head us in the direction of the supernatural in motive and 
act. No man can raise that ideal higher. Few, very few 
attain to its fulness, but it benefits even those who come short 
of its utmost bound. It forms a point towards which to strive. 
Every effort in its direction makes for the kingdom of God. 
All that it proposes is intrinsically possible, and the higher 
man rises in the scale of being, the closer will he come to that 
perfect law of human life. Perhaps there is no passage in the 
Gospel where the contrast between the life of the world and the 
life of the Christian is more strikingly portrayed. The contrast 
between the spirit of the Old Law and the spirit of the New 
appears in this. The perfect observer of the Old Law placed 
his ideal in a conformity with the statutes of the Law. He 
never aspired to anything more perfect than faithful observance 
of the Law. That law regulated all the affairs of human life. 
It never contemplated the heights of spiritual perfection of the 
New. But the Christian, living under the laws of man to 
regulate social order, recognizes a higher law, to the observance 
of which no human tribunal coerces him. That law does not 
conflict with human statutes, but it forms a secret law of the 
spirit received only by the spiritual man, and followed only by 
him. The great, busy, noisy world goes on its way oblivious of 
the deep sense of these words, but the few of God’s perfect ones 
keep them in their hearts as a motive of conduct that the world 
knows not of. A man may conceive his duty more narrowly, 
and escape reprobation, without reproducing in his life the 
fulness of the perfection here proposed. From the minimum 
required to keep a man out of hell to the highest bound of 
human perfection there are many degrees. The Lord stands at 
the top, and invites us to the highest; and if the aspiration is 
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fixed there, the achievement will be something, and the words 
will have a profitable effect even though the summit be not 
reached. 

The term πονηρός in the clause: ‘‘resist not him that 15 
evil,” signifies the character of one who unjustly injures the 
person, property, or fame of the one addressed in the discourse. 
The Lord first enunciates the broad fundamental principle of 
non-resistance to evil, and then proceeds to illustrate it by 
concrete illustrations. 

Knowing perfectly the nature of the human mind, the 
Lord did not propose his doctrines as abstract principles, 
but employed parables and concrete examples. He takes, 
therefore, a blow upon the cheek as an example of bodily insult 
and injury. The example is aptly chosen, since it is an action 
that the natural bent of human nature is quick to resent, and 
it has been received of old in the code of the world as sufficient 
provocation for a quarrel. It is not the pain or the lesion 
inflicted that moves the irascible in man, but the insult which 
human nature feels in receiving such blow. Now, of course, 
the specific act is made a head under which is included every 
species of insult and injury. 

Some have found a difficulty in the fact that Matthew 
speaks of a blow upon the right cheek. In Luke we find no 
designation of the particular cheek. Of course the substance 
of the proposition is simply, if smitten on one cheek turn the 
other. But in explaining the detail of the right cheek, as 
mentioned by Matthew, we are led to the following reflections. 
A blow is usually delivered with the right hand, and a blow 
thus delivered would not light on the right cheek, but on the 
left. Discarding certain improbable opinions, which have been 
advanced in solution of this, we are led to the following 
conclusions. The right side of the body and the right members 
are usually mentioned in statements where a side of the human 
body, or a member is used for illustration. Now it is certain 
that the Lord simply followed the custom of human speech 
in giving priority to the right member. In the words of 
Maldonatus: ‘‘Non ceedendi sed loquendi usum Christus secutus 
est.” It is only a mind filled with a spirit of equivocation 
that will find anything incongruous in this statement of St. 
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Matthew. The-proper object for the mind to rest on is that a 
blow has been received on the cheek, and the right cheek is 
mentioned, in accordance with the general priority of the right 
member, without adverting to the exact mode of delivering the 
blow. Moreover, if the person delivering the blow be not 
directly in front, but standing at the right side, as frequently 
happens, the blow with the right hand would light upon the 
right cheek. But it seems that no thought was given by the 
speaker to the mode of delivering the blow. There is a 
beautiful antithesis in the contrast of the New Law with 
the Old. The Old Law said: Like punishment for like in- 
jury. The perfection of the New Law says: Seek not thy 
vindication, but offer thyself to receive another injury from 
him who has smitten thee. The words give man the perfect 
spiritual law in his dealings with man. In this and the 
following sentences, the Lord stops at no half measures. It is 
as though he for a moment lost sight of selfish man, engrossed 
with his own interests, and looking aloft, contemplated man on 
the highest plane on which he can stand. Now the spirit of 
these words should be the spirit of the Christian’s life. The 
changed customs of people will only modify the details. 
Prudence also will regulate the deeds of a life which moves in 
this spirit. The conscience of man can always have recourse 
to these sublime words to be certified whether the spirit of 
Christ rules the conduct of man. They are not for the forum 
of the world; they are too perfect for the vulgar life. They 
are paradoxical to the worldly sense. Indeed, men have gone 
so far as to assert that this code, if put into effect, would 
subvert society by removing all restraint from the wicked. 
This view is founded on a misconception. These high counsels 
of Christ are not intended to take the place of human law. A 
certain divine Providence rules in human society, and prevents 
that the wide-spread wickedness of man should subvert all law 
and order. But within society’s system of laws is this higher 
law, which regulates acts which are above the domain of human 
law. No danger will ever come to society from this grand 
Gospel of non-resistance. But the more of this spirit that 
pervades society, the nobler and better will be the life of man. 
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It may never be verified in our lives that we be struck on 
the cheek by any man, but it will be oft verified that we are 
called to submit to actions of the class of which this is taken 
asarepresentative. The words exhort us to perfect forgiveness 
of injuries, to disarm wrath by the power of meekness. 

By reflection we can form in our minds an idea of the 
disposition of mind that would be in the mind of the man, who 
having received a blow on the cheek, would in perfect meekness 
turn the other. That disposition of mind should be the object 
of our aspirations, prayers and efforts, and if the disposition 
be strongly fixed there, the application of it to the various 
events of life will follow logically. But the enterprise is a 
difficult one. All the propensities of crude nature rise up 
against the counsel of Christ. A mightier power of the super- 
natural must rise up and put down the ‘old nature.” When- 
ever the follower of Christ receives a personal insult or injury, 
filled with the spirit of these words, let him say: This: 1855 
blow on the cheek, and my duty is plain. It may safely be left 
to the conscience and judgment of each follower of Christ to 
determine the mode in which to turn the other cheek. 

The spirit of these words moved Christ in his own life. 
In Isaiah he says: ‘I gave my back to the strikers, and my 
cheeks to them who plucked out the hair; I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting.”—Is. L. 6. And again: “He was 
oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: 
he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” —Is. LIII. 7. 

Some allege Paul’s action in Acts, XXIII. 3, as contrary 
to the spirit of these words of Jesus. There, when the high 
priest Ananias gave order that they that stood by him should 
smite Paul on the mouth, Paul made answer: ‘‘God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall.” In answer to this, we must 
observe that Paul’s words were not moved by the personal 
injury done to him. It was a denunciation of the perfidy and 
wickedness of the high priest. Moreover the stroke given to 
Paul was in hatred of the doctrine that he taught; and inter- 
preting the high priest’s treatment of him asa manifestation 
of his hatred of Christ, Paul is moved to indignation against 
the false and impious man. 
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In that address St. Paul endeavors to arouse the high 
priest to a consciousness of the injustice which moved him to 
cause St. Paul to be struck. The address was aimed to 
denounce the wicked act itself, and not to avenge a personal 
injury. The spirit of forgiveness moves not a man to be 
supine and indifferent to evil; but it enlarges a man’s heart to 
prompt mercy toward one who has aimed an injury at himself. 

Paul had not finished his work, and he resorted to legiti- 
mate means to escape from his accusers, that he might further 
testify of Christ in Rome. Moreover, when Paul demanded 
his rights as a Roman citizen, he was not departing from the 
spirit of the law. There, it was not a question of revenging a 
personal injury, but of availing himself of legitimate means to 
prolong his life and liberty to labor for Christ. The words of 
Christ do not inculcate the renunciation of one’s rights before 
the tribunals, but the patient bearing of wrongs received from 
our fellow men. 

The next example of Christ contemplates a case where a 
man endeavors by unjust means to deprive us of some posses- 
sion, even a very necessary possession, and the counsel of Christ 
is to repay such injustice by a voluntary surrender of another 
such necessary possession. The ordinary raiment of people of 
ancient times consisted of the tunic and cloak. The tunic 
was the universal garment for both sexes. It was in form like 
a long shirt. In women it always reached to the feet. As 
worn by men, it sometimes extended to the feet, and sometimes 
was a little shorter. Its loose folds were usually gathered 
about the lions by a girdle. With the Hebrews it was usually 
made of wool or linen, and was the immediate covering of the 
body. The cloak was an outer covering worn at the approach 
of evening, or at other times as a protection against the cold. 
A man’s raiment might well be considered as the last thing that 
he would be willing to part with. Indeed the Law protected 
a man in the possession of this, even against the obligation of a 
pledge. In Exodus, XXII. 26, it is written: “If thou take 
thy neighbor’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it to him 
by that the sun goeth down. For that is his only covering, his 
raiment for his skin. In what shall he sleep? And it shall 
come to pass that, when he crieth unto me, that I will hear: 
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for Iam gracious.” It is therefore with design that the Lord 
specifies the tunic and the raiment. It is to prove that the 
spirit of renunciation should be universal, and stop at nothing, 
not even the most necessary thing. The example supposes 
that the contention of the one claiming the garment is unjust. 
If the follower of Christ were bidden give the one garment to 
such a claimant, the act would seem to us sublime. Such a 
man might say: I have at least left to me a cloak to cover my 
nakedness, and protect me from the cold. But the words of 
Christ bid him give the cloak also, and retain nothing. It is 
the absolutely perfect degree of cession of our rights, the per- 
fect degree of detachment from the world. 

How the grandest things that we have ever done in this 
spirit sink into insignificance when compared to this high 
standard? And yet the fulfilment of the counsel to the letter 
is possible, and the best thing that man can do. It is said of 
St. Francis of Assisi, that after renouncing his right to his 
father’s property, St. Francis restored to him also the gar- 
ments that he wore. The thing seems hard to us, because we 
look at it from such a low plane. No man can be a perfect 
saint in one thing and a sinner in everything else. If we, by 
patient discipline and prayer, could lift ourselves into the plane 
from which Christ surveyed things, our vision would be cor- 
rected. Had he told us that the perfect fulfilment of this 
counsel were actually required in order to gain eternal life, we 
might shudder. It is not so. It is a high and heavenly ideal of 
human perfection, fixed high, as an object of aspiration and 
activity. It is not an ordinary canon of human conduct, to be 
put in practice like a casuistic decision of moral theology, but 
a high ideal towards which to rise; and every step towards 
it is a step upwards to a broader and nobler plane of human 
te. 

Christ’s conception of human life is that of a toilsome 
journey upwards from the low and sordid plane of the world’s 
life, through various degrees, even to the high plane of per- 
fection. He has legislated for all the degrees, and to lead us 
on in that upward journey, he has placed at the top these 
examples of perfection. 
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There is a slight variance between Matthew and Luke in 
the mode in which they conceive the cession of the garments. 
Of course, the order of ceding them is not essential, and the 
proposition of the Lord regarded not the order, but the act of 
surrender of both garments. Matthew seems to contemplate 
a man clad in his tunic. Let us for composition of place, 
locate the scene in the man’s abode. His hard and grasping 
neighbor comes to take away even the tunic from his back. 
And the man is bidden to cede the garment, and to put forth 
his hand and take also his necessary cloak and give with it. 

Luke on the other hand seems to take for example a man 
clad in tunic and cloak. For such an example, the composi- 
tion of place may be the same or otherwise. The aforesaid 
unfeeling neighbor presses a suit to take away the cloak, and 
the follower of Christ gives it, and then voluntarily divests 
himself of his tunic, and gives that too, The ordering of the 
action 15 logical in both cases, but the original conception is 
shghtly different in detail. 

It is not the mere letter of this sublime counsel that Christ 
contemplated. In plain illustrations he has established the 
supreme norm of self-denial. By this teaching he calls us to 
the spirit of renunciation and merey. A man may follow the 
spirit of that divine teaching even to the heroic degree, and 
give all. 

The spirit of these words should fix itself in the Christian 
as a disposition of soul regulating his attachment to his wordly 
goods. A selfish insisting on our rights, of whatever nature, 
is strongly opposed to the spirit of Christ’s law. It is needless 
to add that Christ supposes that the act of renunciation should 
not leave in the mind any bitterness or contempt. It should 
proceed in perfect charity and serenity of mind. 

In the various religions and philosophies of the world 
there is nothing like to this. Such sublime philosophy could 
only come from Heaven. Its value is not limited to the per- 
fect. Its spirit, in some degree, pervades all the followers of 
Christ, and makes them less selfish. 

The third example proposed by Christ is founded in a 
usage unknown in our life. As it was strange to the Gentile 
world, it has been omitted by St. Luke. To secure celerity in 
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their public couriers, the kings of Persia empowered these 
couriers to impress into their service men, beasts, and boats 
when need required. These couriers transmitted the royal 
edicts and letters throughout the Persian Empire. The 
system was organized by means of relays of mounted men, and 
one courier handed the message to the other mounted courier, 
so that the course was unbroken. The royal messages were 
called in Persian 51S! engare, ‘writings,’ hence the Greek 
term ἀγγαρεύω, and the angarizare of the Latin Vulgate. These 
couriers are mentioned in Esther, VIII. ro-14. The Persian 
domination introduced the usage into Palestine, and it was 
extremely odious to the people. In the peace proposals which 
Demetrius Soter sent to Jonathan, it was promised that the 
beasts of the Jews should not be impressed for public service.— 
Jos. Antiq., XIII. II. 3. This testimony establishes the fact 
that the usage continued under the Seleucide, and that it was 
odious to the Jewish people. The term is used three times in 
the New Testament; in the present passage, and again in 
Matthew, XXVII. 32, and in Mark, XV. 21, where the Jews 
constrain Simon of Cyrene to bear the cross of the Saviour. It 
is probable that the usage gave rise to abuses, wherein the more 
powerful ones exacted unjust service from the weaker members 
of the Jewish commonwealth, and it seems to be this to which 
the Lord has reference. The example is different, but the 
doctrine is the same. It is the application of the gospel of 
non-resistance and renunciation to a fact of life, wherein one’s 
right to liberty and honor has been invaded. All that has 
been said of the preceding examples applies to this also, and 
the Lord takes the most hated violation of man’s rights as an 
example, in order to raise the standard of Christian meekness 
and charity. 

Wherever human society exists, there social inequality 
exists. Now the proper attitude of the Christian towards his 
brother in distress is outlined here by Christ. In keeping with 
the general tenor of the discourse, he has set forth the highest 
degree of charitable giving. Give to every one whom need 
prompts toask. You may do less, and absolve your soul from 
sin, but you can not do more. There is nothing conceivable 
above the counsel of Christ. In its fullest degree it leads to no 
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absurdity. It shuts out all calculating on the personal priva- 
tion that may result from such giving. It reserves nothing 
to self; for the perfect Christian has nothing here. His heart 
is attached to nothing but God, virtue and Heaven. With 
a noble indifference, he lives above the things of earth. With 
him human want always outweighs his private advantage. 
The grasp of the Christian is firm on the things of Heaven, 
light on the things of earth. What a sublime rebuke is in 
these words against our modern Christian, who lives in afflu- 
ence, and either gives nothing to the poor, or doles out grudg- 
ingly some insignificant offering to those who suffer want? 

Some interpret the universality of the counsel, Give to 
every one that asketh of thee, in this wise: that we should not 
regard the person of the one asking, whether he be friend or 
enemy, one in favor or out of favor, but that we should only 
have regard to his need. The force of the universal proposition 
seems to be that we stop at no consideration whatever, while 
we have anything to give, and a man is in need. Some restrict 
their charity by the consideration that they have already done 
a certain ‘amount; others by the consideration that they or 
their families are not in as good condition as they desire ; others 
by the consideration that the state should support the poor, 
others by the consideration that the poor are indolent or vicious. 
Of course, prudence is the guide in the exercise of all virtues. 
It would not be following the spirit of this sublime doctrine to 
blindly give aid to one whom the very aid would confirm in 
‘dleness or drunkenness. But where human want exists in 
such a manner that it hasa claim on charity, then the universal 
proposition of Christ excludes every consideration of self, and 
prompts a man forthwith to relieve the need, being nobly 
oblivious of his own inconvenience. 

Luke’s account has some factors omitted by Matthew. 
With the counsel to give to every one who asketh, Luke joins 
another counsel, ‘‘and of him that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again.’ The full sense of these words is the renun- 
ciation of the right of restitution by the Christian whose 
property has been unjustly taken away. To be sure, a man 
may without sin demand the restitution of such property, but it 
is more perfect to renounce this right. The words of the Lord 
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contain no impossible Utopian philosophy, but the perfect law 
of charity and indifference to sordid issues. Injustice is not 
thereby encouraged to the harm of the sociallaw. Forsooth 
we might imagine a metaphysical case, in which a wicked man, 
taking advantage of the universal adoption of this principle of 
renunciation might amass wealth by injustice, and live securely 
by the immunity guaranteed him by this law. But in such 
case the counsel would no longer hold, for the repression of 
crime would be a just motive to proceed against such offender; 
and therefore the Christian would move not with the desire to 
have his property again, but for the protection of the public 
good. Moreover, in applying these counsels, we are not to 
consider the metaphysical man, but the historical man, as he 
is found in the midst of society. We shall find that society 
was never injured by the number of saints who practiced the 
perfection of Christ’s law. The counsel regards the act 71 se, 
and establishes that it is nobler to surrender a right to prop- 
erty than to claimit. It is often verified in society that in 
some way a man is deprived of some portion of his goods which 
are held or have been appropriated by another. By recourse to 
a suit at law this property might be recovered. The Christian 
has such a right, but there is also proposed to him the higher 
law of action, to renounce his claim. The counsel goes against 
every worldly instinct in man. The goods of the world look 
big in our eyes. But seen from that standpoint whence Christ 
viewed the world, they are but as straw and rags. We may not 
be able to rise to the supreme height of this counsel, but some 
of its spirit should come into our lives, to temper our excessive 
attachment to our rights and to our property. 

In the next sentence, Luke’s text contains a practical 
canon of universal application to regulate our dealings with [ 
others: “And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise.”” This passage appears in Matthew in 
Chap. VII. 12. The ordering of the discourse is the proper 
work of the Evangelists themselves, and in such ordering, Luke 
excels. Though his account of the discourse is briefer, he has 
ordered the chief elements in logical sequence, and a glance at 
the context of the passage, as it appears in the two Evangelists, 
will convince one that Luke has introduced the passage in the 
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right place. The counsel is not confined to the New Law. 
When the elder Tobias believed death to be imminent, among 
the counsels which he gave his son was this: ‘‘That which 
thou art unwilling another should do to thee, see that thou 
doest not to another.’ The counsel is sublimely plain. It 
requires no difficult mental operation to put ourselves in the 
neighbor’s place. It is but another expression of the great 
truth: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is no 
abstract principle, but a concrete law comprehensible by the 
rudest mind. The natural love of man for himself and for his 
good is strong; this unerring canon makes that the measure of 
man’s treatment of his neighbor. If that canon were adopted, 
all strife would cease, all injustice would cease. When the 
human heart is filled with ill-will or hatred towards a fellow- 
being, all things that come from the hated individual are 
displeasing. A man thus disposed might be led to reason thus: 
The law of Christ enjoins that we should do unto others as we 
would that men should do unto us. It is well. I wish that 
my enemy should not do me any offices of kindness. My 
hatred makes odious to me all things that come from him. 1 
wish that he keep out of my sight, and trouble me not, therefore 
I will treat him in like manner. This is fallacious. The 
precept of Christ is, that we do unto every man, even Our 
enemy, as we would that every man should dountous. There 
is no right minded man who is willing that all men should 
avoid him, and withhold all offices of kindness from him. 

All the philosophy of man’s dealings with man is condensed 
into that one simple sentence. It is applicable to all the 
departments of human life, to all the grades of society, and 
to every species of human act. By its use we are readily 
brought to the realization of even the most delicate wrong done 
toaneighbor. Itis the ultimate criterion of justice and charity 
between man and man. The principle itself only contains a 
method of practical judgment of conduct. The degree of malice 
of an infraction of the precept must be judged by the nature 
of the act. 

Another office that the Christian is bidden perform, is 
to lend to a person in need. 
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To lend may be taken in two senses. First, it may mean 
to give the temporary use of a thing without compensation, on 
the condition that the thing itself, or its equivalent in kind, be 
returned. Secondly, it may mean to grant for temporary use, 
on condition of receiving a compensation for the use of the 
thing, and ultimately the thing itself or its value. In this 
second sense, money is put at interest. In the Law of Moses, 
the first mode of lending was commanded, and the second mode 
was forbidden. In Exodus, XXII. 25, we read: “If thou 
lend money to any of my people with thee that is poor, thou 
shalt not be to him as a usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon 
him usury.” And again in Leviticus, XXV. 35-37: ‘“‘Andif 
thy brother shall have become poor, and his hand fail with thee, 
then thou shalt relieve him; as a stranger and a sojourner shall 
he live with thee. Take thou no usury of him or increase; but 
fear thy God: that thy brother may live with thee. Thou 
shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor give him thy 
victuals for increase.’’ This law only had regard to the lend- 
ing to an Israelite. The Law allowed an Israelite to exact 
usury from a Gentile. In Deuteronomy, XXIII. 20, it is 
written: “Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury; but 
unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.” 

The law of Christ substantially modified this legislation. 
It broke down the racial distinction between brother and 
stranger, and established the universal brotherhood of man. 
Now Matthew conceives the matter of lending, as it regarded 
the Israelites themselves. Hesays naught of usury. It seems 
quite probable that the pars prohtbens of this law was observed 
with more fidelity by Israel than the pars prectpiens. There 
is no natural incentive to lend to a man without interest. 
Hence those, whom the law explicitly forbade to take interest 
for a loan, may well be believed to have often turned aside from 
such a pleader. The words of Matthew are singularly expres- 
sive to signify the way in which a man declines the troublesome 
suit of another. 

Luke treats the issue in a different manner. He looked at 
a broader world than did St. Matthew. 

Now Luke contemplates a case where the request of a loan 
comes from a man who is in such circumstances that little or 
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no hope appears that he will be able to pay back the principal. 
Luke seems to prescind from the subject of interest, and to 
consider only the aspect of payment of the borrowed goods. 
The τὰ ἴσα of the thirty-fourth verse of Luke plainly 
sndicates this. He does not say by way of illustration that 
sinners lend to sinners to receive iuterest, but to receive τὰ 
ἴσα, as much, in return. Luke says that such lending 
springs from no supernatural motive, and is entitled to no 
supernatural reward. The force of the χάρις of the thirty- 
fourth verse is supernatural merit with God. The reasoning 
of Luke is very plain. To lend money on good security with 
the intention that it shall be safely returned is not a work ot 
charity, but a business transaction, inspired by a mere natural 
motive. The conception of the Christian life in the mind of 
the Lord is that of a life regulated by supernatural motives. 
Hence the Christian is exhorted to a supernatural love of man; 
and as regards the matter of lending, he is exhorted to lend 
where there is no hope of a return of the principal. 

To some persons these words appear to have no practical 
signification. They put them aside as containing some mys- 
terious sense with which they are not concerned. To be sure, 
the spirit of the words is more profitable than the mere letter. 
The letter was influenced somewhat by the popular modes of 
thought and expression, and the peculiar circumstances of the 
time: the spirit is influenced by nothing, and is eternal. 

By a perverse way of looking at this sublime doctrine, we 
can make it appear ridiculous. Let us suppose, for example, 
that a man by thrift has acquired a competence for his family. 
He becomes moved by the present text of Scripture, and begins 
to lend to every one that approaches him, never questioning 
the borrower’s honesty or ability to repay. The unworthy 
take advantage of this. The man is soon reduced to poverty, 
and his family are destitute. Is this the proper effect of the 
Gospel of Christ? We answer, No. Scriptural language must 
be interpreted by its own proper norm. It is unlike all other 
forms of expression. It often establishes laws of conduct for 
all men by proposing the supreme degree of the several virtues 
as a grand high aim towards which to aspire and labor. The 
utmost bound of perfection in the virtue of detachment from 
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the world is to give all, and possess nothing. This grand truth 
must be the guiding spirit in man’s relations to earthly goods. 
That spirit never changes, but the actual application of the 
great truth to practical usage is subject to various modifica- 
tions, resulting from the way of life of every man. Prudence 
regulates this and every other virtue. The spirit of the words, 
first of all lessens man’s grasp on the things of earth. The 
spirit of the words corrects man’s intention, so that he makes of 
such goods not an end of human life but a transitory means. 
They contemplate a case where a man has something which he 
can lend, and where the petitioner is in real need. In sub- 
stance, Christ says: “If thou hast the goods of this world, 
and thy needy brother cometh to thee, asking a loan, turn not 
away from him for the reason that his security is not good.’ 
Many a time a poor man, who could offer no security to the 
money-lenders has been able to save his home by the kind 
office of some one who guided his life in the spirit of these 
words. 

There is some difficulty in the thirty-fifth verse caused by 
Luke’s strange use of the verb ἀπελπίζειν. The classic sense of 
the term is twofold. When used with a direct accusative, it 
signifies to cause one to despair, and this is its general sense in 
classic writers and in the Septuagint. Thus it is used in Eccli. 
XXII. 26; XXVII. 24, II. Maccab. IX. 18. Many codices of 
the Vetus Itala and of the Vulgate have the reading ΜΉΤ 
des perantes, founded upon this sense of the verb, and this sense 
is defended by Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Wetstein, Meyer, 
Grimm and others. Thesenseisapt. The reason which would 
move a man not to give, in the case proposed, is the absence of 
the hope of receiving the equivalent back again. Now the 
Lord says: Let not this absence of hope move you; give the 
loan to the needy one, for you can not lose it; the Lord himself 
will be your remunerator. Noman needs despair of the secur- 
ity of a loan, when the Lord becomes the surety. The Syriac 
takes the transitive sense of the verb, and translatesit: ὙΠῸ τ 
shalt not cut off the hope of aman.’’ To obtain such sense from 
the Greek, the μηδέν must be changed to μηδένα, which is 
found in no Greek codex. 
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The sense of the Vulgate seeks its justification in a peculiar 
use of the word ἀπελπίζει This verb is made up of the prepo- 
sition ἀπό and ἐλπίζειν, Now the expression ἐλπίζειν ἀπό 
twos would mean to hope for something from a person. 
Those who defend the sense of the Vulgate believe that Luke 
retained the sense of this expression in compounding the verb 
with the preposition. There are precedents for such use of 
compound verbs in classic writers. It must be conceded that 
the great commentators and critics stand for this sense of the 
expression. It is supported by Toleti, Jansenius, Lucas of 
Bruges, Cajetan, Cornelius ἃ Lapide, Calmet, Bisping, Grotius, 
Castalius, Casaubonus, Bengel,Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, De Wette, 
Ewald, Bleek, Keil and others. 

From the sense of the Vulgate many theologians have 
tried to draw a precept against receiving interest for money. 
It is not given us at this time to enter into the vexed question 
of usury. Suffice it for our present purpose to point out, that 
Luke in this place does not contemplate the case of interest for 
money, but the granting of a loan in such circumstances wherein 
ἃ man would have no hope of a return of the equivalent of the 
loan. The preceding context and the words themselves plainly 
evince this. His words are to give, expecting nothing in 
return. What right have we to interpret that sothing to 
signify nointerest? But they say thus enunciated the doctrine 
would be too difficult. It would be too difficult were it placed 
upon man as a precept, but it is also a sublime counsel, con- 
taining the supreme degree of charity in lending. 

The remaining verses of the passage inculcate the perfec- 
tion of the love of enemies. In Matthew we find this perfect 
law of charity contrasted with the Old Law: ‘Ye have heard 
that it hath been said: Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy.” In Leviticus, XIX, 18, the love of the 
neighbor is commanded: ‘Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people; but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself; I am the Lord.’”’ The word 
signifying neighbor in the original is J". Now with the 
Hebrews this term was never applied to any man but an 
Israelite. It signified that relation between man and man 
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which was founded on the consideration that they formed one 
people. Hence by this precept, no general love of brotherhood 
of man was established. Brotherhood among the Jews was 
founded on the fact that they had Abraham as a common 
father. 

The second part of the citation of Christ, “and thou shalt 
hate thine enemy,’’ is not found in express terms in the Old 
Law. Hence in the second member, some commentators 
believe the contrast to be not between Ghrist’s law and the 
Old Code, but between Christ’s law and Pharisaic teaching. 
Toa superficial reader this is the easier view, but a deeper view 
of the passage convinces us that Christ is here not correcting 
the falsity of Pharisaic teaching, but perfecting the weakness 
of the Law itself. Israel formed a unique people in an idola- 
trous world. Superstition and crime had so affected the men 
of that age that by God’s own statement the cup of malice was 
full, and he decreed to destroy the dwellers of Canaan by the 
hand of the Israelites. Hence the Israelites were taught by 
God himself to look with horror and abomination upon the 
surrounding tribes. An exception was made in the case of the 
Edomites on account of the brotherhood of Jacob and Esau 
the father of Edom, and in the case of the Egyptians, in grati- 
tude for the favors given to Joseph and his brethren by 
Pharaoh: “Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite; for he is thy 
brother: thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian; because thou wast 
a stranger in his land.’”—Deut. XXIII. 7. The very manner 
in which this exception is stated, evinces that the intent of the 
Law was that they should abhor the other tribes and nations. 
In Exodus, XVII. 14, the Israelites are bidden to wage eternal 
warfare with Amalek; and in Deuteronomy, XXV. 19, Moses 
commanded: “Therefore it shall be, when the Lord thy God 
hath given thee rest from all thy enemies round about, in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance to 
possess it, thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek, 
from under Heaven; thou shalt not forget it.’”’ In Exodus, 
XXIII. 22, God declares that he himself will be an enemy to 
the enemies of Israel; and in the same chapter, they are com- 
manded to exterminate all the idolatrous tribes from the land. 
In Numbers, XXV. 17, Israel is commanded to vex the 
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Midianites, and smite them. In Deuteronomy, VII. 2, the 
Lord gives this terrible command: ‘And when the Lord thy 
God shall deliver them (the Hittites, and the Girgashites, and 
the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, and the 
Hivites, and the Jebusites) before thee, thou shalt smite them 
and utterly destroy them, thou shalt make no covenant with 
them, nor show mercy unto them.”’ Moreover we have seen, 
Deut. XXIII. 19, that the Jew who was forbidden to receive 
usury from one of his race, might exact it from the foreigner. 
Now the Jewish world was narrow; they were surrounded by 
tribes whom the Law bade them abhor and destroy. Hence, 
taking these to be understood by the name of enemy, the Law 
itself bade them hate their enemies. Of course, the Law con- 
templated only those tribes who by their idolatry had become 
hateful to God himself, and it is not wrong to hate what 15 
hateful to God. The object of the Law in establishing this 
hatred and abomination of the idolatrous tribes in Israel was 
to preserve Israel from the infection of idolatry. The whole 
history of the Jews shows how prone they were to adopt the 
worst superstitions of the surrounding peoples. Hence the 
Lord says in Exodus, XXIII. 33: “They shall not dwell in 
thy land, lest they make thee sin against me.”’ The universal 
charity that we extend to all men, was by the Jew only given to 
one of his own nation, and this was based on the Law itself. 
They were commanded to hate the pagan tribes, and the motive 
of this hatred was the idolatry and crimes of these tribes. 
Neither can we say that it is repugnant to our ideas of God 
that he should command the hatred of man. By the moral 
conditions of their life, these peoples had forfeited their rights 
to be considered asmen. They were reprobate, and the hatred 
of Israel for them was founded on their reprobation by God. 


“Certo i’ piangea, poggiato ad un de’ rocchi 
Del duro scoglio, si che la mia scorta 
Mi disse: Ancor se’ tu degli altri sciocchi? 
Qui vive la pieta quando ¢ ben morta. 
Chi ὃ pit scellerato di colui 
Che al giudizio divin passion porta? 
- Hietn0, SX 2630 
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It would be incompatible with the nature of God to bid a 
man hate another for a private offense, or to hate a man who 
had not been reprobated by God. One of the grandest effects 
of the Incarnation is the universal brotherhood of all men. 
This is not a mere name. It means the conferring upon man 
of something which he did not have before, the establishing 
between man and man of relations which did not exist before. 
Hence it banished the law of hatred of the foreigner, for now 
there is no foreigner, the new code is for every nation and every 
man. Therefore we believe that Christ contrasts his teaching 
with the teaching of the Law itself, and that he has abolished 
the distinction between neighbor and stranger, which certainly 
existed in the Old Law, by extending the lines of the new 
chosen people to include all the children of Adam. 

In opposition to the given interpretation of this sentence, 
some allege the words of Exodus, XXIII. 4: “If thou meet 
thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt bring it 
back to him again. If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under his burden, thou shalt not pass by, thou shalt. 
surely help with him.” They allege also the words of Proverbs 
XXV.21: “Ifthine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, 
and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink.”” These texts 
are taken by our opponents to prove that the love of the enemy 
existed in the Old Law. 

Now we may remark that, were it thus, the Gospel in this 
matter would contain nothing more perfect than the Old Law, 
which would certainly be against the general line of Christ’s 
argument. Hence we believe that both of these passages refer 
only to the treatment that one Israelite should receive at the 
hands of another. Enemy, in these passages, does not signify a 
member of the pagan nations, the hatred of whom was founded 
on an abhorrence of their idolatry. It signified an Israelite 
against whom the man was angered for some private cause. 
It is simply a quaint concrete way of commanding the Israelites 
to put away hatred for one another, and to extend to one of 
their race who had injured them the offices of charity in dis- 
tress. The alleged text of Exodus is cleared up by Deuter- 
onomy, XXII.1: “Thou shalt not see thy brother’s [PrN 
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ox or his sheep go astray, and hide thyself from them: thou 
shalt by all means, bring them again unto thy brother.’”’ The 
Hebrew term here properly means, the collateral kinship. 
It was extended by the Jew to those of his race, but no 
farther. 

We would not say that the Old Law inculcated the univer- 
sal hatred of all men not belonging to the chosen people; but 
to preserve them in the worship of Yahveh, it commanded the 
hatred of the surrounding tribes. In this respect it was 4 
local temporary law, adapted to the peculiar environment of 
the Jew. It was not fit to become the universal law of man. 
Christ substituted for it the universal law of love for every man, 
by breaking down the distinction between Jew and Gentile, 
and offering salvation to every man. 

The law of Christ could not be given to the world till the 
mighty change was wrought in the life of man that was effected 
by the Redemption. Such interpretation of the passage is in 
harmony with the whole tenor of the discourse, wherein the 
contrast has uniformly been between the Old Law and the law 
of Christ; it makes the words of Christ really mean something. 

Taking now the full discourse, as it is found in both 
Evangelists, we find the expression of man’s love for man. 
Here also the words contain both precept and counsel. To love 
one’s enemies by a positive act of love is of precept. That is 
to say, it is not sufficient to exercise the mere negative act of 
not wishing evil to our neighbor, but one must exercise the 
positive act of wishing good to the enemy. This is of precept, 
and comes directly from the Saviour’s words, but the words do 
not stop here, they go up into the heights. 

To treat first of the love of enemy that is of precept, we 
are led to the following conclusions. One of the chief defects 
of dealing with enemies is that men regard the enemy qua 
talem, and thus considered, it is impossible to love an enemy. 
That element in the man which has made the man our enemy 
eXists in our apprehension as an evil thing, and it is metaphy- 
sically impossible for evil to be the object of an act of love. 
Man must rise above the consideration of that element, and 
regard the man as a creature of God; and then appeal to the 
love of God existing in one’s heart, and aided by God’s grace 
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he can love the enemy. It is thus possible to love an enemy 
thus considered, even while the propensity of crude nature 
impels in the opposite direction. 

Another defect which hinders the right treatment of 
enemies is that men endeavor to do for natural motives that 
which is only possible by supernatural motives. Many lives 
are supernaturally aimless,—rarely or never moved to action 
by a supernatural motive. Now the Lord forcibly illustrates 
the worthlessness of that love that is founded on a mere 
naturalism. To love one that loves you, and to benefit one 
that benefits you, are mere natural acts. They are performed 
by the infidel and the sinner, and are the mere propensity of 
crude nature. Such acts, done for merely natural motives, 
entitk a man to no supernatural reward. Of course, the 
Christian can love even his friends with the right kind of 
dilection and thereby acquire merit; but the Lord means to 
say that, when a man restricts the love of neighbor to those 
naturally lovable, it is a sign that his love is not supernatural, 
and hence not entitled to the remuneration of supernatural 
love. 

One of the great defects of human conduct is the absence 
of the supernatural motive. The demon of unbelief has even 
moved men in our day to despise the supernatural motive of 
human acts. Some proclaim that it makes man’s noblest 
achievements mercenary, and debases man. This is a wild 
ery of pride, which is like to the pride of Satan himself. It 
will never be believed or felt by one who has not substituted 
self for God as the object of adoration. But Christians who 
yet hold to the supernatural motive do not appeal to that 
motive enough. To be able readily to appeal to it, the whole 
conception of human life must be formed and fashioned by 
life’s supernatural hopes. There must be an ever-conscious 
realization that the Christian is called to do something more 
than the ordinary respectable man of society. And yet it is 
to the shame of Christians that we often find purer and better 
conduct from people of the world, who found all their actions 
on mere naturalism, than we find from the so-called followers 
of Christ. It convinces us sternly of the truth that not they 
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who enroll their names in the census of the Catholic denom- 
ination are Christ’s, but they who are moved in all things 
by Christ’s spirit. 

Now in the treatment of adversaries, we may be sure that 
the first impulse that comes to us, after receiving offense or 
injury, is not founded on the supernatural. It will be the 
movement of crude nature to pay like for like. The sources 
of the supernatural are in Heaven, and only available by 
reflection and the repression of the law of the members. If the 
soul has been filled with the spirit of Christ’s words, their power 
will assert itself, and the man can rise above nature, and per- 
form the act of forgiveness and love which naturally is impos- 
sible: but the sad fact is too often verified that an offense or 
injury converts a man into an unreflecting being, guided 
neither by reason nor faith, but only by passion. And the 
error even prevails among men to consider this hatred of 
enemies as a sort of grand passion, a sort of indication of great- 
ness of soul, whereas it indicates a narrow, cowardly, weak 
soul. A magnanimous soul has the moral courage to rise 
above personal wrongs, and overcome evil by good. 

After enunciating the general principle of love of enemies, 
the Lord specifies some of the most positive ways in which the 
neighbor may offend us, and he opposes to every one its 
contrary virtue. It is not the Lord's intent to make a com- 
plete enumeration of all the ways in which we may receive 
wrong from the neighbor, but to illustrate the doctrine by the 
force of some concrete specifications. Blessing 1s opposed to 
cursing, benefits are opposed to hate, and prayer is opposed to 
insults and persecution. The discourse is made more pointed 
and forcible by bidding us do good to a man in the very species 
of acts in which we have suffered evil. The words of the Lord 
proceed to a climax, for there is no finer or tenderer act of love 
for a man than to petition Heaven to send its blessings upon 
him. Ifa man could only say in truth, I go by these words, 
I live by these words, then certainly it were well with him. 
They are plain; every man can understand them, but yet few 
do them. 

The hatred of enemies must not be confounded with a 
certain antipathy felt for certain individuals whose native 
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quality and disposition are displeasing. Considering the 
Lord’s words as they contain a precept, one is not obliged per 
se to any acts of special friendship for such a one, provided 
that in the mind there is the disposition to extend to such 
person the offices of charity in case of the person’s need. The 
force of the precept only extends to the general acts of good 
will, but the perfection of doctrine goes higher; it regards not 
the natural amiability of the subject, but only the love of God, 
which includes all men. 

The Saviour proposes as the model of this charity the 
infinite perfection of our Father in Heaven. Not that it is in 
the power of the Christian to equal the perfection of God, but 
man is advised to make the perfections of God the model of 
his imitation. In the general providence of the universe, God 
discriminates not against those who offend Him. He warms 
them with his sun, and fructifies the seed in their fields by its 
beneficent heat; he irrigates their fields, and fills their wells 
with the rain from heaven. And man is bidden to become 
like to God in attribute and act, that he may be worthy to be 
called his son. That which is asked is hard, but that which is 
promised is great, the sonship of God, founded on the likeness 
of our sanctified being to the high nature of God. 
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Εἰ ΤΣ τ heed that yee 
not your righteousness before οὖ 
men, to be seen of them: else θρώπων 
ye have no reward with your ¢ ὃ 
Father who is in Heaven. 


διχαιοσύνην 
οοσθεν τῶν ἀν- 
a } ἐς \ Oe As i νἾ ΜΝ 
πρὸς τὸ θεαθήναι αὐτοῖς, 
ὲ μή γε, μισθὸν οὐχ ἔχετε παρὰ 
τῷ Πατρὶ ὑμῶν τῷ ἐν τοῖς οὐρ- 
AYOLG. 


2. When therefore thou 2. 
doest alms, sound not a trumpet 


ν KS ~ Ἐπ 
ταν οὖν ποιῇς ἐλεημοσύ" 


y 
un σαλπίσῃς ἔμπροσθέν cou, Wore 
μὴ STON S TOO δ ου, WITEO 


before thee, as the hypocrites 
do in the synagogues and in 
the streets, that they may have 
pion OL - ety, Verily. 1. say 
unto you: They have received 
their reward. 


οἱ ὑποχριταὶ ποιοῦσιν ἐν ταῖς συνα- 
ywyais χαὶ év ταις. puuats, ὁπ. 
δοξασθῶσιν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων: ἀμὴν 
λέγω ὑμῖν: ἀπέχουσιν τὸν μισθὸν 
αὐτῶν. 
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s But when to eee 3; ou. 6s τορ πος τος 
alms, let not thy left hand siwjy μὴ γνώτω ἢ ἀριστερά cou τὶ 
know what thy right hand oret 4 Seca cov. 

doeth. 

4. That thine alms may be 4. “Dems ἣν 
in secret: and thy Father τῷ χρυπτῷ χαὶ 6 Πατήρ 
who seeth in secret shall πων ἐν τῷ χρυπτῷ ἀποὸ 
recompense thee. 

There is one important variant in the first verse of this 
text. Where the Vulgate reads justitiam, we find in codices 
E, K, L, ΔΙ, 5, Ὁ, Z, 4, Π, and others the reading ἐλεημοσύνην. 
Tischendorf informs us that in the original text of the Sinaitic 
Codex there had existed the reading δικαιοσύνην, but that 
later hands had erased it, and corrupted it. Δικαιοσύνην 1S 
also the reading of the Vatican Codex. The Syriac and Ethio- 
pian texts edited by Walton defend the reading ἐλεημοσύνην, 
and it is followed by the King James’ translation, and by the 
Gothic, Armenian, Persian, and Arabic translations. The 
Vulgate reading may be regarded as certain. It has the great 
authority of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, and is corrobo- 
rated by the following critical considerations. Had the original 
text borne the term ἐλεημοσύνην, no one would have thought 
of changing it to the more difficult reading δικαιοσύνην. Whereas 
on the other hand, a difficulty existed in interpreting this latter 
term. Primarily, it means an abstract virtue or quality of 
the mind, and as it seemed incongruous to construe it with the 
ποιεῖν, the transcribers rendered the passage easier to their 
minds by substituting the term ἐλεημοσύνην. The Revised 
Version of Oxford agrees with the Vulgate. The whole incon- 
gruity vanishes when we understand by the δικαιοσύνην works 
of righteousness in general, which the Lord afterwards specifies 
in three classes: alms, prayer, and fasting. 

Christ treats first of alms-giving, to which the present 
passage is devoted. These three works have the highest com- 
mendation in Scripture. By prayer we praise and love God; 
by alms we show mercy and love to the neighbor; and by fast- 
ing we subdue the flesh, and exalt the spirit. Hence old Tobias 
saith: ‘‘Prayer with fasting and alms is better than to lay up 
treasures of gold.” 
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Now the Lord lays down the general canon that if a man 
do his good works to be seen by men, they have no reward 
from God. The argument is very simple. The man who 
proposes in the execution of an act to secure to himself the 
praises of men, is entitled to only that at which he aims. He 
receives this, and there his reward stops. He gave nothing to 
God. Why should he receive aught from God? God will not 
reward an act that excludes himself. Christ speaks not so 
much of the sinfulness of such manner of acting, but of its 
worthlessness. The act is good in itself, and would seem to 
men to merit the commendation of God; but it is spoiled by 
the wrong intention which moved it. And in this consists the 
hypocrisy of the act. Hypocrisy is the simulation of feigning 
to be what one is not; and the man who performs good works to 
be seen by men, feigns that he is doing them for God; and in 
this is the he, that is hateful to God. As this was the prime 
vice of the Pharisees, the Lord cites them as an example of it. 

The opening word of the passage προσέχετε, take heed, 
advises us that the issue needs careful study to preserve the 
purity of our motives. The desire of human recognition and 
praise is a stealthy, subtle foe. It flows directly from pride and 
the disordered love of self, which are deeply rooted in our nature. 
If we allow ourselves to conduct our lives without self-examina- 
tion, pride will surely encroach on all our good works, and 
blight them. It is insidious and deadly, because where it 
fastens itself the man may vainly believe that he is doing 
great deeds for God, whereas he is doing nothing. It is so 
secret that it may be in a man, and he be unconscious of it. 
A man can only keep it out of his life by that close attention 
and study which the Lord exhorts, and by thoughtful examina- 
tion of all man’s motives of action. The perfect Christian 
moves through life ina continual restraint of all the propensities 
of his nature. 

An act may be done principally for virtue’s right motive, 
and have the concomitant motive of the desire of human 
recognition. In such case, the work is defective, but not 
totally worthless. It is saved from complete loss, simply 
because the deadly blight has not infected its whole nature. 
But it is defective in the measure that the desire to be recog- 
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nized by men shares init. Such a work is like an infirm man. 
He is not dead, nor is he well, but afflicted with a sickness that 
has a wide range, from slight indisposition even to sickness unto 
death. Now as a man is not content simply to avoid death, 
and be exempt from grave disease, but wishes to be well and 
sound in every member and faculty, so the Christian should not 
limit himself to s@ve a part of the work for God. He should 
sedulously purify the work from all dross, and offer the pure 
gold to God. Oh, the pity of it, to debase the high nature of 
these works of righteousness, and sell them for the breath and 
mouth-honor of mortals! 

It is not strange that God hates hypocrisy, and that the 
whole life of Christ is one sublime lesson against hypocrisy’s 
leaven. Hypocrisy is a lie, and a robbery of what belongs to 
God. Of course, we are speaking of works which in outward 
seeming and profession of their authors are done for God. 
Should we wonder that such works are an abomination to God ? 
If a false friend came to us, hiding the thoughts of a false heart 
under the guise of profuse professions of friendship, 1f we could 
penetrate the mask, would not the hollow acts of such a one 
disgust us? And God, who sees the secrets of all hearts, turns 
away from such falsity. 

There is no evidence that the Jews literally heralded the 
giving of alms by the sound of trumpets Hence the second 
verse is to be taken metaphorically. 

In the synagogues, the alms were collected on all Sabbaths, 
and distributed to the poorin the evening. Besides these there 
were collectors who went from door to door, collecting food 
for the poor. The Levitical law also established that the 
gleanings of the fields, and the grain in the angles of fields 
‘should be for the poor. Private charity was also given to the 
poor in the streets. Now those who affected sanctity of hfe, in 
divers ways attracted the observation of men when they gave 
these alms in synagogues and on the streets. This is what the 
Lord calls the sounding of a trumpet to attract the attention of 
men. 

The modes and customs of peoples change, but the laws of 
right and wrong never change. The means of putting our- 
selves before the notice of men are multiplied now. The press 
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is a ready trumpet of those who seek the observation of men. 
Wherefore we know that any charity that seeks the observation 
and praise of men falls under the judgment of Christ, expressed 
in this verse. No matter how great is the amount devoted to 
the alleviation of human want, if the motive be public recogni- 
tion, such recognition is its only reward. If the intention of 
the giver be to avoid such publicity, and if public recognition 
comes unsought, then the recognition avails nothing against 
the excellence of the work. 

There will be times when it will be impossible to avoid 
observation in the performance of good works, but it will be 
always in our power to keep our intention right, and to be 
moved in nothing by the notice that we can not avoid. But 
even then the perfect Christian will feel a certain regret at 
being thus known. The act is too sacred to be thus rudely 
dragged into the vulgar arena. “The violet of charity blooms 
in hidden nooks, and its charm is inseparable from its 
secretiveness. ”’ 

The expression of the Lord in the third verse is figurative. 
The instrument of giving is usually the right hand. By a 
figure of speech we may personify the left hand as a witness 
standing by, and witnessing the deed. Now the Lord would 
have us so careful to avoid the observation of men in the per- 
formance of such a good work as is charity, that the left hand 
so closely present, if it had eyes, could not behold the deed. 
The force of language can go no further. It is a beautiful and 
powerful appeal to us to shun the gaze of men in the perform- 
ance of our good deeds. The mere withholding from seeking 
to be known by men is not enough; positive effort must be 
exerted to hide the good deed. Alms-giving is taken as an 
example, since it is a work most exposed to this defect of 
seeking after the recognition of men. 

Finally, the Lord declares that these deeds of virtue should 
be an affair solely between God and the soul. God's recogni- 
tion, and God’s reward should be alone sought. It should be 
a part of that interior life that the soul lives with God, and thus 
the work is rendered in a measure worthy to be offered to God, 
and its reward will not fail. It is a consoling thought to rest 
on the certainty that all the good that we have done, and which 
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the world knows not of, and rewards not, is known to God, and 
rewarded for that special reason that it is unknown to the 
world. The poor human heart seeks some being in whom to 
confide such things; it finds the proper being in God. 

Instinctively we feel that the longing for human recogni- 
tion is an alloy in the fine gold of our good works. We feel 
that our ideal has been lowered; that we have gone back- 
wards, and debased our soul’s life. We have accepted the 
favor of the world for the love of God; The world is too close 
to us: it requires no striving to realize its presence. But our 
weak faith does not bring God sufficiently into our realization, 
that his judgment be all that we long for. 

In codices Ἐ K. L, M.S, U, a, b. GE ee me ee 
Peshitto, Gothic, Armenian, Ethiopian, and other versions, in 
the works of Chrysostom, and some other Fathers, we find at 
the end of this fourth verse, the terms ἐν τῷ φανερῷ, 11 aperio. 
The King James’ version has adopted this reading, rendering 
the passage: ‘‘—and thy Father which seeth in secret, himself 
shall reward thee openly.’’ In this reading, the sense would be 
that God would proclaim the hidden deeds of virtue in the 
glory of the saints. But such addition is not found in &, B, D, 
Z, 1, 22, 108, 209. Itis not found in the Syriac of Cureton, nor 
in the Coptic versions; Cyprian, Jerome, Chromatius, and 
Augustine rejected it. Augustine testifies that it was not 
found in many Greek codices which he had seen. The weight 
of authority isin favor of the Vulgate reading, with which the 
Revised Version of Oxford agrees. 
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s. And when ye pray, ye 5. Kat ὅταν προσεύχησθε, οὐχ 
shall not be as the hypocrites: ἔσεσθε ὡς οἱ ὑποχριταί, ὅτι φιλοῦσιν 
for they love to stand and pray ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς χαὶ ἐν ταῖς τωνί- 
in the synagogues and in the ats τῶν πλατειῶν ἑστῶτες προσευ- 
corners of the streets, that they χεσθαι, ὅπως φανῶσιν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. 
may be seen of men. Verily ‘Apyy Agyw duty anéyoucty toy 
I say unto you: They have gitsfby aicov. 
received their reward. 


6. But thou, when . thou 6. Σὺ δὲ ὅταν προσεύχῃ; ctcer He 
prayest, enter into thine inner εἰς τὸ ταμιεῖόν cou χαὶ zheloas THY 
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chamber, and having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father who 
is in secret, and thy Father 
who seeth in secret shall re- 
compense thee. 


7. And in praying use not 
vain repetitions, as the Gen- 
tiles do: for they think that 
macy small be heard for: their 
much speaking. 


δ, aoe not ° theretore.: dike 
unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him. 


g. After this manner there- 
fore pray ye: Our Father who 


art in Heaven, Hallowed be 
thy name. 
io ny “Rinedom Ὁ come. 


Thy will be done, as in Heaven, 
so on earth. 


2 ve US thus day our 
daily bread. 


2. And. forvive. as.) one 
debts, as we also have forgiven 
our debtors. 


13. And bring us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. 


14. For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. 


ts. ouk i ye forpive not 
men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your 
trespasses. 


θύραν cou πρόσευξαι τῷ Πατρί oo 
9 = ub Une ; 
ἐν τῷ κρυπτῷ, χαὶ ὁ [ary 
λέπων ἐν τῷ χρυπτῷ ἀπο 


« 


7. ἸΠροσευχόμενοι δὲ μὴ βαττα- 
λογήσητε ὥσπερ οἱ 
κοῦσιν γὰρ ὅτι ἐν τῇ πολυλογίᾳ αὐτῶν 


bd 


Ρ 
εἰσαχουσθήσονται. 


8. My odv 


: ~ ἡ - 

ὁμοιωθῆτε αὐτοῖς, 

ὁ Πατὴρ ὑμῶν, 
ἢ : 


ὧν χρείαν ἔχετε, πρὸ τοῦ ὑμᾶς 
αἰτῆσαι αὐτόν 
ο. Οὕτως οὖν προσεύχεσθε 
. - 2 e ~ e 2 cage 3 
ὑμεῖς: Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐ- 
ανοῖς, ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά σου 
’ ‘ | ὺ 


τὸ “EAdOétw ἢ 
γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά σου ὡς ἐν οὐ- 


βασιλεία σου, 


ρανῷ χαὶ ἐπὶ γῆς. 


\ ” e - Ἂς > , 
11. Τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιού- 
ctov δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον. 


ee 4 4 ~ ‘ ’ ~ £. 
12. Kat ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰ ὀφειλήματα 
καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀφήκαμεν τοῖς 
ὀφειλέταις ἡμῶν. 


τ ae oe 
εἰς πειρασμόν, ἀλλ 


pica ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ 


R- 
[5] 


τοῦ πονηροῦ. 


e 


᾿ 
ὐ 
παραπτώματα ὑμῶν. 
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In the fifth verse, codices x, B, Z, 1, 22. ΤΙ exiiby the 
plural form of the verb, προσεύχησθε. Our Vulgate follows 
this reading, and the Old Italian, Gothic, Sahidic, Bohairic, 
Ethiopian, Armenian and Oxford versions support i. oe 
reading is endorsed by Origen, Chrysostom and Augustine, by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and is practically certain. 
The singular form προσεύχῃ is found in D, E, K, L, M, §, U, 
A. Tl, and some others, and is supported by the Peshitto and 
Cureton’s Syriac. This reading is followed by the King James’ 
version, The authorities which support the addition ἐν τῷ 
φανερῷ in the fourth verse, support it also in the sixth verse. 

In the twelfth verse, the codices &, B, Z, exhibit the first 
aorist form of the verb ἀφίημι, ἀφήκαμεν. Origen, Gregory 
of Nyssa, and Basil support this reading, and it is by far the 
more probable one. 

The most important variant has place in the thirteenth 
verse, After the petition for deliverance from evil, a certain 
doxology is added in many authorities. This additamentum 15 
as follows in Greek: Ὅτι σοῦ ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία καὶ ἡ δύναμις καὶ 
ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας ἀμήν. The King James’ translation 15 
built upon this reading, and renders the passage: ‘‘For thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. Amen.” 
It is a curious fact that the Vulgate retains the sole Amen, and 
rejects the rest. This additamentum is found in codices E, G, 
1M 5. U,V, 4, Bo ae found in codices f, g, q of the 
Vetus Itala, in all the Syriac versions, and in the Ethiopian, 
Armenian and Gothic versions. It is also endorsed by Chrys- 
ostom and some other Fathers. Nevertheless it is certain that 
the entire passage including the Amen is spurious. The whole 
passage including the Amen is rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. It is omitted in codices ᾿ξ, B, D, Z, and several 
of the minuscule codices. In several minuscule codices, we 
find the reading on the margin, or written in red, to denote 
that it was a mere liturgical response. Scholia are also found 
sn several codices to the effect that the passage was not found 
in other codices. It isnot found in codices, a, b, ¢, ff’, g?, 1, of 
the Vetus Itala. It is not found in the Coptic version, and the 
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revised protestant version rejects it. It is not found in the 
works of Origen, Cyprian, Maximus, Cesarius, Tertullian, 
Hilary, Chromatius, Juvencus, and Augustine. 

The reading originated in the liturgical use that was made 
of this passage in the early Church. This is attested by the 
testimonies of Cesarius and Euthymius, and it is rendered more 
probable by the existence of other like examples. The spirit 
of the words differentiates them from the speech of Christ, and 
gives to them a distinctively liturgical character. 

At the end of the fourteenth verse, the τὰ παραπτώματα 
ὑμῶν, which forms the basis of the delicta vestra of the Vulgate 
has but very slight authority, and can not be considered a 
probable reading. At the end of the conditional clause in the 
fifteenth verse, the words τὰ παραπτώματα αὐτῶν are inserted 
me eodices B, Ἐὸ G, KL, MM, SU, Via, TL . They are: ales 
found in some codices of the Vetus Itala, in Cureton’s Syriac, 
and in the Sahidic, Bohairic and Gothic. Tischendorf rejects 
them on the authority of &, D, 1, 118, 209, codices a, c, ff’, 
oh, k, 1, the Peshitto, and St. Augustine. But these latter 
variants are of slight importance, since the sense demands that 
the words be expressed or understood in both cases. 

Coming now to the exposition of the text, we find that the 
Lord, in the first two verses, condemns ostentation in prayer. 
He applies to the act of prayer the same doctrine that he had 
laid down for alms. This ostentation in prayer was more 
characteristic of that age than of ours. The honor of the 
people was obtained in those days by attention to the outward 
forms of religion, and men will always be drawn by that which 
brings them honor or profit. The defect of our time is rather 
that men are now ashamed to have any man see them pray. 

At morning and evening the Jews recited three passages 
taken from the Law. The first was from Deuteronomy, VI. 
4-9. The second was from Deuteronomy, XI. 13-21; and 
the third was from Numbers, XV. 37-41. From the opening 
word in Deuteronomy, VI. 4, you, “heart, ‘this office. oF 
devotion was called the Shema. In the morning they recited 


two prayers before the Shema and one afterit. Inthe evening, 
they recited two prayers before the Shema and two after it. 
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Thus the whole number of the prayers was the mystic number 
seven. Although strictly the passages from the Law were the 
Shema, usage prevailed to speak sometimes of those and the 
prayers collectively as the Shema. The strictest observation 
is exacted by the Mishna in the recital of the Shema. A work- 
man might recite the Shema on a scaffold or on the wall. A 
man seated upon a beast was obliged to descend if possible; 
otherwise he was to turn his face towards the holy city, and 
recite it with composure of mind. While reciting the ὅμοια 
aman might not interrupt it by a salutation, except in case of a 
personage entitled to great honor, or in case of salutation of a 
man who was feared. 

But besides the Siema, there was a complex series of other 
prayers for eating and drinking and for the various events of 
the day. 

Now all these prayers were, in the case of the Pharisees, 
vitiated by hollow hypocritical outward formalism. Hence 
they affected to pray long prayers in the synagogues and in the 
cpen places where the streets crossed, and where a multitude 
would be gathered from the various streets. 

The usual attitude in prayer was to stand. Of itself the 
attitude of standing to pray would not be reprehensible. But 
the Pharisees took this attitude for the end to make themselves 
conspicuous to the public gaze, and receive the favor of the 
populace. Ifa man moved about through the public way with 
recollected mind in prayer, he would escape observation. 
But when one was seen to stand immovable, with face turned 
towards the temple, the people knew that the man was praying, 
and he received in consequence a great respect from all. 

The Talmud records such prayers. The Jerusalem Talmud 
has the following: ‘“‘I observed the Rabbi Jannai, standing and 
praying in the street of Trippor, and repeating an additional 
prayer at each of the four corners.” There was no interior 
religion in these hypocrites. In them religion never penetrated 
to the inner nature of man. 

Now hypocrisy does not take that particular form in our 
days, but it is by no means banished from the earth. Too 
many are very willing that their good deeds be known and 
applauded by men. Very few there are who study to keep all 
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the good deeds which they may accomplish in secret. It is not 
in the fact that men see the good work that the defect lies; the 
good work fails when the motive is that it might be seen by 
men. There is more of this poison in us than we know. It 
may not be made a means of cloaking moral rottenness in us, 
as was the case in the Pharisees, but it is always base, and false, 
and hateful to God. 

The Lord opposes to the Pharisaic method of prayer the 
Christian’s rule. By these words the Saviour does not condemn 
public prayer. The nature of man and his relations to his 
Creator demand public prayer. In the Acts of the Apostles 
and other documents, we find that public prayer was a great 
feature of early Christian life. Here then we are to take the 
spirit of the words. In a simple concrete form the Lord 
declares that in prayer we are to shut out the world, and let our 
spirit commune with a spiritual God. It is only when religious 
belief and practice is thus spiritualized that it becomes alive. 
The conditions favorable to prayer are seclusion from the 
world, and the intention of adoring God. To repair to the 
seclusion of one’s inner chamber for the purpose of adoring God 
manifests a right disposition of mind. The Saviour’s words 
lead us to this disposition of mind, and then we are to carry it 
into effect in all our acts of worship. The place is nothing, 
but the disposition of mind must be the formal element of all 
prayer, whether public or private. The Lord’s words primarily 
bid us shut out the world’s recognition of the good work, but 
the spirit of his teaching may rightly be extended to the shut- 
ting out of the distractions of the world also. 

The great mercy and condescension of God is made evident 
in the sixth verse. Man should consider it a mercy that he is 
allowed to speak to God, and present to him his petitions. And 
yet the words of Christ make God the debtor, and declare 
prompt payment to the petitioner. These words, by the 
inducement of the divine promise, draw us into the ‘inner 
spiritual world, wherein the soul develops its high powers, 
and lives its proper life with God. 

Prayer is a speaking to God, and in order to be a rational 
act the mind must direct itself to God, and recollect itself in 
him. Now although God is everywhere and in all things, we 
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become not conscious of his being except by spiritual recollec- 
tion. The lips may utter the name of God in the formulas of 
praver, and address to him words, but if the inmost soul is not 
in the act, there is no prayer. This spiritual power of man's 
soul often lies dormant, and becomes enfeebled by long disuse. 
The habits of a man’s thoughts shape his character. When 
the soul fastens itself to the things of time, the spiritual world 
grows continually fainter. God becomes an unknown God. 
Being rapt in worldly studies, we grow strangers to God. God 
receives no thought, no soul-worship. It seems that a great 
part of the prayers of men is worthless, because they never 
have developed their spiritual life. Men move along in a 
routine, and do the pleasant things of religion, but the energy 
of their being and the intensity of their thoughts are given to 
the world. Weakness of faith is the real cause of such spiritual 
failures. 

The seventh verse is aimed against a false and superstitious 
conception of the Deity, which does not now prevail in the 
Christian world. The heathen worshippers believed that they 
could move their gods by eloquence, and by a prolix and able 
presentation of their claims. Christ characterizes their mode 
of prayer as τὸ βαττολογεῖν. The word is not found in classic 
authors, and it is difficult to determine its precise signification. 
It has been rendered ‘‘to use vain repetitions,’’ but such sense 
seems to be too restricted. Some derive it from a certain 
stammerer named Battus in Herodotus IV. 155. Others believe 
it to have originated from the poet Bathus, mentioned by 
Suidas, who composed long, stupid and tautological hymns. It 
is far more probable that the term originated «ata μίμησιν τῆς 
φωνῆς, meaning primarily to stammer, and from this came the 
derived meaning to talk much to no purpose. Hence we 
believe the sense predicated here by the Lord to be a futile, 
inane verbesity in prayer. 

Commentators find a specimen of this βαττολογεῖν in the 
prayer of the priests of Baal, I [III.] Kings, XVIII. 26: “And 
they took the bullock which was given them, and they dressed 
it, and called on the name of Baal from morning even until 
noon saying: O, Baal, hear us. But there was no voice, nor 
any that answered. And they leaped upon the altar that was 
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made. And it came to pass at noon, that Eliah mocked them, 
and said: Cry aloud, for he is a god, either he is talking, or he 
is hunting, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked. And they cried aloud, and cut them- 
selves after their manner, with knives and lancets till the blood 
gushed upon them.”’ 

The error of this mode of worship was that it mistook the 
nature of God. God knows the secrets of the heart, and there 
is no need of this stress, as though he were a being that must 
be drawn away from his occupations or amusements by the 
persistence of studied forms of expression. Moreover, this 
Gentile method of worship placed the moving power of prayer 
in the eloquence and persistence of the appeal. It supposed 
that knowledge could be given to the Deity which he did not 
possess before, and that he could be moved as a mutable being. 
This is illustrated by the passage in Terence, Heaut. VI. 6: 


‘“Ohe! jam desine deos, uxor, gratulando obtundere, 
Tuam esse inventam gnatam ; nisi illos tuo ex ingenio judicas, 
Ut nil credas intelligere, nisi idem dictum est centies.’’ 


Now the Lord reproves not insistence in prayer. His 
example and words exhort us to pray always. Neither does he 
condemn repetitions of the same prayer. On the night of his 
capture, he prayed three times, repeating the same prayer.— 
Matt. XXVI. 44. But what Christ condemns is the placing of 
the value of the prayer in the prolixity of the words. What 
God desires in prayer is not to be informed of anything; he 
knows all things. What he desires is the faith, and love, and 
trust of the heart; and words are only valuable as expressions 
of these inner creations. In fact, he has no need of words at 
all, but they have place in man’s worship, inasmuch as they 
help the nature of man to give to God the worship of the heart. 
Christian worship therefore possesses its power not in the 
material words, but in the acts of the mind and heart which 
God knows independently of the words by which they are 
expressed. We are not therefore to teach God anything, but 
we are to bend all the energies of our nature to move an omnis- 
cient Being to have mercy on us, to love us, and to give us the 
necessary graces. 
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The power of a prayer is not measured by the number or 
beauty of the words, but by the interior acts of the soul, of 
which it is an expression. God cannot be persuaded by the 
force of words, or the skill of logic to doa thing, but he can be 
moved by the interior acts of the soul. The Gentile places the 
power of the prayerinthe force of the words themselves; Christ 
bids us place it in the fervor of the faith and love of the soul. 

But why should God, who knows our needs, wish to be 
petitioned by us? Not to be taught by us, or persuaded by us, 
but to receive the testimony of our faith, hope, and love. In 
prayer and petition to God, our nature fulfills the proper end 
for which it was created. It is true, God knows our thoughts 
and affections before we utter them, but the very utterance 
is a worshipful act, and pleasing to God. Praver and petition 
may be sent up to Heaven by thoughts without words, but 
never by words without thoughts. 

Having put down the vain Gentile method of prayer, the 
Lord propounds the grand norm and pattern of all prayer. 
The Lord’s prayer fulfills a twofold function for us. It 1s in 
itself a complete and perfect prayer, the best of all prayers, and 
has in itself an intrinsic power which no words of human com- 
position can ever have. The Lord bade us pray thus, and we 
are perfectly obedient when we respect his own divine words. 
It is also a norm and exemplar according to which all our 
prayers ought to be framed. The Lord never willed that this 
should be the sole formula of prayer. He himself prayed dif- 
ferent forms of prayer. But he willed that this should be the 
grand norm of prayer, and establish the lines upon which all 
prayer should proceed. There is in it no ostentatious rhetoric, 
no βαττολογία, but a heavenly simplicity and religious calm. 

Many theologians analyze the Lord’s Prayer into the 
opening invocation and seven petitions. The invocation is 


plain: “Our Father, who art in Heaven.’’ The petitions 
follow in this order: 1. “Hallowed be thy name.”’ 2. “Thy 
Kingdom come.” 3. “Thy will be done on earth as it is in 


Heaven. 4. “Give us this day our daily bread.” 5. “And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we have forgiven them that tres- 
pass against us.’’ 6. ‘And lead us not into temptation,’ 7. 
‘“ But deliver us from evil.”’ 
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The first three members are not properly petitions. They 
are more properly acts of adoration of God. 

It is to be noticed that the Heavenly Father is called OuR 
Father, and that the form of expression is in the plural number 
of the first person throughout. Christ in addressing the Father 
in his own personal communications with him, speaks of him 
as My Father. The singular personal pronoun betokens the 
incommunicable sonship of Christ by the act of generation. 
But our sonship comes to us not by nature, but through the 
Incarnation and Redemption. It is not natural: it is an inef- 
fable adoptive sonship. Now by this sonship all men are 
brothers, and the Lord teaches us by the very form of expres- 
sion to associate our fellow men in our prayers and petitions to 
Heaven. Through Christ the faithful are all incorporated into 
one body, and this model prayer teaches us that we should 
consider ourselves members of a common body. At the out- 
set, Christ teaches us that we are to make our prayers to God 
as our Father. 

One of the effects of the Redemption is the bringing into 
prominence of the motive of God asa Father. Through Christ 
we acquire a relation to God which justifies this term. God 
was sometimes called Father in the Old Law. Thus Isaiah 
says: ‘Verily, thou art our Father, though Abraham knoweth 
us not, and Israel acknowledge us not: thou, O Lord, art our 
Father, our Redeemer; thy name is from everlasting.’’—Is. 
Px 26, And deam:* But. now,:O: Lord, thouart our 
Father; we are the clay, and thou our potter; and we all are 
the work of thy hand.’’—Is. LXIV. 8. But these are prophetic 
utterances placed in the mouth of the Church that was to be, 
and they only predict the future relation. In Deuteronomy, 
XX XIII. 6, Moses declares unto Israel that Yahveh has been to 
them a Father. But such fatherhood was only a type of the 
perfect fatherhood through Christ. The people of old were 
never taught to address the God of Heaven by the loving name 
of Father. Neither is this relation founded only on the act of 
creation and conservation, but more properly on regeneration 
through Christ. Hence St. John declares: ‘“‘But as many as 
received him, to them he gave the right to become children, 
even to them who believe in his name.’’—John I. 12. 
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The Old Law was the law of fear, and the Most High kept 
before Israel the attributes of his power. They knew him as 
Lord. The New Law is the law of love, and while we recognize 
God’s power, we draw closer to him, and call him our Father. 
Thus it is written in the Epistle to Romans, VIII. 15: ‘For 
ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear; but 
ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, 
Father.’’ The very term Father, applied to God, carries 1n it 
a great truth. It brings him closer to us than any other term. 
It imports that we have for God that tender childlike love and 
trust, which he prizes more than aught else in man. There 15 
no love so unselfish, no love so enduring, no love so ingenuous 
as the parent’s love. By the laws of analogy this natural bond 
is taken to illustrate the blessed relation in which God stands 
to man, whom he loves. The clause “who art in Heaven,”’ 
is not to be understood as if God’s infinite essence were 1η- 
cluded, or his presence circumscribed and confined in a definite 
place, for he fills Heaven and earth, and the immensity of 
the universe. But he is said to be in Heaven, because there 
is the special manifestation of his presence and his power and 
glory. Heaven imports a state of being in which God reigns 
supreme; in which no evil is found; in which God's elect 
angels and saints are raised to their most perfect state of being, 
and enjoy the presence of God face to face. Hence Aristotle 
says that the persuasion is innate in all peoples that the Deity 
isin Heaven. Moreover, by the mention of God’s throne we 
are impressed by the high nature of God, and moved thereby 
to reverence; and we are moved also to raise the goal of our 
hopes above the perishing earth, and place it with God. 

The appellation ‘Father’ which Christ taught us to 
address to God is a message of God's great love of us. The 
love of God likens itself to a father’s love to show its providence, 
its mercy, its ever-watchful care, its secure protection. That 
tender name banishes all cold reserve between God and man. 
As the child looks to the parent for everything, so should we 
look to receive all from God. In the father’s protection the 
child rests secure, and infinitely more should we confide in 
God’s almighty care. As the father’s love moves him to 
instruct and discipline the child, so God in mercy chastens us 
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that we may be more worthy of love, and more capable of 
happiness. It is not that God loves us less that he allows us 
to drink the cup of sorrow, but because by the cross man 
mounts to a higher grade of being, and refines his soul from 
baser dross. What an incomprehensible mystery that God 
should offer man the exalted dignity of sonship? Sad and 
awful is the reflection that man thus raised to sonship of God, 
does like Esau, despise his birthright for the mean things of 
earth. God’s love of man is reflected in the heavens and in 
the earth. God’s love of man brought the material universe 
into being. The sun, the moon and the stars send down upon 
the earth the smile of God’s love. The myriad forms of life 
on earth, the beneficent course of seasons, the fecundity and 
beauty of nature, all are effects of God’s everlasting love. 
God’s love is the cause of creation, of Redemption, and of 
grace. “For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.’ —John III. 16. And in the 
midst of this immensity of God’s love ungrateful man stands 
cold and ungrateful; and turns from God to God’s enemy 
sin. 

Many believe that the first person of the Blessed Trinity 1s 
signified here by the name of Father. It seems far more prob- 
able that the name regards the Deity as one in substance, and 
threefold in person. The fatherhood of God is founded in a 
relation to man which regards the three persons, and the per- 
fect form of prayer must include the Trinity. 

In the sentence: ‘Hallowed be thy name,” the term 
‘““‘name’”’ signifies the essence of God himself as manifested to 
us, and apprehended by our thoughts and words, and it is the 
medium by which we think or speak of a thing. It is the ideal 
representation of a thing. The name of a thing embodies a 
notion or conception of the thing, fixes such conception, and 
makes it subject to record and recall for common use in the 
processes and interchange of thought. Hence the mind, while 
using the name as representing the thing, properly centers its 
conceptions in the thing itself. 

The true sense of ayafev in this context, as given by 
Schleusner, is pze et sancte aliquem colere et venerart. 
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By the declaration, ‘Hallowed be thy name”’ we express 
the soul’s intent to give proper glory and honor to God, and we 
pray that God may be thus honored by all his creatures. We 
contemplate therein the perfect idea of God’s worship which 
we wish to render to him, and wish that all men may likewise 
render him. 

The glory of God is the object of creation, the end of the 
universe. Hence this properly occupies the first place in the 
prayer. The object of that member is not to petition God to 
effect this result. In truth, it is not a petition at all. It is 
rather a profession that the first object of our thoughts, desires, 
and purposes is the honor and glory of God. It proclaims at 
once that we wish this as the first thing in life; and this wish 
has a grand directing influence in all the ends we aimat. More- 
over, it declares that by positive effort in our own lives, in our 
thoughts, our words, and our deeds, we shall give to God 
his due wership, and promote his honor and glory in all 
things. 

In the second member there is some divergency of opinion 
regarding the precise sense of “thy kingdom.” God has abso- 
lute dominion over all creatures of the universe, and in this 
sense, his reign is capable of no amplification. But God has 
another kingdom in relation to man, and it is of this that these 
words treat. Some believe that thereby is meant the spiritual 
reign of God in our souls by grace. For this opinion Cajetan 
is cited. Lamy interprets the term of the Church of Christ. 
Several Fathers and commentators apply the words to the 
second advent of Christ: while others refer them to the Beatific 
Vision. It seems that all these opinions take a narrow view of 
the issue. They fix the mind on what is only a part of the 
entity called here the kingdom of Heaven. The kingdom of 
Heaven here means the union of man with God. By praying 
that it may come, we express a desire that it may be amplified, 
and enroll ever and ever more of the sons of men in its organ- 
ization. It includes all those realities mentioned in the afore- 
said opinions and more. It has various elements and stages οἵ 
existence. Its members on earth are all who are regenerated 
through Christ. Its consummation shall consist when all the 
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elect shall be gathered in to the beatific reign of God. It 
comprises every force of righteousness that makes for God,— 
faith, and love, and grace, and good works. 

In praying that this kingdom may come, we pray for the 
dilatation of its various elements in ways fitting to their natures 
Such a proposition contemplates the growth and diffusion of 
those righteous forces that put down evil, and win souls to God. 
The establishment of that great kingdom is the end of the crea- 
tion of man. It is the end of the Incarnation; in fact, it is the 
end of all that God has done and does for man. 

Such a vital interest should hold a chief place in our 
desires and deeds. To build up that kingdom, and increase 
its membership, should be a leading purpose in our lives. By 
this member we unite our desires with the great design of God, 
and we offer him the forces of our nature to promote that great 
end. By this member we open up our souls to the action of 
. God, and we entreat an increase in those elements which con- 
stitute the reign of God in our souls. We show an interest in 
the things that are dear to God. 

Now that kingdom is amplified every time evil is dethroned 
in a human soul, and the reign of righteousness is established 
there. It is amplified by the spread of faith through the world. 
The man who brings a man nearer to Christ in any way acts 
in the spirit of these words. The Jews looked for the coming 
of a kingdom which accorded with their carnal views. Christ 
teaches his followers to look for a kingdom of a wondrous 
spiritual nature, vast and eternal. That vast kingdom will 
finally totally consist in Heaven. It now exists in Heaven, in 
Purgatory, and on earth. The kingdom of Heaven has come 
into all the souls of the elect who are now with God. These 
belong permanently to God, and are confirmed in grace so that 
their state can not change. 

The kingdom of God has also come into every soul who has 
departed this life in peace with God, even though that soul be 
still detained in a state of purgation. These souls also are 
confirmed to God so that they can never be lost to God’s 
kingdom. They have not come to the Beatific Vision, but 
they have passed into such a blessed state that they can never 
turn away from God. 
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The kingdom of Heaven has come into every soul on earth 
that is in a state of grace. This number continually varies. 
By sin some leave it; by conversion from sin and by faith in 
God others are added. It is especially to this part of the 
kingdom that the petition applies. By it we pray that this 
number be augmented. We pray that men may come to a 
saving knowledge of salvation through Christ; that men may 
abandon sin and turn to God; and that the number of the elect 
may grow greater through faith, love, and grace. 

This petition fills the heroic missionaries with zeal and 
courage to give their lives for the salvation of souls, It is the 
first principle in all apostolic zeal. 

In the part of that kingdom that is now in Heaven the 
reign of God is marred by no disturbing agency of evil. The 
will of God there holds perfect sway, and all the angels and 
blessed elect move in love to execute that will. Of course, they 
find not the impediments of corrupt nature in this perfect 
execution, for they have put on incorruption. Therefore 
God’s will moves Heaven not by constraint, but those higher 
intelligences find their blessedness in doing that which God 
wills. Neither does the doing of that will in Heaven entail trial, 
renunciation, and suffering; for they have passed above these. 
But the part of the kingdom yet on earth offers an obedience 
which makes its norm of imitation the perfect doing of the will 
of God as it is done in Heaven. 

There is a will of God ruling in the world which theologians 
call the absolute will of God, or the voluntas beneplaciti. This 
is in nowise dependent on second causes, and hence it always 
has its fulfilment. Of this the Psalmist declares: “But our 
God is in the Heavens; he hath done whatsoever he hath 
pleased.”-—Ps, CXV. 3. {νυν CXIII. 21 And Isaiah saith: 
“My counsel shall stand, and 1 will do all my pleasure.”” Now 
the creature can not alter this will, but his attitude towards it 
should be that of perfect accord and joyous acquiescence. 
There is another respect of the will of God toward man which 
theologians denominate the preceptive will, or the voluntas 
signi. By this will God wishes certain things to be done 
through the co-operation of man’s free will. This will may be 
thwarted by man’s voluntary disobedience. Now it is of this 
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will that the present member of the Lord’s prayer chiefly treats. 
Hence, in this member of the prayer, we place our wills in 
perfect accord with the will of God. We also profess that we 
wish that God’s will may be obeyed on earth after the manner 
that it isin Heaven. Of course, human nature, in its earthly 
period, will never attain to a perfect equality in obedience with 
the celestial beings, but the manner in which the angels and 
saints in Heaven obey should be the model of our imitation. 

The first application of the prayer is in our own lives. 
The fact that we long to see God’s will obeyed on earth shows a 
rectitude of heart and a love of God that are eminently pleasing 
to him. The perfect fulfilment of this profession demands 
unquestioning obedience. God’s ways are not our ways, and 
he assigns no causes for his mysterious ways. It is not for us 
to question why God wills anything; but being assured that it is 
the will of God, that should be the motive of perfect obedience. 
And we should move to do the will of God not with sorrow and 
reluctance, but gladly and eagerly. It is easy to do the will 
of God, when it is in accord with our naturalinclinations. But 
when it calls to renunciation, and to trial, and to suffering, 
perfect obedience is rarely found. 

These words are often on the lips of every Christian; their 
profession is to make the life of the pilgrim Christian a counter- 
part of the life of the angels and blessed in Heaven. And yet, 
in daily life we see few concerned in accomplishing the perfect 
will of God. The words become for many a mere form, whose 
real meaning they have never seized. Even some of those who 
do advert to their sense, conceive them as a general reflection on 
the world, whereas their primary accomplishment should be 
the dedication of our own personal wills to God, to render to 
him an obedience that shall stop at nothing. Jesus Christ set 
us an example of the perfect fulfilment of these words, when in 
the shadow of the cross, he prayed: ‘‘Father, if thou be willing 
remove this cup from me: nevertheless, not my will but thine 
be done.”’—Luke, XXII. 42. 

In all holy men we find this resignation to the will of God. 
The highest manifestation was found. in the life of Christ. To 
do the Father’s will was the supreme motive which shaped his 
whole life: ‘For I am come down from Heaven, not to do 
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my own will, but the will of him that sent me.”—John VI. 38. 

Like to this was the mind of the Mother of God when she 
declared: ‘“Beho'd the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word.” Christ declares: ‘For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father, who is in Heaven, he ts my 
brother and sister and mother.’’-- Matt. XIT. so. 

Every man should seek but one thing in life, the will of 
God, All that is contrary to the will of God is evil; all that is 
according to the will of God is good, absolutely good. The will 
of God is merciful, loving, informed by infinite wisdom, In its 
workings infinite wisdom and infinite love combine to lead a 
man ever upwards toa higher and happier state of being. The 
will of God is mysterious; it may lead a man through the path 
of sorrow and pain; but the certain knowledge that all this 
suffering is but the means that infinite love must use to prepare 
man for eternal happiness should make of suffering itself a 
delight. When a man gives himself totally to do the will of 
God, he enters on the secure path of holiness. If he persist in 
that holy determination, and put his resolution into act, he 
must become one of the saints of God. God may try him in 
order to perfect him; but God has sufficiently revealed himself 
to merit an absolute trust in the midst of the darkest mght of 
human sorrow, 

After having rendered to God fitting worship, and having 
placed the will and the forces of our nature in perfect accord 
with the divine will, the prayer proceeds to direct petitions to 
God for the necessaries of body and soul. The first petition 1s 
for bread. 

A celebrated question has arisen here regarding the desig- 
nation of this bread. The Lord's prayer, in a slightly more 
compendious form, is found again in Luke XI. 3. In both 
texts the bread is designated as ὁ ἄρτος ὁ ἐπιούσιος. The 
term ἐπιούσιος is rendered in the Vulgate translation of St. 
Matthew su persubstantialis; while the same term occurring in 
Luke XI. 3, is by the Vulgate rendered quotidianus. The term 
supersubstantialis in Matthew's text is the work of St. Jerome. 
The Rheims-Douay edition, which follows the Vulgate in every- 
thing, translates the term in Matthew by supersubstantia!, in 
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Luke by daily. The protestant versions render the form uni- 
formly daily, though the Revised Edition prints as a marginal 
reading: ‘bread for the coming ἀν. The term daily prevails 
in the popular form of the prayer in the English tongue. 

That the word daily has place in the sentence is evidenced 
by the text of Luke, wherein the phrase te «aé’ ἡμέραν, 
day by day, is added over and above the ἐπιούσιος, Hence, 
while admitting that the sense of the words is a petition for 
daily bread, we proceed to examine what 1s the real sense of the 
term ἐπιούσιος. 

Concerning the sense of this term, Jerome is not consistent. 
In his Commentary on the Epistle to Titus, he emphatically 
denies that the words signify material bread; ‘Far be it from 
us, who are commanded to take no thought for the morrow, to 
believe that we are bidden to ask in the Lord’s prayer for that 
bread which is in a brief time digested, and is cast out into the 
privy.” He interprets it of the Lord, who calls himself the 
bread of hfe. Ambrose and some other authorities have also 
supported this view. That such opinion is false, rests on con- 
vincing data. It is a canon of Scriptural exegesis to adhere 
to the literal sense, unless a grave and evident reason moves us 
to abandon it. Now here, though the context and the words 
themselves persuade us to accept the plain literal sense, this 
opinion departs from it, and brings in one of the boldest of 
metaphors. Moreover, if such were the sense, it would be 
absurd to represent it by the σήμερον of Matthew and the τὸ 
xa? ἡμερῶν» as a daily necessity. Finally, according to that 
opinion, in the model of prayer, which should be simple and 
adapted to the intelligence of the humblest mind, the Lord 
would have introduced a figure out of keeping with its context, 
and unintelligible to the average mind. 

Of course, by a pious accommodation the sense can be 
extended to include spiritual graces and blessings, but it seems 
evident that such was not the sense of the Lord in formulating 
the petition. The words are interpreted of material bread, 
designed to sustain the body, by Chrysostom, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Basil, Theophylactus, Euthymius, Tostatus, Maldon- 
atus, Toleti, Calmet, Knabenbauer, and by nearly all modern 
interpreters. 
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Cajetan objected against such exposition of the words that 
it places the needs of the body before those of the soul. This 
is false, since in the three preceding members, the soul’s 
interests are saved. There the soul gives homage to God, and 
sets itself in mght relations to him, and in the member, “thy 
kingdom come,’’ in its broad comprehensive sense, the graces 
of God are asked to come into our souls. Moreover, even were 
it as they represent, the defense of Maldonatus would save us: 
‘* Respondeo Christum non tam ordinem dignitatis rerum quam 
lature et infirmitatis nostre sequi voluisse: natura prius vult 
vivere, deinde bene vivere.’’ By this prayer Christ also con- 
sults the soul’s interest, inasmuch as he tempers the desire 
οἱ getting, limiting it to the daily necessities, which man thereby 
recognizes as coming to him from the bounty of God. 

It is well known that in Scriptural usage bread is taken to 
signify the body’s food of whatever nature. Thus in Genesis, 


III. 19: ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till 
thou return unto the ground—.’’ Again in Genesis, XX XIX. 


δ: “And he left all that he had in Joseph’s hand, and he knew 
not aught he had, save the bread which he did eat.’’ Hence 
it is clear that the petition is for the body’s daily sustenance 


of food. 
To speak now of those who hold positive opinions on the 


ἐπιούσιος, We find two leading opinions. Some derive the term 
from ἔπειμι, to Come upon, to come after, to succeed. The com- 
pound is made up of ἐπί and ἔιμε, to come or go. Now we find 
the present participle of this verb joined to ἡμέρα used to 
signify the morrow. Thus it is used in Acts, VII. 26: “And 
the next day [Τῇ τε ἐπιούσῃ ἡμέρα] he showed himself unto 
them as they strove, οἷο, ἡ. The advocates of the first opinion 
derive the sense of ἐπιούσιος from the sense of the participle in 
the passage in the Acts, and interpret it to mean food for the 
morrow, so that the petition would be: ‘Give us this day our 
bread for the morrow.’’ Interpreted thus, this petition would 
cut off all excessive solicitude for the future necessities of life, 
and would place the soul’s trust in the Providence of God for 
the needs of the coming day. St. Jerome declared that he had 
found the term rendered in the Nazarene Gospel by "Wy 
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which corresponds to the crastinus of the Latin. Knabenbauer 
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defends this sense, and he cites in support of it the Bohairic 
and Sahidic versions. It is also defended by Rosenmiuller. 

In designating the morrow as ἡ ἐπιοῦσα ἡμέρα the 
literal sense is the coming day. This is perfectly congruous as 
applied to the day, for the day is conceived as an entity which 
comes in the inevitable course of time. But in order to show 
the impossibility of thus qualifying our daily sustenance, we 
need only give to the terms their true sense. Who would say: 
“Give us this day our coming bread?” 

The participle ἐπιοῦσα does not in the former enunciation 
lose its basic meaning of coming: it can only be interpreted 
as the morrow by the understanding of ἡμέρα, that is, the 
coming day. Now in order to get the sense of “ for the morrow” 
from ἐπιούσιος we must consider it an adjective derived from 
ἐπιοῦσα. This seems contrary to the laws of language, and 
precedents are not found to warrant it. 

Another opinion derives the term from ἐπί and οὐσία, 
substance. Theophylactus has explained it accurately to be 
ἄρτος ἐπὶ τῇ οὐσίᾳ Kal συστάσει ἡμῶν αὐτάρκης, the bread which 
is sufficient for our maintenance and support. Thus it corre- 
sponds to the prayer of Agur, Proverbs XXX. 8: ‘““—feed me 
with food that is needful for me [τὰ δέοντα καὶ τὰ αὐτάρκης. 
Hence we believe that the ἄρτος ἐπιούσιος is victus substantie, 
sew victus vite nostre sustentande et alende sufficiens ac 
necessarius. The analogy of the Greek tongue justifies this 
etymology. Thus we have ἐπιλήνιος from ἐπί and Anvos, 
relating to a wine-vat or the vintage; ἐπιτάφιος from ἐπί and 
τάφος relating to a tomb. 

Objection has been made that in the composition of ἐπί 
and οὐσία the « would be elided, so that the form would result 
in ἐπούσιος, But we have evidences in classical Greek that 
this does not always occur. Thus we have ἐπιεικής, ἐπιήρανος, 
ἐπίορκος, ἐπίουρος and others. 

Now, in adopting this opinion, we need in nowise change 
the wording of the Lord’s Prayer. The terms daily bread 
mean directly that which we here defend to be the sense of 
Gptos ἐπιούσιος, namely the necessary food day by day for 
the maintenance of the body. The prayer is simple, yet sub- 
lime. It asks not for wealth or luxuries, but for the substance 
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necessary to support life. It brings the Providence of God 
intimately into our daily lives. It recognizes all as coming 
from God, and tempers the solicitude for the things of the body 
by a benign trust in God. It is exactly in line with that other 
declaration of the Saviour, where he bids them be not solicitous 
for what they should eat. It accords with the admonition of 
St. Paul to Timothy I. VI. 8: “And having food and raiment, 
let us therewith be content.”’ It is a grand act of religion to 
recognize every day man’s dependence on God for the fruits of 
the earth. The fact that a man has the substance of this 
vorld does not render this prayer less apposite. By it man 
recognizes God as the giver of that which he possesses; he 
prays for a continuance of God’s blessings; and he establishes 
the night relation between himself and the goods of the earth. 
They are not in man’s absolute dominion, that he may foster 
his pride therein, but they are gifts of God, and man’s hold on 
them is simply to satisfy the necessities of the body. 

The next petition has reference to the maintenance of the 
soul’s life. One of the necessary conditions of the supernat- 
ural life of the soul is God’s forgiveness of sin. This need is 
universal; all men are sinners, and need the mercy of God. 
Hence in the model of all man’s pravers, there is placed the 
petition for this great need of man. Sin is called a debt, ὀφείλη- 
wa, whereby we are brought to a realization of the real nature 
of sin. That by ὀφειλήματα the Lord means sins, is evident 
from the text itself and from the parallel passage of Luke 
XI. 4, where the term duaprtia is used. 

By the fact of creation and by God’s subsequent benefits, 
man owes to God obedience, service, worship and love. This 
ig a positive obligation, the first of all obligations. By sin man 
breaks that contract, and becomes a bankrupt before God. 
That debt he alone can never pay. It must be forgiven him, 
and is forgiven him through Christ. God could forgive him 
without any payment, but God has not willed to do so. It is 
one of the mysterious ways of God to exact payment of that 
obligation, and this payment has been made, and is made by 
the merits of Christ. The system seems strange to the world, 
but it is God’s way. We could not pay the obligation, and we 
have not paid it. Our justification is free as relates to us, but 
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as relates to Christ, it was obtained by full payment. Now all 
that we can do is to dispose our souls by the aid of the free 
grace of God, and ask the forgiveness which we need. And 
this member of the prayer frames the petition. It brings also 
before man’s mind the consciousness that he is a sinner stand- 
ing in need of daily forgiveness. The very forms of expression 
of the prayer suppose its daily recital. It is designed for the 
sanctification of every day. 

It was one of the errors of the Pelagians to hold that man 
could live absolutely free from sin. That the Blessed Virgin 
so lived, Catholic faith holds. As relates to all other men, 
we have the definition of the Council of Trent: “If any man 
shall say, that a man being once justified can through his whole 
life avoid all sins, even venial sins, except by the special privi- 
lege of God, as the Church holds concerning the Blessed Virgin, 
let him be anathema.’”’—De Justificatione, Can. XXIII. It 
is in the absolute power of God to thus preserve a creature, 
but except the Mother of God, we know of no one with whom 
he has thus dealt. The Lord’s prayer contemplates the ordi- 
nary course of human life, and thus considered, the prayer is 
necessary for sinner and saint. 

Man never realizes fully the true nature of the infection of 
sin in the soul and man’s dependence on grace. The Pelagian 
principles flatter human pride, and appeal to the natural man. 

That the present petition should be applicable to man, it 
is not necessary that, at its recital, he stand convicted of unfor- 
given sins. It suffices that a sin has at some time come into 
man’s life; nay, more; it suffices that man lives in a nature in 
which sin is a daily possibility. 

That which is called here debts is called in the English 
Catholic form of this prayer a trespass. The word trespass 
weakens not the original word debt, but accurately specifies it. 
The debt is not a financial obligation, which the Lord’s prayer 
moves to cancel, but a voluntary transgression of law, which 
constitutes a sin against God, and in the relations of man to 
man, it constitutes an injury or offense. Now in asking for the 
remission of our sins, the prayer lays down the condition on 
which God may be moved to grant it. The reading of the first 
aorist ἀφήκαμεν is to be preferred in the second member of 
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this verse, and instructs that in the very act of asking the 
pardon of God, we should be rightly disposed in forgiveness of 
every one that has offended or injured us. [Ὁ was this passage 
which Shakespeare had in mind when he wrote: 


‘‘__we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


The text establishes the great importance of forgiveness of 
injuries, inasmuch as it is made a factor in our daily prayer, 
and the condition of God’s mercy to us. Thus of forgiveness 
speaketh the Son of Sirach: “ Forgive thy neighbor, if he hath 
hurt thee, and then shall thy sins be forgiven thee, when thou 
prayest.’’—Ecchi. ΧΧΝΗΙ. 2. 

That forgiveness of the neighbor 15 a necessary condition 
of God’s forgiveness of us is amply evidenced by these texts. 
Moreover, the plain proof exists in these and other data of 
inspiration that the forgiveness of the neighbor is the measure 
of our forgiveness by God. The form of expression of the text 
in Matthew supports such sense, and this sense is confirmed by 
Matthew, VII. 2: ‘For with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged: and with what measure ye measure, it shall be 
measured to you again.”’ 

It would seem, from a consideration of the nature of God 
and of his relation to man, that it would be sufficient for God to 
express his will to be obeyed; that the knowledge that God 
wished a thing would be a motive strong enough to move man 
to act; and yet the Almighty must needs plead, exhort, and 
threaten to move a man to do an act of mercy towards his own 
kind. Therefore besides being a necessary condition and 
moving cause of God’s forgiveness, our forgiveness of injuries 
ss the measure of God’s dealings with us. In the words of St. 
Augustine, we enter into a compact with God, that he forgive 
us as we forgive others. 

The measurement, however, proceeds according to anal- 
ogy. As the nature of God is exalted above our nature and our 
comprehension, so is his goodness toward us exalted above our 
mercy to others. God acts towards us according to his trans- 
cendent nature and attributes, and with that high action our 
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best achievement can not come into comparison. Woe to us, 
if God limited his mercy and goodness to us to the absolute 
measure of what he found in us. We do not ask in the Lord’s 
prayer that he so deal with us. But our treatment of others is 
the measure of God’s dealing with us, in this sense, that the 
more perfectly we shall have followed the law of mercy in 
dealing with all men, the greater will be God’s mercy and favor 
to us. The nature of God’s action remains transcendently 
above man’s action, and yet the degrees of perfection in our 
performance of the law of duty, according to the analogy 
between God and creatures, causes corresponding degrees in 
God’s favorable judgment of us. 

The Lord’s prayer closes with a petition for preservation 
from temptation and evil. In praying that God lead us not 
into temptation, we do not imply that God leads any man into 
temptation. St. James has given usa clear declaration on this 
point: ‘Let no man say when he is tempted: I am tempted 
of God: for God is ἀπείραστος in evil, neither tempteth he 
any man: but every man is tempted by his own lust and 
enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin; and sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death.”— 
James, I. 13-15. But inasmuch as nothing can take place in 
the universe except by God’s action or permission, the things 
which occur by the permission of God are often referred to God 
as their cause. 

We speak here of temptation proper, which may be defined 
as that which entices to sin, and exposes to the danger of sin. 
God makes trial of a man’s faith and virtue. Thus he made 
trial of the faith of Abraham by positive act: “And it came to 
pass after these things, that God did tempt Abraham and said 
unto him: Abraham; and he said: Behold, hereIam. And 
he said: Take thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer him there for a 
burnt offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee 
ΠῚ (δ. XXII. 1-2. The Lord did not thereby entice 
Abraham to evil, but essayed his faith. 

It is compatible with God’s dealings with man to move 
upon him such test. In such manner it is declared in Wisdom, 
III. 5, that God tempts the just. Of such temptation it is 
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written in Deuteronomy, XIII. 3: “Thou shalt not hearken 
unto the words of that prophet or unto that dreamer of dreams: 
for the Lord your God proveth you to know whether ye love 
the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul.” 
Corporal suffering, affliction and trial, loss of property, disease, 
persecution, and other ills are also called temptations. Thus 
St. Paul was tempted, and Tobias: “And because thou wert 
pleasing to God, it was necessary that temptation should test 
thee.’’-—Tob. XII. 13. It is of this temptation that St. James 
speaks: ‘‘My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations; knowing this that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience.’’—James, I. 2-3. And of this temptation he speak- 
eth again in the twelfth verse: ‘Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation; for when he is tried, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the Lord hath promised to them that love 
him.’’ Now God may, be the positive cause of all such temp- 
tations, as St. Paul saith: ‘For whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.”’ — 
Heb. XII. 6. The Lord’s prayer is not aimed to secure exemp- 
tion from such temptation. 

But there is another species of temptation which has as 
cause the forces of evil in the universe. Some of these forces 
are within us, the lust of the flesh, the disordered movements of 
the passions,—in a word, ‘the law of the members.’’ These 
inner incentives to sin are moved to action by certain external 
causes of various nature, and the whole is subject to the action 
of the arch-tempter Satan. Now such temptation is an evil 
thing, which every man should desire to avoid. A man may 
lawfully desire the temptation of trial, persecution, pain, 
poverty, and the like, but we are to fly from the evil temptation 
as froma positive danger. It is true that the Christian passing 
through the evil temptations unscathed acquires thereby merit, 
but no man should desire such an essay. When we rightly 
measure the power of evil and the weakness of our own nature, 
we are persuaded that unaided we can not cope with the mighty 
forces that oppose us. This is not cowardice, but a proper and 
wise estimate of the nature of human life. If God should with- 
hold his hand, and allow the evil temptation to come upon us 
unrestrained, who should be saved? Hence these words move 
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a man to mistrust himself, to put aside accursed security; they 
move man to a proper estimate of his needs, and to recognize 
the source of his strength. 

The proper object of this petition is first that God may 
avert temptation. God may, in his wisdom, see where the very 
presence of temptation may benefit man, but such vision is not 
given to man, and man’s duty is by all possible means to escape 
from evil temptation. Such is the command of Christ to us in 
Matthew XXVI. 41: ‘“ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.”’ 
Christ does not restrict the petition to ask that we fall not in 
temptation, but he exhorts us to pray that temptation come 
not upon us We are weaker than we know, and though we 
stand now, perhaps it is because God in mercy kept back temp- 
tations which would have borne us away. 

Another object of this petition is to seek help from God to 
stand fast in temptation. God’s dealings with man in tempta- 
tion are outlined by St. Paul, I. Cor. X. 13: “There hath no 
temptation taken you, but such as man can bear; but God is 
faithful who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able; but will with temptation also make the way to éscape, 
that ye may be able to bear 10. Hence, in the present peti- 
tion of the Lord’s prayer, we daily invest our lives with the 
saving protection of God; we place the issue in his hands. 
With truthful humility, we acknowledge our weakness and 
dependence. We leave to God to judge and determine the 
mode in which he will deal with the temptation; we simply 
implore his help in the ways which his wisdom shall determine. 

This help will come to us from God in various ways. At 
times it will be a direct intervention of God to prevent the 
attack of temptation; again it will be a spiritual force com- 
municated to the soul, by which it is strengthened to combat 
successfully; and again it will be a tempering of the onslaught 
of Satan, and of the rebellion of the flesh, to keep it within 
our power to resist. 

We do not know the multifarious ways in which the power 
of God shields us from temptation, and sustains us in tempta- 
tion. It is not necessary for us to know just how he is operat- 
ing. Infinite wisdom regulates that. The ultimate object of 
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our desire and our petition is to save ourselves from falling in 
temptation. We pray for this ultimate result by asking God 
to keep us out of temptation, for we know our weakness. And 
the full sense of that petition is that God may avert temptation, 
temper temptation, aid us in temptation, in the ways that he 
judges shall be good for us; that by his aid we may stand before 
him without crime. 

Some consider the next petition: ‘ Deliver us from evil,” 
as a positive form of that which is sought in the foregoing 
petition. A proposition is strengthened by being first intro- 
duced by the negation of its contrary, and then propounded in 
its positive form. Thus of the Eucharist, Christ declares first 
that: ‘Except ve eat the flesh of the Son of God, and drink 
his blood, ye shall have no life in you;”’ which he straightway 
enforces by the positive declaration: “He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day.”"—John, VI. 53-54. Such was the 
mind of Jansenius on this passage. 

But it seems that the petition, “deliver us from evil,” 
includes more than deliverance from temptation. It includes 
deliverance from falling in evil temptations, but it does not 
stop here, but extends to every evil which troubles the life of 
man. 

To render the sense of the proposition clear we must first 
determine what is meant by the word “evil.”” As the term 
occurs in the Greek text in an oblique case, we can not deter- 
mine from the text whether it be the masculine or neuter form 
of the term. Maldonatus interprets the term of the devil, and 
cites in support of his opinion Tertullian, Chrysostom and his 
followers, Theophylactus and Euthymius. According to 
Knabenbauer, Gregory of Nyssa, Chromatius, Faber Stapu- 
lensis, and of moderns, Bisping and Schanz support this 
opinion. 

King James’ version agreed with the Vulgate in inter- 
preting the term of evil in general. The Revised Edition of 
Oxford changed the translation, rendering the passage, “deliver 
us from the evil one.” The revisers however give the old 
reading, ‘‘deliver us from evil,’ in the margin. 
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There seems to be no sufficient motive to restrict the term 
to the sole signification of the devil. 

As he is evil, and the source of much of man’s evil, it 
certainly includes him, but we believe that it goes farther, and 
signifies every thing that has the nature or relation of evil. 
Knabenbauer defends this view, and cites in support of it St. 
Cyprian, Augustine, the author of the Opus Imperfectum, Bede, 
Paschasius, Bruno, St. Thomas, Albertus Magnus, Cajetan, 
Salmeron, Jansenius, Barradius, Suarez, Sylveira, Lamy, 
Arnoldi, Reischl, Fillion; and among protestants, Ewald, 
Tholuck, Kamphausen, Keil, Mansel, Weiss and others. 

The intrinsic evidence also favors this view. The petition 
is for deliverance from evil, evil in general, evil in all its forms, 
evil as the popular mind apprehends it. Why should we, 
without any warrant, restrict this to the personal devil? 

In the Old Testament ὁ πονηρός is never used to desig- 
nate the devil. 

The words of St. Cyprian are apposite here: “After all 
these things, at the close of the prayer there is a clause briefly 
recapitulating all our petitions and prayers. For at the end 
we say, —but deliver us from evil,’ contemplating therein all 
the evils that the tempter operates against us in this world; 
from which evils we have a safe and sure protection if God 
delivers us; 1{ God gives help to those who implore it. When 
we say, ‘—deliver us from evil,’ we need ask for nothing more, 
since we implore the protection of God against evil. When 
God’s protection is obtained, we stand secure and safe against 
all that the devil and the world can do. For what should 
man fear in this world, when God protects him?”’ 

Cajetan declares: ‘In this petition we pray that our 
mortal life, our health, goods, and everything else whether 
good or bad should not become for us a spiritual evil, which is 
the only absolute evil.”’ 

Suarez explains it as follows: “It was fitting that Christ 
should teach us that we should seek from God deliverance from 
all these evils (war, pestilence, and famine, and the like), for he 
alone can deliver us from them, and he does it when it advan- 
tages us; for such condition is included in the petition, and 
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needs not be expressed. After that we have asked for the 
necessary goods of this life, we likewise ask for deliverance 
from the contrary evils.”’ 

It is true, that Christ uses the term ὁ πονηρὸς in Matthew 
XIII. το, to signify the evil spirit; but there the context plainly 
demands such sense οὗ the term. We freely concede that the 
term can and does signify the devil, but we believe that the 
present text is weakened by limiting it solely to Satan. He is 
included as prince of the universe of evil, but we pray for 
deliverance from the entire universe of evil. Every moral evil 
makes for Satan; hence those who interpret the term of the 
devil must needs see included there all those evil forces whose 
tendency is to draw man to the service of the evil one. We 
see in the petition a prayer for deliverance from all evil univers- 
ally considered. 

The character of the causes which affect the life of man 15 
either good or evil. In the preceding petitions man prays for 
good. The proper comprehension of those petitions includes 
all good, even temporal good, asked for in the petition for daily 
bread. The prayer is balanced by the petition for deliverance 
from all evil. The term evil naturally calls up in the mind of 
man the idea of evil in general. Hence the term applies to 
both moral and physical evil. Of course, the only absolute 
evil is moral evil; physical evils may be blessings in disguise. 
But still it is not incompatible with the spirit of the Gospel to 
pray for exemption from physical evil. The Church has the 
Spirit of God, and she prays to be delivered from war, pesti- 
lence, famine, sickness and from the other ills. That prayer is 
acceptable to God which places all the events of man’s life 
under the Providence of God. Jesus himself prayed to be 
exempted from the crucifixion. In this petition, therefore, we 
pray that God may preserve us from everything which the 
human mind naturally considers as evil, which object includes 
the evil of the moral and the physical worlds. 

In the great life of the Church, multitudes are forever 
sending up petitions for deliverance from physical evils. Will 
any man say that these are in error? that their prayer is not 
rightly framed? But the Lord’s Prayer is the model of all 
prayer, and therefore if it omitted this object of man’s prayer, 
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it would be wanting in one of man’s great needs. God earn- 
estly asks to be allowed to come into human life thus inti- 
mately; that we recognize every good as coming from him; and 
that we fly to him in every need. Certainly he who came forth 
from the eternal Trinity to teach man how to pray, would not 
have overlooked that important relation of divine Providence 
to man which consists in saving man from physical evil. 

We have before stated that the Amen pertains not to the 
words of Christ, but is a mere liturgical response. 

Few things are so hard for human nature to do as to for- 
give offenses and injuries. It is equally certain that it is an 
indispensible condition for salvation. In wisdom, therefore, 
Christ lays greater stress on this point of the prayer, setting 
forth the respective effects of forgiveness and non-forgiveness 
of injuries. Of course, the fourteenth and fifteenth verses are 
to be understood suppositis supponendis. They do not mean 
that the forgiveness of injuries constitutes the sole duty of man, 
and that its observance alone insures Heaven to man, and its 
transgression hell. The nature of such propositions is that 
they are universal in the negative sense, and limited in their 
affirmative sense. Hence these propositions establish a con- 
ditio sine qua non of salvation; while they promise in their 
affirmative sense that our forgiveness of others will move God 
to show all mercy to us that is compatible with God’s truth and 
justice. The thought is expressed in that form to secure the 
force of the antithesis. God takes cognizance of our act, and 
makes of it a motive of his action, to the effect that he shows 
the greatest mercy to the man who has been most generous in 
his forgiveness of his fellow men. 
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16. Moreover when ye fast, 16, Ὅταν δὲ yyotednte, ph 
be not, as the hypocrites, of ἃ. γίνεσθε. ὡς of ὑποχριταὶ σκυθρωποί: 
sad countenance: for they dis- ἀφανίζουσι γὰρ τὰ πρόσωπα ἑαυτῶν 
figure their faces, that they ὅπως φανῶσιν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις γη- 
may be seen of men to fast. stevovteg: duty λέγω tyutv, ἀπε: 
Verily I say unto you: They yousty tov μισθὸν αὐτῶν. 
have received their reward. 


(15) Gosp. IT. 
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17. But thou, when thou iy, is es νη τὼν Che 
fastest, anoaint τὴν head, and cou civ sea ea ee 
wash thy face; σοὺ vitae: 

re. That thou be not Geen 18, “Orws py gays τον 


οἱ men to fast, but of thy <eic aviporae,dhle “ea Tia: 
Father who is in secret: and zou τῷ ἐν τῷ xgugaty, zal é Tach: 
toy Father , who seeth im 


ὃ Ὁ λθπων Ev TO AeueszH πὸ: 


ὺ 
WIEl. σοὶ, 


secret, shall recompense thee. 


Fasting is included among the duties of religion both in 
the Old Law and in the New. One of the proofs that protes- 
tantism is not of God is that it has eliminated this work from 
the duties of man. In the Old Law one yearly solemn fast was 
appointed: ‘And this shall be a statute for ever with you, 
that in the seventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye 
shall afflict your souls, etc.”-—Lev. XVI. 29. But besides this, 
there were public fasts in times of calamity and war, and 
private fasts, which were especially practised by the Pharisees, 
to establish themselves in the esteem of the people. These 
fasts formed an element in a homogeneous system of outward 
religious observances, in which God had been eliminated, and 
superseded by dry forms. 

On the solemn fast, Pharisaic teaching forbade to eat, to 
drink, to wash the body or any portion thereof, to anoint 
one’s self, or put on the sandals. The Jews in fasting also 
smeared their faces with ashes. They contented themselves 
with these outward austerities. This smearing of the face with 
ashes, and an affected expression of penitence is that to 
which the Lord refers in saying that the hypocrites disfigure 
their faces. The Greek term employed in this passage 1s 
ἀφανίξουσιν; which is very inadequately rendered by the 
exterminant of the Vulgate. The basic signification of ἀφανίζειν 
is to make unseen. Hence the derived meanings of to make 
away with, to raze to the ground, to erase (writing), to darken, 
obscure, tarnish. In the present predication, it undoubtedly 
means to disfigure the features of the human countenance by 
the outward signs of penance. 

The outward sign of penance was not in itself bad. The 
Lord had often commanded public penance. The men of 
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Nineveh placated the Lord by doing penance in sackcloth and 
ashes. But it was the motive which vitiated the penance of 
the Pharisees. There was no interior penance, and therefore 
the outward indication was a lie. The human face is beautiful 
when animated by the soul, but when the soul has departed, 
the face becomes ghastly and repulsive. So with these external 
acts of penance. They were a body without a soul. It wasa 
mere smearing of the face without a change of heart. They 
did their acts for men, and that motive so changed the nature 
of the act that it had nothing for God, and received nothing 
from God. Accommodating his language to the customs of 
the people of that day, the Lord establishes the right law of 
fasting. The formal element of everything done for God must 
be interior. So the Lord bids that in our fastings we keep our 
work from the notice of men. 

In sorrow and mourning the men of old washed not their 
faces, nor anointed themselves with oil, but in joy and festive 
rejoicing they did both. So David, when his fast was over, 
“arose from the earth, and washed and anointed himself, and 
changed his apparel.’”—I. Sam. XII. 20. The Jews also 
anointed themselves with oil as a customary preliminary for 
appearance in public. 

Now the Lord’s bidding in the present instance reflects the 
customs of his times, but it is broader than its mere letter. In 
a Hebrew phrase, he propounds the law of fasting to be to 
make it an affair between God and the soul, and by a joyous 
countenance, and proper care of the person to keep from the 
knowledge of men what the soul is doing for God. The central 
thought of the passage might be tersely expressed as follows: 
Make not the judgment of the world and the approbation of 
men the motive of your good work, and shun such marks of 
austerity as would draw upon your work the notice of men. 
The spirit of these words is not aimed to move a man to con- 
form to the vain, thoughtless, pleasure-seeking spirit of the 
world. An air of religious seriousness at all times, and a with- 
drawal from worldly pleasures in seasons commemorative of 
Christ’s sufferings are edifying to men, and pleasing to God. 
But these things must not be as an outer cloak to an unchas- 
tened heart. 
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Neither is it opposed to the spirit of Christ’s teaching that 
the faithful kneel before the altar of God, and receive the ashes 
of penance on their heads. In the first place, this is a common 
practice of all the children of the Church, and thus affords no 
ground for affected sanctity. It is an act of obedience, highly 
honorable to Christ, by which we make open profession that we 
believe in his Redemption through suffering, and this outward 
sign 15 given us to move us to the interior penance of the heart, 
as the formal element in our observance of corporal works of 
mortification, The outward sign is a very little thing, the sign 
of our Captain, but through it the voice of God speaks to our 
souls through the Church, bidding us purify our hearts by that 
penance which God alone sees and rewards. No man ever 
knelt and received that sign with the end thereby to glorify 
himself by reputed sanctity. All receive it as a mere symbol of 
a reality which is to be acquired by an unostentatious following 
of the law of chastisement of the flesh. 
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19. Lay not up for your- τὸ, My θησαυρίς 
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selves treasures upon the earth, σαυροὺς ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς ὅπου σε Kat 
where moth and rust doth con- ὥρῶσις ἀφανίζει vat ὅπου χλέπται 
sume, and where thieves break ? 

through and steal; 
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20. But lay up for your- 20. Ovyeaucilece δὲ. duty Oy- 
selves treasures in Heaven, say 
where neither moth nor rust. oJ 
doth consume, and where χγλέστον 0) 
thieves do not break through χλέπτουσιν. 


.“ 


οὺς ἐν οὐρανῷ ὅπου οὔτε oh 
βρῶσις agaviter χαὶ ὁποὺ 
J 


διορύσσουσιν οὐδὲ 


nor steal: 
21. For where thy treasure 21. (ποῦ yao éotiv 6 Oycaueds 
is, there will thy heart be also. sou, éxet éorat % xaedia cou. 


It is vain to seek a close logical nexus between the present 
theme and the foregoing. The great themes of the Sermon on 
the Mount are unified only on the broad basis of the Christian’s 
law of conduct. Hence Christ passes from one principle to 
another within the plane of that great law. 
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One of the mighty forces of human life is the lust of riches. 
What its ravages have been in our nation’s life is ably set forth 
by Dr. Hale: ‘‘ Beloved America, child of the world’s old age, 
she has come, clad in the splendor of her youth, magnificent 
in her colossal materialism; but unfurnished in the serious, 
nobler, and more necessary things—to the days when the 
burden of life must rest upon her, and her people arise and face 
the tremendous issues, in whose midst nations meet their 
destiny. A people of great mental keenness,—energetic, swift ; 
undeniably a vulgar people, with sordid, mercenary, contemp- 
tible ways of living, but as undeniably brave, capable of great 
deeds of nobleness. God has given us this great continent, 
and he has brought here upon it to its present stage this vast 
society and life, intricate, complex, full of wrong and full of 
promise, and he has led us to this wonderful hour of crisis. 
No man can describe this people or measure its 
characteristics, as no man (yet manifest among us) can inter- 
pret the signification, or guess the end of the mighty movement 
which is passing before oureyes. That we are at this moment 
a fallen nation, an apostate people, enslaved by a gluttonous 
materialism, and (that we are) a disappointment to our God, 
an awakening conscience among us bears witness.’’—Rev. 
Wm. B. Hale, LL. D., in Arena, March, 1808. 

God has given to man, powers of body and mind, and there 
is in man a natural propensity to expend these in the acquisi- 
tion of some possession. The movement of life is not towards 
inertia, but towards action and achievement. Now the great 
defect is that those mighty powers are expended upon things 
which only serve the corruptible nature of man, and benefit 
in nowise the higher interests of human life. 

The Lord wishes not to eliminate from man the tendency 
to exercise his powers on something, but he directs to an object 
worthy of those high powers. 

The treasures of earth are various, comprised under the 
great head of riches and possessions. The Lord dissuades a 
man from following these by the consideration of their caducity. 
In the reasoning of the Lord, all worldly goods are subject to 
moth, rust, and thieves. 
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Some difficulty exists here in ascertaining the exact sense 
of βρῶσις, which the English translations render rust. The 
basic signification of the term is an act of eating; hence it 15 
often used to signify the thing eaten, food. Knabenbauer 
applies it to signify the corruption that comes upon the fruits 
of the earth. The common opinion explains the term of the 
rust of metals. It may be that the βρῶσις is to be taken in 
a large sense for the eating away of earthly treasures by tem pus 
edax rerum. The thought is well expressed by Ovid in Lib. 
A.V, Métam. 234: 


‘Fempus edax rerum, tuque invidiosa vetustas, 
Omnia destruitis: vitiataque dentibus evi 
-aulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte.” 


Another defect that earthly possessions are subject to, 1s 
the depredations of thieves. The Lord keeps the argument in 
a very humble plane. He properly contemplates the case of a 
breaking in of thieves, and the carrying off of a man’s goods. 
In that age and country, the great world of commerce and 
business was not developed as itis with us. Trusts, and stocks, 
and bonds were unknown. The question which presented 
itself to one who had acquired money in those days was not how 
to make a safe investment but how to preserve his money safe. 
Of course, there was some borrowing of money on interest, but 
ona very primitive scale. But even in our vast world of busi- 
ness the argument of Christ holds good. There is no absolute 
security in business. Now Christ exhorts man to spend his 
life in pursuit of the better things, which are not subject to the 
aforesaid vicissitudes. The words of Christ here mean more 
than the mere letter imports. He speaks of the moth and the 
βρῶσις and the thieves not in the intention that these be 
the only considerations which move a man to indifference 
towards worldly goods. But it is an easy figure to teach men 
the diversity in nature between the two kinds of possessions. 
The moth, the βρῶσις, and thieves simply signify that all the 
goods of this earth are corruptible and uncertain, and that 
they can not be accounted a permanent possession. They 
are creatures of time, and will change and pass with time. “‘It 
is fearful how we stand enveloped, deep-sunk in that mystery 
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of time; and are all sons of time, fashioned and woven out of 
time; and on us, and on all that we have, or see, or do is 
written: Rest not, continue not. Forward to thy doom.” 

The real reason intended by Christ to draw our hearts 
away from the pursuit of worldly things is not that such goods 
are merely subject to casualties and accidents, but that they 
are corruptible, and that they pass with time. And the vicis- 
situdes enumerated are only adduced to show how base and 
worthless is the nature of the things for which a man gives his 
soul. And conversely, Heaven’s goods are not asserted to 
transcend earthly goods only in that they are exempt from 
these vicissitudes, but this exemption is stated to draw men’s 
minds to the high consideration that these goods are immutable, 
incorruptible, and eternal. 

What a gigantic loss of human energy is daily wasted in 
this great busy world? And all because man will not receive 
the message of those words. When we contrast the careful 
thought, the eager longing, the intense and sustained effort, 
which Christians themselves give to the advancement of 
worldly interests, with the thoughtlessness, the supine indo- 
lence, carelessness of futurity, and slothful inertia which char- 
acterize their religious life, we are filled with wonderment. 

In this easy concrete example Christ establishes the 
unchanging nature and eternity of Heaven’s possessions. No 
man who believes in Heaven at all doubts of the high nature 
of its constituents. No man ever imagined that his riches 
would serve him after death. And yet man longs for the 
things of earth, feels sad when he is without these, satisfied 
when he has them. The possession of them makes man in a 
measure inaccessible to religious influence. It makes the 
possessor self-satisfied, self-conceited, and resentful of inter- 
ference. The explanation of this perversion of man’s powers 
to follow after the things of earth lies chiefly in the fact that 
Heaven is not sufficiently a reality to us. The senses make 
the goods of earth real to us, the things which are eternal are 
not seen; and faith is not intense enough to make their motive 
power equal to that of the transient things of earth. 

Beautiful are the lines of Dante, as in poetic fancy he 
stood in the eighth heaven and looked down on this earth: 
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‘Col viso ritornai per tutte quante 
Le sette spere, e vidi questo globo 
Tal, ch’ io sorrisi del suo vil sembiante; 
E quel consiglio per migliore approbo 
Che ha per meno; e chi ad altro pensa 
Chiamar si puote veramente probo.”’’ 
Par, XXII. 133-138. 


Another truth of great importance is established by the 
words of Christ, that different degrees in man’s future life in 
Heaven correspond to grades of excellence in man’s good works 
here onearth. As on earth greater thrift and industrious labor 
place some above others in worldly possessions, so it 1s in 
Heaven. Of course, in transferring the comparison to Heaven. 
we must relieve it of all that is imperfect. A man may labor 
for the goods of earth, and fail, and lose his labor; he can not 
lose a tittle in laboring for Heaven. A man may labor for the 
world, and be unappreciated, and wronged of that which 15 his; 
in laboring for Heaven, his wages are absolutely sure. It is 
this absolute security and eternal endurance of these posses- 
sions that Christ holds out here to us to invite us to follow after 
them. Hence Christ addresses to man a message through these 
words and says: ‘Heaven is opened up to thy endeavor. 
There is innate in thee a desire to possess something; behold, I 
point out the proper object toward which to direct that activity. 
Here thou mayest accumulate eternal wealth, which no power 
can change or take from thee. Dost thou desire to become 
rich, and raise thyself to eminence? Do so, but in the proper 
order of things. Not only are the goods to which I call thee 
sure and enduring, but thy success is assured, if thou labor. 
And the more thou laborest, the more everlasting riches are 
prepared for thee.”’ 

Instead then of regarding Heaven as a cold abstraction, we 
should regard it as the shrewd business man regards his banks 
and his stocks, his bonds and his lands. If we could once 
transfer to our spiritual life the intensity and energy of busi- 
ness, what a tidal wave would sweep over the world, in the 
direction of righteousness? And yet the greater value of our 
eternal interests should move us in far greater degree. 
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In the twenty-first verse, the Lord assigns the reason of 
his preceding exhortation. The sentence of that verse may 
have been a proverbamong the people. It isa condensed truth 
which explains a whole world of thought and human exper- 
ience. Man’s heart will be where his treasurers are, and where 
man’s heart is, thitherward will be the trend of his life. Man 
can not constitute his treasure upon earth, and follow Christ 
towards Heaven. Man’s treasure is the things he loves, the 
things which he wishes to hold and possess Now the nature 
of man is such that this treasure operates on man as the force 
of gravitation upon bodies. In this place the sentence of 
Augustine is pertinent: ‘Amor meus pondus meum; ubiamo, 
ibi feror.’’ Man, in his proper development, will set his heart 
upon some treasure, and on the choice of that treasure depends 
the character of his life. If that treasure is upon earth, it will 
impress upon man that peculiar character of worldliness which 
is so prevalent in our age. The remedy must be radical. It 
can consist in nothing save the making of the treasures of 
Heaven a reality in our lives, the great living reality for which 
we live and labor. 


MATT. Vi. 22+23. 


22. The lamp of the body 22. ‘O λύχνος τοῦ σώματός 
is the eye: if therefore thine ἐστιν ὁ ὀφθαλμός σου: ἐὰν οὖν ἢ ὁ 
eye be single, thy whole body ὀφθαλμός σου ἁπλοῦς, ὅλον τὸ σῶμά 
shall be full of light. σου φωτεινὸν ἔσται. 


23. But if thine eye be 23. Πὰν δὲ 6 éqBaduds cou 
evil, thy whole body shall be πονηρὸς Ὦ, ὅλον τὸ σῶμά cou σχο- 
full of darkness. If therefore τεινὸν ἔσται. Εἰ οὖν τὸ φῶς τὸ ἐν 
the light that is in thee be σοὶ σχότος ἐστίν, τὸ σχότος πόσον; 
darkness, how great is the 
darkness? 


In the twenty-second verse the omission of the pronouns 
is supported by the authority of the Greek codices, the old 
versions, and of many codices of the Vulgate. It is undoubt- 
edly the true reading. The sentence lays down a general 
proposition; the light of every body is the eye. This would be 
weakened by the restrictive force of the pronouns. 
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In the same verse the Vulgate renders the ἁπλοῦς by 
simplex. It is uncertain what sense it attributes to it. The 
term simplex can be taken ina physical or a moral sense, but it 
ss certain that the Saviour here intended the physical sense. 
And the same is true of its opposite the πονηρός of the next 
verse. It signifies a physical ailment of the organ of 
vision. 

The language of the Lord in this passage is metaphorical, 
but to understand its full force, we must first explain the 
natural basis of the metaphor. The eye is the light of the body, 
inasmuch as by its power of vision it puts us in communication 
with external nature. It is thus also the guide of the body. 
It guides the feet in their movements, and guides the hands; 
and, in a word, the eye by its power of vision leads the man 
‘n all his external acts. Consequently a defect in the eye 
reacts upon the whole body. If τ is sound and healthy, 
ἁπλοῦς. the whole body receives light thence to perform its 
functions: while if it be diseased, πονηρός, its defective action 
is felt by the whole body. Hence the Lord applies this natural 
truth in a metaphorical sense to the m: ral life of man. The 
eve enlightens and directs the body, and there is a correspond- 
ing faculty in the soul which directs the moral life of man. 
That jnterior directing act is the joint act of the reason and 
will. Itis the act of the reason judging of the nature of things, 
and directing the soul to its proper good, and it is the act of 
the will, which moves to the attainment of that good. The act 
therefore includes judgment and desire, and the faculties 
exercising in union this act are called by the Saviour the heart. 
This great act leads human life. The empire of the mind 15 
chiefly with the intellect, but yet the will must move with it; 
otherwise a man might apprehend the real good, and commend 
it, but through defect of will, follow baser things. Now if 
this great act of the faculties of man becomes so darkened that 
st leaves man’s chief good, and follows after the things of earth, 
it will set the course of human life wrong, even in its source. 
There is a mutual influence exercised by will upon intellect, and 
by intellect upon will, and when the riches of this world become 
the chief object of the desires, the intellect isin darkness. The 
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moral darkness thickens in man’s soul; those faculties which 
should have guided him are diseased; and man, though created 
for Heaven, settles down to enjoy the carrion of the earth. 

The material light which is a necessary condition for 
human activity is applied to the body’s use through the eye. 
If the eye be defective, the light fails, not through any defect 
in the light itself, but through the defect in the very member 
of the human body that should have administered light to all 
the body’s members. So in the spiritual order God graciously 
gives light that man may know and receive the truth. This 
light comes through the Son of God who is “‘the light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into this world.” That light 
came to the Jews, and they received it not. Now when the 
soul of man hardens itself against the light itself; when it 
sins against the light, and impugns the known truth, it commits 
the awful sin against the Holy Ghost, and places itself in that 
state mentioned by Christ as the state of the evil eye, when the 
light itself becomes darkness. That the soul should exercise its 
spiritual activities to do the will of God, it must have light; but 
if it shut out the light by the very faculty ordained by God for 
receiving the light, inevitably a great spiritual darkness must 
follow. Nocondition can be conceived more terrible than this. 
Man thus cuts off the very source and first principle of grace. 
It is not a mere shutting out of the light, but it is the ruin of 
the source through which light comes; therefore as the source 
of light fails, Christ declares that the light itself becomes 
darkness. 

The great aim of Christ is to set the course of human life 
in the right direction by establishing in its proper place the 
right object of man’s desires and love. This act of the faculties 
is intended by God to be the motive power of man’s action, to 
be the leading power of his life, and when that is vitiated, being 
diverted from its proper object, how great shall the darkness 
and disorder of man’s nature be? The desire of the heart is 
like a fountain where all lines of action have their source. The 
influence of that fountain should be to counteract the many 
agencies of corruption to which its streams are liable, by 
constantly pouring in its clear pure flood, but when the fountain 
itself is vitiated all is lost. 
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ΝΑ τ δ᾽ 
24. NO Man can serve two 04... Users: OOy eta τι 55 
masters: for either he will hate org δουλεύειν: ¥ yao cay Eva υἱσησεὶ 
the one, and love the other; or “al coy erecov στ | = 
else he will hold to one, and ἀγθε τὶ wat τοῦ Ecécou κατ νοῦν ἢ- 
despise the other. Ye cannot ce: ὧδ Civasbe Os doursvety 
serve God and Mammon. ALL LALO, 


The entire passage is of the same tenor. In the twenty- 
fourth verse the Lordattacks the position of those who endeavor 
to reconcile the service of God with the lust of riches and the 
pursuit of the goods of this hfe. To the preceding argument of 
Christ, the exception might have been urged, that a man might 
have his heart both in the treasures of Heaven and those of 
earth, desiring and seeking the goods of earth for his present 
period of existence, at the same time giving thought to the 
higher things for the future. Now by the present declaration 
the Lord proclaims that to be impossible. 

In human life man is placed at the fork of two roads. He 
can not travel both these roads at once; he must elect one. 
There are two masters of human life, and their respective 
service differs as to these two roads. To serve a master, in the 
present phraseology of the Lord, is to devote all the powers of 
one’s being to the interest of such a master, to follow him asa 
soldier does his captain. How cana man follow and serve thus 
two masters who lead by different roads? Now at the fork of 
these roads Christ stands, and says to man: ‘You can not 
serve the world and me; you must choose one and leave the 
other.’ 

The rectitude of that election is for the soul what the 
light of the eyes is for the body. If that choice be a real will, 
and not a mere velleity, it will impress a real character on man’s 
life, and will shape it after the nature of the master it serves. 

That no man can serve two masters is a general proposi- 
tion, admitting no exception. To assail it, one must needs 
attack the first principle of contradiction, and assert that a 
thing may be and not be at the same time. But it is not so 
clear that the service of one master involves the hate and 
contempt of the other. To explain this, we must recognize that 
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the terms μισεῖν and καταφρονεῖν are used here to express 
the same idea. They are used here in a peculiar Scriptural 
sense. In such predication, they mean simply to love one 
thing less than another. They are frequently used in this sense 
to express the relinquishing of one object for the election of the 
other. When two motives present themselves to man, of which 
he can only attain one, the act of election of one involves the 
rejection of the other, and this act of rejection is called by the 
Lord to hate or despise. In like manner, Christ commands 
man to hate his father, mother, brother and sister. 

The term Mammon is only found in Scripture in the dis- 
courses of our Lord. Some believe that it is derived from the 
Hebrew alles thesaurus, from root 20: to store away. 


At all events, it is certain that in the Aramaic tongue it signified 
the god of riches; and riches are here personified in the term. 
St. Augustine testifies that in the Punic tongue Mammon was 
the god of riches. 

Two mighty forces operate on man, the service of God and 
the service of Mammon. All the natural motives are mar- 
shalled on the side of Mammon; the motives which operate 
for God are in the supernatural order, and are only available 
through faith. 

Surely a man may use Mammon’s goods, and serve God; 
but he cannot serve Mammon and also serve God. “Imperat 
aut servit regina pecunia cuique.” The saying of Rama 
Krishna well illustrates this point: ‘‘A boat may stay in the 
water, but the water should not stay in the boat. An aspirant 
may live in the world, but the world should not live in him.”’ 

To serve God is to make God the chief good of our lives, 
to seek in God the motive which shapes the course of our lives, 
to subordinate to God’s love and service every other interest 
which may come into our lives. That supreme motive stands 
as the great law and guiding principle in all that the true serv- 
ant of God aims at, and in all that he does, so that the 
product of the days of his life is such that he can offer it to God 
as the result of his service. 

Of course, there will be an indefinite range of degree in 
that service. In everything where human effort is expended 
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we find different degrees of intensity; but there must be in all, 
even the least, a general conformity to the foregoing principles, 
or else there is no service. 

Hence all of human life that is not a positive service of 
God is wasted. Here again the range extends from mere non- 
acquisition, through waste of time and opportunity, to positive 
sin. Some waste much and save a little of their lives for the 
service of God; others waste all. Few, very few, develop for 
God all the rich possibilities of human life. 

To give that service to God, one must swim against the 
current. The world never has served, and never will serve 
God. One hears the world’s voices all about. It is only by 
breaking away from the world’s course of thought and action 
that one can hear the voice of God inly speaking, and follow 
him whither he leadeth. 

To serve Mammon is to intrude the love of worldly posses- 
sions into our lives as our chief good; to make property the 
ruling aim of our lives. Few men will explicitly declare such 
to be the ruling motive of their lives. For the most part, men 
serve Mammon without being conscious that they have dedi- 
cated the powers of their being to him. _ It is easy to serve him, 
for he draws in the direction of the current of the world. His 
incentives appeal to the senses, and sensible things readily 
move us. 

St. Chrysostom declares: ‘Understand not those men- 
tioned here to be the rich, but those who serve riches: Job 
was rich, but he served not Mammon. He had riches and 
retained them: but he was the master, not the slave, of 
riches.”’ 

In the Opus Imperjectum the author says: “It is one thing 
to have riches: it is another thing to serve riches. If thou hast 
riches and riches make thee neither proud nor unjust; 1f thou 
give to the needy according to thy means thou art the master, 
not the slave, of thy riches; for thy riches possess thee not, but 
thou possessest thy riches.” In the words of the Psalmist, 
“Tf riches increase, set not your heart thereon.’’—Ps. LXIL. ro. 
[Vulg. LXI.] 
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The enormous power of riches in human life has always 
been recognized. Petronius made Jove himself subject to their 
power: 

“Quidvis nummis presentibus opta, 
Et veniet; clausum possidet arca Jovem.” 


The condition of our own times is mirrored in the fol- 
lowing lines: 
“Nunc Vulgus superos vix putat esse deos, 
Nimirum ingenti congesta pecunia cura 
Est deus; humanas nunc regit illa vices.”’ 


In the II. letter to Cesar, ‘‘ De Republica Ordinanda,”’ the 
author, who is supposed by some to have been Sallust, thus 
discourses of the power of money: “Sed multo maximum 
bonum patrie, civibus, tibi, liberis, postremo humane gent 
pepereris si STUDIUM PECUNI£ aut sustuleris, aut, quod res 
feret, minueris. Aliter, neque, privata res, neque publica, neque 
domi, neque militiz regi potest. Nam ubi cupido divitiarum 
invasit; neque disciplina, neque artes bone, neque ingenium 
ullum satis pollet, quin animus magis aut minus mature pos- 
tremotamen succumbit. . . . Postremo ubi divitiz clares 
habentur, ibi omnia bona vilia sunt, fides, probitas, pudor, 
pudicitia. Nam ad virtutem una et ardua via est, ad pecuniam 
qua cuique lubet nititur; et malis et bonis rebus ea creatur. 

Ceterum avaritia bellua fera, immanis, intoleranda 
est: quo intendit, oppida, agros, fana atque domos vastat, 
divina cum humanis permiscet: neque exercitus, neque moenia 
obstant quo minus vi sua penetret.”’ 

It is impossible to lay down the same rule for all. There 
are chosen souls called to a life of perfect renunciation, but all 
cannot hear this call. Others are to serve God in the world, 
and for them the great question is how to use the world without 
abusing it. The words of Christ doubtless mean that, in the 
measure in which we serve Mammon, in that same measure do 
we steal away our service from God. 

The encroachment of Mammon in some does not absorb 
the whole life; in others it does; so that a life may be infected 
with Mammon’s service, and yet not be totally taken from God. 
But wherever the chief aim of life is the love of bustle and 
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management, the desire of gain, the aiming at influence and 
importance, that life is given up to the service of Mammon, in 
one form or other, to the exclusion of all deep, all holy, all 
calm, all reverent thoughts. Such a man’s heart is in the 
concerns of the world, the things of God have lost their savor 
for him. Such a man may be saved in some way, but his 
salvation must rest upon some other basis than the service of 
God. The devil daily buys souls for money which he could not 
have by any other means. With the love of money he makes 
men irreligious, and then they are opened up to the ravages 
of other sins. 


As we are dealing with a theme of tremendous importance 
it behooves us to be accurate in just what we mean by the 
service of Mammon. As we have before stated, there is a 
lawful use of Mammon, which is not service. It is not to serve 
Mammon to acquire property, to engage in business, to give 
time and thought and labor to an honest gainful occupation or 
business. It is more pefect to renounce all, and follow Christ, 
but all men can not follow that degree of perfection. But it is 
to serve Mammon to hold this world so near and close to us 
that it leaves no room for any other world. It is to serve Mam- 
mon, when the supreme object of our thoughts, affections, and 
endeavors is worldly success and prosperity. Man’s life is 
moved to service by the apprehension and desire of some good. 
Now God demands to be man’s chief good in this life, as he is 
to be his supreme good hereafter. He leaves to Mammon a 
subordinate place, and if the subordination be just and proper 
God may be served through the pursuit and possession of 
worldly goods. But if we invert the order, and make the great 
business of life the pursuit of riches, we then serve Mammon. 

But we must distinguish between the sensible love and the 
appreciative love. The sensible love is that which springs 
from our nature acting under the empire of the senses; the 
appreciative love is founded on the cool judgment of the 
intellect. To illustrate, we feel more sensible grief at the loss 
of a dear kinsman or friend than at the loss of righteousness by 
sin. But yet the appreciation of righteousness is greater, 
though it moves us less sensibly. So also the interest in worldly 
affairs may move our sensible nature more forcibly, and yet 
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leave the appreciative love to God, as the supreme good of the 
soul. Wherever therefore God and his law are held supreme 
in the appreciative love of the soul, the man is not serving 
Mammon, even though his sensible interest in worldly pursuits 
is strong. 

It is possible that the higher intellectual appreciation 
should grow so strong that it will purify and refine the sensible 
love, so that even the sensible love will be trained to fasten 
itself to the supreme good. This is perfection, and the aim of 
life should be towards it. The opposite is often verified, that 
the lower love being continually developed assumes the 
ascendency, absorbs all the thought, all the love, and all the 
energy of man’s being. To serve Mammon is to love the world 
with an intense love, and cling to its goods. This dulls the 
supernatural appetite. The world assumes the position of a 
god in the man’s life; man’s taste is educated to love it, and no 
other, and it supplants God himself in the soul. 

It is vain then to endeavor to move ordinary men to perfect 
renunciation. Such of course is the best zm se, but all cannot 
bear it. What should be insisted on is to preserve the right 
relation between the two orders of goods, even in the pursuit of 
temporal goods, and endeavor to restrain the overweening 
influence of the prizes of the world. 


MATT. VI. 25—3a. 

oo crete. «1 Say ὁ 25. Ate toito Aéyw oyiv: uy 
you: Be not anxious for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what 7 τὶ πίητε, μηδὲ τῷ σώματι ὑμῶν 
ye shall drink; nor yet for τὶ ἐνδύσησθε: οὐχὶ ἡ ψυχὴ πλεῖόν 
your body, what ye shall put ἐστιν τῆς τροφῆς χαὶ τὸ σῶμα τοῦ 
on. -Is not the life more than ἐνδύματος; 
the food, and the body than 
the raiment? 


μνᾶτε TH Ψυχῇ ὑμῶν τὶ φάγητε 
Hite με νὴ | 


26. Behold the birds of the 26. ᾿Ἐμόλέψατε εἰς τὰ πετεινὰ 
heaven, that they sow not, τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, ὅτι οὐ σπείρουσιν οὐδὲ 
neither do they reap, nor gather θερίζουσιν οὐδὲ συνάγουσιν εἰς 
into barns; and your heavenly ἀποθήχας xat ὁ [Πατὴρ ἡμῶν ὁ οὐ- 
Father feedeth them. Are not ¢&vtog τρέφει αὐτά: οὐχ ὑμεῖς μᾶλλον 


ye of much more value than διαφέρετε αὐτῶν; 
they? 


(16) Gosp. II. 
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2 OG et Ot te 
being anxious can add _ one 
cubit unto his stature? 


28. And why are ye anxious 
concerning raiment’? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: 


ag, δὲ f 
that even 


say unto you, 
Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one 
of ‘these. 


30. But if God doth so 
clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith? 


not therefore anx- 
ious, saying: What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink? 
or, Wherewithal 


at. Be 


shall we be 


clothed? 

43: For aiter 8. theme 
things do the Gentiles seek; 
for your heavenly Father 


knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. 


ao. Bat seek ‘ye . first: his 
righteousness, and his_ king- 
dom; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 


34. Be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow: for the morrow 
will be anxious for itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 


Maat yt 


ὑμῶν μεριμνῶν 
τὴν ἡλιχίαν 


28. Kat nee 
Piuvace; xatauabete τὰ xotva Tou 
ἀγροῦ πῶς AVSAvoustv: OY χοπία σιν 


οὐδὲ νήθουσιν: 


πάσῃ. τῇ δόξῃ αὐτοῦ 


λετὸ ὡς EV TOUTWY. 


a> "κι A , - Ld - 
30. Et δὲ τὸν χόρτον τοῦ αγδοῦ 
.-ι ‘ 
" ὶ 
‘ 


σήμει ᾿ ὶ αὔριον εἰς χλίθανον 
ai th ἡ ὦ . \ ” ’ ὸ 

βαλλόμενον ὁ Θεὸς οὕτως ἀμφιέν- 
γυσιν, οὐ πολλῷ ὑμᾶς, ὀλιγόπιστοι; 


31. My οὖν, μερώγησητε: Aé- 
γοντες: τί φάγωμεν ἣ τὶ περιδαλώ- 
μεθα; . 


32. Ilavea γὰρ τοῦτα τὰ εν 
ἐπιζητοῦσιν: οἶδεν γὰρ ὁ [lathe 


. ΡΜ Ω . , . 7 
ὑμῶν Ὁ οὐρᾶνιος ὁτὶ χρῇ 


᾿ , 
σπαντν, 


33. ζητεῖτε, δὲ 
χαιοσύνην wal τὴν βασιλείαν αὐτοῦ 


ᾳοῶτον THY 9: 


yal ταῦτα. πάντα προότεθήσεται 


ὑμῖν. 


34. Mi obv 
THY AUELOV: ἢ YAO αὐριον weotuvyset 


, ’ 
yas yroanre 10 
μξεοιμνησὴτε StS 


, 


ἑαυτῆς: ἀρχετὸν τῇ ἡμέρα ἡ χαχία 


αὕτηῃς; 
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Many Greek codices, the Peshitto and Syro-hexaplar 
Syriac, and some other authorities insert the clause ἢ τὶ πίητε; 
and what ye shall drink, in the twenty-fifth verse. More 
are against it, among whom the Sinaitic Codex and Tischendorf. 
It is admitted into the protestant translations, but remains a 
doubtful reading. In the thirty-second verse, it is certain 
that the Vulgate has omitted the term οὐράνιος, heavenly, 
qualifying the Πατήρ, which all the Greek codices support. 

In Verse thirty-three, the codices Band δὲ read as follows: 
ζητεῖτε δὲ πρῶτον τὴν δικαιοσύνην καὶ τὴν βασιλείαν αὔτου κτλ. 
“seek ye first his righteousness and his kingdom,” etc. This is 
endorsed by Eusebius, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort, and is 
undoubtedly the true reading. The codices E, G, K, L, M, 8, 
U, A, II, add tod cov, which is also found in the Syriac 
versions, and in some of the Fathers. It was very probably 
inserted there in an effort to give greater clearness to the 
passage. 

In Verse thirty-four, codices E, K, M, Ὁ, HW, have τὰ ἑαυτῆς͵ 
the things of itself. 

In this passage, the Lord first lays down a leading proposi- 
tion, and then proceeds to maintain it by divers arguments. 
The proposition is: ‘Be not solicitous for your life, what 
ye shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall put on.” Life 
here means the natural life of man, which needs meat and drink 
for its sustenance. The two great natural needs of man are 
food and raiment. These are the universal incentives to labor, 
and the Saviour intends here to moderate the Christian’s 
pursuit of these. 

The term here employed to designate the act forbidden by 
Christ is μεριμνάω. In the New Testament, this term is taken 
to signify that anxious care and study which is given to the 
great aim inlife. It signifies that which occupies the thoughts, 
and whose motive power influences the general course of life. 
Now in Christ’s teaching, that which occupies our thought 
and which influences our lives should not be an anxious solici- 
tude for what we shall eat, or what we shall put on. The 
Lord’s argument is a fortior?. Food and raiment are the most 
necessary temporal goods, and if man be restrained from 
solicitude for these, a fortiori the restraint will apply to other 
worldly objects. 
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There is a nexus between this doctrine and the foregoing. 
The solicitude in this passage corresponds to the serving of 
Mammon, in the preceding verse. Lest it might come into the 
mind of man to think that the conditions of human life were 
such that he must serve Mammon to live, the Lord confirms 
his former statement by the present argument. The funda- 
mental reason assigned to prove that man should not be 
solicitous for the necessities of life is that the Providence of 
God is pledged to care for man. The first argument to prove 
this proceeds as follows. 

The principle of life itself 15 greater than the food which 
sustains it, and the body is greater than the raiment which 
warms it. God gave the principle of life and the body, and 
therefore he will provide for their needs. The leading truth in 
the entire passage is that there is a divine Providence ruling in 
human affairs, which is able to provide for man’s wants. The 
next argument is based on the same principle. Among all 
the creatures of the animal kingdom of nature, none show 
greater freedom from toil and care than the birds of the air. 
They fly about in an unbounded freedom under the broad 
expanse of heaven, with the whole boundless air as their 
domain. They seem to spurn the earth for their purer element. 
They provide nothing, hoard nothing. When they are hungry 
they fly to food, and fly away again, And the general provi- 
dence of God provides that they have food. The love which 
God has for these creatures cannot be compared to that which 
he has for man. He made them and all other things in this 
world for man. He is only the Creator of these; he is the 
Father of man. He gave to man his own image and likeness ; 
he gave him an immortal soul capable of immortality, capable 
of knowing and loving God himself. Nay more, the Word 
became incarnate for man. Certainly therefore that Provi- 
dence which provides for the birds of the air that have no 
power to know or love God, that die and are no more, will 
provide for the being which he has raised to such a dignity, and 
for whom he has done so much. 

But man might say: The argument does not conclude ; 
it is true that the birds give no labor to provide food, and yet 
are fed, but the universe presents another face to man. It has 
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been cursed for man, and his sentence passed in Eden: ‘In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return 
unto the ground.’’—Gen. III. 19. And Paul says to the Thes- 
salonians, II. III. 10; ‘For verily when we were with you, this 
we commanded you, that if any man would not work neither 
should he eat.’ Paul, though called by God to be an instru- 
ment of salvation to the Gentiles, labored by night with his 
hands that he might have bread. 

In response to these things, let a man know that the end 
of Christ’s present teaching is not to relieve man from labor, or 
from due provision for the future. A perverse sense of these 
words invaded a certain monastic body in the days of St. 
Augustine. They held themselves by these words to be exempt 
from all labor, and they devoted themselves to prayer only. 
Hence they were called Euchite from εὐχή a prayer. Against 
them St. Augustine wrote his work ‘‘De Opere Monachorum.”’ 
What the Lord wishes to eliminate from human life is not labor 
and providence, but that anxious solicitude which distrusts 
God’s providence, and claims such an undue portion of man’s 
thoughts that man becomes enslaved to it, and not free to con- 
template, or achieve any high and good work. Man’s cheerful 
labor and thrift, coupled with the providence of God, will 
support a man without that excessive care and fearful appre- 
hension which invade many minds. God will do this in the 
manner which he shall elect. Not always by direct miracles, 
but working unobservedly through second causes. God’s 
providence is not pledged to give us riches and luxury, nor to 
supply the deficit which wasteful modes of living cause. In 
this materialistic age, we are so far removed from the mode of 
life contemplated by Christ for his followers, that his doctrine 
seems almost impossible. Verily, it is irreconcilable with 
modern theories, and the more we conform to the worldly way 
of thinking and living, the harder will it be to receive Christ’s 
doctrine, and do it. God’s providence works in such wonder- 
ful ways that, even while receiving its benefits, we are prone 
to be oblivious of the source whence they come. 

The twenty-seventh verse has given rise to many different 
opinions. The general plan of Christ’s argument demands 
that the act here spoken of be a httle thing compared to some- 
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thing greater. In Luke, XII. 25, the same sentence is found, 
and the Lord calls it a little thing: ‘‘If ye then be not able to 
do that which is least, why are ye anxious for the rest?” 

The cubit is a measure of length corresponding to the 
length of the forearm of a man. The measure was thus not 
based upon a fixed standard, and consequently varied among 
different peoples. The Egyptian royal cubit was 20.62 + 
inches. This is sufficiently evidenced by the nilometer at 
Elephantine, by measurements of the great pyramid, by many 
cubit rods, and by measurements given in papyri and elsewhere. 
This ancient cubit rod seems to have been equal to a Hebrew 
cubit and a handbreadth. In Ezekiel, XLHIy 13, we τοῦ 
“And these are the measures of the altar by cubits (cubit rods) : 
the cubit is a cubit and a handbreadth.” 

The Hebrew cubit consisted of twenty-four digits, or six 
handbreadth, or two spans. If the cubit rod of the ancient 
world was seven handbreadths, and was equal to 20.62 + inches 
then the Hebrew cubit will be 17.679 + inches. With some 
variation in the decimal this number has been accepted by 
many archeologists. Colonel Warren assigns a length of 
21 inches to the Hebrew cubit; while Captain Conder makes 
its length 16 inches. Now it seems incongruous that Christ 
should designate the addition of such a measure to a man’s 
stature as a little thing. And we must bear in mind that the 
whole force and cogency of the illustration fail, if the concept of 
the relative littleness of the act be not prominently brought out. 
If he had said: ‘‘Who can, by being solicitous, add the mill- 
ionth part of an inch to his stature?” we, at once, could have 
seen the force of the illustration. Forced by these considera- 
tions, some seek strange meanings for the terms of the sacred 
text. 

The Greek term which is rendered in English by stature 15 
ἡλικία. The classical and Scriptural sense of the term is the 
stature of the body. It may also mean the period of life when 
the body attains its full growth. Thus it is used in John, IX. 
21,23: ‘‘—he is of age, ἡλικίαν ἔχει, ask him.” [Cfr. Eph. 
IV. 13.] In Hebrews, XI. 11, it is used simply of a person’s 
time of life. 
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Knabenbauer interprets ἡλικία in the present passage to 
mean the duration of life. He cites in support of such opinion 
Arnoldi, Schegg, Reischl, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, and others. 
According to this opinion, the meaning would be that no man 
can add a cubit to the duration of his life. They imagine 
human life as likened by the Lord to an entity having exten- 
sion. Now acubit would be a very small unit in comparison 
to what we naturally call up in our minds as the lineal extension 
of a full human life. The aim is always to justify the force of 
Christ’s argument by the relative smallness of the act specified 
by him. 

This opinion is entirely modern. To defend it, they give 
to mhxus a strange unheard of meaning. As a precedent, 
they allege the expression πήχυιος χρόνος, found in one of 
the fragments of Mimnermus, an elegiac poet of Greece, con- 
temporary of Solon. But this isolated example can not forma 
precedent for their interpretation. Granting its genuineness, 
it occurs in an elegiac poet, who is allowed to use words in 
strange, unusual senses. It seems highly improbable that Luke 
who wrote his Gospel in the original Greek, would employ a 
term in a popular discourse of Christ, in a sense unknown in 
prose Greek, and rare and exceptional in poetic Greek, in the 
present sentence where ambiguity would inevitably result, and 
where it would require the researches of such a linguist as 
Lobeck to find a rare instance in some old Greek poet. The 
term πῆχυς was a word of daily use in the life of the Greek 
people, and the popular mind would inevitably refer it here toa 
measure of the stature of the body. Moreover we believe that 
the 7Hxvs is a translation of the term ΩΝ used by Christ. 

get 


Now the use of this term for a measure of duration is abso- 
lutely unknown. We believe therefore that we must refer 
Christ’s words to the stature of the human body. 

To justify his use of a measure of such length in such an 
illustration, we believe that the entity at which he aimed was 
not the size of the measure, but the impossibility of making any 
addition to our stature. The cubit was chosen inasmuch as it 
was a well-known measure. No thought was given to its 
exact extension, since the object on which he wished the human 
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mind to rest was not the length of the measure, but the inability 
of man to add anything to his height. The selection of a meas- 
ure was a merely indifferent thing. Christ is not denying to 
man a degree of such power corresponding to this definite 
measure. Man can not add a cubit, nor the millionth part of 
a hair’s breadth to his stature. The word cubit might be 
suppressed in the words of Christ, and not detract from their 
message. The substance is this: ‘‘Who of you by being 
solicitous can add aught to his stature?’ The selection of any 
measure of the human body, whose addition would not destroy 
the proportions of the human body, sufficed to illustrate the 
truth by a concrete instance. In fact, it seems that the selec- 
tion of the cubit was especially forcible. It led the mind 
readily to the main truth that a man can not increase his 
height, and it easily gave rise to this reflection: Verily not a 
cubit, nor even a part of the estimation of a hair can I add to 
my stature. The force of the words is intensified by the 
thought that the limitations of man’s power over his being are 
greater than the words of Christ express. 

Christ calls such addition a little thing, compared to the 
life of man with its tremendous interests. It is not of vital 
importance to man whether he be a little taller or a httle 
shorter. Neither in the judgment of the world nor in the 
judgment of God, is man’s place in the scale of being fixed by 
his stature. Now Christ dissuades from anxious worldly 
solicitude by pointing out its futility. If man turns away from 
God man can do nothing to improve his condition. He has no 
power over the physiological laws that govern his being. Man 
can neither change his stature, nor escape suffering and death. 
He is moved on by the awful, inevitable course of nature, and 
can win nothing good for his real being. Christ therefore 
discourages anxious care for created things by the thought of 
their insufficiency to better the estate of man. To adda cubit 
to man’s stature would be a slight thing compared to liberation 
from death. The illustration used by Christ is apt to bring to 
man’s consciousness how helpless man is to change the inevit- 
able course of nature. By the laws of his being, man’s per- 
fection can only come from God, and man wastes his life in 
trying to secure good contrary to the will of God. And the 
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Lord argues a fortiort that man cannot effect that greater 
work, inasmuch as he can not produce a less effect. By being 
solicitous for the things that are eternal, man can essentially 
better his estate; he can raise himself to a higher degree of 
eternal glory. 

Some form of μεριμνάω is used throughout to express the 
condition of human life in which an undue amount of thought 
and energy is bestowed on worldly issues. 

In pointing out the inability of man to add aught to his 
stature, Jesus has in mind to teach man the proper order 
between the action of man and divine Providence. The sphere 
of man’s activity is circumscribed. He is sent into this world 
by a higher power, and he is maintained in his being by that 
higher power. The greatest error of man’s life is to become 
oblivious of his dependence on God’s power. Now the only 
really great effects that man can achieve must be by working 
with the great Cause which gave him being. Activity in this 
line includes an absolute trust in God, and is not condemned 
in the present discourse of the Lord. But when a man becomes 
oblivious of God, and endeavors by the force of anxious thought 
and effort to make himself something great, independently of 
God, the Saviour’s words apply. Let man bestow all the 
frantic effort of which human nature is capable on the enter- 
prise; let him give thought and labor by day and by night to 
the issue; and what can he accomplish? If he succeeds, it is 
because the providence of God has included his unworthy self 
in its beneficent economy. Man sins daily by attributing to 
himself the effect which a benign Providence works for him. 

Man is not sent into the world to battle as best he may 
with the blind forces of nature. A particular Providence 
follows every man. If God gave man over to provide for him- 
self, human life would soon end. Man is unable to live his 
life on earth, without the providential care of God. Christ’s 
words tend to impress on man man’s need and the source of 
his help. 

Again, the words of Christ represent worldly achievement 
in its just proportions. Let a man give every resource of his 
being to the acquisition of temporal goods; let him succeed ; let 
him have boundless wealth in all its forms: and has he added a 
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cubit to his stature’ Has he added anything to the real value 
of his hfe? No. He has invested himself with a certain 
number of accidental appendages; and at death they take him 
out of these, and bury him away from the sight of men. He 
has spent his life in going after vanities; and at its end he finds 
himself unfurnished with any thing of value. The inevitable 
results of every life that spends its energies in the pursuit of 
these vain objects is a failure. 

The effect which the words of Christ should have upon us 
is to make us move serenely in our course of life, doing the 
things that our hands find to do, and “‘casting all our care upon 
God; for he careth for us.”’ This will temper that devouring 
worry and care, which hardens the nature of man and stifles 
all nobler impulses. It will not stop human progress, nor 
make man’s life listless and aimless; but it will put a serene 
order in it, and direct human energy to something worthy of 
the high nature of man. 

The next illustration regards man’s raiment. Some have 
thought that the term κρίνον is used here in a generic sense to 
mean any wild flower. Such interpretation is unwarranted, 
and weakens the force of the illustration. The hly was styled 
by the ancients the av@os καὶ é€oynv. What can compare 
to the purity of its whiteness? To make his words more 
forcible, the Lord takes for example the wild lily of the field. 
Upon it no care of man has ever been bestowed. Being an 
imsensate creature, 1t bestowed no labor on its beauty. It 
grew, and unfolded its white petals by the power of God work- 
ing through nature. Itis nota product of chance. It reveals 
a divine idea, which gave it its beauty. It is a product of the 
eternal ideas of God, and of the providence of God, which 
preserves its being. It is of little worth compared to man. It 
is but the creature of a day. It blossoms, fades, and dies, and 
is no more. It withers on its stalk, and men collect its dried 
stalk, and make of it a fire to cook food. Men will certainly 
admit that the providence of God includes that passing flower; 
and if so, will it be oblivious of the being for whom the flower 
was created? The Lord makes nature speak and tell man of 
God and his attributes. 
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How these words assure us of an all-ruling Providence 
which watches over us? What safety we feel in the protecting 
care of that Almighty power! 

The splendor of Solomon’s state was never surpassed by 
mortal man. When the Queen of Sheba came to visit him, 
witnessing his splendor, ‘‘there was no more spirit in her.”” In 
the providence of God this earthly splendor was permitted as a 
type of the glory of the Messiah. On the minds of the Jews the 
memory of that reign was deeply impressed, and with that 
splendor they associated the Messiah. Great was the dis- 
appointment when the son of an artisan came in the Messiah’s 
name. 

The message of Christ in all its fullness contemplates 
sanctity as the state of man. The application of Christ’s law 
to the life of man will be possible in the measure in which man 
has entered into the state of sanctity. But even to the man in 
the lowest degree of the Christian life Christ’s words are apphi- 
cable. They establish for man the divine certainty that he 
should take account of a loving Providence in his thought and 
labor for the maintenance of his life. God may not send a 
raven to bring him a daily portion of bread; God may not 
exempt him from hunger and suffering; God may allow him 
and those he loves to perish with hunger; but not even then is 
God to be less trusted. Doubtless, in the history of the world, 
many Christians who believed and trusted in the Lord died of 
hunger and exposure, but not one of them was abandoned by 
an ever-watchful Providence. These sufferings were permitted 
by God in his mysterious ways to perfect and sanctify those 
souls. It is a mere mercenary trust to hold to God when the 
mouth 15 filled with bread, and leave him when we are hungry. 
The providence of God was close to Job when he was rotting 
in the ashes. 

The high import of the present passage establishes a great 
truth, and calls for a corresponding disposition of soul. The 
great truth is that man is held by God in great value, and that 
he is kept by God in a tender fatherly keeping. The Heavenly 
Father knows the needs of all his creatures, and provides for 
them, not scantily but bountifully. God knows man’s needs 
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better than man knows them himself. God comes intimately 
into human hfe, not as a cold stern being of power, but a loving 
Father. 

Our vision is limited, we see only our present life and its 
needs; God’s vision is infinite, and he sees man’s present and 
his future, and the proportions and relations between these two 
states of life. There are needs in that awful future life to 
promote which God must sacrifice the advantages and comforts 
of the present life of man. Can God be said to have withdrawn 
himself from us, when he withholds earthly benefits that he 
may thereby insure to us eternal things? 

God tries our faith by seeming to stand aloof in our afthie- 
tions. But no man is fit for Heaven who has not been tried. 
True faith does not covet comforts; it does not bargain with 
God to serve him pleasantly. The true Christian is not a 
coward fleeing before the face of pain, and longing for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, if he chance to be hungry in the desert. Hence 
the disposition of soul that these words should generate is an 
absolute trust that God careth for usin all things. We should 
repose on that trust, not a repose that engenders unthriftiness 
and improvidence, but a repose which brings God into human 
thought and labor as an ever present reality. 

Some give themselves up to anxious care, as though they 
were thrown on their own resources, and there were no God in 
the universe. This is an evidence of that weak faith which the 
Lord reproves. The Christian should formulate the plan of his 
life upon the basis that God is ever present, and ever mindful 
of man’s needs, even though he work no miracles to prove such 
truth. God asks of man faith, and diligence in the duties of 
his state of life. If these are given in just measure, God will 
do the rest. If, notwithstanding that these are given by the 
Christian, he finds himself unprovided with the necessaries of 
life, let him take it as an indication that God wishes to purify 
him by suffering; and let him trust on, and if God take the 
lives of those he loves, even before his eyes, let himsay: ‘“‘Thy 
will be done.’”’ Whenever man is unfed, or unclothed, or house- 
less, it is not because God is not what Christ here represents 
himto be. It is because we have repelled him by the weakness 
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of our faith or by the sinfulness of our lives, or because God is 
leading us through the hard path of trial and suffering to the 
real good. 

But how few are satisfied with the portion of earth’s goods 
which suffices for the needs of our life? They wish for luxuries 
and comforts. It would be irony, if God gave his beloved 
riches, and then said: ‘‘Blessed are the poor.” When our 
hearts grow cold and earthly, God seems to us to be in nothing 
concerned with man’s life, but this erroneous judgment is based 
on our defective subjective state. 

These words of Christ apply to all the ranks and con- 
ditions of life in proper degree. They apply to the man whose 
duty it is to toil for the daily bread for himself and family: 
they apply to the professional man, the man of business, and 
the religious. They are the warrant of the man who renounces 
every visible means of support, and throws himself on the 
providence of God. So did the Apostles, and God maintained 
Christ’s promise. Christ’s martyrs suffered, and were put to 
death, not because God was oblivious of them, but because he 
had elected that they should drink the chalice that the 
Redeemer had drunk. 

To move his followers to live his teachings, the Lord 
instances the manner of life of the heathens. It was before 
the light had gone out to the nations of the earth, and the term 
of the comparison was just. The great Gentile world was 
enveloped in ignorance, and the gods they worshipped had 
given them no law of life. They knew not the existence of a 
divine Providence. Now it would be a great shame to the 
Christian if he, with his clear knowledge, should order his life 
as they did. The Lord supposes that Christian life shall not 
consist in a sterile acceptance of a system of truths, but that it 
shall be a living reality, in which faith is an intense motive 
power impressing a character upon thought, word and deed. 
A man should ask himself: Whence have the acts of my life 
their character? If he can truthfully say: From my faith, 
it is well with him. 

In the thirty-third verse the Lord draws the consequences 
from the entire argument. Following the order of the Vatican 
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Codex, the interpretation is plain: ‘Seek ye first the right- 
eousness of God and his kingdom, and all these things shall be 
added to νὰ." The righteousness of God is the state of the 
soul which is united to God, and informed by God’s sanctifying 
grace. It is the product of man’s co-operation with the grace 
of God. It incorporates a man as a living member in the great 
kingdom of God, gives him fellowship with the Church in 
Heaven, and places his soul under the influence of those divine 
forces that operate through the organized body of the Church 
onearth. Hence the two terms are joined here, and righteous- 
ness 1s placed as a condition for entrance into that great creation 
of God. Now righteousness should be the soul’s first aim. It 
should be the supreme end of all man’s thoughts, and of all 
man’slabor. When that supreme aim is held high above every 
other interest, and the man moves resolutely to its attainment, 
God is pledged for the result. The right order of life is estab- 
lished, and God will act with man to provide what he needs. 
The number of such souls is not large in the world, and yet a 
representation of them is always found in the Church. And 
God’s providence tenderly watches over them, and they will 
tell you that in strange and wonderful ways they have received 
the effects of a bountiful Providence. And God tries them at 
times, lest there might be danger that they serve God only in 
the hope of the good things of earth. But the proper disposi- 
tion of the soul which has the testimony of conscience that it is 
what God wills it to be, is an absolute trust, that establishes 
serenity and peace in the soul, and makes labor reposeful. 

In looking at the condition of the world, one would think 
that no such message was ever delivered to man. There is 
much activity, and much thought, and keen calculation and 
weighing of issues, but how little of it is for God? The portion 
of God is little, and Mammon’s part is great. In many lives 
there is no conflict of interests, because God is not represented 
in such lives; but even in the lives of believers, in the conflict of 
the opposite interests, how rarely it is that God’s righteousness 
and his kingdom are first, and other things held in second 
place? The world supplants Christ, and says: ‘Seek first 
success and possessions, and give to religion that portion of 
your leisure which shall be comfortable.” 
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The kingdom of God in this passage should be interpreted 
in the manner explained in the Lord’s prayer. 

The thirty-fourth verse contains a philosophic argument 
against borrowing trouble. The science of Christian life and 
the science of right philosophy are in perfect accord. Hence 
the Lord avails himself of a philosophical reflection to corrobo- 
rate his present position. The perfect Christian life will consist 
in a harmonious adjustment of all issues; hence it will be 
religious and philosophical. The reasoning of the thirty-fourth 
verse would be true and valuable to human life, even if man 
had never been redeemed, orif man’s life were its own end. 
But yet its import is greater in the light of the message of 
Christ. 

The perfect law of man should teach man how to live. It 
should teach how and what to believe; how to control instincts 
and desires; and how to order the daily actions of life. To 
perform that high function, the perfect law taught by Christ 
rightly makes use of natural truths in their proper sphere of 
bearing upon human life. Over and above being a distrust of 
God, anxiety and trouble of mind for the morrow is a sin 
against philosophy. To provide in season for future needs is a 
moral virtue. This is commanded in Scripture. Joseph did 
thus in Egypt; and Solomon advises man to take a lesson from 
the ant: ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and 
be wise; which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth 
her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest.” 
—Prov. VI. 6—8. [Cfr. XXX. 25.] 

The lack of the virtue of providence is one of the lament- 
able defects of our proletariat. It conduces not to religion, 
but to degrading indigency, moral irresponsibility, and igno- 
rance. It is wise and religious to take thought for the morrow, 
but thought and labor should be immune from that devouring, 
distrustful anxiety, which preoccupies the mind, and excludes 
the service of God. The philosophical reason for this is that 
such anxious solicitude doubles the trouble, and misery, and | 
care of the future day, without in any wise bettering the future. 
Present labor, wise and prudent thought and calculation will 
ward off trouble, and lessen the morrow’s load of care. But 
that state of mind which the Lord expresses by the μεριμνάω 
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simply reaches forward into the future, and transfers into our 
present life by anticipation evils both real and imaginary, and 
makes us suffer the real one twice, and the imagined ones 
needlessly : and all this to no purpose; for by its very nature, it 
15 inefficacious to change the coming events. 

The Lord shows his love for man in teaching him this 
night philosophy of life. But in addition to the natural distress 
occasioned by this state of mind, there is a greater evil in its 
effect on the religious element in man. When that excessive 
anxious care invades the life of man, it preoccupies him, and 
renders his state like that of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. It 
becomes a sort of mental disease, and unfits the man for healthy 
thought and action. The whole man is ina state of unnatural 
tension, and man loses interest in everything that has not a 
direct bearing on the chief object of his thoughts. In such a 
state, the mght service of God is an impossiblity. The fever of 
unrest has unbalanced the man, and worldly preoccupation 
banishes religious calm and religious thought. 

Every day has its duties to be done, and every day has its 
sufferings to be borne. Healthy labor, and proper forethought 
exclude not the service of God, and are not condemned. The 
Lord holds the pulse of humanity, and prescribes a sure remedy 
for the great malady of the world. 

The bad effects of brooding over future evils cannot be 
adequately estimated. Such course of thought makes the 
mind a blank as regards religious issues. It leads to irritability, 
sullen despair, and even to suicide. When a man so loves the 
goods of this world, that fear that he may lose them thus preys 
on his mind he is serving Mammon. 
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τ Judge not, 
not judged. 


that ye be 


2. For with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged: 
and with what measure ye 
measure, it shall be measured 
unto you. 
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37. And judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged: and con- 
demn not, and ye shall not be 


condemned: release, and ye 
shall be released. 
ae. Give, and it Saal be 


given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, 
running over, shall they give 
into your bosom. For with 
what measure ye mete it shall 
be measured to you again. 


39. And he spoke also a 
parable unto them: Can the 


3. And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? 


4. Or how wilt thou say to 
thy brother: Let me cast out 
the mote out of thine eye; and 
lo, the beam is in thine own 
eye? 
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blind, cuide> the blind. suai) 
they not both fall into a pit? 


40. The: “disciple is ΟῚ 
above his master: but every 
one when he is perfected shall 
be as his master. 


a1. And why ΡΟ πε 
thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? 

42. Or how canst thou say 
to thy brother: Brother, let 


me cast out the mote that 1s in 
thine eye, when thou thyself 


beholdest not the beam that 1s 
in thine own eye? Thou hypo- 
crite, cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye. 


5s. Thou hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye. 


6. Give not that which 1s 
holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast your pearls before the 
swine, lest haply they trample 
them under their feet, and turn 
and rend you. 


With the exception of the sixth verse of Matthew, the 
passage of Luke contains the substantial truths of Matthew’s 
narrative, in greater fullness, and supplies some important 
elements omitted by Matthew. We shall therefore treat the 
account of Luke as the basis of the Commentary, and add to it 
the explanation of the sixth verse of Matthew. 

Human nature has a determined proclivity to pass censori- 
ous judgment on the human acts of men. Men are prone to 
put the worst construction on the doubtful actions of their 
fellow men, and to condemn a man according to their own 
standard of judgment. This is forbidden by God for many 
reasons, First, man is incapable of judging truthfully of the 
deeds of his neighbor. To judge of human acts, the judge 
must know the motives that moved the action; these are in the 
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heart of man, and often are not manifest to any one save God. 
Therefore does Paul say: ‘Therefore judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
hearts, and then shall every man have his praise from God.”’— 
for TV. s. 

The difficulty of judging a man was recently illustrated 
by the following incident. A man high in favor with Pope 
Leo XIII, through certain questions of Church policy fell 
from the Pope’s favor. The venerable pontiff was so far 
changed towards him that he considered him a dangerous man, 
a man to be avoided, a man whose opinions might lead others 
astray. Now the man thus out of favor had formerly occupied 
a post of importance. He had several under him, and one of 
these, one whom he had especially favored and befriended, 
was chosen to succeed him. The man thus appointed in place 
of the other waited on Pope Leo XIII. and in that interview 
was cautioned against any association, social or official, with 
his former superior and friend. Vital interest moved him to 
accept the post; he could not disobey the Pope, who was 
acting according to his conscience. He feared to tell his 
friend the Pope’s command, as it seemed to be given privately, 
and also he feared the moral effect which such knowledge 
might cause. There was but one thing to do, avoid his former 
friend, exclude him from everything, refuse him recognition, 
cut off all visits to their common friends, and wait until the 
misunderstanding was cleared up. And in the mercy of God 
it was cleared up, and that same man received from Pope Leo 
XIII. the exhortation to cultivate the friendship of the man 
whom he was for a season compelled to avoid. What were 
the thoughts of the man thus cruelly treated? Did he judge 
his younger friend base, ungrateful, time-serving? This is 
known to God, but certainly this page of history related to 
the writer by one of the chief actors proves the impossibility 
of judging our fellow men. 

Moreover by judging a man, we arrogate to ourselves a 
power which God by right claims for himself. As this is an 
important precept in the moral life of man, it is good to fix as 
far as we may the specific act here condemned by Christ. 
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Certainly the Lord refers not to forensic judgments passed upon 
persons by the proper authority. Neither does the Lord bid us 
refuse to accept the evidence of clearly proven facts. In such 
case, we do not judge the man, but the evidence of his deeds 
condemns him. 

We must note here that the additional proposition used by 
Luke: ‘‘Condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned,” is 
only explanatory of the preceding concept. To judge and to 
condemn are of synonymous import, and the use of the second 
term brings out in greater relief the act of judging which is 
forbidden. That which is here forbidden by Christ is that hard, 
censorious quality of the mind which proceeds straightway to 
pass sentence of condemnation upon the doubtful issues of our 
neighbor’s conduct. If the issue is evident, it does not need 
our judgment, but the case contemplated by Christ is where 
some human act exists, which is in appearance bad, and which 
is involved in a certain element of uncertainty. The greater 
number of human acts are of this nature. It is forbidden by 
Christ to a man to pass unfavorable sentence on such act. To 
judge thus is rash, arrogant, and uncharitable. It betokens 
the man of little mind, and of harsh, unfeeling temper. The 
man of large, finely tempered mind is always deeply conscious 
of the limitations of his intellect and of his own infirmities. 
The smaller a man’s mind is, the more ready will he be to pass 
ready judgment on all matters, and to be puffed up with his 
own ideas. To pass ready judgment on the deeds of men 
evidences the mind of a man who always stays on the surface of 
things, lacking the depth to see through the deeds of men; of 
one who measures the universe by the small measure of it that 
isin his puny mind. It isa sorely disgusting sight when sucha 
being usurps the prerogative of judge of men. 

The Lord’s words refer chiefly to the passing of judgment 
upon the acts of individuals. But the defect of judgment is 
not restricted to this alone. It consists also in that proclivity 
to pass judgment on questions of political economy, of Charen 
polity, on questions regarding the duties and obligations of 
rulers in Church and state, on the philosophy of history, and 
other matters of great moment This is a striking character- 
istic of our age; it isa sin against wisdom, and against God. In 
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the true man, self-possession takes the place of self-conceit, 
introspection the place of pedantry, and charity the place of 
censorious judgment. 


Even when the evidence of facts, or the process of the law, 
condemns a man, charity should be displayed in our attitude 
towards the guilty man. We should not speak of his fall gloat- 
ingly, exultingly, but regretfully, and while we endorse society’s 
right to protect itself, we should feel that there are elements 
in the affair which only God can judge, and a feeling of pity 
and sympathy should mingle with the sternness of justice. 

Even the judge in the tribunal of man, in the actual 
passing of the sentence, should forbear to judge in the sense 
here meant. The judgment here indicated means the fixing of 
the degree of malice of a human act. Now that degree is 
known only to God. Society has a right to proceed on the 
evidence of facts, and pass judgment, but the judgment does 
not essay to fix the man’s state in the forum of God. The 
judge in the courts of man should feel deeply conscious of this. 
It should be a strong characteristic of every Christian. It 
apples to every rank in life. It is one of the leading qualities 
of the religious man. It applies to the little deeds and to the 
great deeds of our neighbor’s conduct. It isan evidence of that 
refinement of soul of the man perfected by the ennobling power 
of the doctrine of Christ. This is the true culture which 
despises the low vulgarity of temerarious judgments as some- 
thing unworthy of a refined spirit. The man who takes from 
the spirit of these words the directing law of his life, will be 
aided by the spirit of God to make its right application to the 
individual acts of his hfe. 


To move man to maintain this high law, Christ announces 
to him its great consequences in God’s judgment of man. 

Verily Christ does not mean that any man shall escape 
God’s judgment. God will judge every man, but Christ means 
by his words that the tenor of man’s dealings with his fellow 
man will establish the tenor of God’s retribution. 

A duty cognate to that of forbearance in judgment is that 
of forgiveness of injuries, which has been fully treated in the 
commentary on the Lord’s prayer. 
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The thirty-eighth verse of Luke is one of the finest texts in 
the holy Scriptures to declare the bounty of God in rewarding 
acts of charity and mercy. The metaphor is taken from the 
measuring of the corn. Four degrees of the fullness of a meas- 
ure of wheat are mentioned. The first is the good measure, 
when the bushel is well filled up to the brim. By pressing 
down the grain with the hands the interstices between the 
kernels are narrowed, and more grain may be put on. Then by 
shaking the bushel the mass becomes still more compressed, 
allowing of further addition of corn. There is but one way left 
to increase its capacity, to heap the grain upon the bushel till 
it runs over. Such is the measure with which God measures out 
the reward to the elect for their merits. Christ applies it here 
to the theme of which he is treating, inasmuch as that virtue 
is especially pleasing to God, and must be found in every one 
of the elect. Large and certain wages are an inducement to 
faithful labor in the fields of human labor. Why should they 
be less so in the harvest field of God? 

Insistence on the material words might find a difficulty in 
the fact that, after declaring such bountiful mode of dealing of 
God towards us, he says at the same time that it shall be 
measured to us in the same measure that we measure to others. 
We must know therefore that the parity existing between our 
dealings with man and God’s dealings with us is not of degree 
but of general tenor. Paul gives the key to the situation: ‘‘He 
who soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and he who 
soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.””-—IT. Cor. IX. 6. 
If we have been hard, and unforgiving, and close with our 
neighbors, it shall be taken into account in the judgment of 
God upon our lives. For God, though all powerful, can not 
make the judgment of our lives. We make that judgment; we 
are writing it every day, and God must pass sentence in truth 
according to the tenor of our lives. So that the man who has 
shut up his heart from his fellow man, can not receive the 
bounteous measure of God. But to the generous giver and 
faithful servant the full measure is given. For the charity and 
mercy of the creature is rewarded by a corresponding tenor in 
God’s action, which, in its infinite mode of being, infinitely 
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transcends the nature of the creature’s act. A proportion of 
analogy exists between act and act, while the modes of being of 
the two acts are infinitely disparate. 

It is vain to object that the comparison is defective, for the 
reason that, according to its wording, God must needs judge us 
rashly and unjustly, if we shall have thus judged men. The 
words of Christ truly make the tenor of our judgments of men 
the measure of God’s judgment of us, but the obvious sense of 
the words clearly declares that the comparison only holds as 
regards the severity of the two judgments. Mercy shall 
encompass the man who has shown mercy; and judgment with- 
out mercy to him who has not shown mercy. 

The thirty-ninth verse of St. Luke has a parallel in Mat- 
thew, but not in the present context. It is found in Matthew 
eke La, 

The Lord continually illustrates his doctrine by contrast- 
ing it with the tenets and practices of the Pharisees. The social 
organization of the world in those days was such that men 
followed teachers in everything. Christ recognized this, and 
made use of that means to teach the world. He was met at the 
outset by a difficulty. The people were addicted to the Phari- 
sees, and these hypocrites alienated the people from Christ. 
Now for the Pharisees Christ was to substitute the apostolic 
body. But the new teachers were to be warned against the 
qualities which made the Pharisees a curse to Israel. There- 
fore to the multitude assembled Christ taught both what the 
present teachers were, and what the proper teacher should be. 
To avail aught, a teacher must be believed and followed. If 
that teacher leads by the wrong path, his disciples will follow 
him. To illustrate this the Lord uses a very plain simile. If 
a blind man leads a blind man, both fall into a pit. If the 
person led had the use of vision, he could make use of his eyes to 
save himself from the fall; but when blind, he puts his trust in 
the guide, and falls with him. The figure only sets forth what 
the natural effect of such an event would be. God may inter- 
pose in some way, and save the follower from the pit, but this 
would not be due to the action of the guide. All the causality 
of that leadership naturally tends to lead the follower into 
danger and ruin. Now the application of thisis obvious. The 
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people were blind in this sense that they gave themselves up to 
the secular affairs of life, and looked to the priest to stand 
between God and them, and hand down to them God’s law, and 
teach them how to doit. God himself had ordained such to be 
the function of the teacher in Israel. ‘For the priest’s lips 
shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek it at his mouth: for 
he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts.’’—Malachi II. 7. 

Christ's illustration contains a reproach of the people as 
well as of their teachers. Though the crime of the Jewish 
people was not as great as that of their leaders, vet the people 
also sinned against the light. By the mission of St. John the 
Baptist, and by Christ’s own preaching and wonderful works, 
suflicient evidence was given to the Jewish people to bring 
them to accept the Messiah. The people remained blind 
through willful abuse of the light. The people preferred to 
follow their false guides, because these false guides flattered 
their national pride, and pandered to their low ideas of religion. 
Christ isued a call to spiritual life and to spiritual treasures: 
and the Jewish people rejected the call because they coveted 
worldly things. Wilfully therefore closing their eyes to the 
light they became spiritually blind, and followed their false 
leaders into that sad ruin that has since come upon that race. 
God ordained that the people should be led by religious guides, 
but these are fallible agents, and are not to be obeved when 
the clearest evidence shows us that they are traitors to God. 
God never bade us put an absolute trust in men. He has told 
us to use the ministry of men, and to honor and obey them; 
but there is always provision made for the failure of the 
human agent. We are to trust the Church absolutely, be- 
cause she can not fail: her infallibility and indefectibility rest 
not on men, but on God himself. Infallibility is vested in her 
head in his office of universal teacher; this prerogative was not 
given to Israel’s priesthood. Had the Jewish people there- 
fore corresponded to Christ’s graces, they would have turned 
from their false teachers to accept the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
And this is also verified in the case of the heretical sects: the 
leaders have the greater sin; but the people who follow them 
are also blameworthy, for there is evidence enough in the 
world to bring them from error to truth. 
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The blindness of the Pharisees was a moral blindness 
consisting in many things. They were inaccessible to the 
idea of the true nature of religion. Instead of drawing from 
the Scriptures their true message, they built up a system of 
mere outward observances, which they especially adapted to 
their own advantage. They were mere sophists and casuists 
in a gross and material system of forms and ceremonies. 

The Lord’s description of the baneful effects of a false 
teacher was not only delivered in reference to the Pharisees. 
The Pharisees were pointed out by way of illustration, but the 
doctrine is a universal message to the world on the effects of 
bad teaching. 

Verse forty is a corroboration of the foregoing verse. The 
effect of a teacher is to make the disciple like himself in thought 
and principle. Men who follow a teacher become like him, and 
accept his principles. Christ illustrated his truths by the 
conditions of life as he found them. In those days, men would 
follow a leader, and all representatives of thought had their 
disciples. Now that at which the disciple aimed was to become 
like the master. That was his perfection, the point at which 
he aimed. Therefore the defects of the master were trans- 
mitted to the disciple, and hence the evil effect of the false 
teacher was of the greatest consequence. Christ was about to 
commit the world to the means of oral teaching to give the 
world the law of life, and it was well to impress on all the 
importance of the province of the teacher. 

A difficulty exists to find the logical nexus between verses 
forty-one and forty-two of Luke and the preceding. Endeavor- 
ing to establish such nexus, some have interpreted the sense of 
these two verses to be a qualification of the teacher. In their 
opinion, he who would reprove vice in others must himself be 
blameless, must make rigid self-examination a condition for the 
moderation of another’s conduct. This view seems to narrow 
the passage to the sole specific application to teachers. Now 
that it is one of the qualifications of a teacher of morality 
there is no doubt; but from its context in Matthew, and its 
native sense, it seems to be intended by Christ as a universal 
canon of Christian conduct. Matthew was an ear-witness of 
this wonderful discourse, and his account, in the main, is by 
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far the fuller. There is nothing in Matthew’s account that 
would persuade us that the passage was meant specifically for 
teachers. The only thing in Luke that favors such a view is 
the similitude immediately preceding. But we can harmonize 
Luke with Matthew by taking a broad view of the Saviour’s 
plan. In the entire passage, the Lord teaches a universal truth 
of Christian conduct, which he illustrates by comparison with 
the theories and mode of conduct of the Pharisees. In the 
similitude of Luke, therefore, he brings out in especial clearness 
the defects of the Pharisees. The broader the grasp of truth in 
a mind, the more will the religious truths be related. When 
our Lord taught man, the whole world of moral truth was 
before him. 

Having therefore determined that this passage contains a 
truth equally applicable to all conditions of human life, we now 
set about to know its meaning. The Lord by a powerful 
metaphor makes a religious application of a truth that has 
always been recognized in the philosophy of human life. 

To see in their worst light the deeds of others, and pass 
unfavorable judgment thereon is the seeing of the mote in the 
brother’s eye. The natural form of the simile illustrates 
forcibly that habit of mind which exaggerates the defects of 
others. The term ἐπιβλέπεις of the Greek text has a special 
energy. It conveys the idea of a close, searching scrutiny. 
We are lynx-eyed in our examinations of another’s life ; nothing 
escapes our scrutiny. The least failing is magnified, and con- 
demned. But when it is a question of self-examination, not 
only are we not lynx-eyed but we do not even advert (κατανοέω) 
to the existence of grave defects, which to the smaller defects 
observed in the neighbor bear the proportion of a beam to a 
mote, an atom which floats in the sunbeams. 

Philosophers and poets have inveighed against this pro- 
clivity of human nature. Horace declares: 


‘Cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus inunctis, 

Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum, 

Quam aut aquila aut serpens Epidaurius? 
Hon eae ee ee. 
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Seneca says: ‘“‘Papulas observatis alienas, ipsi obsiti 
pluribus ulceribus. Hoc tale est, quale, si quis pulcherimorum 
corporum nevos, aut verrucas derideat quem vera scabies 
depascitur.”—De Vita Beata, 27. Thus also Cicero says: 
‘“Proprium est stultitia aliorum vitia cernere; oblivisci 
suorum.’’—Tusc. Quest. III. 30. 

It is great hyprocrisy to show zealin wishing to admonish 
the brother, and to correct his faults, while greater vices infect 
ourselves, to eradicate which we give no care. Persons thus 
affected are unfit to exercise fraternal correction. When they 
have turned their eyes in upon their own soul, and have diag- 
nosed properly its diseases, and have applied effective cures, 
then will they acquire that temper of mind requisite to deal 
with the defects of the neighbor. 

This is a Protean malady. Its degrees of sinfulness 
depend on the gravity of the issue at stake, but it is a general 
tendency that is foolish and disgusting to God. It disposes the 
mind to all the kindred sins against charity ; it engenders pride, 
self-righteousness, and presumption; and removes the man 
very far from the true temper of a Christian mind. The defect 
of self-examination consists not so much in a failure to detect 
grave and heinous sins, but in a failure to become conscious of 
defects in our traits of character. 

In judging man’s life, God takes into account more than 
mere heinous sin. He must take into account the moral 
qualities of man’s life, its fruits, its general effects on those 
whom it has influenced. Not alone therefore the sin that we 
commit or avoid makes us what we are, but all our qualities, 
traits and characteristics. Now in almost every mortal there 
is defect in self-examination in regard to these moral qualities, 
and in few is there that fine consideration for others which is 
the essence of refined charity. By nature it is easy to detect 
the defective qualities of others. Crude nature will do this 
readily, but crude nature does not invite us to self-examination. 
To do this we must appeal to a high motive, and force ourselves 
to do a disagreeable duty. Neither will our defects reveal 
themselves by one mere act of self-examination. Self-exam- 
ination must be a study, one of the main studies of a man’s life. 
Of course, the study will not cure the disease, but only give 
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the knowledge of the presence and nature of the disease. Self- 
discipline must proceed upon this knowledge to cure the moral 
malady. The discovery therefore of a reprehensible quality 
in a neighbor or friend should not move us immediately to 
condemn him, but rather should move us to a rigid examina- 
tion of self, to know if we have not also similar qualities, which 
seem so monstrous in others. 

There is not a close connection between the sixth verse of 
Matthew and that which precedes and follows. The discourse 
contains practical laws of Christian conduct, and that broad 
basis is the motive of its unification. The verse contains a 
metaphor in which the knowledge of God and of holy things 
is called a holy thing. It is called also a pearl, to indicate its 
pure elevated character and its great worth. Hence we believe 
that they err who hold that two different entities are signified 
by the holy thing and the pearl. One and the same entity, 
namely the holy message of God, is therein signified by the 
force of the metaphorical sense of the two terms. 

In like manner, one class of men is represented by the dogs 
and the swine. The instincts of both these animals are pro- 
verbially low. The dog will readily eat rotting carrion, and 
the hog is satisfied to eat swill, and roll itself in the mud. 

The dogs and swine are those who are immersed in the 
lusts of the world and of the flesh. Our great poet has said 
“wisdom to the vile seems vile.’’ This is still more true when 
applied to the high wisdom of God. To these carnal minded 
men the holy mysteries of God and his sacraments seem foolish. 
It is evident that the latter part of the verse applies only to 
the action of the swine. The hog is a concrete type of stolid 
sensuality. It has its function in the great universe, and 
corresponds to the divine idea. To find the qualities of a hog 
in the animal itself is good; but when the high nature of man 
descends from its proper plane of being, and becomes like the 
swine, great is the disappointment of God. 

The basis of the metaphor is very true to fact. The great 
instinct of the hog is to seek food. It has none of the finer 
traits of the nobler animals. Everything that will not fill its 
belly is trampled under its feet. The recompense, which it 
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would be liable to return to the one who threw pearls before it 
would be to bite him if it were able. The part that the dog 
plays in the metaphor is less than that of the hog. 

Now by this figurative language the Lord instructed his 
followers how they should bear themselves in treating of the 
truths of religion with men. It isa precept of universal appli- 
cation, laid down as a practical law of conduct for all his 
followers. The wise Siracida declares: ‘‘Where there is no 
hearing, pour not out words.’ The Lord’s teaching is to the 
same purpose, but itis deeper. The teachers of the New Law 
were commanded to preach the Gospel to every man, and no 
fear of personal danger, insult, or inconvenience restrained them 
from fulfilling that mission. But, at the same time, they and 
all Christians are forbidden to cast the pearls before the swine. 
The harmony of these two truths is founded on the following 
considerations. The law of Christ consists of various truths. 
These can not be presented to a man all at once; he enters 
gradually into a logical system, which leads him up into the 
heights. The early Church understood this well, and delivered 
not the doctrina arcana to the catechumens till they were 
prepared by previous teaching and probation. Now the deeper 
mysteries are especially signified here under the figure of a holy 
thing and of pearls. Every man is thereby commanded to 
refrain from presenting the holy themes of religion to such 
individuals who would despise and insult them. 

There are times and places where to bring in the holy 
themes of religion would be to no purpose, and where they 
would only receive scorn and ridicule, and their exponents 
outrage and insult. The doctrine of the existence of God, the 
necessity of redemption, repentance, and the power of Christ 
are themes which may be presented at proper times and under 
proper conditions to every man. But they are not to be 
dragged into the gutter, nor presented at such times and places 
that they serve only as an excitement to sacrilegious insult. 
And when a man gives evidence that he is not accessible to 
these great basic truths, the more delicate mysteries are not to 
be spoken of in his presence. It is a part of the prudence of 
the serpent not to expose the holy things of the New Law to 
insult by inopportunely presenting them to carnal minded men. 
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It would be grave folly to essay to treat of the real presence in 
the Eucharist, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and 
Mary’s intercession, of the doctrine of indulgences, and Extreme 
Unction to carnal minded, godless, and irreverent men. 

Religion is therefore to be presented to every man, but in 
such a manner that will preserve to it a certain reverence. 
Prudence must be shown as to fitness of times and places, 
and judgment must be shown in the mode of presentation to 
individuals. Such admonition was more important in the 
early ages of the Church, when the message had to be presented 
to men who were in complete ignorance of Christ, but it still has 
value in regulating our attitude towards every man in relation 
to the mysteries of faith. 
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ὃ παραθήσω αὐτῷ. 


ἡ. θύρα χέχλεισται, χαὶ τὰ παιδία 
μου μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ εἰς τὴν χοίτην εἰσίν: 


οὐ δύναμαι ἀναστὰς δοῦναί σοι. 


8. Λέγω ὑμῖν, εἰ χαὶ οὐ δώσει 
ὰ τὸ εἶναι φίλον 
Ye τὴν ἀναίδειαν αὐτοῦ 
i : 


΄ 
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Set αὐτῷ ὅσων Yon set. 


7. Αἰτεῖτε: καὶ δοθήσεται duiy, 9. Κἀγὼ. ὑμῖν λέγω: Αἰτεῖτε, 
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ἀνοιγήσεται ὑμῖν. εὑρήσετε: χρούετε χαὶ ἀνοιγήσεται 


ὑμῖν. 
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τοῖς αἰτοῦσιν αὐτόν: 
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ἐπιδώσει αὐτῷ; ἢ καὶ ἰχθύν, μὴ ἀντὶ 
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5 And he said unto them: 
Who of you shall have a 
friend, and go unto him at mid- 
night and say to him: Friend 
lend me three loaves; 

6. For a friend of mine is 
come to me from a journey, 
and I have nothing to set be- 
fore him; 


7. And he. from: : witha 
shall answer and say: Trouble 
me not: the door is now shut, 
and my children are with me 
in bed; I cannot rise and give 
thee. 


8. I say unto you: Though 
he will not rise and give him, 
because he is his friend, yet 
because of his importunity he 
will arise and give him as 
many as he needeth. 
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ee ed Ae ee ee 
given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be 


opened unto you: 


8. For every one that asketh 
receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth: and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened. 


g. Or what man is there of 
you who, if his son shall ask 
him for a loaf, will give him 
a stone? 


1o. Or if he shall ask for a 
fish, will give him a serpent? 


11. If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father who is 
in Heaven give good things to 
them that ask him? 
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9.’ ond. | Gay unto you 
Ask, and it shall be given you: 
seek, and he shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto 
you. 


1o. For every one that ask- 


eth receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be 
opened 


11. And of which of you 
that is a father shall his son 
ask a loaf, and he give him a 
stone? or a fish, and he fora 
fish give him a serpent? 


τὰ, Or if he shall ask ae 
eee, will he give ium @ 
scorpion ? 


τὸ. It ye then, beme ey 
know how to give good gifts 
unto your children. how much 
more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him? 


One of the chief duties of a Christian is to petition God 


for what he needs. 


Man is a poor necessitous creature; and it 


is of prime importance that he recognize this, and have recourse 
to the proper source of help. All men are necessitous. Some 
may be provided with temporal goods but man has other 
needs, the needs of his soul; if left alone, he can not provide for 
these. Christ therefore teaches us here the two great qualifica- 
tions of petition. These are faith and perseverance. 

The passage in Luke contains an illustration of the virtue 
of perseverance. The parable is homely and simple. It is 
founded on the customs of Eastern life. The needy friend 
comes to his friend at midnight seeking assistance. The hour 
is untimely, the house is closed, the children are asleep, and 
will be awakened if the parent arises. He gives a rather harsh 
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refusal, laying on the other the imputation of being trouble- 
some. But the other persists even to the point of impudence, 
ἀναίδεια, and the other to exempt himself from the annoyance 
of the persistent appeal, arises and satisfies his petition. 

No other philosopher ever presented his theories under 
such simple figures. The message of God was for the poor and 
the humble; it did not need the persuasive power of human 
words to lend it efficacy. Its power came from God, and it 
appears grander by the simplicity of the mode of presentation. 
The sense of the parable is to teach us the value of persistence 
in prayer. Weshould imitate the man who came at midnight 
seeking bread. God often defers his hearing to test our faith 
and constancy. Then should we show a sort of holy importun- 
ity, a sort of dogged persistence in pleading. God wishes to be 
importuned; he is more ready to give than we are to receive, 
but our welfare demands that God try our faith by seeming 
to withhold the object of our pleading. 

The Lord now applies the sense of the parable to our 
relations to God. He bids us ask, and he promises that 
we shall receive. His bidding makes the law of our duty. 
His promise constitutes the basis of our firmest hope and 
consolation. 

The great motive power in all that God has said to us, or 
done for us, is the love of God for us. This comes out forcibly 
here where Christ presses upon us his gifts, and exhausts the 
power of language to induce us to accept them. 

It is a false habit of mind to look upon the world as a hard 
place, in which one must shift for himself. The false philosophy 
of man endeavors to prove that men are duped to attribute to 
divine Providence that which natural causes bring about. A 
voice of the world comes to us from the victory in battle that 
God is on the side of the strongest battalions. Another says; 
“Trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” ‘Thus do the 


heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing.” ‘And 
He that sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh; the Lord shall 
have them in derision.’’—Ps. II. 1, 4. 


By the three ways in which the Lord bids us present our 
petition, he emphasizes the duty that we have to employ the 
energy of our being in petitioning relief from Heaven. 


(18) Gosp. II 
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The promises of creatures leave a certain doubt in our 
minds, due to two causes. First these promises are not the act 
of an absolutely infallible being, and therefore we are not 
absolutely sure of their truth. Secondly, they are not the act 
of an omnipotent being, and therefore we are not absolutely 
sure of the possibility of the agent to fulfill the promise. But, 
in the present instance, all doubt is excluded by the attributes 
of the being who makes the promise. An absolutely infallible, 
all-powerful being makes here a promise. The consequence 
follows inevitably, that he will maintain what he promises. 
And that promise affects every man; pledges that God will give 
man all that he petitions. The promise of God has two cond1- 
tions requisite for its fulfilment. One is expressed ; the other is 
understood. The condition expressed is that we should ask 
God for what we need; the second condition is that the matter 
we pray for must be acceptable to God’s will. Now through 
defect of both these conditions man’s petitions are often not 
answered. As to the defect of the first condition, St. James 
says: ‘But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering. For he 
that wavereth is like a surge of the sea, driven with the wind 
and tossed. For let not that man think that he shall receive 
anything of the Lord.’’ A wave of the sea has no stability 
resident in itself. It pursues no definite course, but yields itself 
always to the prevailing force. So it is with the man of weak 
faith. If he is with God, it is by accident. If contrary forces 
come upon him, they will bear him away. 

Now God sees not alone the actual good and evil of our 
lives, but also the potential good and evil. He knows what is 
in man, and an inconstant state of man can not give God much 
glory. The mere listless utterance of forms of petition 1s not to 
ask in the sense here demanded by Christ. The petition should 
proceed from a faith that staggers at nothing, and with an 
earnestness that brings into action all the energies of man, and 
with a perseverance that stops only at death. 

And in this perseverance man is encouraged by the parable 
of Luke. For if the dogged and unabashed insistence of the 
importunate pleader moved the cold and selfish heart of the 
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man to grant him all that he needed, in far greater degree will 
our petitions move God, whose love for us no creature can 
measure. 

People complain that God seems so much farther away 
from the world now than in former days, and that Christ has 
withdrawn his spirit from the Church. The change is not with 
God, but with ourselves, who by our wavering faith repel God. 
God holds at a great price, that holy importunity and persist- 
ence in appeal which is not moved to petulance and despair if 
not heard at once, but which will not cease till it be heard, 
even though it be through a lifetime. We should not demand 
that God hear us in our time, but in his own time. 

A grand example of persistence in prayer is furnished us 
by the example of Jacob, who wrestled with the angel, even to 
the morn, and would not let him go till he had blessed him. 
So we must wrestle with God in prayer, and not let him go till 
the night of our misery passes, and the dawn of hope comes on, 
and God blesses us. 

The second defect in our petition is that the matter for 
which we pray is not in accordance with the will of God. God’s 
will in relation to us is founded on his infinite wisdom, by which 
he sees the things which are good for us. Therefore his will is 
always beneficent. God wills that his glory shall be promoted 
by us, but in such way that our highest good shall be insured 
thereby. The good at which the will of God aims is man’s 
own good. There is not an element of selfishness in God’s will. 
In making the will of God the supreme end of our lives, we 
simply elect that infinite wisdom shall choose for us the highest 
good. 

People who are not conversant with the ways of the law, 
give over their business affairs to an attorney, and follow his 
advice; men not skilled in medicine entrust their lives to a 
physician, and take from his hands bitter medicines, of whose 
nature they know nothing. They are content to use the science 
of these professional men in defect of their own knowledge. 
And shall man refuse to put equal trust in God in the vital 
issues of human life? St. James explains why our petitions are 
unheard. ‘Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 
ye may spend it in your pleasures.’”’—IV. 3. Man esteems 
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and loves his life, its successes and honors, present health, and 
prosperity. These are good, and proper matter for petition. 
But attachment to them ceases to be good, when they are held 
in excessive esteem. Weare too prone to limit our petitions to 
these goods only, and to measure God’s response by material 
results. 

In the Old Law, God upheld the faith of a crude weak 
people by the promise of riches for service. Abraham had vast 
wealth; Isaac’s fields produced a hundredfold; and Joseph 
was made lord of the wealth of Egypt. But in the New Law, 
man enters on a higher plane of life. In return for service, 
God promises not to the saints of the New Law lands and cattle 
and gold, but persecution, the hatred of the world, and afflic- 
tion. It is his wish that we petition him in affliction, and for 
a sufficiency of temporal goods, but never with the idea that 
this is the principal good. 

The fruition of God’s best gifts is not given here. To 
pray with earnestness only for the things of our present life, 
and to feel disappointment because God does not give us 
worldly benefits, is an evidence that we set a very low estimate 
on our true inheritance. We should realize therefore that we 
own something that we can not perceive by the natural facul- 
ties, that our movement into that inheritance should be 
characterized by appreciation, earnestness, and action. Let 
one’s whole life be a constant appeal to Heaven for every good, 
with proper dispositions of soul, but leave to God the election 
of the gift. God may not give what we ask, but he will always 
give that which is good. 

We love to see vigor and activity in every living organism. 
Faith is a living creation in the soul, and the earnestness and 
persistence with which we send our petitions to Heaven betok- 
en its vigor and its life, and greatly please God. 

Now if this proposition means anything, it means that 
benefits are bestowed on those who properly ask for them, that 
are not given under other conditions. It means also that it is 
greatly pleasing to God that we should direct to him our peti- 
tions. Unlike earthly benefactors, he never becomes annoyed 
at our importunities; but the more persistent we are, the more 
gracious heistous. The power of prayer partakes in a certain 
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measure of the omnipotence of God. And God’s wisdom 
supplies the defects in our petitions, and always gives us real 
good, although our dull minds may not perceive it. The 
loving parent often shows his love most when he refuses the 
request of the child. So God in infinite love is often constrained 
to deny us what we ask, in order to promote our higher 
interests. 

The Lord enforces his teaching by an appeal to the natural 
propensity of the parent to give benefits to the child. The 
force of the illustration presupposes that the love of God for 
man is exalted above the natural love of parent for the child. 
God has given sufficient evidence by word and deed that he 
loves man. He can not teach man the measure of his love, 
because man’s mind is incapable now of seizing such truth. 
But we could rightly form the following conclusion: As God’s 
nature is exalted above the nature of man, so is his love for man 
exalted above the natural love of man for his child. The Lord 
loves to liken his love to the love of the parent forthe child. In 
Isaiah he says: ‘‘Can a woman forget her suckling child, that 
she should not have compassion on the child of her womb? 
Yea they may forget, yet I will not forget thee.”—Is. XLIX. 
15. Inthe evidence of such existing love, the argument of the 
Lord here is most convincing. 

The Vulgate translation of the eleventh verse of Luke is 
certainly erroneous. The concordant authority of the Greek 
codices establishes to a certainty that the translation should be: 
“If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he 
give him a stone?’ There is much grace of speech in all these 
propositions. To draw a graceful contrast in these statements 
the objects contrasted must be in one respect most like, and in 
another respect most dissimilar. They must be like in out- 
ward appearance and size; they must be essentially unlike in 
nature and use. Now a stone resembles in size, color, and 
outward appearance a loaf of bread; and a serpent resembles a 
fish. Many species of scorpions exist in nature. It is an 
anthropod, from two to eight inches in length, resembling a 
small, flat lobster. It has long powerful chelate pedipalps and 
a long flexible abdomen capable of being curled up over the 
back, and terminating in a deadly poisonous sting. It is only 
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found in hot climes. It was one of the most feared and hated 
of all creeping things. The scorpion bears no close resemblance 
to an egg, but it 15 a small animal, and if its flesh were edible, it 
would be in quantity about equal to the meat of an egg. 

The Lord appeals to human experience to confirm this 
great truth, that love of whatever kind moves a being to do 
good to the loved object. 

Let us represent to ourselves a good loving father and his 
son. The father has provision for the needs of the child. The 
child comes to him, and asks him for an article of food. The 
simile supposes that the child needs the food. The request is 
properly made, and it 1s good for the child to have the matter 
asked for. It 1s inconceivable that a loving father should 
refuse this food to the child, or tantalize him by giving him a 
useless Or nOX1ous Object instead of the article of food. Such 
giving is an act of goodness, and is found in the creature who 
is not essentially good. Much more therefore will such act of 
goodness be found in God who 15 essential goodness itself. 

There is some difficulty in determining the sense in which 
Christ called human nature bad. The entity of human nature, 
as it was created by God, 1s good. Certainly therefore Christ is 
not asserting that man is essentially bad. But in this sense is 
he bad. He exists in a defectible nature, and in comparison 
to the infinite good of God’s essence, every creature may be 
called imperfect. This may have been the sense in which our 
Lord spoke. Again, in such declarations as these the speaker 
does not consider the metaphysical man, but the man of his- 
tory, the man as he is found in human society. In such sense, 
man compared in perfection to his Creator may rightly be 
called bad. He exists in a nature which has fallen from the 
estate in which God founded it; he is subject to disordered 
passions, to intense selfishness, greed and fleshly lusts; the best 
of his kind offend God by various sins; the greater part of the 
race abandon the service of God. Is it strange therefore that, 
looking at man as he is, and contrasting him to the infinite 
essence of God, Christ should have called man evil? 

The application of the similitude to man’s relations to God 
is obvious. Man needs something, and comes to God seeking 
it. The matter is conformable to God’s will, and therefore, it 
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is good for man to have it. The petition is rightly made; God 
is able to give it. The only cause therefore which could under- 
lie a refusal on the part of God would be defect of love. But 
no man having knowledge of God will impute to him defect of 
love forman. God is pledged for the relief of our needs properly 
laid before him in petition. He wishes for our petitions, not 
that he is ignorant of our necessities, but that he wishes for our 
faith and love, evidenced by our asking for help. It is not to 
say that God does nothing in the line of his special providence 
for us without our asking. Verily he does many things for us 
ungrateful creatures, even when we are too cold and oblivious 
of him to ask for what we need, but he does still more, much 
more, for the faithful and persistent pleader. 

How explain therefore the seeming delay of God in hearing 
our prayers? how explain the hope that starts up feverishly at 
the prospect of relief, and sickens at the long delay? The 
explanation is outlined by the thirteenth verse of St. Luke. 
The gift which man needs most, and which God delays not to 
give is his Holy Spirit, The function of the Holy Ghost in our 
lives is well described by St. Paul, Rom. VIII. 26: “Likewise 
the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, for we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 
When God gives us his Holy Spirit, he makes adequate provis- 
ion forall ourneeds. The Spirit of God operates in that higher 
order of being in which man’s spiritual interests are placed. 
He enriches our souls, even while we clamor for the husks of 
earth. And yet we feel little gratitude at the certainty held out 
to us that the Holy Ghost will come with his rich spiritual gifts 
into our souls at our asking. We would prefer the mess of 
pottage of Esau to the benediction of Jacob. And we murmur 
and complain like wanton children because God operates to 
insure our estate in Heaven in preference to the baser things of 
earth, which our godless generation unduly prizes. God at 
times extends his hand, and takes away a deep sorrow, or gives 
some temporal gift, but it is not his highest gift to man; and it 
is only given when it does not conflict with man’s spiritual 
IN TELERES. 
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i All: things πο ὅτ to. ΤΠ ον Gia os ae 
whatsoever ye would that men vz ποιῶσιν νιν of aWsw7at, oUTMS 
should: do unto you, even so sal Gusig conics το π᾿ 
do ye also unto them: for this γὰρ ésttv νόος wat πο Tat. 
is the Law and the. Prophets. 


τὰ τ ye ἢ Dy tee τὰ, Πιίφελῦατε δι τὴς σύθνηδ 
narrow gate: for wide is the πύλης; ὅτι πλατεῖα ἡ πύκῇ ναὶ εὐ 
gate, and broad is the way ροὐγωρὸς ἢ ὑδὺς ἢ ἀπάγουσα εἰς τὴν 
that leadeth to destruction, and = ἀπώλειαν καὶ i gt 
many be they that enter in γόμενοι δὲ αὐτῆς, 


thereby. 
14. How narrow is the gate, τὰ Tt δὲ στενή ἢ GUAM Kal Te- 


and straitened the way, that θλιμμένη ἡ ὁδὸς ἡ andyousa sig τὴν 


leadeth unto life, and few be ‘uty, xz 
they that find it! αὐτήν, 


The twelfth verse of Matthew has already been expounded 
in Luke VI. 31. In one short clear proposition, the Lord 
condenses the law of obligations which we have to our fellow 
men. It is the Law and the Prophets. That is, it is the sum 
of the Mosaic Law and of the subsequent Holy Books, as regards 
our conduct towards our neighbor. The common instincts of 
humanity endorse the divine teaching in this matter. It 15 
eminently reasonable, eminently practical. It is the highest 
wisdom in the simplest words. It can be impressed on the 
rudest minds, and appeals to the inborn sense of right in man. 
It points out that man can always appeal to his own conscience 
and find there a safe and sure criterion for acts towards the 
neighbor. 

The Lord likens human life to a journey along a definite 
way. In that part of the discourse which has preceded, Christ 
set forth the law of man’s duty; he now exhorts man to put 
into act the doctrine that he has received. In speaking of the 
gate and the way, his intention is not to establish two elements 
in man’s journey, but to assist the mind to a vivid picture of 
two modes of human hfe. 

The present characterization of human life and its destiny 
is terrible but true. To soften the sense of the Lord’s words, 
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some have imagined that he only spoke of the moral conditions 
of the world of his time, when the chosen people had drifted 
from God, and the new message had not yet reached the world. 
Such restriction of the Lord’s words to the special conditions 
then prevailing is plainly absurd. The context and the general 
character of Christ’s mode of teaching, plainly evidence that the 
words contain a characterization of human life. The sense of 
the words dispel the illusion that a man can drift along with 
loose ideas on religion, living the life of the world, and reach 
eternal life. Man must choose a definite mode of religious 
living, and prosecute it with the view to attain to eternal life. 

The Lord first describes the way of living of the world. It 
is broad and easy. It appeals to crude nature; it involves no 
restraint. We go on in it without moral effort, following 
natural motives. Itispleasanttothenaturalman. There are 
no fierce combats against the lusts of the flesh and against the 
world, no renunciation, no chastisement of the flesh. Of 
course, it has in it none of those deeper joys that come from the 
consciousness of duty nobly performed, but the thoughtless 
multitudes, who live on the surface of things, reck not at the 
absence of these. Such careless life is easy, and demands no 
deep thought, no sacrifices, and its motives can be apprehended 
by the senses. Moreover, the multitudes are there. The 
people whom we meet in social converse are there. The public 
thought of the day isa voice from that broad path, and invites 
us to travel therein. Popular men, successful men are there. 
We are drawn by the tide towards the same broad road. It is 
hard to stand aloof, and follow a hard and unpopular law of 
conduct, when all about us men are moving in another 
direction. 

The poor Christian lives in the midst of a world which by 
the testimony of John, IV. 19, “lieth wholly in wickedness.” 
The moral atmosphere is filled with false philosophy and vain 
theories. And many a man, who has resisted for a time, ends 
by going with the crowd. And thus the great stream of human- 
ity rolls onward through that terrible road, forgetful of God, 
forgetful of Heaven. Generation after generation passes on, 
and perishes, and no word of God is sufficient to arrest the 
dreadful procession. 
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Opposed to this broad and thronged way is the narrow 
gate and straitened way that lead to life. Here again the use 
of the gate and the way is synonymous, and the terms merely 
strengthen each other in the metaphorical expression of the 
difficulty of the way of righteousness. The Lord is not describ- 
ing an entity in rerum natura, nor does he lead our minds to 
discuss the exact arrangement of the gate and the road. The 
great force of the figure does not lie in the narrowness of the 
gate, nor the narrowness of the way, but in its difficulty. 

There is an important variant in the fourteenth verse. 
The variant arises from two different readings of the opening 
word in the Greek text. Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort 
approve the reading ὅτι, the causal conjunction, which 
would correspond to Latin guia. This reading is adopted by 
the protestant English translations. Such reading is also 
found in codices & and B, but in both cases it is a correction 
of the second hand. Τὸ 1s found in Codex X, in Codex M, and in 
the Sahidic, Bohairic, and Armenian versions. However a large 
number of codices support the reading τί, and it is found in 
many versions, and in the works of St. Ephrem and St. Cyprian. 
It is endorsed by the Vulgate, and came thence into the 
Roman Catholic version. This reading is critically preferable 
both by its extrinsic authority, and its conformity with the 
canons of criticism. Tis the more difficult reading, and it is 
‘asily seen how the sciolists is perplexity substituted therefor 
the easier reading ὅτι. Moreover, the reading ὅτι, renders 
the discourse of the Lord languid and tautological; for he had 
before declared that the gate of life was narrow. We believe 
therefore that the reading τί is to be retained, and we consider 
the sentence exclamatory in character. Te corresponds to the 
Hebrew (43, and is used in a sense where ὡς would be used in 


classic Greek. Similar renderings of Md are found in the 


peptuagint —Cfr. I]. Sam, Vi. 20; Ps, ΤΠ 1; Cant, ae 
Vii. 6, 

As the Lord views the two ways of human life, the terrible 
truth of the difficulty of righteousness, and the fewness of the 
elect elicits from him this earnest exclamation. As we have 
said before Christ was there reflecting on the way of human 16 
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throughout all its ages. His words are borne out by fact both 
as regards nations and as regards individuals. In the case of 
nations, a nation is not rated by whether the institutions of 
God are upheld in her realm, or whether her people obey God; 
but she is rated by her revenues, her army and hernavy. And 
in human society, observation shows plainly what a small 
portion of humanity profess a definite belief in Christ and his 
law, and only a part of these retain that living faith which 
reflects itself in the character of aman’slife. To find in human 
society the man who with definite aim is moving along in the 
narrow path is not the rule but the exception. 

Now it is expedient for man to keep these two truths in 
mind in his progress in the law of Christ, that it is a narrow 
and difficult path, and that the elect are few. One succeeds 
much better in an undertaking when he has counted the cost, 
and has moved the mind to the proper preparation for that 
which is to be expected. Of course, the difficulties of that way 
will only be felt by those who are doers of the word. The 
more one goes with the world, the more does he lessen these 
difficulties. To move faithfully in the narrow way of Christ, 
one must in large degree oppose all the thought of the world, 
which comes to us in multifarious and powerful agencies; he 
must oppose popular theories, which appeal to the proud 
aspirations of a people ; he must oppose the perverse movements 
of his own nature. It is hard to do this, and often the error 
prevails that one is doing it when he is not. A perpetual 
vigilance must be kept up, or one will unconsciously fall into 
the easier way of doing as the rest do. The very nature of the 
Christian life is such that one must go somewhat deeply into it 
to find its real nature, and to find something that will sustain a 
man in his combat with the spirit of the world. Now these are 
not days of deep religious thinking. Hence the call of the 
world assembles its myriads, and the call of Christ collects the 
few. 

No mystery is more sad than that the Redemption of 
Christ will be unavailing for the far greater part of mankind. 
Put away, therefore, the fatal error that salvation is easy to 
achieve. Such error breaks down the distinction between the 
Christian and the man of the world; and while it leaves a man 
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nominally in the ranks of Christ, it renders him without relig- 


ious character. 


The narrow way is not found without earnest 


seeking; whereas the broad way of the world offers itself to all. 
In the narrow way we can not walk without continual restraint 
and patient effort; the very impetus of unredeemed nature 


bears us on in the broad way. 


Moreover, man is an imitative 


animal, and it is easier to imitate the multitudes of the world 


than the few of Christ. 


Now as the prudent mariner often 


consults his compass to get his bearings in the pathless ocean, 
sv the Christian should often by proper thought and _ self- 
examination certify himself that he is in the narrow and difheult 


way that leads to life. 


MATT. VII. 15—-23. 


COT COST TW, οἰἴτίνες 
UULLS ἐν SEYCUUATLY προθάτων, eG 
Oe εἰσίν AUAOL GOTAYES: 


16, ᾿Απὸ τῶν καρπῶν αὐτῶν 


μήτι συλλέ- 


ἐπιγγωσεσῦε αὐτοὺς: 


ἀγαν)ῶν 


σταφυλὰς 7 


‘ sie i 
ἀπὸ TOLCOAWY συχα; 

17. Οὕτως πᾶν δένδρον ἀγαθὸν 
καρποὺς ποιεῖ AAAGUS, τὸ CF σαπρὸν 
δένδρον χαρποὺς πονηροὺς 79S! 


τὸ, [ἄν δένδρον. ; μὴ ποιοῦν 
καρκὸν καλὸν ἐχχόπκτεται χαὶ εἰς 


» 2 . - - 
ao. “Apa ye ἀπὸ τῶν κχαῤκῶν 


αὐτῶν ἐπιγνώσεσθε αὐτούς. 
- « , ae 
at. Οὐ τᾶς ὁ λέγων μοι: AG- 
ie; Κύριε, εἰσελεύσεται. εἰς τὴν 


, - 
’ 


λείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ποιῶν 


τοῖς οὐρᾶνο!-. 


LuKE VI. 43—40. 


e , 3 ν ἢ ~ 
44. Exastoy yao δένδρον ἢ 
ie oe ’ 
| γινώσχεται; οὐ γὰθ 
: 


ἐξ ἀχανθῶν συλλέγουσιν σῦχα, οὔδε 


ἐκ βάτου σταφυλὴν τρυγῶσιν. 


45. Ὃ avahss ἄνθρωπος ἐχ τοῦ 


ἀγαθοῦ θηδξαυροῦ τῆς χαρδίας πρὸ" 
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22. IIToAAot 


écouciy wot Εν 
éxetvn tH ἡμέρα Kocte, Κύριε, 


οὐ τῷ σῷ ὀνόματι ἐπροφητεύσαμεν, 
χαὶ τῷ σῷ ὀνόματι δαιμόνια |ecet 
λομεν χαὶ τῷ σῷ ὀνόματι δυνάμεις 
πολλὰς ἐποιήσαμεν; 


{CW αὐτοῖς 
ὑμᾶς, ἀποχω- 
> , 

ἀνομίαν. 


15. Beware of false proph- 
ets, who come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly are 
ravening wolves. 


16. By their fruits ye shall 


know them. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? 


io sven <so0: every... good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
but the corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. 


ho. (ok σαν tree: cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. 


19. Every tree that bring- 
eth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the 
fire. 


20. Therefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them. 


ac. Not every one = that 
erento. me: Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who 
is in Heaven. 
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43. . For. there As m0 e000 
tree that bringeth forth corrupt 
fruit; nor again a corrupt tree 
that bringeth forth good fruit. 


44. For each tree is known 
by. its. own. iru. Por oe 
thorns men do not gather figs, 
nor of a bramble bush gather 
they grapes. 


45. The good man out of 
the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is 
good; and the evil man out of 
the evil treasure bringeth forth 
that which is evil: for out of 
the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. 


46. And why call ye me: 
Lord, Lord, and: do: mor tne 
things which I say? 
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55. Many will παν ὦ me i 
beat day: Lord, Lord, dia we 
not prophesy by thy name, 
and by thy name cast out 
devils, and by thy name do 
many mighty works? 


23. «And then will I profess 
unto them: 07 never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 


The Lord directs his teaching in the present passage to 
two chief objects. First, he directly attacks the Pharisees, 
and secondly, he shows the vanity of religious profession with- 
out God-like dispositions. By the false prophets he directly 
means the Pharisees. Of course, as his words contain a truth, 
and truth is eternal, his words apply to men of all ages, of the 
character of the Pharisees, but Christ aimed his words in the 
first part of the passage chiefly at the Pharisees. The figure is 
very forcible. To understand it fully, we must liken the com- 
munity to a flock of sheep. Now the wolf introduces himself 
thither under the skin and semblance of a sheep. The power 
of the figure does not demand that such fact could be verified 
mm rerum natura, but it demands that such idea be conceivable. 
It is easy to conceive and needless to state what ravages a 
wolf thus introduced into a flock of sheep would do. 

In applying the metaphor to human life, we must know 
that a bland religious exterior is the sheep’s clothing, under 
which the wicked man insinuates himself into the trust and 
favor of the faithful. In calling these wolves ravening, the 
Lord is not pointing out any particular kind of wolf, but 
portraying the general nature of the wolf. By means of an 
affected piety the Pharisees secured themselves in the reverence 
of the people, and they made use of this religious esteem to 
filch from the people their substance. Moreover, they kept the 
people in ignorance of the great import of the Law, and led 
them away from Christ. Now in order to deliver the people 
from these hypocrites, it was necessary to unmask the 
Pharisees. 
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The fifteenth verse of Matthew is one of the masterpieces 
of Christ to describe the character and methods of these secta- 
ties. Inasmuch as it primarily related to the special conditions 
of the Jewish people, it has been omitted by Luke. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the Lord is not here 
laying down a criterion by which we may distinguish the true 
doctrine from the false by the character of the teacher. For in 
Matthew, XXIII. 2, 3, Christ says regarding the doctrine of 
these same Pharisees: ‘The scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat. All therefore whatsoever they bid you, that observe and 
do: but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not.” 
Therefore it was the pernicious example of the Pharisees con- 
cerning which Christ cautioned his followers. 

Of course, the Pharisees erred in not receiving Christ as 
the Messiah, and they misled the people in moving them to 
reject him. But Christ had especial regard to the law of moral 
precepts in telling the people to do all the Pharisees bade. The 
people were dependent on the Pharisees for the interpretation 
of the moral precepts of the Mosaic Law till the New Covenant 
should be promulgated. 

It would be a very mischievous error, if by misinterpreting 
the present passage we made the criterion of true doctrine the 
character of its teachers. It would make the divine element of 
the Church absolutely dependent on the human element. In 
certain cases it may happen that the exponent of the true faith 
may be a low, base, venal fellow, and even a criminal; while 
the teacher of the false sect may be blameless in his life, and 
given to every good work. The lives of some of those who have 
sat in the chair of Peter were stained by the foulest crimes, and 
were a scandal to the people, and yet they were the chief 
representatives on earth of the true doctrine. We believe, 
therefore, that Christ here simply cautions them against the 
pernicious influence of bad men, and gives them a sure rule to 
distinguish a bad man. 

Here the argument broadens, and becomes worid-wide in 
its application. Hence this part has been recorded by Luke. 

There is no conflict between the present teaching and the 
precept forbidding to judge. In this present argument the 
Lord simply bids us accept the evidence of facts to safeguard 
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us against the seductive influence of wily bad men. The 
precept of not judging is not intended to shield and protect 
hypocrites and seducers. It chiefly regards the defects and 
errors of those who, though they step aside from the path of 
right, yet aspire after the good. But the present argument 
also furnishes a means of judging of our own religious status, 
and in this respect its sense is most valuable. It establishes 
that man’s standing before God is not determined by what he 
proposes to be, or what he seems to be, but by what he is. 

The nature of the fruit of a tree certifies us of the nature 
of the tree. The Saviour chose for his illustration the fig tree 
and the vine, because they were indigenous to the East, and 
well known to the people. Now it is a physical impossibility 
that the useful fruits of the fig tree and the vine should be borne 
by the worthless thorn-bush and the thistle. The thorn-bush 
and the thistle may be in the orchard or the vineyard; they 
may have the same fertility of soil and the same care as the 
good trees, but they will only bear thorns and thistles, because 
itis their nature so to bear. The end of these worthless 
growths 1s to be cut down and burned. 

The moral application of this simile to the life of man is 
very valuable. The real moral nature of man is not manifested 
by profession of Christianity, nor by affiliation with a church, 
nor by certain routine observances of religion. Man’s real 
moral standing is manifested solely by his deeds, and these 
form the basis of the judgment of God. The man whose deeds 
are evil, in the awful scrutiny of God, will be cut down, and 
cast into the fire. Religious profession is good and necessary ; 
reception of the Sacraments, and attendance at worship are 
necessary; but all these are means to an end. They are or- 
dained for the sanctification of the nature of man; and if they 
fail to do that, they are of no avail; not through their own 
intrinsic defect, but through man’s voluntary worthlessness. 

Of course, the simile is applied to man in a moral sense. 
The thorn-bush and the vine are by physical impossibility 
unable to change their nature; and also the profitable fruit tree 
in like manner can not change itsnature. But man can change 
his moral nature. The bad can become good, and the good, 
bad. Man receives certain endowments and dispositions by 
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heredity, but these do not place a man under a moral impossi- 
bility to change them. Hence the force of the Lord’s example 
is in this that the kingdom of God in a man is not an external 
initiation into a religious body; but it is a change of heart, a 
sanctification of the inner nature of man. Good works are not 
the result of merely turning one’s attention and energy to do 
one thing rather than another. They are products of the real 
nature of the man, and if that nature be not inly sanctified, 
these deeds will not be good. 

It is not to say that a good man, with nature refined and 
ennobled by the natural and supernatural motives, may not 
step aside, and fall into sin. Though he may by that act 
forfeit the love of God, and render himself liable to eternal 
damnation, yet he does not thereby change and violate his 
nature, so that his whole character becomes changed. Nemo 
extemplo nequissimus. And on the other hand, a man of base, 
depraved nature may under certain conditions do a deed of 
goodness, and still remain of the same general character. The 
Lord’s words do not mean that every individual act of the 
sanctified nature is good, nor that every deed of the unre- 
deemed nature is bad. He is establishing a moral criterion for 
gauging a man’s life, and the nature of the theme demands that 
it is not to be used as a mathematical measure. We can not 
determine the moral tenor of a man’s life by one act, nor by an 
insufficient number of acts. We must consider the deeds of a 
man’s life in the manner that they establish a character. The 
stronger and more pronounced that character, the greater is 
the moral certainty that the man’s acts will be in conformity 
with it. 

In the twenty-first verse of Matthew, the repetition of the 
Lord’s name in the compellation denotes profuse external 
profession, and the sense of the verse is that no matter how 
great the religious profession may be, it is vain without the 
essential sanctification of the man’s nature. Religious pro- 
fession is a necessary requisite, and therefore only those whose 
inner nature is out of keeping with the religious profession fall 
under the denunciation of Christ. To say: Lord, Lord, is 
good; but it is rendered hypocritical and vain when the life 
does not correspond with the profession. 


(19) Gosp. II. 
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Now adequate judgment can not be passed on the fruit of 
a tree, till it has ripened, and is being gathered by the lord of 


the orchard. So it is only in the day of judgment that the 
fruits of man’s life receive their definitive judgment. In that 
awful day all shams and unsubstantial appearances will vanish, 
and only realities will remain. Then if aman be found to have 
fruit, it will be because his nature was inwardly sanctified. 
There may have been defects and falls in his life, as some of the 
fruit falls from the best tree, but such falls were redeemed by 
true inward penitence, and the predominant force in his life 
made for righteousness. Therefore it is not the name of the 
tree, nor the orchard in which it grows, that determines the 
value of the tree, but its fruit determines the tree’s value. 

The import of these words is a reproach to many. It isa 
reproach to those who profess religion, and act according to the 
motives of the world; a reproach to those who make religion a 
thing for Sunday only, who wear religion like a suit of fine 
clothes, covering a foul and deformed body. It is a reproach 
to those who think they undo the effects of a long period of 
sin by a rapid half-incoherent confession, leading to no change 
of life. Usually when such men come back, if they ever do 
come back, after a long period, one finds the record several 
degrees worse than on the preceding date. And this is because 
the man’s nature was never moved in its depths from the old 
way to the way of righteousness. To reform a nature vitiated 
by sin is not an affair that can be lightly done by dropping into 
the confessional, and stammering out a dreary recital of sin. 

Penance 1s a change of soul, or it is nothing. Let a man 
therefore realize that religion is the cultivation of his inward 
nature. It 1s an enterprise to which he must give more than 
the few moments that the many give to religious issues. It is 
his life’s work. 

It is a sad fact that on many so-called Christians religion 
sits lightly. The commission of a mortal sin will be a rare 
thing in the hfe of a man who is permeated with the spirit of 
the Gospel. 

Although the Lord simply gives here a safe rule for judging 
the religious status of a man, nevertheless a part we may take 
a large view of history, and detect the true Church of Christ by 
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its results. It is thus true that the eminent sanctity of many 
thousands of her children is an evidence of the divine commis- 
sion of the Church. She is a moral person, and by her fruits 
she is known. She represents a divine power, and where there 
is such a power there will be effects. Many of her children 
have proven false toher, and many will prove false; but the 
characteristic note of her sanctity will always remain, because 
her constitution and character are holy, and she must produce 
like fruit. 

The closing verses of the passage represents an interview 
between the Supreme Judge and many of the class of whom he 
has here spoken. In order to catch the full import of these 
important words, we must imagine ourselves present at the 
scene, and consider the plea of the accused, and the sentence 
of the Judge. 

The time is the day of judgment. The accused opens his 
case by a profuse profession of faith, and then enters his plea: 
He has prophesied; he has cast out devils; and he has done 
many wonderful works in the name of Christ. 

At this point a serious difficulty engages our attention. 
Prophecy, the casting out of demons, and the working of these 
wonderful works are effects of the extraordinary power of God. 
One of the reasons that such power was conferred upon men 
was to evince their divine commission. For such reason Christ 
made use of his divine power to prove that he was the Son of 
God. The prophets of old received this power, and the Apostles 
received the same, for the purpose of drawing men to accept 
Christ’s doctrine. In the early ages of the Church these mani-. 
festations of divine power were called the charismata, or gratie 
gratis date, and their purpose was the edification of the faithful. 
When the status of the Church became such in the world that 
he who had a mind to seek for her could find her, these charis- 
mata in large measure ceased. The teaching power of the 
Church is now so great that she needs not miracles to support 
her claims. 

But now the difficulty arises, that these men, who are 
declared reprobate by the Judge, lay claim to have worked 
these miracles in hisname. Can therefore an evil man possess 
these charismata, and work these great works in the name of 
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Christ? In the first place, it is certain that no man can exercise 
such power to inculcate false doctrines. Were such to happen, 
God would allow the extraordinary exercise of his divine power 
to be used to induce the people into error. Hence it 15 certain 
that these charisitata could only be used to promote the cause 
of Christ. It is not therefore in faith or doctrine that those 
here mentioned erred, but in the moral government of their 
lives. Now it appears from Paul's epistles that some of those 
who received these clarfsmata were reprehensible in conduct, 
for he chastises them for their envy of one another, and reproves 
their ambition to possess those gifts which would make them 
conspicuous before men. 

We believe it possible that a man, possessing this extra- 
ordinary power, should fail in the inward sanctity of his life. 
The Lord chooses some representative reprobates of this class 
to illustrate the truth that it is vain to profess faith if one 
works iniquity. The force of the Lord’s words is not οἷ mfined 
to those of this special class. He chooses them as fit repre- 
sentatives of the great class who profess religion but are devoid 
of inward sanctity. His argument proceeds a jortiort. If 
faith and profession even to the extent of miracle-working will 
avail naught to the man who has not sanctified his nature, @ 
jortior’ the weaker faith and less positive profession will be 
profitless to that large mass of men who are Christians in name 
only. 

There is a strong resemblance between the present teaching 
of Jesus and that of Paul to the Corinthians I. ΧΙ ἃ: “Aaa 
though I have prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, lam nothing.”” These truths 
establish with terrible certainty that there is nothing that will 
count for aught in that dreadful day but the living faith, which 
sanctifies the inner man and becomes an enduring principle of 
good works. This is vital religion ; all else is mere pretence and 
a sham. Religious profession and the externals of religion do 
not divide the world into the blessed and the reprobate. In 
order to receive eternal life, man must believe and do. 


Mart. VII. 
ΠΝ ΤΙ 24-30. 


24. IT&> οὖν ὅστις ἀκούει μου 


ToUG λόγους TOUTOUSG, xal ποιεῖ 

αὐτούς, ὁμοιωθήσεται ἀνδρὶ φρονίμῳ 
9 

ὅστις ῳχοδόμησεν αὐτοῦ τὴν οἰχίαν 


Ὁ ΤΥ ΤᾺΣ Bend ὶ 
25. Kat xatéén ἡ Booyy, χαὶ 
ἦλθον of ποταμοί, zat ἔπνευσαν ot 


” | 3 , 
ἄνεμοι, χαὶ οἰχίᾳ 


, τ 
TCOSETETAY τῇ 


τεθεμελί- 


26. Καὶ πᾶς ὁ ἀχούων μου τοὺς 
diag τούτους, χαὶ μὴ ποιῶν αὐ- 
τούς, ὁμοιωθήσεται ἀνδρὶ μωρῷ, 


ὅστις ΠΟΤ μησεν αὐτοῦ τὴν οἰχίαν 
ἐπὶ τὴν ἄμμον. 


ἶ 
ἄνεμοι, χαὶ Decale τῇ οἰχίᾳ 
ἐχείνῃ, χαὶ ἔπεσεν: χαὶ ἦν ἡ πτῶσις 
αὐτῆς μεγάλη 
28. Kat 
6 “Insoig τοὺς “λόγους τὸ 
ἐξεπλήσσοντο οἱ ὄχλοι ἐπὶ τῇ διδαχῇ 
αὐτοῦ. 


ἐγένετο ὅτε 
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29. "Hy γὰρ διδάσχω 
αν ἔχων, καὶ 


24. Every one therefore who 
heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man who built 
his house upon the rock; 


25. And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 


winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not: for 
it was founded upon the 
rock. 
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LUKE VI. 47-49. 
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ὑοῦ τῶν Adywy, xat 

ποιῶν αὐτούς, ὑποδείξω ὑμῖν τίνι 
ἐστὶν Ouotos. 

48. Ὅμοιός ἐστιν ἀνθρώπῳ 


οἰχοξομοῦντι τ πεν ὃ 
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δομεῖσθαι αὐτήν. 


49. ‘O δὲ ἀπδῦϑας, xat wh 
4 . , ba > , > 
ποιήσας, ὅμοιός ἐστιν ἀνθρώπῳ οἰ- 
χοδομήσαντι οἰχίαν ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν 


κ᾿ - 
Ὦ προσέρηζεν 
εὐθὺς συνέπεσεν, 


θεμελίου: 
ὃ ποταμός: χαὶ 


47. Every one that cometh 
unto me, and heareth my 
words, and doeth them, I will 
shew you to whom he is like: 


48. He is like a man build- 
ing a house, who digged and 
went deep, and laid a founda- 
tion upon the rock: and when 
a flood arose, the stream broke 
against that house, and could 
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26. And every one that not shake it, because it had 
heareth these words of mine, been well builded. 
and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, 
who built his house upon the 


49, But he thaw fear 
and doeth not, is like a man 
that built a house upon the 
earth without a foundation; 

27. And the rain descended, against which the stream broke, 
and the floods came, and the and straightway it fell in; and 
winds blew, and smote upon the ruin of that house was 
that house; and it fell: and great. 
great was the fall thereof. 


sand: 


28. And it came to pass, 
when Jesus ended these words, 
the multitudes were astonished 
at his teaching: 


29. For he taught them as 
one having authority, and not 
as their scribes. 


A textual variant of some importance occurs in the twenty- 
fourth verse of Matthew. The Codices &, B, and Z read 
ὁμοιωθήσεται, which is rendered in the Vulgate by assimula- 
bitur. Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort approve this reading. 
The Roman Catholic version follows this reading, and renders 
it: ‘shall be like,” etc. It has also some patristic support. 
But the reading endorsed by the greater number of codices, 
Fathers, and versions is ὁμοιώσω αὐτόν. This reading 15 
adopted by the English protestant versions, being rendered: 
“T will liken him,” etc. The proofs are vastly in favor of this 
second reading. It renders the statement of Christ more 
forcible. Again, it would be hard to conceive how the second 
reading ever found place in the codices as an interpolation, 
since it renders the sentence anacoluthic, and is the more 
difficult to construe. The probable fact is that the reading 
ὁμοιώσω αὐτόν was changed to ὁμοιωθήσεται, in order to make 
the twenty-fourth verse accord with the twenty-sixth. 

In the forty-eighth verse of Luke there is also a slight 
variant. The greater number of Greek codices render the 
causal clause, with which the verse terminates, τεθεμελίωτο 
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yap ἐπὶ τὴν πέτραν, which is followed by the Vulgate 
and all versions except the Coptic and Revised Version of 
Oxford. The codices &, B, L, Z, 33, 157, and the Coptic 
and Oxford versions support the reading διὰ τὸ καλῶς οἰκοδομεῖ- 
σθαι αὐτήν, “because it was well built.” The variant does not 
change the sense. The received reading gives the specific cause 
of the house’s firmness, while the second reading assigns only a 
generic one. It is impossible and unnecessary to decide which 
is the true reading. 

The Lord closes his great sermon by a beautiful similitude, 
by which he impresses upon men’s minds the necessity of doing 
the word which they receive. 

The civilized world is divided as regards the Gospel of 
Christ into two great classes. First there are the many who do 
not profess to receive Christ’s teachings or to follow his law. 
Then there are the professors of Christianity. We may rightly 
place in the first category the heretics, for they do not hear 
Christ aright. We consider therefore in the second class only 
those who, at least in name, are in the salvific economy of 
Christ. Now it is only to these that the closing similitude 
pertains. The Lord’s words divide this class into wise men and 
fools. The right ordering of human life is the highest wisdom ; 
and the misuse of life is the greatest folly. The Lord likens 
the conduct of Christian life to the building of a house. We 
need spend little time in explaining the natural basis of the 
similitude. The first element of strength in a building is the 
solidity of the foundations. To obtain this solidity the prudent 
builder digs down, and lays the foundation upon the rock. 
The storms of the Orient are very violent. The house will be 
exposed to violent storms of wind and rain and inundations. 
Now in such commotions of nature the house upon the solid 
foundation will stand, and the house built upon unstable earth 
will fall. 

One house may look as fair as another. In the calm, the 
dwellers in the unstable house may feel secure and self-con- 
tented. The cause which differentiates these two buildings 1s 
hidden; it requires the test of the storm to prove which has 
solidity and which has not. 
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The application of the truth to human life is plain and 
forcible. The religious status of a man at any given moment 
isa house which he has built by the acts of his life in co-operat- 
ing with the action of God. If he has hearkened to the message 
of Christ, and assimilated its truths, and made them a part of 
himself; if he moves in the acts of his hfe in the spirit of the 
Gospel; if the law of God is the great vital motive force of his 
life; if in all things, he fears God, then he has dug deep, and 
laid his foundation upon a rock. On the other hand, the man 
who holds to Christ with a sort of velleity ; who would lke to be 
good, if it were not difficult; who aspires weakly after the good, 
but does the evil; who gives ear to Christ on Sunday, and to the 
world on Monday and the rest of the week; who is dull and 
torpid in religion, and intense in business,—this is the man 
who builds on the sand. He has no definite purpose in his 
religious life, he 1s not moved by the Spirit of God. In the acts 
of his life there is not reflected the evidences of a vital knowl- 
edge of God. 

The rain and the floods and the winds emblemize the forces 
of the world, which act in opposition to the law of God. They 
act upon both lives. Their impetus is terrible. They roar, 
and surge, and beat upon the respective individuals, and one 
falls; the superficial Christian falls ;and then is verified the great 
fall spoken of by Christ, the terrible tragedy of the wreck of a 
human life. 

Under the track of the ships that cross the great ocean, a 
white line of human bones cover the bottom of the ocean, of 
those who have gone down in shipwreck and in death by disease 
on that voyage. Soin the voyage of life, the way is marked by 
the ghastly evidences of the myriads who walked foolishly, 
and perished by the way. But the sturdy Christian, strong 
in the Spirit of God resident within him, defies the adverse 
forces of the world, and marches on “‘through the fever of life, 
through wearinesses and sicknesses, fightings and despondings, 
langour and fretfulness, struggling and succeeding through all 
the chances and changes of this troubled, unhealthy state, 
through death, to the white throne of God, and the Beatific 
Vision.” 
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The foundation on which the moral edifice of a man’s life 
is built is his character. Many things enter into the constitu- 
tion of a man’s character. Heredity, education, environment, 
habits of life are the great factors. We cannot change heredity ; 
it is a mysterious element with which only God can rightly 
deal in the judgment. Environment is a contingent thing 
partly under our control and partly without it. We can not 
control our environment during childhood, and even in adult 
life there may be circumstances which tie us to certain unfavor- 
able surroundings. A man’s early education may have been 
neglected, and his habits may have become perverted during 
his early years, and at the full evolution of reason a man may 
find himself handicapped in the race. A certain manner of 
thinking and a manner of acting have been developed in him. 
But by the power of free will and God’s grace even such a one 
may move upwards towards the goal of true manhood. Every 
virtuous thought, every deed of virtue strengthens the founda- 
tion. The man must be in earnest. He must be prepared for 
trial, struggle, and renunciation. He is not alone in the work: 
God gives grace richly to a man who is striving after righteous- 
ness. By sober reflection on the duty of human life, the man 
comes to formulate certain principles of right conduct. His 
deeds of virtue are thus not mere accidents; they are the 
methodical result of fixed principles A sturdiness of character 
developsin the man. Moral courage growsin him. His whole 
life grows nobler, a moral healthiness pervades his whole being; 
the house is being built on the rock. The man is not a Chris- 
tian to suit the occasion; but a Christian by principle, a Chris- 
tian in all the affairs of life. The storms of life come to all, but 
they find such a man immovable in the storm, for he rests on a 
foundation too deep for storms to move. 
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5. ElceaQeveog δὲ αὐτοῦ. εἰς tr. ᾿Επεὶ δὲ ἐπλρήρωσεν πάντα 
ΚΚαφαρναοὺμ, προσῆλθεν αὐτῷ exa- τὰ ρήματα αὐτοῦ εἰς τὰς ἀχοὰς τοῦ 
τόνταρχγος παραχαλῶν αὐτόν, λαοῦ, εἰσῆλθεν εἰς Καφαρναγύ!. 
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ἐχθληθήσονται 
ἐξώτερον: 


υἱοὶ τῆς βασιλείας 


‘ 

9 \ , ΕἾ 
εἰς τὸ GROVES τὸ 
. ae e \ 
exer ἔσται ὁ χλαυθμὸς 
χαὶ ὁ βρυγμὸς τῶν ὀδόντων. 

παν thal 
ἑχατογτάρχῃ: 
σας, γενηθήτω σοι: χαὶ ἰάθη ὁ παῖς 
ἐν τῇ ὥρᾳ ἐχείνῃ. 


5. And when he was entered 
into Capharnaum, there came 
unto him a Centurion, beseech= 
ing him, 


® And saying: © Lord, my 
servant lieth in the house sick 
of the palsy, grievously tor- 
mented. 


7, And he saith unto him: 
I will come and heal him. 


8. And the Centurion an- 
Swered and said: ‘ Lord, | am 
not worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof: but only 
say the word, and my servant 
shall be healed. 
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4 e κα = > ὃς - 
οἶχον, οἱ πεμφθέντες εὗρον τὸν δοῦλον 


τ ΘΕ: πὸ had -endeg 20 
his sayings in the ears of the 
people, he entered into Caphar- 
naum. 


2. And a certain Centu- 
rion’s servant, who was dear 
unto him, was sick and at the 
point of death. 


3. And when he heard con- 
cerning Jesus, he sent unto 
him elders of the Jews, asking 
him that he would come and 
save his servant. 


4. And” they. wher: aie. 
came to Jesus, besought him 
earnestly, saying: He is worthy 
that thou shouldest do this for 
him: 


5. For he loveth our nation, 
and himself built us our syna- 
gogue. 


6. And Jesus went with 
them. And when he was now 
not far from the house, the 
Centurion sent friends to him, 
saying unto him: Lord, trouble 
ποὺ thysell:. for 2am ace 
worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof: 
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go: ΤΟΥ͂Τ also am 4° man 
under authority, having under 
myself soldiers: and I say to 


this one: Go, and he goeth; 
and to another: Come, and he 
cometh; and to my _ servant; 


Do this, and he doeth it. 


ro. And when Jesus heard 
it, he marvelled, and said to 
them that followed: Verily I 
say unto you, I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel. 


tr. And I say wnto you, 
that many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of Heaven: 


the 
forth 
there 
and 


12. But the sons of 
kingdom shall be cast 
into the outer darkness: 
shall be the weeping 
gnashing of teeth. 


13. And Jesus said unto 
the Centurion: Go thy way; as 
thou hast believed, so be it 
done unto thee. And the ser- 
vant was healed in that hour. 


oe 
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7 (Wheretore neither 
thought I myself worthy to 
come unto thee: but say 416 
word, and my servant shall be 
healed. 


8. - Por J also am a man set 
under authority, having under 
myself soldiers: and I say to 


this one: Go, and he goeth; 
and to another: Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant, 


Do this, and he doeth it. 


g. And when Jesus heard 
these things, he marvelled at 
him, and turned and said unto 
the multitude that followed 
him: I say unto you, I have 
not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel. 


τὸ, And they that 
sent, returning to the house, 
found the servant whole. 


werd 


In the ninth verse of the text of Matthew, tacaopevos is 
omitted in many codices, and in the Syriac, Armenian, Ethio- 


pian, and Gothic versions. 


many codices of the Vetus Itala. 


Τι15 found 40° and Bane τ 


It is probable that the term 


was interpolated here from the text of Luke. 
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In the tenth verse, we find the reading παρ᾽ οὐδενί in B 
and in some cursive MSS. This reading is followed by the 
Sahidic, Bohairic, Syriac, and Ethiopian versions. In Verse 
twelve, Tischendorf approves the reading ἐξελεύσονται of N*. 
This reading is also followed by the Syriac versions. The 
reading ἐκβληθήσονται has the authority of the other Greek 
codices, and of the Vulgate, Sahidic, Bohairic, and Gothic ver- 
sions. In the thirteenth verse of Matthew, in &*, C, E, M, U, 
X, et al., an additamentum is found very similar to Luke 
Mad. £O. 

In the first verse of the text of Luke we find the reading 
érevdn in A, B, C*, X,and II. It is endorsed by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. The other authorities support ἐπεί δε, 
In Verse seven of Luke B and L support the reading ἰαθήτω. 
This is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Some 
other authorities support the reading ἰαθήσεται. 

In the tenth verse of Luke, the greater number of authori- 
ties qualify the term δοῦλον by the term ἀσθενοῦντα. Such 
term is omitted from &, B, and L, and from the Coptic, from 
the Sinaitic MSS. of Syriac Gospels, and from the Jerusalem 
Syriac. It is also rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. 

Though there are certain points of divergency in these two 
passages, it is evident from the broad general identity of theme, 
that they both deal with one and the same event. The place, 
the persons, the faith and humility of the centurion, and the 
action of Jesus are the same in both cases. We have first, 
therefore, to review the event in all its elements, and then pass 
to the consideration of the moral lessons deducible from it. 

The city of Capharnaum was at the date of the event 
under the government of Herod Antipas; and a detachment of 
soldiers were stationed in the city. The Centurion held a 
command in this military body. He was a Gentile, as plainly 
appears by many proofs in the account. The ancients of the 
Jews, in presenting the Centurion’s petition, call attention to 
the fact that he loved their nation, and had built their syna- 
gogue; and Jesus himself contrasts the faith of the Centurion 
with the faith of Israel. These facts render it certain that the 
Centurion wasa Gentile. At the same time, he must have been 
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a believerin the true God. The fact that he favored the Jewish 
nation, and had built their synagogue, proves that he held in 
reverence the God of Israel. He may not have been a real 
proselyte. In fact, it seems from the account that he was not, 
in the official sense, a proselyte to Judaism, but he certainly 
believed in Yahveh and in Christ. We must remember that 
God never abandoned the world or any portion of it; and in 
the wondrous ways of God’s mercy and grace there was a way 
open even during the night of paganism for a good man to 
enter into proper relations with the one true God. 

This Centurion must have been a good man. He had 
heard of the miracles of Christ, and believed that Christ was 
sent by God. Of course, it is not to be thought that the 
Centurion knew all the doctrine of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity at that time, but his heart was right, and he accepted 
Christ as the representative of the Most High. 

And this Centurion had a servant who was dear to him. 
The relations existing between master and servant in those 
days can scarcely be understood by our people. In those days 
the master sometimes was as a father to the servant. 


The Greek term ἤμελλεν τελευτᾷν signifies that death was 
naturally inevitable. And the Centurion, in his great sorrow 


at his loss, thinks of the great Prophet of the Most High who is 
actually in Capharnaum. The Centurion may have heard of 
the cure of the leper, of the cure of the demonized man in the 
synagogue, of the cure of the paralytic let down through the 
roof. Even tidings may have reached him of the cure of the 
man in Jerusalem, at the Pool of Bethesda. 

But how shall he approach the great Prophet? The 
Centurion is an alien. What right has he to receive anything 
from the Prophet of the Jews? Then he thinks of leading men 
among the Jews who are friendly to him. He will ask them to 
intercede for him with the great Prophet; that through con- 
sideration for them, the Christ may have mercy on the infirm 
servant. 

The ancients of the Jews, eager to perform a kind office for 
the benefactor of their race, go readily, and with great earnest- 
ness address a petition to the Christ, to come down and heal 
the Centurion’s servant. 
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It must be noted at this juncture that the Centurion did 
not express a wish, or entertain a hope, that Jesus Christ would 
come in person to his dwelling. We must hold this, or his 
subsequent words and action involve a contradiction. But the 
ancients of the Jews, in their eagerness to procure for him the 
benefit, directly asked Jesus to come to the domicile of the sick 
man. 

At this point a grave difficulty confronts us, to make the 
account of Luke accord in substance with the account of Mat- 
thew. Indeed, so weighty is this difficulty that some have 
judged that the two Evangelists do not treat of the same event. 

The chief point of divergency between the Evangelists is 
in the fact that Matthew declares that the Centurion himself 
approached Jesus, and asked of him the cure of his servant; 
whereas Luke informs us that the Centurion, reputing himself 
unworthy to approach Jesus, sent a delegation of the ancients 
of the Jews to ask the benefit from Jesus. 

The writers of the New Testament in describing words or 
events are only concordant in the substance of the narration. 
They used their human faculties in acquiring their data, and 
relied upon their memory to reproduce what they had seen and 
heard. Now the Holy Ghost by the divine influence of inspira- 
tion did not put the words ready made into their mouths, nor 
exempt their human faculties from the limitations proper to 
their nature. Divine inspiration effected that they all in their 
own words and manner of speech should communicate the 
substance of the message. In this they could not err. Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and Paul describe the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and every one differs from the others in the 
words, though they agree in the substantial truth. They were 
perfectly free in the choice of words, and the arrangement of 
the details, provided that they conveyed the basic truth which 
it was the mind of God to deliver to man. So in the present 
instance, the substantial truths of the narration are the petition 
of the Centurion, his humility and faith, and the effect wrought 
by Jesus. These are given us in substance by both writers, 
although Luke is the more accurate in describing the details. 
We shall see that at some juncture of the event, the Centurion 
spoke face to face with Jesus and manifested the grand qualities 
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of humility, and faith which won the commendation and the 
benefit from Jesus. It is also true that a petition was directed 
to Jesus from the Centurion. Matthew takes these data and 
succinctly groups them together, being mainly intent to bring 
out the dogmatic and moral import of the event. Luke, in 
conformity with his general plan expressed in his proem, is 
careful to give the order of succession of the details of the 
event. 

Inasmuch as the substance of Matthew’s account is in 
Luke, together with a more accurate statement of details, we 
shall follow point by point the text of Luke. 

Jesus had granted the petition of the Jews who came to 
plead for the Centurion’s servant, and he was returning with 
them, when tidings were brought to the Centurion that the 
great Prophet was coming to his house. And the Centurion is 
troubled at this, reputing himself unworthy of such a great 
honor. Hastily summoning some of his friends, he goes out to 
meet Jesus, to declare that he had not asked a personal visit 
from him. The account of Luke seems to imply that the 
Centurion’s words were delivered to Jesus by the Centurion’s 
friends, and there is recorded in Luke no personal address of 
Jesus to the Centurion. But Matthew’s account gives such 
prominence to the Centurion’s declaration to Jesus, and also 
brings out in such strong relief the address of Jesus to the 
Centurion, that we are forced to believe that a personal inter- 
view took place between Jesus and the Centurion, while Jesus 
was on his way to the bedside of the sick man. The order of 
events seems to be that the Centurion himself accompanied the 
second delegation of friends who went to meet Jesus. The 
Centurion feeling unworthy personally to approach Jesus 
employs the friendly offices of the Jews to declare his will to 
the Christ. But in the affair it is brought about in some way 
that Jesus and the Centurion meet face to face, and the texts of 
both Evangelists record the words of the interview that took 
place between them. These words constitute the grand leading 
theme of the whole event, and it is with these that we have 
now mainly to deal. 

The first proposition of the Centurion expresses a deep 
sense of humility. No soul can be acceptable to God without 
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this virtue. It disposes the soul to receive the operation of 
divine grace, and its defect shuts the way of access to God in 
the soul. The defect of humility lost Heaven to the angels. 
Humility is wisdom. It is the wise recognition of the nature 
of the creature and the nature of the Creator, and the fixed 
relations that exist between them. Humility is not opposed 
to greatness of soul, but it is opposed to falsehood and pomp- 
ous self-conceit. It is not humility to try to convince one’s 
self that one has not gifts of body or mind which really exist. 
Itis not against humility to rejoice in the consciousness of the 
possession of such gifts. It is humility to recognize that, 
though these attributes of one’s being may seem great to 
human eyes, compared to the attributes of God, they are noth- 
ing. Itis humility to recognize that what we can not under- 
stand is not therefore false; to recognize that our intellects are 
limited, and God’s truth is infinite. Thousands are going away 
from Christ, and staying away from Christ for the reason that 
a defect of humility moves them to reject that which they can 
not understand. Perhaps unconsciously to themselves they 
have given to their finite intellects an equality with the infinite 
God. No man thus minded can come at the truth or hold to 
the truth: ‘‘God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” 

It is not against humility to love one’s self; man must love 
himself. But it is against humility to love one’s self exclu- 
sively; tolay claim to a pre-eminence that is an usurpation. 
Pride is a terrible sin; because it assails in a measure the 
sovereignty of God, and attacks the plan of God. Humility 
moves a man to accept cheerfully the wise decrees of God. 
Humility is truth; pride is falsehood. It is not the object of 
humility to abase us; it is to raise us. The true elevation, 
the essential, eternal elevation is the elevation of merit, the 
elevation of virtue. 

Nobility of origin, intellectual power, wealth, are nothing 
before God. What is the birth of a creature of earth before 
God who made the angels? What is genius before God who is 
infinite mind? who comprehends eternity and infinity? What 
is wealth before God who made the world? Evidently nothing. 
Whatever we have of good, and whatever goodness may be in 
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us came to us from God. Hence does St. Paul say: ‘‘“— and 
what hast thou that thou didst not receive? but if thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received 
tr i. Cor. ΤΥ 7. 

Humility stills the wild passion of egotism in man, and 
sobers him, so that he can hear the voice of God. So great was 
the world’s need of humility that “Christ Jesus, being in the 
form of God, counted it not a thing to be grasped to be equal 
to God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the hkeness of men; and being found in fashion 
as aman, he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
vea, the death of the cross.” 

This is the grand model of humility. No being could be 
higher; no being could descend so low. If humility entails 
renunciation, think of the grand renunciation of the Son of 
God. How eagerly we clutch at every right, honor, or privilege 
which we think due us from any title? And yet the Son of 
God who had the right as man to the honor due the Son of God, 
laid aside this right, and died naked on a cross between two 
crucified thieves, mocked and insulted by the lowest rabble of 
Jerusalem. If any man takes from us the least honor or ad- 
vantage how we resent it? And Jesus voluntarily emptied 
himself of the glory of his Father, yea, and did thus to teach us 
the great lesson of humility. Jesus invites us to follow him, 
and the following of him imphes the doing of the things that 
he did, and he was supremely humble. 

The Lord Jesus possessed an essential inherent right to be 
honored, as man, as the co-equal Son of God. He could have 
asserted this right, and could have justly received this honor. 
And he made himself the lowest of all. We have no essential 
right to anything. We are essentially dependent, dependent 
on God for the very act that holds our being from falling into 
the awful void of absolute nothingness, and we would be 
proud. It is no condescension on our part to be humble, for we 
have nothing absolutely our own; we exist only by the good 
pleasure of God. 

This conception of humility needs not destroy grand 
aspirations. There is a greatness for the creature, which may 
be lawfully sought after and possessed. Weare only forbidden 
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to long fora greatness that is founded on falsehood and usurpa- 
tion. The greatness of truth, of moral goodness, the greatness 
which God judges to be greatness is open to us. We have an 
infinite world of achievements open to us, where we may realize 
all the best longings of human nature. The achievements of 
that world will bear the scrutiny of God, the test of eternity. 
No limit is set to the heights to which we may ascend. There 
are no disappointments in that world, no fallacious hopes. We 
shall inevitably receive that for which we have labored, and the 
greatness of the prize will be proportioned to the greatness of 
the endeavor. 

It is good to have grand aspirations; it is good to reach up 
to something grand and noble. Pride distorts this reaching up 
of the soul, and directs it to the false, ephemeral baubles of this 
world; humility simply directs the soul’s course aright, and 
makes it fasten itself to a good worthy of the high nature of 
man. Pride is the vice of mean, superficial souls. Truly great 
men are always humble. Great wisdom and knowledge open 
a man’s mind to realize what he is, what nature is, and what 
the God of nature is. They impress on a man’s soul how hm- 
ited are his attributes in comparison to what is in nature and 
above nature. 

It is said of Socrates that he went forth one morning from 
his tent, seated himself, and became absorbed in thought. The 
sun rose and set. The voices of a thousand men encompassed 
him. The horsemen filed past into the plain; the hum and 
bustle of an army resounded through the day. But the sage 
moved not. And when the philosophers of Greece bade him 
speak, after the long meditation, he answered them: ‘‘What 
do ye know?” 

Yea, children of men, what do ye know? Ye have passed 
over the seas; ye bring over the submissive surface of the deep 
the wealth of many lands. Ye have tracked the stars, and ye 
write down beforehand their occultations, their disappearance 
and their return. The earth trembles at the shock of your 
engines of war; the lightning’s subtle force is your servant. 
This knowledge and these achievements seem mighty to man, 
but do they solve the enigma of human life? What do you 
know of yourself? of your destiny? of eternity? of whence we 
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have come, and whither we are going? Every man who relies 
on reason, stops here, and can go no farther. It is the limit 
of human intelligence. 

But is it therefore all dark? By no means; not by the 
light of unaided reason; not by the sages of Greece; but by the 
light which descended from Sinai and from Calvary, and by the 
word which came from on high through the shepherds of Israel, 
has the mystery of human life been cleared up as far as the 
nature of our present life demands. 

Finally, the virtue of humility ought greatly to be practised 
on account of the promises of God to the humble, and God’s 
denunciations of the proud. Christ says by the mouth of Luke 
XIV. 18: ‘— who humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
Again by Matthew XVIII. 4: ‘‘Whosoever shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom 
of Heaven.’ Eternal greatness is directly proportionate to 
earthly humility. The inspired author of the Book of the 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach thus savs XX XV. 21: “‘The 
praver of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds.” 
Solomon saith, Prov. XXIX. 23: ‘‘A man’s pride shall bring 
him low; but the humble man shall obtain honor.”” The Holy 
Ghost speaks by the mouth of Judith, IX. τό: ‘‘— nor from 
the beginning have the proud been acceptable to thee: but 
the praver of the humble and the meek hath always pleased 
thee.’’ St. Peter saith, I. V. 5: Yea, all of you, gird your- 
selves with humility, to serve one another: for God resisteth 
the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. Humble your- 
selves therefore under the mighty hand of God, that he may 
exalt you in due time.’’ Humility brings God near; pride 
drives him away. 

After the created humanity of Jesus Christ, the most 
perfect of God’s creatures is the Mother of God; and she stands 
before the world matchless in her humility, and gives expression 
to the greatness of this virtue in her everlasting canticle: “He 
hath put down princes from their thrones, and hath exalted 
them of low degree.” 

Thus we shall ever find it. Those who have most cause 
to glory, are least inclined to doit. This may be illustrated by 
a simple example. If we look upon a field of ripened grain, 
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we shall see certain heads standing stiffly upright and others 
drooping low. On examination we shall find that the drooping 
heads contain fine plump kernels of grain, and many of them, 
while the heads that thrust themselves ambitiously above the 
others contain only chaff, or a few shrunken and shriveled 
kernels. 

Solomon declares, Prov. XI. 2, that ‘‘with the humble is 
wisdom,’ and [Prov. XV. 33] that ‘“‘before honor goeth humil- 
ity.”’ The Lord has promised to humble the proud, and 
exalt the humble, and he will do it. The saints of God have 
all been humble, and the greatest saints have been the most 
humble. Humility is an evidence that a man has a mind large 
enough to rise above the vainglory and pomp of the world, 
and apprehend the true and immutable glory which God is 
willing to give to his creature. The wisest of the Greeks 
acknowledged that his title to be called a wise man lay in the 
fact that he knew that he knew nothing. 

The great question now to be addressed to our soul is: 
Are we humble? ‘Humility is one of the most difficult of 
virtues, both to attain and to ascertain. It lies close upon the 
heart itself, and its tests are exceedingly delicate and subtle.” 
The ancients had not the idea, and had no word to express it. 
The term “‘humilitas’’ with the Latin people was a term of 
reproach. Many counterfeit humility. They affect a low 
position, while they cherish an idea of their own importance. 
They will condescend to an inferior, because it is an evidence 
of good breeding, and the eye of man will approve it. It is 
modesty, a winning virtue, a gracious charm of deportment. 
It inspires propriety in deportment, refinement in conduct. It 
is perfectly compatible with pride, for there is no interior 
abdication of what pride may move a man to repute himself to 
be. True humility is to relinquish in our very heart of heart 
the false idea of the importance of self; not relinquish the idea 
of the importance of self, but the false zdea of the importance 
and prerogatives of self; to feel our true rank and place in the 
scale of being. 

But greater than the humility manifested by the Cen- 
turion’s words is the faith of his soul by them revealed. The 
Lord Jesus had consented to go down to his house, and was, in 
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fact, on the way thither when the Centurion meets him, and 
says in effect: ‘‘Why shouldest thou go to my house? The 
infinitude of thy power is not subject to space. Thou needest 
not go to the place where the effect is to be wrought, for thy 
power filleth the universe. I come ata partial realization of 
thy power by contrasting it with mine. I am a man clothed 
with a little authority, a mere subaltern in the army. My 
power is subordinate, limited, small. But yet Iam obeyed by 
my soldiers and servants. But thou art the sovereign Lord of 
Heaven and earth. Above thee there is no higher power, and 
with thee is all power. And as I, poor, weak man, can com- 
mand and obtain obedience, much more canst thou command 
the universe and all its forces, and be obeyed.” 

The words convey one of the finest expressions of faith 
ever uttered. Jesus was a reader of hearts, and he saw that the 
words were a true expression of the man’s thought, and turning 
to the throngs that followed him Jesus openly proclaimed that 
the faith of this alien was greater than he had found in Israel 

The Lord here compares like with like. Hence there is 
no question of comparing the faith of the centurion with the 
faith of the Blessed Virgin. Hers was greater. No mere 
creature of earth can rightly be compared to her in any perfec- 
tion. By her matchless prerogative of Mother of God, she, ina 
certain sense, left the plane of ordinary creatures; and when 
men are compared with men she is exempt and raised above 
the subjects of comparison. The Lord therefore merely says 
that in his public life among the chosen people of God he had 
found no faith so firm and absolute as that possessed and pro- 
claimed by the Centurion, 

Both Evangelists concur in declaring that Jesus wondered, 
ἐθαύμασεν, at the sublime faith of the Centurion. Wonder isa 
feeling arising from the perception of something new, strange 
and unknown. Preceding knowledge of anything precludes 
wonder thereat. Now as Christ possessed all knowledge, it, at 
first sight, seems strange that he should wonder at this faith. 
But we must remember that the men who wrote down this 
event had not the intention to employ dialectical subtleties. 
They wrote plain words, according to the vulgar conception of 
things. What they wished to say was that the look, words, and 
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general bearing of Jesus indicated surprise. Neither does this 
indicate simulation in Jesus. The event in very truth was of 
a nature to cause wonder. The faith was marvellous, and the 
man was an alien. The divine harmony between the divine 
and human natures in the person of Jesus Christ allowed the 
human nature to act naturally, and acting naturally it mar- 
velled at the actual existence of a truth that by infused knowl- 
edge was already known by the soul of Christ. It is not 
enough to say that this is hard to understand; it is wmpossible 
to understand. Itisa part of the mystery of the Incarnation. 

Jesus now utters a terrible prophecy. The faith of the 
Centurion was a noble specimen of the faith which the cause of 
Christ was to receive among the Gentile nations. And as the 
Lord by his omniscience looked down through the ages of time, 
he saw and foretold the formation of the Church throughout 
the Gentile world, and the reprobation of the Jews. 

The designation of the Orient and the Occident as the 
places whence the many should come to sit in the kingdom of 
Heaven simply means the nations of the earth in contradis- 
tinction to the chosen people whose proper land was Palestine. 

Yahveh founded in Abraham and his seed the chosen 
people of the first alliance. Abraham by his great faith merited 
to be considered the father of all belevers. His son Isaac and 
grandson Jacob were also faithful to the covenant of Yahveh, 
and the promises made to Abraham were confirmed to them. 
To them was promised an inheritance, and after centuries of 
waiting it was given. But this earthly inheritance was only a 
type of the everlasting inheritance which these were to receive. 
It is true, that at the time that Christ spoke, not even these 
holy patriarchs had been admitted to the Beatific Vision, for 
Christ was the firstborn of the dead. But these fathers of 
Israel were entitled to Heaven, and their detention in Limbo 
could not have been a state of punishment. They simply had 
to wait for Christ to open the way to Heaven. Hence Christ 
speaks of them as though they were already in Heaven. His 
words canonize these three holy men. It wasa forcible way to 
address a Jew. They gloried in their Abrahamic origin, while 
they were totally deficient in that which made Abraham the 
“friend of God.” And Jesus says to them: “By faith the 
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nations of the world shall become the children of Avraham as 
Isaac himself was begotten not by the way of human genera- 
tion, but by a miracle wrought in virtue of faith. And ye who 
glory in that ye are of the seed of Abraham, ye who by birth 
had a right to the kingdom of God, ye by unbelief shall lose 
that right, and ye shall be cast into hell, where shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.”’ 

It is certain that the Lord here speaks of hell. He repre- 
sents the kingdom of Heaven under the figure of a banquet 
where the elect of all the nations of the earth sit with the holy 
patriarchs of Israel. Outside is dark and horrid. And the 
children of Israel, who would enter that banquet, are cast forth 
into the night of eternal death. And the figure represents that 
forth from that awful darkness come weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. The weeping indicates the pain of that existence: the 
gnashing of the teeth denotes the despair of the damned. 

Awful words,—eternity! hell! We shall reserve for a 
future place in our work to treat fully of hell; we shall here 
speak only of the exemplary lesson of the faith of the Centurion. 


It obtained its object. The Centurion had shown great faith in 
believing that the physical presence of Jesus was not necessary 
to work the desired effect. Jesus rewards such faith by healing 
the sick man in the specific way expressed by the Centurion. 
Jesus went not down to the place where the sick man lay, but 
spoke the word, and they who had come out from the house 
of the Centurion, going back, found that the servant was healed 
in the hour in which Jesus had spoken the word. 

Jesus makes the faith of the Centurion the measure of the 
effect: ‘‘—as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.”’ 
This sentence of Jesus is also aimed to teach a grand moral 
lesson. God deals with us as he finds the heart. He gives 
redemption gratis; he gives graces gratis; but he must have 
some return for these benefits; and the degree of our co-opera- 
tion will be the measure of God’s rewards. Knowing this, why 
are we content with so little of what God loves in the human 
soul?) Why care we not more to grow in faith? for as we have 
believed, so will it be done to us. If our faith has been scanty 
and poor, the reward of God will be proportionate. 


‘ 
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There is some profit in comparing this Centurion’s conduct 
with the conduct of that king’s officer whose son was healed at 
Capharnaum.—John IV. 46-54. The Centurion was anxious 
to relieve Jesus of the necessity of going to the sick man, 
declaring that it would suffice if Jesus would command the 
illness to depart from the absent man; the king’s officer is 
importunate in a demand that Jesus should come down quickly. 
The king’s officer had less faith than the Centurion. He 
believed in a measure, but his faith did not reach the grandeur 
of conceiving Jesus as the absolute Lord of the universe, 
obeyed by the mighty forces of all nature, as a man in authority 
is obeyed by his servants. Jesus granted the request in both 
cases; but his treatment of both men is different. Tothe king’s 
officer he revealed the weakness of his faith, when he declared. 
‘Unless ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe’: whereas 
he extols the faith of the Centurion above that of all the people 
of Israel. Christ worked both miracles; but that in favor of 
the king’s officer was for the purpose of strengthening a weak, 
imperfect faith; while the cure of the Centurion’s servant was a 
reward of a perfect faith. 

No other virtue has received in the Gospels the encomiums 
and promises given to faith. This is just and right. Faith is 
life, supernatural life. The other virtues are vital acts pro- 
ceeding from the vital principle, faith. It would be as possible 
for a corpse to walk, or speak, or think, as for a man devoid of 
faith to please God and merit Heaven. Hence does St. Paul 
say that “without faith it is impossible to please God.”’ And 
the prophet says: ‘The just man shall live by faith.” Faith 
is not the whole of the spiritual life; but it is the vital principle 
on which all the spiritual life is built. Now in the living organ- 
ism we find that where the vital spirits abound, there is much 
energy,—an ability, and a disposition to act. So it is with the 
soul. Where faith is strong, good deeds will abound. Love 
will be strong; because faith makes of God and Heaven a living 
thought. It is true that a man can have within him a strong 
principle of life, and yet waste his life. He can have the power 
to act, and yet sit down lazily and do nothing. So it is with 
faith. A man can waste his supernatural life. Such would be 
the man who believed, and yet did not execute the good deeds 
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which are necessary for salvation. Hence it is an article of 
Catholic doctrine that faith can exist without the other ele- 
ments of righteousness; but the proposition is not convertible. 
Aman can not live in the supernatural order without faith. 
Faith being such an excellent thing, it is one of the strange 
mysteries of this curious existence of ours that we give no 
more attention to have faith, and to preserve faith. A great 
cause of lack of faith is voluntary ignorance. Faith can not be 
had without a certain application of the mind. Few of us give 
serious thought to know God as we may best apprehend him in 
this world. Withthe many, the few elementary truths instilled 
into the mind in early childhood are all the religious capital 
that they possess. With this slight provision they go out upon 
the great sea of the world’s life, to be buffeted by the waves of 
falsehood and sin, and soon there is discoverable in them 
evidence that the principles of the world have invaded their 
soul. The world of the soul becomes an abstraction. Faith 
teaches that the great thought of human life should be: God 
is.and Iam. But they substitute the falsehood: Matter 1s; 
and pleasure is pleasant. Faith teaches that everything that 
comes to an end is worthless to the human soul, because the 
soul can not come to an end; and these worldly Christians in all 
things give precedence to the concerns of this life. Faith 
teaches that a few years hence all things to which we now give 
time and thought and labor shall have passed like the baseless 
fabric of a dream, and we shall be alone before God, and before 
us eternity ;and these men cling to the prizes of this present life, 
as though they were the supreme good. When we contrast the 
service which the world receives with the service which God 
receives, we wonder how God can be pleased with his people. 
O Christian, is there any leading theme of your life which 
receives so little living thought as the God who created you? 
You perhaps attend divine worship on Sunday, and you say 
prayers; but is there a soul-communion between God and you? 
Do you live with a consciousness that you are always in the 
divine presence? Do you not perhaps like Israel honor God 
only with your lips? or perhaps like the Athenians, build an 
altar to the unknown God? Your grandest attribute is mind. 
Without that you were as the beast of the field. The noblest 
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act of the mind is to know God, and yet you know him not. 
You prefer the low plane, where you and the brute meet on a 
common level, to the estate of angels. The poor savage of this 
land gave to the white explorers purest gold in exchange for 
painted tinsel and hollow glass: and you do worse; you give 
God, Heaven, eternal life, for the transient things which pass 
like snow before the face of the sun. 

Men live as though this world were the grand reality, and 
their religion only a dream, or an untruth. The thoughts of 
such men will be what Plato calls mortal thoughts: they will 
be bounded by the horizon. 

The world was always the enemy of the elect; but its 
prevalence has grown greatly since the thought and labor of 
man have invented so many things that increase sensible 
pleasure. And we who are commanded to hate this reprobate 
world, really love it, and live its life, while we weakly hold to 
Christ at the same time. We have no faith or a very weak 
faith, because our way of life generates in our souls conditions 
which render a being incapable of faith. Faith is not of our 
making. It is God’s best gift to man; but we have control of 
the conditions which foster it or exclude it. 

And these defects are found in Catholics. Of the condi- 
tion of non-Catholics, let one of their own teachers make the 
arraignment. ‘‘For a very large class,’’ he says, “the Church 
furnishes opportunity for a pleasant social life, which is in no 
way different from the social life of amiable intelligent people 
out of the Church; that is, there is nothing distinctively relig- 
ious about it. For this class all the barriers and distinctions 
between the Church and the Godless world have been removed. 
Church work for them, in all its forms, is a kind of sacred 
amusement. Public worship, with its pulpit oratory, and 
modern Church music is an esthetic entertainment. They 
have developed a religion which is not religious. They have 
learned how to be Christians, according to their meaning, 
without self-denial, or any abridgment of the pleasures, pur- 
suits, or ambitions of people who acknowledge no religious 
obligations. . . . They do not believe the creeds which they 
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subscribe to when they join the Church, and generally make no 
secret afterward of their doubt, or disbelief respecting various 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity.”’ 

Such religion can move a man to no act of self-renuncia- 
tion. They practice religion simply because it heightens the 
enjoyment of this life. Morality and social propriety add to 
the refined pleasures of this hfe; and thus they content them- 
selves with the natural order, having no thought or desire 
of a supernatural order. As the means of physical enjoyment 
and social comfort increase, the thought and desire of the 
supernatural dies out of society, and the world of the senses 
absorbs all man’s thought. Such is the world in which we 
live,—a perverse world, a dangerous world. And from Heaven 
comes the warning voice of Paul: ‘“‘And be not fashioned 
according tio this world.”’ 

Faith enters into the life of man like the purest sunlight 
amidst the mist and fogs of this low land. And when it is 
strong and right it hghts up man’s whole life, banishes the 
gloom of sorrow and death, and emancipates man from the 
serfdom of matter. 

Very wisely the Church in her hturgy places the noble 
words of the Centurion in the mouth of the believing Christian 
who receives under the forms of bread and wine the glorified 
body and blood of the Incarnate God. Happy the Christian 
who, while he utters these words, conceives in his heart the 
faith and humility of the Centurion. 
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tr. And it came to pass τι, Kat éyévere 
soon afterwards, that he went é@ 
to a city called Naim; and his Naty, zal συνεπορεύοντο alz@ of 
disciples went with him, and a at ὄγλος mods. 
great multitude. 
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12. Now when he drew 12. Ὥς δὲ ἤγγισεν τῇ πύλῃ 
near to the gate of the city, THs πόλεως, wat 1600, eSexoulSero 


behold, there was carried out 
one that was dead, the only 
son of his mother, and she was 
a widow: and much people of 
the city was with her. 
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Pound when: tne Lord 13. Kat τὼν adtty 6 Kuptoc 
saw her, he had compassion on ἐσπλαγχνίσθη ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ, χαὶ εἶπεν 
her, and said unto her: Weep αὐτῇ: Μὴ κλαῖε. 

Ob. 


14. And he came nigh and 14. Kal προσελθὼν ἥψατο τῆς 
touched the bier: and the σοροῦ: οἱ δὲ βαστάζοντες ἔστησαν. 
bearers stood stiil. And he Kat εἶπεν: Neavicne, oot Aéyu, 
said: Young man, I say unto ἐγέρθητι. 
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15. And he that was dead 15. Kat ἐχάθισεν ὁ venous, χα 
sat up, and began to speak. ἤρξατο λαλεῖν: xat ἔδωχεν αὐτὸν 
And he gave him to his mother. τῇ μητρὶ αὐτοῦ. 


76. And tear took hold’ on 16. "EAabey δὲ φόῤος πάντας, 
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saying: A great prophet is ὅτι προφήτης μέγας ἠγέρθη ἐν ἡμῖν, 
arisen among us: and God λχαὶ ὅτι ἐπεσχέψατο ὁ Θεὸς τὸν λαὸν 
hath visited his people. αὐτοῦ. 
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In the eleventh verse we find the reading ἐν τῷ ἑξῆς in A, 
ee eV ΧΟ a ee al προ ον, 
S, Π, et al. have ἐν τῇ ἑξῆς, Though the second reading has in 
its favor the authority of the Syriac, Gothic, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions, we are persuaded, from intrinsic and extrin- 
sic evidence, that the first reading is to be preferred. In the 
eleventh verse many codices add ἱκανοί: it is omitted by &, 
1 SL ar 

The name of the city, near whose gates this event took 


place, is written in the Greek text Νά No such city is 
mentioned in the Old Testament. It seems more probable that 


the name of the city was D°Y3 from DYy3, signifying that 
pers ee Ἑ 


which is beautiful. The site of the city must have been in 
Galilee: all the preceding and subsequent narration deals with 
the Saviour’s work in Galilee. The tradition of the East 
assigns as the site of this miracle a little village at the foot of the 
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northern slope of the little Hermon. The village is distant 
from Nazareth a journey of about two hours and a quarter on 
horseback. It consists of a few wretched huts of semi-savage 
creatures. The Franciscans have erected here a chapel upon 
the traditional site of the miracle. 

We have now to examine the miracle in all its bearings, to 
determine its full significance, and the motives which the Lord 
had in view in performing it. 

In the first place, let us examine the circumstances of the 
miracle. It is in a public place before the gates of the city. 
Doubtless the city of Naim of that day was far different from 
the Naim of to-day. Great multitudes of the city were in the 
funeral cortege; for the hearts of the people were moved with 
pity for the widow bereft of her only son. Many disciples of 
the Lord were there also. The man was dead. Many had 
seen him die; multitudes had seen him after death. The usages 
and customs of the Jews had been observed in his obsequies. 
They had mourned over him, prepared him for burial, and now 
they were on the way to bury him. The Lord had not been in 
the city; he came upon the procession by chance; there could 
have been no collusion with intent to defraud. 

The multitudes following the corpse and the disciples of 
the Lord were competent witnesses of the fact. It is certain 
that in the divine wisdom it was so disposed that this great 
number of witnesses should be present at the miracle; for it was 
to be one of the great proofs of the Divinity of Christ, and there- 
fore it must be incontestable. By divine prevision the Saviour 
so regulated his action that the event, which happened by 
chance as far as depended on second causes, was by him 
ordained to a definite object. 

Then we must look at the circumstances that invest the 
objects of Christ’s merciful action. It isa scene well calculated 
to evoke in man the feeling of pity and compassion. In fact, it 
seems that the singularly sad character of the event caused to 
assemble such a large portion of the city’s inhabitants. The 
only son of a widow was dead. Surely that weeping woman 
was an object of pity. Helpless, aged, and alone, she was left 
to drag out her years, pining over her buried hopes. 
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Death at all times is sad and terrible, but there are times 
when attendant circumstances make it doubly so; and the 
death of this widow’s son was certainly one of the saddest of 
deaths. 

In all the Lord’s miracles there is a grand natural fitness in 
the subjects chosen. While ordaining the actions to prove his 
Divinity, he, at the same time, chose to act at such times, 
when men miclit see the eminent wisdom and mercy displayed 
in the effects wrought. This event was of a nature to move 
men to the teeling of mercy; and the Lord of the universe 
stood there with a human heart filled with the highest possible 
degree of the feelings of love and mercy. With him was power 
over life and death. By exercising his power he could take 
away the widow’s grief, and, at the same time, give conclusive 
proof to the world that he was the Son of God. Of course, the 
last mentioned motive was principal, but it co-operated har- 
moniously with the promptings of the Lord’s supereminent 
mercy. 

The Lord’s words are not like the words of men. The 
words of men are often hollow, meaningless, uttered for effect. 
Or even if they are honestly and sincerely uttered, they can 
console no deep sorrow, for they have not back of them the 
power to execute the wish expressed. But when the Lord says: 
“Weep not,’’ he conveys to the person addressed the consola- 
tion that the cause of sorrow is abolished. Not to all who 
follow him does he address these words of consolation by direct 
message, but to all the elect he has promised such effect to be 
wrought in that better future estate which awaits them: 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun strike upon them, nor any heat: for the Lamb 
who is in the midst of the throne shall be their shepherd, and 
shall guide them unto fountains of waters of life; and God 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes.’’-—Apoc. St. John, 
WILL, τῇ; 

There are souls destined to wait even till that time before 
the Lord shall comfort them; but the comforting is inevitable, 
if one remains faithful to Christ. Such an effect is well worth 
the waiting for a lifetime to obtain. 
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And Jesus placed his hand gently on the shrouded form 
lying on the bier. The unusual majesty of his divine presence 
caused the bearers to stop. All eyes were turned on 1 915 
Many of that assemblage had heard before of the works of the 
great prophet of Nazareth, but he had not hitherto raised any 
dead. 


It must be borne in mind that the Jews, in the time of 
Christ, used no sarcophagus or coffin in the burial of the dead. 
The cadaver was embalmed, and invested with its winding- 
sheet. It was then placed on the bier, a pall was laid over it, 
and thus it was borne to the place of burial. 

When the funeral cortege was come to the opening of the 
excavation or cave, the pall was removed, and the body, 
enveloped in its winding-sheet, was introduced into the tomb, 
and laid on one of the ledges or in one of the oven-shaped 
openings in the walls of the tomb. It was arranged decently 
in the grave, the bearers withdrew, and a stone was rolled upon 
the opening, closing it up. The body was soon decomposed ; 
its elements returned to nature, and the white bones were left 
on the ledge. Into many of these caves one may enter now, 
and see these bleached and crumbling bones, which have lain 
there for indefinite generations. See 4 Diary of My Lije in 
the Holy Land. 

What a splendid preparation fora miracle! The occasion, 
the subject, and the circumstances were fitting. The witnesses 
were there, and the theme was such that the act would leave a 
lasting impression on their minds. 

Jesus directly addresses the prostrate form of the youth: 
“Young man, Isaytothee: Arise. And he that was dead sat 
up, and began to speak.”’ 

The Evangelist is careful to declare that the widow’s son 
spoke; thereby to give evidence that he was restored to the 
actual possession of all his powers of body and mind. And 
Jesus delivered him to his awe-stricken mother. The miracle 
had its legitimate effect. The people recognized that Jesus 
acted in the power of God, and the report was spread abroad 
through all the country round about. But that was not the 
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only effect. The fact and its lesson have been operating in the 
world ever since. They remain for all the generations of men 
an absolute proof that Jesus is the Son of God. 

How lightly the words sound on our lips!) We learned it 
in childhood; we have never questioned it. We profess it in 
the creed every morning and every evening. But how few of 
us realize what such truth really imports to us? Jesus is the 
Son of God, and he is also the Son of Mary, and he is my 
Brother; he is the Son of God, and he has lived the life of man. 
It was good that God should give to the world the laws of 
righteousness; but it was better that God should live the per- 
fect life of righteousness before the eyes of men, that the 
abstract law might be backed by its concrete reflection in the 
life of the perfect man. This Jesus did; not in a station high 
and unattainable to the mass of the people, but down on the 
plane of the poor, in the stable at Bethlehem, in the artisan’s 
workshop at Nazareth, in the wilderness with the wild beasts, 
eating a piece of bread at the well of Samaria, in the humble 
homes of the poor, preaching to poor peasants, and sharing 
their life. And he has asked us to follow him. He has not 
merely given us a system of commands to execute, but he has 
given us his divine life for a model of all that is good in human 
life. As the loving mother first tastes of the food that she 
administers to her babe, to see if it be in every way fit for the 
delicate being which she loves, so Jesus has first experienced 
all the weight and the bitterness of the things to be borne by 
his followers. 

The magnetism of Napoleon made men oblivious of 
danger, careless of life, patient amid fearful hardships, intensely 
energetic inaction. And what was Napoleon? and what could 
he give his followers? A cruel, unscrupulous, ambitious man, 
upholding no moral principle; a man who left the starved and 
frozen bodies of his devoted followers strewn along the plains of 
Russia in that dreadful retreat from Moscow. And our leader 
is the Son of God, absolutely good, infinitely lovable, absolutely 
veracious, infinitely powerful. By every motive that ought to 
sway mind and heart he has merited our love of him, and devo- 
tion to his cause. His cause is infinitely just, infinitely merci- 
ful; it is the cause of all that is good against all that is wrong, 
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Christ can not fail, for he has the power that made the universe 
and I can not fail, if I follow him. I must suffer some things, 
it is true; because I am following a leader who carries a cross, 
and who conquers by the cross; and I am invited to do like- 
wise. I can not fail; and every suffering is a victory under 
the standard of Jesus. 

Christ has made to his followers brilliant promises. The 
mind of man is mighty in conception. Its range is vast. It 
can sweep across time and space, and create infinite creations 
in the ideal order; and yet: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath 
prepared for them that love him.’’—I. Cor. II. 9. 

Ifa man were to say: The inheritance of the followers of 
Christ, as set forth in the doctrine of Christ, is too grand to be 
credible, he would err; but yet his statement would be reason- 
able. But that a man should hold with firm faith what Christ 
is, and what Christ has promised to his followers, and yet 
remain indifferent and cold in his religious life, and live the life 
of the world, giving to the world the substance of his time and 
thought, and to religion the scraps and odd ends,—this is 
indeed a strange and fatal folly that has deeply invaded the 
lives of men. How many days have we spent of which we 
must truthfully say that in them we have not thought any- 
thing, or said anything, or done anything that made for Christ? 
We receive the doctrine of Christ early in life: we may never 
reject it, but we stow it away as a kind of sacred relic, and we 
live the hfe of the world, as though our hopes were in nowise 
different from those of the pagan. 

Another lesson which may legitimately be drawn from the 
present account is the immense benefit of the power of Jesus in 
its relation to us. Human life has many needs, and is exposed 
to many dangers. The attainment of the kingdom of Heaven 
is a grand and arduous achievement. Many strong agencies 
are operating against us. The world is a strong opposing 
agency, Satan is a powerful adversary, and we are impeded by 
the perverse law of our own members. We can not succeed 
without help, and that help must come from Heaven through 
the Son of God. If we fail, we lose everything; and if we win 
we gain everything. It may be decided within a day what our 
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eternity shall be. For every one of us this tremendous issue is 
pending. Every day we see around about us men dying, who 
have lost the aim of life, who have lost all. And what are we 
doing? living the life of the world, advocating the false views 
of an apostate world’s philosophy, planning and scheming for 
property or position, gratifying the senses, serving Mammon or 
Belial. And we could have for the asking the friendship, the 
help, the protection of the Son of God. Verily we are worse 
than the base Indian who “throws a pearl away richer than all 
his tribe.”’ 

At our disposal is an infinite power, the power of the Son 
of God, the power that raised the widow’s son, the power that 
made Heaven and earth. If I dispose myself so that power 
can work for me, I am saved, no being can prevent my salva- 
tion; and my salvation means endless life and happiness above 
the power of thought in Heaven; and yet I am thinking of 
other things, and am a stranger to the Son of God, who died for 
me. 

Finally, as the widow’s son died, and was borne out to 
burial, so must I die, and be borne on that last sad journey. I 
can not hope that the Son of God will meet my funeral cortege, 
and say to me: Arise. Many widows’ sons died in Judza 
while Christ was on earth, but to only one did he say: Arise. 
Christ’s object was not merely to prolong a human life, or to 
take away human sorrow. His object was to prove that he was 
the Son of God, that by that truth the world might be saved. 
For this supreme scope, he selected a few fit subjects on which 
to operate, and the widow’s son was one of these. I can not 
expect a miraculous return to this life, but there will come a 
day when I shall hear his voice, “for the hour cometh in which 
all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth.’’—John V. 28. I shall arise at his voice more essentially 
than did the widow’s son at Naim; for the widow’s son arose, 
only to be preserved in life for some time longer, and then to 
die; but I shall arise to die no more. Shall I arise unto the 
resurrection of life or unto the resurrection of judgment? 
What am I doing now to insure the resurrection of life? O ye 
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mortals, who love life, why prize ye not everlasting life? 
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whose hearts are so fixed to a few brief years of a troubled, 
careworn life, can ye not fasten your hearts to that blessed life 
in which sorrow, pain, and death shall have no part? 
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22. And he answered and 
said unto them: Go your way 
and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard; the blind 
receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, the poor have good 
tidings preached to them. 


23. And blessed is he, who- 
soever shall find no occasion 
of stumbling in me. 


24. And when the mes- 
sengers of John were departed 
he began to say unto the mul- 
titudes concerning John, What 
went ye out into the wilderness 
to behold? a reed shaken with 
the wind? 


25. But what went ye out 
to see? a man clothed in soft 
raiment? Behold, they who 
are gorgeously apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in kings’ 
courts. 


26. But what went ye out 
to see? a prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and much more than 
a prophet. 


27. This is he of whom it 
is written: Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way before 
THC. 
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greater than John the Baptist: 
yet he that is but little in the 
kingdom of Heaven is greater 
than he. 
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16. But whereunto shall I 
liken this generation? It is 
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the market-places, who call 
unto their fellows, 
17. And say: We _ piped 


unto you, and ye did not dance; 
we wailed, and ye did not 
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18. For John came neither 
eating nor drinking, and they 
say: He hath a devil. 


19. The Son of man came 
eating and drinking, and they 
say: Behold, a_ gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners! And 
wisdom is justified by her 
children. 
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yet he that is but little in the 


kingdom of God is greater 
than he. 
29. And all the people 


when they heard, and the pub- 
licans, justified God, being bap- 
tized with the baptism of John. 


30. But the Pharisees and 
the lawyers rejected for them- 
selves the counsel of God, being 
not baptized of him. 


31. Whereunto then shall 
I liken the men of this genera- 
tion, and to what are they like? 


32. They are like untae 
children that sit in the market- 
place, and call one to another; 
who say: We piped unto 
you, and ye did not dance; we 
wailed, and ye did not weep. 


33. For John the Baptist is 


come eating πὸ bread nor 
drinking wine; and ye _ say: 
He hath a devil. 

34. The . Son: of: gan 


come eating and drinking; and 
ye say: Behold, a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners! 


35. And wisdom is justified 
of all her children. 
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There is an important variant in the second verse of the 
tex Of. Matthew. &, BD, Of) DD, PZ, Δ᾽ 32, ta4 have cia toy 
μαθητῶν. Thisisapproved by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 
It is also followed by the Syriac, Armenian and Gothic versions. 
We find the reading δύο τῶν μαθητῶν in Οὐ, E, F, G, K, 
L, M, S$, U, V, X, l, H, et al. This reading is followed by 
some of the codices of the Vetus Itala, and by the Vulgate, 
Coptic, and Ethiopian versions. Now we know from the 
parallel passage of Luke VII. 19, that the disciples sent by John 
the Baptist to Christ were two. But still we believe that the 
original reading of Matthew was διά, for the following reason. 
If in the beginning the reading δύο had stood in Matthew, no 
sciolist would have changed it. There would have been no 
motive to change the plain and concordant reading δύο into 
the harsh reading διά, But on the other hand, it is easy to 
see how the copyists seeing the harsh idiom διά, and perceiving 
that it differed from Luke, corrected the fancied error, and 
made the texts agree. It is evident that the use of διά in this 
sentence is a Hebraism. 

In the eighth verse of Matthew we find μαλακοῖς ἱματίοις 
mee Peo, Ky Ll, M, PS UV, ΤΙ Aa et ak Ee 
reading is followed by the Syriac versions, and by the Coptic, 
Armenian, Ethiopian, and Gothic versions. ‘Imuatios is 
omitted by &, B, D, Z, and 47, and this reading is followed by 
many codices of the Vetus Itala, by the Vulgate, and some 
Fathers. It isa matter of no importance, since the term must 
be understood where it is not expressed. 

In the ninth verse the order of the two terms is προφήτην 
ἐδεῖν in &*, B, Z. Origen and Chrysostom approve this 
reading, as also the critics Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
In all the other authorities the order of the two terms is re- 
versed, and their reading agrees with the parallel passage 
of Luke. 

In the tenth verse yap is omitted by &, B, D, Z; it is 
expressed by all the other uncial codices. The other authori- 
ties are about equally divided for and against it. 

In the fifteenth verse B, D, 32 and K omit axovev. 
Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort also omit it. The other 


authorities all retain it, and it is found in the parallel passages 
of Mark and Luke. 
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In the sixteenth verse of Matthew, D has ἐ ty: ayopa- 
This reading is followed by the Vetus Itala, Vulgate, Syriac, 
Armenian, Ethiopian and Gothic versions. The plural ayopais 
is foundin B,&, Z, etal. In many codices we find in the same 
verse the reading τοῖς erepows: in G, S, U, V, we find ois 
étaipos, which is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian, 
and Ethiopian versions. 

In the second member of the seventeenth verse many 
codices insert ὑμῖν but it is omitted by &, B, D, and Z. 

In the nineteenth verse of Matthew a very important 
variant exists. The reading €pywy is found in &, B*, and 
124. Itis followed by the Coptic and Peshitto versions, and is 
endorsed by Tischendorf. Β΄, and nearly all the other uncial 
codices have τέκνων, which is followed by the Vulgate, the 
Syniac of Cureton, the Gothic, the Ethiopian, and the best 
codices of the Armenian. This reading is also endorsed by 
Origen, Chrysostom, and other Fathers. We shall give our 
opinion of the various readings in the exegesis of the verse. 

In the nineteenth verse of the text of Luke, B, L, R, and Z 
have πρὸς tov Κύριον: the others have πρὸς tov Ἰησοῦν, In 
the same verse, B, L, R, and Z have €étepov, where the others 
have ἄλλον. 

In the twenty-eighth verse of Luke, A, E, G, H, S, U, V, 
ΕΡ A, A, et al., add προφήτης, and Bartorov, The Vulgate, 
Peshitto, and Gothic versions follow this reading. In the 
thirty-second verse of Luke B, ΜΈ and 1 have the reading 
ἃ λέγει, Thisis endorsed by Westcott and Hort. The other 
codices have λέγοντες Or καὶ λέγουσιν͵ 

The status of things which these passages of Scripture 
describe is plainly this. John is in prison by order of Herod 
Antipas. His earthly career is over. As we shall read later 
on, he will be murdered in that same prison, to please the whim 
of a dancing girl. We are firmly persuaded that it had been 
revealed to John that he was not to go forth from his prison 
alive. St. Paul’s approaching death was revealed to Paul; and 
we read that such revelation was made to very many other 
saints, and we believe a fortiort that 1t would be made to that 
exceedingly noble type of sainted manhood, John the Baptist. 
Moved by this prophetic knowledge, John is mainly concerned 
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to attiliate his followers to the Christ, for whom he had been the 
herald. While things are thus with the Baptist, Jesus is 
conducting an intensely active career of preaching and miracle- 
working in the cities of Galilee. These cities are called in the 
text of Matthew ‘‘their cities’; and the pronoun plainly refers 
not to the disciples, but to the men of Galilee. 

It is evident from the text, and also from Mark, VI. 21, 
that John was not kept close prisoner. His disciples were 
permitted to visit him, and from these he learns of the great 
works of the Lamb of God, whom he had baptized in the Jordan. 
Thereupon John elects two of his disciples, and sends them to 
Jesus to ask of him a plain definitive statement concerning his 
Divinity: ‘‘Art thou he that is to come, or are we to look for 
another?” 

Very fitly is the Messiah called ‘“‘he that is to come, ὁ 
épyduevos.”’ This term finds a scriptural basis in Genesis 
XLIX. 10; Ezechiel XXI. 27; Ps. CXVIII. 26, etc. For cen- 
turies God’s predestined ones had looked forward to that 
coming one as the sole comforting hope in a world given over 
to sin and to death. 

We come now to the main point at issue: What was 
John’s motive in sending his disciples to ask Jesus the aforesaid 
question? This is one of the very difficult questions of the 
Gospels. <A great deal has been written upon it, most of which 
it is neither pleasant nor profitable to examine. We shall 
therefore only take up and examine some of the leading 
opinions. 

It was the opinion of Tertullian that John had fallen into 
a state of doubt concerning the character of Jesus, and that in 
the perplexity of his doubt, he sent this embassy to seek greater 
evidence from Jesus. Lamy and Mansel adopt this opinion. 
The common opinion of protestant commentators is that John 
was sorely tried by temptations against faith during his long 
imprisonment; and they believe that the sending of the em- 
bassy is an evidence of his wavering. They point to the 
precedent of Moses, who after the grandest manifestations of 
God’s existence and power, after having conversed with 
Yahveh on Sinai, even Moses doubted in the striking of the 
rock in the desert. Schegg and Schanz, though they speak 
guardedly, seem to incline to this opinion. 
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We deem it our first duty to refute this opinion, which 
seems to us false and pernicious, and which robs John of all the 
glory which by all proofs is the Baptist’s due. John wasa man 
sent by God to give testimony of the light; of what worth was 
his testimony, if he himself doubted? The Spirit of God told 
him that Jesus was the Christ, and the revelation had been 
confirmed by the descent of the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
dove at the baptism of Christ. On former occasions, when the 
disciples of John discussed with him the character of Jesus, 
there is no accent of doubt in his words, as he declares that 
Jesus is the bridegroom, and he himself only the friend of the 
bridegroom. And, moreover, the occasion that prompted 
John to send the embassy to Jesus was the intelligence of Jesus’ 
wonderful works, which had come to John in prison, and which 
was certainly of a nature to confirm his existing faith. Finally, 
the eulogy of John by Jesus himself, uttered after the departure 
of the embassy, would be absurd, if John had doubted. For 
doubt in the mind of John, after the evidence accorded him, 
would have been grievous sin; and Jesus could not have praised 
so highly any man who, at the very moment of receiving the 
praise, had given evidence of the most terrible doubt. 

The doubt of Moses furnishes no reasonable foundation for 
the aforesaid opinion. It is true that Moses was moved by 
some degree of doubt in striking the rock at the waters of 
Meribah. For this doubt he was not permitted to enter the 
Promised Land, but died in the Mountains of Moab. But in 
the first place, the doubt of Moses did not regard the existence 
of God, nor the existence of God’s attributes. But seeing the 
widespread iniquity of his people, Moses feared that perhaps 
Yahveh might not exercise his power in a miraculous way to 
give drink to an unbelieving people. It was one of those 
peculiar conditions of the mind which is compatible with full 
faith in all the essentials of religion. And Moses’ punishment 
was in reality slight. He fulfilled his mission, and God took 
him before his entry into the Promised Land; but he saw that 
land, and knew that he had fulfilled his mission. His taking 
off before entering the land was a mere trifle. He had lived 
the full span of man’s life, and he was not rejected by God. 
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Moses is a type of the Old Law; Palestine is a type of 
Heaven; Joshua is a type of Jesus the Redeemer. The Old 
Law conducted the chosen seed through the dreary desert of the 
centuries of paganism that preceded the Redemption, but it 
could not bring man into a full possession of life. It stopped 
at the entrance to Heaven, and the second Joshua brought man 
through baptism, of which the Jordan is the type, into the 
inheritance of the sons of God. 

Now the case of John is different. Had he entertained the 
doubt of which they speak, he would have been guilty of a 
doubt which attacks the very foundation of the New Covenant ; 
he would have been guilty of a doubt that would have rendered 
his mission abortive; for he was a voice sent by God to testify 
to men that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God; and if the 
voice itself became uncertain, how should it beget faith in 
others, while itself doubted? Wherefore we conclude that 
every attempt to expound the passage must admit as a first 
principle that John the Baptist was not moved by any personal 
doubt concerning the Messiahship of Jesus Christ. 

There remains but one way to explain the action of John, 
and to comprehend it fully; let us in spirit place ourselves in 
the prison with John. Disciples have just come to him, and 
they relate the mighty works of Jesus of Nazareth. They have 
not John’s faith; they are perplexed to know what manner of 
man this prophet of Galilee is, who is eclipsing the glory of their 
master. There was always a certain party spirit in many of 
the disciples of John, which moved them to look with disfavor 
on the growing fame of Jesus. 

Now John’s career was practically over, and he knew it. 
He had been sent to draw men to Jesus, and he had fulfilled his 
mission well. His great aim now is to confirm his disciples in 
the following of Christ before leaving them. And he deliber- 
ates within himself how he may best accomplish that end. It 
is not enough that he knows that Jesus is the Son of God, he 
must make his followers firmly believe it. He has told them 
many a time and oft that such is the truth, but still they doubt. 
Perhaps they complain that Jesus has not clearly declared 
himself to be the Son of God. And John judges it best to send 
representatives of his followers to Jesus that they may have a 
definite proof that Jesus is the Christ. 
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John was not acquainted with all the designs of Jesus. 
They were but little together in life. The veil of mystery that 
enshrouded the life of the Son of God was only partially lifted 
to John. John himself had evidence enough for his own per- 
sonal faith, but he wished for more for his followers. He knew 
that to men sent to Jesus in his name, Jesus would disclose all 
that was necessary. If he said to them that Jesus was the 
Christ, his words, it is true, would have the weight of a testi- 
mony ; but when we consider the infinite distance that separates 
earth from Heaven, and that this great distance is bridged over 
by faith alone, we must realize what strong supports that 
bridge must have. John could speak and testify to the truth 
but the testimony of Christ ‘backed by the sensible and true 
avouch” of the disciples’ eyes would be stronger; and John 
simply sends them to the greater source of truth. John’s 
action is the action of a man absolutely sure of the issue; it is 
the action of a man impatient of the weakness of words to con- 
vey a truth, which possessed him, and which he would deliver 
to the whole world. Ina word, we may conceive of the ques- 
tion being addressed to John by his disciples: ‘‘Is this Prophet 
of Galilee the promised Messiah?”” And Johnanswers: ‘‘Go to 
him in my name; see him, hear him; see his works, and ye shall 
nevermore doubt.”’ Finally, the action of John was providen- 
tial, for it produced one more proof in that series of proofs upon 
which the faith of the world rests. 

We have next to deal with the conduct of Jesus towards 
John’s disciples. The more accurate synoptist Luke tells us 
that Jesus at the very time of the coming of the embassy had 
wrought many miracles of healing of all manner of human ills. 
Christ based the authenticity of his mission, and his claim to 
the Sonship of God, not merely upon words. Any man can 
speak words. His words were good, for no man ever spoke as 
he did speak, but he asked not the faith of the world on the 
strength of words alone. He told the world plainly who he 
was, and his mission, and then he confirmed his claim by works 
which no man, nor no spirit can do, unless God be with him. 
Hence to the embassy of John he replies not by words, but asks 
them to receive the testimony of his deeds. Christ says to the 
disciples of John: ‘Go and relate to John what you have 
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heard and seen.”’ What they had seen related to the works of 
which they had been present witnesses; what they had heard 
related to the things testified to by others who had been eye- 
witnesses of them. It is quite probable that the Lord raised 
no dead to life before the eyes of these disciples; it is quite 
probable that no lepers were healed in their sight; but these 
deeds were done at other times, before many witnesses, and the 
knowledge of the deeds could be received from many fide dignt 
witnesses. 

In Isaiah, XXXV. 5, 6, it had been prophesied that by 
the power of the Messiah “‘the eyes of the blind should be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf should be unstopped,”’ that 
“the lame should leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.” By the proving force of his works Jesus proved to the 
embassy of John that he was the Christ of prophecy. 

Man desires to know truth, and labors to know truth. He 
will spend years of close persevering study to acquire the 
knowledge of a foreign tongue, or of the science of law or 
medicine, or of civil engineering. But many will not give an 
hour of serious, honest thought to learn aught of redemption 
through Jesus Christ. 

Three truths are paramount in the life of man: That God 
the Creator exists: That the soul is immortal and destined for 
eternal life: And that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 
Much is dark and obscure in the life of man, but these truths 
are not obscure. Doubt which attacks these is wicked. The 
former two are confirmed by the third. It is the one eternal 
basic truth around which to aggregate and locate all high 
truths. No voice which has come to us from above is as clear, 
and certain as that of Jesus, and he has told us enough so that 
by the aid of faith we may follow him into life. 

Moreover, Jesus points out to the embassy of John the 
Baptist not alone the proofs of his mission, which had already , 
been given, but the whole series of his wondrous works. Some 
of these they saw; of some they heard from others; more they 
would witness, and hear of afterward. What they saw and 
heard were sufficient to hold them in faith till the subsequent 
miracles should confirm them in the belief that Jesus was the 
Son of God. Hence it is not necessary that Jesus at that time 
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should have raised any dead. It was simply necessary that his 
deeds should attest the residence in him of a power that could 
raise the dead, and that this power should at some time accom- 
plish such effect. Jesus wished them simply to bear witness 
to the tenor of his public life, all of which they could not then 
know, but of which enough could be known to judge of the 
character of the whole. 

It 15. singularly moving that the Lord Jesus should wish 
the character of his life to be judged from his relations to the 
poor and afflicted. What a lesson to the proud egotism of the 
world! Misery may so invade the life of man that every 
avenue of hope may be stopped save one. The most wretched 
of humanity, if he be turned away from sin, may look straight 
up to Heaven, and see in the merciful Redeemer his friend, a 
friend not oblivious of the pain and sorrow of the poor, but 
holding the best gifts in his hand to be given in a better exist- 
ence, after the purifying fire of tribulation shall have purged 
away what was base alloy, and shall have left the pure gold. 
But on the contrary, how sad is the condition of the afflicted 
man who believes not? The present world has turned against 
him. No vision of the future world sustains him; life becomes 
for him an insupportable burden. What is it to live, when 
hope is dead? Truth moves not the intelligence; the heart is 
hard and without feeling. With a blank, fixed stare the de- 
spairing man looks out upon a greedy, unfeeling world. 
Human voices sound hollow in his ears; no friend consoles 
him. <A sense of infinite abandonment seizes upon him. And 
then the journals the next morning tell of one who died by his 
own hand. <And this phase of life grows apace; as unbelief 
and discontent fasten themselves upon the people. 

Faith and love of God afford sure comfort in the deepest 
human sorrow. To the righteous man comes that sweet 
message from Heaven: 


They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
Though he goeth on his way weeping, bearing forth 
the seed; 
He shall come again with joy, bringing his sheaves.” 
ΡΟ ΧΑ 5,6 [Vule CXXY]. 
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One of the most fatal mistakes is to seek from man’s 
present life what it is not ordained by God to give. Man’s 
present life is not a resting and an enjoyment: it is a painful 
journey to life, and peace, and happiness. It is a day’s hard 
labor, a preparation by fire for a better existence. In tears 
and labor we are sowing the seed; the joy of the harvest comes 
not here. The hard labor of the day will be ended, the harvest 
of our lives will be reaped, when the Master calls us home to 
eternal lifein hiskingdom. Hence to divert our attention from 
the end of our lives; to fix our interest on transitory things; 
giving them a value which they have not, is supreme folly. 
Such mistaken aim causes those bitter, hopeless regrets to the 
man who is summoned to leave forever the things which he has 
loved. <A voice from hell comes to us through the Holy Ghost 
making known the eternal remorse of those who live for this 
world: ‘Therefore we have erred from the way of truth, and 
the light of justice hath not shined unto us, and the sun of 
understanding hath not risen upon us. We wearied ourselves 
in the way of iniquity and destruction, and have walked 
through hard ways, but the way of the Lord we have not 
known. What hath pride profited us? Or what advantage 
have boastful riches brought us? All those things are passed 
away like a shadow, and like a post that runneth on, and asa 
ship that passeth through the waves: whereof when it is gone 
by, the trace cannot be found, nor the path of its keel in the 
waters: or as when a bird flieth through the air, of whose pas- 
sage no mark can be found, but only the sound of the wings 
beating the light air, and parting it by the force of her flight; 
she moved her wings and hath flown through, and there is no 
mark afterward found of her way: or as when an arrow is shot 
at a mark, the cleft air presently cometh together again so that 
the passage thereof is not known: so we also being born, forth- 
with ceased to be; and have been able to show no mark of 
power, but we are consumed in our wickedness. Such things 
as these the sinners said in hell. For the hope of the wicked is 
as dust which is blown away with the wind, and asa thin foam 
which is dispersed by the storm; and a smoke that is scattered 
abroad by the wind; and as the remembrance of a guest of one 
day that passeth by.’’-—Wisdom V. 6-15. 
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It is a dreadful message: it is substantially what the rich 
glutton asked Abraham to do, to send one from hell to testify to 
his kindred. But the voice obtains a lmited hearing, and 
many will not realize that ‘‘our time is as the passing of a 
shadow, and there is no going back of our end: for it is fast 
sealed and no man returneth.’’—Ibid. I. 5. 

The next element in the discourse that claims our atten- 
tion is the statement of Jesus: ‘‘Blessed is he who shall find no 
occasion of stumbling in me.’”’ The greatest failure in life 15 
the failure to apprehend Christ for what he is, and the failure 
to shape one’s life by that knowledge. Christ came with the 
intention of saving humanity, and with the power necessary 
to accomplish such result. A conspiracy of opposing causes’ 
may work the defeat of a man’s projects in everything else, save 
in salvation. Here a man can not fail, except by his own fault. 
That fault may exist in many different forms. A man may 
openly protest that he wants to believe, but can not. He 
deceives himself. He is holding something in his heart which 
excludes faith, and he has not the obedience of faith. Christ 
never abandons humanity. He is in the world to-day to do 
the same thing that he worked for during the years of his mortal 
life on earth. The same causes oppose him. Man judges by 
the external show of things. The world makes use of this 
characteristic of human souls to lead the poor dupes astray. 
Now mere appearances were against Christ. He professed to 
be the Son of God, and yet he was a man with a man’s natural 
needs and necessities. He was born of poor parents in a 
humble station; he was a poor artisan’s son. These facts 
caused many to find an occasion of stumbling in him. And 
many did refuse to believe in him, because they knew his hum- 
ble origin. But more than all this, the occasion of the stumbling 
would be the period of his sufferings. It is unnecessary to 
state that the stumbling signifies doubt or unbelief in Christ’s 
real Messianic character. The Apostles persevered in some 
kind of trust in the Messiahship of Jesus until the tragedy of 
Calvary was being enacted, and then was fulfilled the predic- 
tion of the Lord: ‘‘All ye shall be moved to stumble in me this 
night.’ The failure to apprehend the character of Jesus in his 
career of self-abasement was the great evil to which mortals 
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were prone; and with terrible emphasis does Jesus declare that 
blessed is the man who is so strong that he will not stagger at 
the ‘foolishness of the cross.”’ 

The spirit that moved man thus to stagger was the spirit 
of the world. It is not dead. It fails to see the sublime 
grandeur of God’s action in the humble life of the Church. It 
longs for heroes who are great in the eyes of the world. It 
moves a man to judge by outward appearances. Men filled 
with this spirit would follow Jesus, while he drew from all men 
admiration by his signs and miracles, but when he was mocked 
as a fool, and beaten, and crucified, then they fled from him. 

Christ is identified with his Church; his life is her life. If 
it were fashionable to belong to the Church, if the glory reserved 
for the Church Triumphant were given to the Church Militant, 
men would readily come into her fold. In fact, men have 
invented a certain counterfeit fashion of religion which is 
popular; it is a people’s religion, an age’s religion, and for that 
very reason to be distrusted. The rank and the intelligence, 
the station and the opulence of the country are professedly with 
this false fashion of religion. A man may go with it without 
self-denial or any personal abiding faith. It condemns law- 
lessness and vulgarity; but in it there is nothing of the super- 
natural, no renunciation of the world. It is a cold soulless 
worldliness in its most insidious form. The Catholic Church 
isnot popular. Men try to proclaim that there will be finally a 
great popular going over to the Church. It is vain to hope for 
such event. The spirit of the world is not changing its char- 
acter; the spirit of the world and the spirit of the Church are 
essentially opposed. Oft where men imagine that a popular 
movement is setting in towards the Church, the reality is that 
in individual cases the spirit of the world has so invaded the 
Church that the sharp lines of distinction between the Church 
and the world are obscured, and men draw closer to the Church, 
because they imagine that she is not opposed to their worldly 
ideas. The Church of Christ must go through the phase of 
Christ’s mortal life of humiliation, and blessed is the man who 
finds not occasion of stumbling in her. Men have composed 
and dressed out what is the mere natural product of the human 
heart and called it religion, the religion of the day. They have 
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given this product a general coloring taken from Christianity. 
They use words and make professions in the language of 
Scripture. But this is not the religion of Christ. It is a 
pleasant and easy religion; all the terrors of guilt and pros- 
pective punishment are eliminated. But this is not the 
religion of Christ, which says: ‘‘Narrow is the gate and strait- 
ened the way that leads to life, and few there be that find it.” 
and we must “‘strive to enter in at the narrow gate.” 
Multitudes were present when the embassy came from the 
Baptist. His question and Jesus’ answer were of a nature to 
move them to believe in Jesus as the Son of God. The mes- 
sengers from John now take their departure, and then Jesus, 
turning to the assembled multitudes, in glowing terms praises 
his great precursor, while he rebukes the people for their sterile 
admiration of John. He would not speak the praises of John 
in the hearing of John’s disciples, for that would have the 
semblance of adulation; but when they are gone, he gives 
utterance to the finest expressions of praise that words can 


eXpress. 
It is a well known fact that very many went out to the 
Jordan to hear John. <A great popular movement was excited 


by his preaching. It was a novel thing to go out and see this 
man who had lived his life in the desert, who was so austere 
and unworldly, who spoke such impassioned words. [Ὁ ap- 
pealed to the natural feeling of curiosity in man. It became 
a fashion in Israel to be a follower of John. But the defect was 
that in the great mass of those who went to hear John there was 
no depth of religious convictions. They listened to John while 
it pleased their fancy to do so, but they would not accept the 
Messiah of whom John was the herald. Therefore the main 
intention of Jesus in the following discourse 15 to reprehend the 
people for their sinful folly in showing so much activity in the 
great movement of John, and yet rejecting the logical and 
inevitable consequence to which that movement was ordered. 

The Lord Jesus takes for granted that the people had been 
drawn to the Jordan by the intense desire to see the Baptist. 
In the second place, he very forcibly portrays the greatness of 
John. The substance of the argumentation is simple. 7 te 
have seen John; ye have seen that he is no creature of human 
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favor, no worldling; but a man of God. Yea, and I, who have 
the power to speak even to the heart of man, so that deception 
is impossible, tell you that he is the legate of the Most High; 
that his words are the words of God by the medium of human 
speech. And John testifies that Iam the Messiah, the Son of 
God; and ye will not receive it.”’ 

In the first question of Jesus: ‘‘ What went ye out into 
the wilderness to behold? a reed shaken with the wind?” 
Knabenbauer believes that the reed must be taken literally. 
Along the banks of the Jordan the reed was not an uncommon 
sight, and he believes that in sarcastic irony the Lord Jesus 
chides their profitless journey, as though it were as vain in 
effect as the idle journey of a man who had no greater object in 
going out than to witness a reed bending itself before the face 
of the wind. Schegg endorses this opinion. The common 
opinion of other writers accepts the words of the Lord in a 
metaphorical sense. The reed is a tall slender plant, very 
phant, and bending readily in the direction of the wind, at the 
least breath of wind that acts upon it. It will move as readily 
in one direction as another, provided only the slightest wind 
blow toward that quarter. Hence it is taken as a symbol of 
inconstant, wavering, shifting souls, who can be easily moved 
in their purposes and conduct by the force of peculiar in- 
fluences. While the wind blows from a certain quarter, they 
readily go with it; and if the wind changes its course, they 
change theirs. 

John was not sucha man. Neither does the interrogative 
sentence of Christ imply that such idea of John’s character had 
at any time possessed men’s minds. It is simply a forcible 
form of speech to assert the firm, constant, intrepid character 
of the Baptist. John merited in the fullest degree the epithet 
of “‘tenax propositi.’”’ He was a fit man to present to men the 
call of God “‘to do penance, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
end,” 

There are not many men in any age like the Baptist. 
When there is a great work to be done by God through human 
agents, God finds fitting ones to doit. He carefully selects his 
agent, and he gives grace commensurate to the task. Thus he 
called Abraham to be the founder of his chosen people; thus 
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he called Moses to be his lawgiver; thus he called the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to be the mother of his Son; and thus he called 
John the Baptist. 

A most important work was committed to John. The 
vital interests involved made it necessary that a man be chosen 
who should do his work well; and God, who knows the hearts 
of all men, raised up a man equal to the need. And John most 
faithfully performed the work which he was called to do. 
There was no disappointment to God in John’s work. And the 
men who rejected the testimony of John, did so because their 
hearts were evil. 

We must remember that all the grandeur of the Baptist is 
a direct proof of Jesus’ claim to be the Son of God. John wasa 
witness whom men ought to trust, and he has testified clearly. 
The intention of the second interrogatory sentence of Christ 1s 
to bring out in strong relief the penitential and unworldly life 
of John. 

The form of the question presupposes that by common 
consent of both speaker and hearers a negative answer has been 
rendered to the first question. 

One of the chief ways in which the spirit of the world mani- 
fests itself is the use of fine apparel, and luxurious ways of 
living. John’s raiment and food stand in strong contrast to 
what worldly men seek after. With telling emphasis the Lord 
asserts that a man imbued with the spirit of the world would 
not seek the wilderness as a habitation. We do not hold it as 
probable that the Lord here alluded specifically to the palace of 
Antipas. He is simply contrasting the pomp and pageantry of 
the world with the severe austerity of the Baptist. The spirit 
of the world surrounds itself with comforts, and shrinks from 
renunciation and mortification of the flesh; but John turned his 
back on the world and its lusts; and the spiritual side of his 
nature waxed strong, in its freedom from the enfeebling fetters 
of worldly interests. It is not necessary here to describe again 
the manner of John’s life in the wilderness. His life has been 
fully described in our commentary on Matthew, III. 4, 5. 

In both these questions, the Lord employs that form of 
speech by which a statement is strengthened by introducing a 
question concerning that which one wishes to deny of a subject, 
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in such a way that the necessity of the negative reply is implied 
in the discourse, and assumed by the speaker. Having now 
brought out some of the grand characteristics of John, he pro- 
ceeds by a climax to the third interrogatory sentence, which 
expects an affirmative answer which he himself gives, and then 
strengthens it by asserting that John is something more than 
a prophet. 

The first point to clear up here is in what sense John may 
be called a prophet. We have seen, John I. 23-25, that John 
disclaimed to be a prophet; and yet Christ clearly says that he 
is not only a prophet, but the greatest of the prophets. The 
function of a prophet in Israel was to to be the spokesman of 
Yahveh to his people. He was usually gifted with knowledge 
of future events, and of things hidden from human minds. He 
was supreme over priest and king in dealing with the Most 
High. 

We have seen in our commentary of John, I. 23-25, that 
the Pharisees asked John whether he were the great Prophet 
for whom Israel had long waited. As this expected Prophet 
was none other than the Messiah John denied that he were such 
prophet. Neither was John a prophet of future events, but one 
sent to announce a present event. 

John did not belong to the series of prophets. The 
prophets predicted future events; John did nothing of this. 
His work was unique. He had received a message from God, 
not that the Messiah was to come, but that he was already on 
earth, and his sole function was to prepare for his entrance on 
the stage of public life, and to bear witness to the truth that 
Jesus was the Son of God. 

But Jesus in his present affirmation accepts the word 
prophet in its highest sense, as an authorized legate of God, as 
a man commissioned by God to speak in God’s name, and 
execute his designs among men. John was all of this, and by 
the exaltedness of the office which he fulfilled for Yahveh, he 
was greater than the other prophets. 

The words of the Lord in the tenth verse of Matthew are 
taken from MalachilII.1. Theoriginalreadsthus: ‘‘Behold, 
I send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me.”’ 
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The Lord adapts the prophetic words to the present theme by 
making them the direct utterance of the Eternal Father to his 
divine Son. 

John the Baptist is the messenger of the Most High, sent 
by God for one great aim, to go before his Christ to prepare for 
his coming. As no decisive event of history can be compared 
to the Incarnation, so the sublimity of John’s character is 
sought from the importance of the office entrusted to him by 
God. 

The eleventh verse of Matthew, which corresponds to the 
twenty-eighth verse of Luke, is difficult to interpret. In the 
passage John is compared with all mankind, and it is declared 
that there is not any greater than he. There is no specific 
class designated by the phrase: ‘‘— them that are born of 
woman.”’ It is simply an emphatic Hebrew phrase to desig- 
nate humanity. 

The first point to be determined is the basis of the com- 
parison; that is to say, what entity forms the foundation of 
John’s exaltedness among those born of woman. Some have 
judged this to be the personal sanctity of John the Baptist. 
This is the opinion of Maldonatus, who cites many Fathers as 
its defenders, and criticizes as heretical the contrary opinion. 
The advocates of this opinion exempt Christ and his Blessed 
Mother from the comparison. Maldonatus declares that John 
is only compared with the saints of the Old Law; whereas 
Christ and his Virgin Mother pertain to the New Law. Augus- 
tine declares that the words of Christ do not deny that any 
saint of the Old Law is equal to John in sanctity, but simply 
make John second to none of them. 

St. Jerome also is of like opinion: ‘“‘Christ did not prefer 
John before all other prophets, patriarchs, and men, but made 
the others not superior to John: for it does not follow, if none 
are greater than John, that he is greater than the others; but it 
is asserted that John has an equality with the others.”’ 

It seems more probable, however, that Christ did not 
make the basis of the comparison the personal sanctity of John, 
but the dignity of the office which John was called by God to 


perform. 


— 
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Many proofs exist of the eminent sanctity of John. He 
was conceived by miracle, sanctified in his mother’s womb, and 
his greatness before the Lord was foretold by inspired utter- 
ance. His life was most unworldly and holy, and Jesus cer- 
tainly in the general tenor of all his remarks concerning him 
implies that John is a great saint. But it does not seem that, 
in the present instance, Christ’s argumentation is based on the 
personal sanctity of the Baptist. 

John pertained to the Old Law. He was the grandest 
voice in that first alliance. The prophets of old had spoken 
great prophecies of the Christ. They had told of his coming; 
of his sufferings; and of his glory. They had upheld the faith 
and hope of the men of that day in the coming Redeemer. But 
to John was given a far greater office. To him was given the 
sublime message to tell the children of men, not that their 
Redeemer was coming, but that he wascome. He was chosen 
to baptize the Son of God; to point him out to the people, 
saying: ‘‘Behold, the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 

In corroboration of the opinion which we here adopt, some 
adduce proof from the parallel passage of St. Luke, VII. 28, 
where some authorities have the reading: ‘‘Among them that 
are born of women there is no greater prophet than John.”’ 
This reading is found in A, and D, and is adopted by the 
Vulgate, Syriac and Armenian versions. It has also good 
patristic authority, and is defended by Tischendorf. Of 
course, if the reading were authentic, it would strengthen our 
opinion; since in that case, John would only be compared with 
the preceding prophets, and the inference would be natural that 
the Lord is not comparing the personal qualities of John with 
those of the preceding prophets, but affirming the greatness of 
the event which the Lord was working through John. The 
greatness of a prophet was always measured not by the personal 
sanctity of his life but by the message of his words, and the 
power of hisdeeds. No prophet had ever delivered so great a 
message as did John in bearing witness to the Son of God, and 
no preceding prophet did such a great work as did John in 


preparing the people for the public appearance of the Son of 
God. 
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We must admit that the doubtfulness of the reading of St. 
Luke takes somewhat from the proof thence drawn; but yet 
Christ is certainly comparing John with men of like character, 
and his mention of John as more than a prophet naturally 
implies that he had them in mind in making the comparison. 
Hence we believe that the Lord identifies John with his mission ; 
and that he declares that the movement of John was the most 
important event in the world’s history up to that point. 
Though John’s superiority over the preceding prophets is not 
explicitly affirmed here, we judge that it is implied by the 
context and general plan of the argument. 

The second member of the proposition of the Lord is not 
less difficult than the first. It 1s again a question of compari- 
son, and two difficulties confront us. First, itis not clear whom 
Christ means by the “‘lesser in the kingdom of Heaven’’; and 
secondly, it is difficult to determine the basis of the comparison. 

St. Augustine gave it as his opinion that the kingdom of 
Heaven in the present passage meant the universality of the 
angels; and he believed that the lesser one in that kingdom, 
spoken of by the Lord, meant the least of the angels. Hence 
he would interpret it that the least of the angels in Heaven is 
greater than John the Baptist. This opinion has no proba- 
bility. There would be no point in the Lord’s argument if he 
made such a comparison. 

Bede and Jerome believe that the Lord is comparing John 
with the saints in Heaven. This opinion is open to the same 
objection as the opinion of Augustine, and moreover, it does 
not seem to be true that the least of the blessed is greater than 
John, especially as at that time none of the saints had yet 
entered the state of the Beatific Vision. 

Much more probable is the opinion which interprets the 
words of Christ to be a comparison between the Old and New 
Testaments. John is taken as the grandest representative of 
the Old Testament, and is compared with a lesser in dignity in 
the New Covenant established by Christ; and the surpassing 
excellence of the New Testament is affirmed by the declaration 
that this lesser representative is greater than the greatest 
representative of the Old Testament. The least son is greater 
than the greatest slave: the first law was the law of fear and 
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bondage; the law of Christ is the law of love and sonship. This 
opinion in its best form does not compare the personal sanctity 
of John with the sanctity of the aforesaid lesser one of the New 
Alliance. This opinion is supported by good authority. St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, Tostatus, Toleti, Maldonatus, Calmet, 
Bisping, Schegg, Reischl, Grimm, Schanz, and Fillion advocate 
it. Among modern protestants Keil, Weiss, Mansel and others 
are cited in support of it. 

The kingdom of Heaven here ΤΕΣ ΘΗΝ ds is the New Testa- 
ment, the new salvific order of things established by Christ, in 
its most universal concept. Hence it embraces all the beings, 
and modes of being, and forces of that grand new order. This 
great new creation is contrasted with the Old Testament, which 
found its highest degree of perfection in John, who pointed out 
tothe world its Redeemer. The first alliance did not save men; 
it merely led men to the coming Redeemer; and it found its 
fulfilment when its greatest representative announced the ful- 
filment of centuries of prophetic utterances. 

Now when Christ entered upon the labors of his public 
life, John was at the zenith of his glory; and Christ was one 
who stood in the midst of the people, and whom they knew 
not. As the Baptist himself declared, Christ was to increase, 
while he himself was to decrease. At the moment therefore of 
Christ’s interview with the embassy of John, Christ stood 
lower in glory and fame with the people than did John. 

We must here remark that the Greek term μικρότερος in 
the text, being the comparative degree of the adjective, evi- 
dently imports a comparison between some being in the king- 
dom of Christ and St. John the Baptist; that it does not say 
that such person is the least in the kingdom of Heaven; but only 
that in comparison with the Baptist, such a one is lesser than 
he. Hence by this analysis it is plainly evident that the Lord’s 
statement means that there is some one existing in the new 
order of things, who in the estimation of men was inferior to 
John, but who in reality was greater. This being can be no 
other than the Lord Jesus himself. He was in the kingdom of 
Christ, because he wasits Creator. His creation was destined to 
succeed the movement of John as the daylight succeeds the 
dawn, or as the perfect picture of the painter is wrought upon 
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the lines of the rough sketch. All the greatness predicated in 
the present passage of John was his in virtue of the relation that 
he bare to the Christ; a fortiort therefore Christ himself was 
greater than his precursor. And yet in the estimation of men 
he was lesser. 

It is a veiled manner of speaking, but with Christ such is 
the usual manner of speaking of himself. <A certain veil of 
mystery must invest his life until he should arise from the dead. 
It requires the after light of the grand consummation of Christ’s 
resurrection to reveal the full significance of Christ’s words and 
deeds. The Lord was accustomed to speak of himself in com- 
parison with Israel’s heroes, and declare his greatness over 
them. Thus he compares himself with Jonah and with Solomon 
in Matthew, XII. 41, 42. It was good to teach men this truth, 
for men can not know too well the exaltedness of the character 
of the Redeemer. 

Our opinion is not deficient in extrinsic authority. It has 
for advocates Chrysostom, Theophylactus, Euthymius, the 
Opus Imperfectum, Bruno, Faber Stapulensis, Cajetan, 
Jansenius, Barradius, Sylveira; and among _ protestants, 
Arnoldi. Though this opinion was not adopted by Suarez, he 
judged it very probable. 

The twelfth and thirteenth verses of Matthew furnish 
matter for widely divergent opinions. Parallel verses exist in 
St. Luke. XVI. 16. The order of the verses in Luke seems to be 
preferable: ‘The Law and the Prophets were until John: from 
that time the Gospel of the kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man entereth violently into it.’’ One can see at a glance 
that Luke’s presentation is clearer. 

The first member of the present verse of Luke, which 
corresponds to the thirteenth verse of Matthew’s text, makes 
known that at the advent of the Baptist, God adopted a new 
method of dealing with the world. His communication to the 
world hitherto had been the Law of Moses, and the subsequent 
inspired writings here specified under the general head of ‘‘the 
Prophets.’’ These spoke of the kingdom of Heaven as a future 
thing; something that a man could not obtain present posses- 
sion of, but for which he was bidden to hope. The Lord lays 
stress on the specific sense of the verb προφητεύειν, ‘‘to predict 
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future things.’’ He thereby calls attention to the difference 
between the two testaments. The first testament was an 
economy of types and promises; the kingdom of Christ is the 
fulfilment of all, and the actual reality. The kingdom of Christ 
was properly inaugurated by John, when he pointed to the Son 
of God, and declared to the world that Christ was to take away 
the world’s sin. 

Hence it follows logically that man’s religious obligation 
was different after that great event from what it had been be- 
fore. In the days of prophecy, a man was right before God if 
he held firmly to the hope of a coming Messiah; but now that 
such Messiah has come and founded his kingdom, man’s duty 
is to enter into that kingdom. Christ describes the manner of 
entry into that kingdom by a bold figurative use of language. 
He says that from the days of John the kingdom of Heaven 
suffers violence, and the men of violence take it by force. The 
passive voice of the Greek verb βιάζεται, which we render to 
suffer violence, more properly means to be carried by force or 
assault. The Lord is speaking of the gaining of a kingdom, 
and he employs military terms to describe the achievement. 
In the history of the world many kingdoms have been obtained 
by armed force, and men of might have seized them. It is an 
easy truth to understand. The Lord employs this well-known 
fact in human affairs to illustrate the manner of a man’s entry 
into the kingdom of Heaven. Of course the language is figura- 
tive. In saying that from the days of John the kingdom of 
Heaven suffers violence, he means to say that since such 
event, it existed on earth, capable of being obtained by the as- 
sault of the men of violence. And such men were from that day 
conducting this assault, and thereby entering into possession 
of the kingdom. We must now explain the bold metaphors. 
The assault which takes the kingdom of Heaven is the effect 
of spiritual activity. Heaven is not for drones and sluggards. 
Its possession is a great achievement requiring thought and 
action. The men of violence are men of strong faith, of 
tenacity of purpose in the service of God; positive men, men 
of religious principles, men whose faith is bound up with their 
lives, men who have put on Jesus Christ, and whose lives are 
conformed to his divine life. There is no truer conception of 
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the Christian life than that it is a warfare requiring in the super- 
natural order that courage, energy, and endurance that 
characterize the good soldier in the wars of men. 

Now the opposing forces which render an assault necessary 
do not come from the kingdom for whose possession we are 
fighting. Thev are foes of the kingdom and of us, and they 
endeavor to block our way thither. The devil is always there, 
and always active; the spirit of the world is there, the lust of 
the flesh is there, the vainglory of life is there, pleasure is there ; 
and all these foes must be vanquished, that we may gain posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ; and they must be kept down by 
valiant fighting, while we are in this phase of the kingdom's 
existence, else they would soon retake it, and cast us out. 

It is a powerful plea for spiritual activitv. A kingdom 
awaits man’s conquest. A kingdom of whose greatness the 
mind of man can form no adequate idea, whose glory surpasses 
the power of the thought of man, can be obtained by man’s 
activity. The achievement is possible; nay more, is certain if 
man will do what in him lies. Man knows the way, and the 
method by which to make the successful assault. In the 
assault he will be helped by God who created the kingdom, 
and if he be faithful, he can not fail. All that is required of 
man is honest, faithful thought and energetic action; and yet 
how cold man remains? how little the appeal of Christ moves 
him? and how easily man turns aside from the great achieve- 
ment to waste the energies of his life on creatures of a day? 
Behold the deeds of Alexander, Hannibal, Julius Cesar, and 
Napoleon! And what have they gained by that great expense 
of energy? the empty echo of their names on the lips of 
mortals. How much truer and better is the life of St. Paul, or 
St. John the Baptist, or St. John the Evangelist; in fact, of any 
of the saints of God? The present text of Scripture should 
stimulate us to emulate the heroes of God, and give to the 
acquisition of the kingdom of Heaven the best thought and 
energy of our being. Very little of real good is ever accom- 
plished without a preceding struggle with the powers of evil. 
The present text should be a perpetual admonition that in 
order to be good citizens of the kingdom of Christ, there is need 
that we put on the armor of righteousness, and engage in a 
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determined warfare against the powers of darkness. The 
power of the world is mighty. Pleasure is pleasant ; money is 
alluring; love of life is strong. All these forces are continually 
acting. If we allow ourselves to drift, we shall go with them. 
We must therefore put away apathy and spiritual indolence, 
and take the kingdom by a holy violence; by the holy violence 
of persistent prayer; by the holy violence of unwavering 
faith; by the holy violence of the subjugation of our passions, 
by the holy violence of renunciation and self-denial; by the 
holy violence of forcing ourselves to take up our cross, and 
follow Jesus into his kingdom. 

The Lord Jesus invited to this holy violence when he 
declared that ‘‘he that hateth his life shall find it’’; that,“‘If any 
man cometh unto me and hateth not his own father, and mother 
and wife, and children, and brothers, and sisters, yea and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.”—Luke XIV. 26. 
Here are enumerated the created objects that a man loves 
most. The climax is life itself. It is not without doing vio- 
lence to the propensities of our nature that we place above all 
these things the love of God. It is by the holy violence that 
wins Heaven that a man leaves the pleasures offered by the 
world, and takes up the cross, and follows our Lord. The 
Apostles and the martyrs of God took Heaven by this holy 
violence. The sturdy soldiers of Christ in every age have risen 
by it to the eternal glory of the elect. It is the characteristic 
of men of Christian character, of men who never barter prin- 
ciple for advantage, of men who have a divine purpose in life, 
of men who in all things seek first the kingdom of God. 

In Malachi, IV. 5, it is written: ‘‘Behold, I will send you 
Eliah the prophet before the great and terrible day of the Lord 
come.’’ In virtue of that promise Israel expected that Eliah 
should come before the advent of the Messiah. So, for in- 
stance when John declared that he was preparing for the 
Messiah, they asked him if he were Eliah. There seems not to 
have been a clear idea in the minds of the people of the first 
and second coming of the Messiah. Hence it was a cause of 
perplexity in considering the claims of Jesus that Eliah had 
not yet come. 
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To meet this objection Christ declares that the Eliah of the 
first coming had come. By the modifying clause: ‘‘And if ye 
are willing to receive it,’ the Lord plainly indicates that he is 
not speaking in the hteral sense, but figuratively. In sub- 
stance he says: ‘What Eliah the prophet will be to me at my 
second coming, this is the Baptist tome now. The Baptistisa 
type of the real Eliah, and for all intents and purposes he fulfills 
for you all that the real Eliah would do, were he to come in 
person.”’ 

There was a great similarity in character and tenor of life 
between Ehah and John Baptist. Both were men of stern, 
unflinching devotion to duty, and noble contempt of the world. 
Both lived in the desert; both were girded with a leathern 
girdle, Both boldly rebuked a sinful generation. Elah was 
forced into exile, because he sternly opposed the impiety of 
Ahab and Jezebel: John was imprisoned and beheaded be- 
cause he rebuked Herod Antipas for his incestuous adultery 
with Herodias. It isa beautiful use of language to call John 
the Eliah of the first coming of Jesus Christ. 

St. Luke relates for us the words of Jesus in which he 
points to the honesty and faith of the people, who readily 
received John’s baptism; and to the hypocrisy and obstinacy of 
the Pharisees, and scribes or lawyers, who rejected the clear 
call of God. Great indeed was the sin of those leaders in Israel. 
It was a sin without any palliating circumstances; a sin of cold, 
hypocritical malice, a diabolical impugning of the known truth. 
This is the first clear testimony given us to prove that the 
Pharisees did not receive the baptism of John, They were 
even worse in their attitude towards Christ. They rejected 
him, and moved the people by falsehood and every artifice to 
demand his death. 

The fifteenth verse of Matthew contains a usual formula 
of Christ to arouse his hearers to a realization of the importance 
of his message. The truths in the present instance delivered 
by Christ were very important; and he endeavors by this 
exhortation to move his hearers to receive this important 
teaching. 

The Lord next proceeds to reprehend the stubborn per- 
verseness and incorrigible obstinacy of the people of Israel, 
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by a comparison with the play of children. It was a fact of 
everyday experience that the children of any district of a city 
would assemble in the open space called the market place, and 
engage in play. The Lord contemplates a scene where there 
is among the children a dissension over the play. Some of the 
children are contrary, and will not play at anything suggested 
by the others. We fully believe that the reading τοῖς ἑτέροις 
is the true reading in Matthew’s text. The children are di- 
vided into two classes: the children who are willing to plav at 
anything that will please the cthers, and these others who are 
contrary, and will not play at anything. A common form of 
play among the children was to represent some important 
event in human life, such as a wedding festivity or a funeral. 
Now the scene represented by Christ is where the children who 
wish to play have endeavored to induce their playmates to 
take part in a play-wedding. This fails. Thev then run 
through the gamut of forms of children’s play until they come 
to a form in character directly opposed to that first suggested, 
and still their playmates are obstinate, and will not play. 
We believe that the Lord’s mention of the two forms of amuse- 
ment so opposite in character implies that the children have 
exhausted their ingenuity to find some play that the others 
will accept. The scene well illustrates the hatefulness and 
obstinacy of the children who will not play. When the first 
form of play was suggested, they might be excused from wish- 
ing to engage in it for the reason that they were not in a mood 
for such joyous affair; but when they refuse to play anything, 
even the direct opposite of the play first suggested, it is an 
evidence that they refuse to play through mere perversity of 
disposition. 

It is a simile taken from the play of children, but it is a 
powerful analysis of the obstinate infidelity of the Jews. The 
interrogation with which the simile is introduced indicates the 
indignation of the Lord who, as it were, looks about for some 
form of human speech capable of describing the hypocritical, 
unreasoning malice of the scribes and Pharisees. 

The great characteristics of John’s religious movement 
were austerity and penance. Human nature is hardly capable 
of greater austerity and penitential way of life than these 
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practised by John. He invited men to do likewise. His dis- 
ciples fasted much, and held aloof from banquets. John was 
the last of the legates of the Old Law, which was the law of 
severity and fear, and his movement partook of the tenor of the 
covenant which had preceded. He came to an unredeemed 
world immersed in sin, proclaiming the necessity of repentance 
and works of satisfaction in preparation for the new lite which 
should come with Christ. And the base Pharisees strove to 
create the impression that John’s rigors of life were due to a 
fanaticism produced by the obsession of an evil spirit. The 
present text of Matthew is the only place in Scripture which 
certifies us that the Pharisees actually laid on the Baptist the 
calumny of having a devil. Only a small part has been trans- 
mitted to us of the momentous events out of which was born 
Christianity. 

The genius of the New Dispensation is love and gentleness. 
It admits the elements of mortification of the flesh and peni- 
tential works, but the conception it has of God is different from 
that which Israel held. This new conception of God has a 
true basis, for the world 1s now redeemed. 

Therefore Christ, the founder of the New Law, reflected τῇ 
his relations with the people the genius of the New Law. 110 
fasted much, and spent whole nights on the mountain in prayer , 
but he laid no heavy burdens on his followers. He went into 
their homes, ate with them, and drank with them. The ordin- 
ary life of man will never be spent in the desert, as was the life 
of John; and Christ wished to live the ordinary life of man, to 
show man how to live it. Moreover, while he was with man, 
he wished to draw man to love him and his law by revealing 
the beauty of love, which is alone sufficient. 

Again, Christ went after his lost sheep wherever he found 
the wanderer. He repulsed not the poor sinful outcast, against 
whom every hand was raised. He mingled with the people, 
lived their life, healed their sick, forgave their sins, and drew 
them to love the beauty of the King and his kingdom. 

Now the same hypocrites, who calumniated John for his 
austerity, blamed Christ for not being like John. The com- 
parison with the children in the market place is perfect. The 
Pharisees stand convicted in the judgment of every honest 
man of a perfidy and malice having no parallel in history. 
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It is vain to seek in the description of the children in the 
market place the element that corresponds to Christ, and that 
which corresponds to John. Persons are not compared to 
persons, but event is compared to event; and thus considered, 
the comparison is perfect. No possible argument or evidence 
would have won over the opposition to the cause of Christ. 
They rejected Christ, because they impugned the known truth. 

The concluding member of the Lord’s present statement : 
‘and wisdom is justified by her children,” is one of the 
obscure passages of the Gospels. The obscurity is heightened 
by the variant in Matthew where & and B* have ἔργων, while 
the other authorities have τέκνων. The first reading is followed 
by the Coptic and Syriac versions, and approved by Tischen- 
dorf. But the parallel text of Luke without a variant has 
τέκνων, the context demands τέκνων, and the best authorities 
approve it. 

In the first place, the context absolutely demands that the 
words be a sort of conclusion of the argument of the verse. 
There must therefore be a close nexus between them and that 
which precedes. We believe therefore that the wisdom here 
spoken of means the wisdom of God reflected in God’s treatment 
of the Jewish people. The action of God is simply the actual 
expression of the eternal wisdom which made the universe. 
We believe, secondly, that the children of Israel are here called 
the children of wisdom. Not in the sense that they possessed 
the higher wisdom, but because they were the adoptive children 
of God, his firstborn, whom the divine Wisdom had chosen to 
be the most favored of all his creatures. Christ could have 
said: ‘‘The divine action towards Israel is justified by the 
conduct of God’s firstborn.”” But the form employed by him 
says more in fewer words. It calls to their minds the great 
truth that the things that God does are effects of that mighty 
wisdom which gave to the universe its being, and rules it. We 
immediately see the sense of the passage and its appositeness 
here. Israel was to be punished by God with a fearful punish- 
ment. God was to turn away from her, and leave her desolate ; 
but she could not blame him. The wisdom of God reflected in 
such action was justified by the conduct of his children. For 
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he sent his message in many ways; he spoke by his prophets, 
by St. John the Baptist, and most clearly of all by the mouth 
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They rejected all; there was nothing more to be 


done, but to leave them in their blindness, and desolation. 
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36. And one of the Phari- 
sees desired him that he would 
And he entered 


and 


eat with him. 
into the Pharisee’s house, 


eat down to. meat. 


37. And behold, a 
who was in the city, a sinner; 
and knew that he 
was sitting at meat in the Phar- 
isee’s house, she brought an 
alabaster cruse of ointment, 


38. And standing behind 
at his feet, weeping, she began 
to wet his feet with her tears, 
and wiped them with the hair 
of her head, and kissed his 
feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment. 


woman 


when she 


39. Now when the Phar- 
isee who had bidden him saw 


it, he spake within himself, 
saying: This man, if he were 
a prophet, would have _ per- 


ceived who and what manner 
of woman this is who toucheth 
him, that she is a sinner. 
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wherewith to pay, he forgave 
them both. Which of them 
therefore will love him most? 


a3. Simon. answered ἀπὸ 
said: He, I suppose, to whom 
he forgave the most. And he 
said unto him: Thou hast 
rightly judged. 
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woman, he said unto Simon: 
Seest thou this woman? I 
entered into thine house, thou 
gavest me no water for my 
feet: but she hath wetted my 
feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with her hair. 
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kiss; but she, since the time I 
came in, hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. 


46. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint: but she hath 
anointed my feet with oint- 
ment. 
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48. And he said unto her: 
Thy sins are forgiven. 
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ἐχαρίσατο. Ὃ δὲ εἶπεν αὐτῷ: ᾽Ορ- 
θῶς ἔχρινας. 
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γυναῖχα, τῷ Σίμωνι ἔφη: Βλέπεις 


ταύτην τὴν γυναῖχα; εἰσῆλθόν σου 
εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν: ὕδωρ μοι ἐπὶ πόδας 
οὐχ ἔδωχας: αὕτη δὲ τοῖς δάχρυσιν 
ἔδρεξέν μου τοὺς πόδας, χαὶ ταῖς 
θριξὶν αὐτῆς ἐξέμαξεν 
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so. And he said unto the 50. Elnev δὲ πρὺς thy yuvaina: 
woman: Thy faith hath saved ἡ πίστις σου σέσωχέν σε: πορεύου 
thee; go in peace. eis εἰρήνην: 


In Verse thirty-nine, B and Z add the article o before 
προφήτης. In Verse forty-second, many authorities add εἶπε 
before πλεῖον, but it is omitted in “ED: L, Zan ee 
Vulgate, Svriac, Coptic, and Ethiopian versions. 

In the forty-fourth verse τῆς κεφαλῆς is inserted after 
θριξίν in E, F,G, H, M,S, U,V, Γ, Δ, A, et al. 

We have first to explain some critical data relating to the 
account, and then enter into the deep signification of the event 
itself. 

Some have thought that the same event is described here 
which is found in Matthew XXVI. 6; in Mark XIV, 3; and 
in John XII. 1. This is especially the rationalistic view, and 
is defended by Schleiermacher, Ewald, Bleek, Holtzman, 
Schenkel, and Weizsaeker. They allege the similarity of the 
accounts and especially that in all accounts the man’s name is 
Simon. The three elements therefore common in the accounts 
are the name of the host Simon, the feast, and the anointing. 

We are firmly persuaded that Luke relates an entirely 
different event. The event related by the other three Evangel- 
ists took place in Bethany ; while the present event is clearly a 
part of the Galilean ministry. The Simon mentioned by the 
other three writers is called the leper; while the Simon of Luke’s 
account is called the Pharisee. The woman spoken of by 
Matthew, Mark and John anoints both the head and feet of 
Jesus; in Luke’s accounts she anoints the feet of Jesus. John 
‘nforms us that the woman in Bethany was Mary, the sister of 
Martha, and we are firmly convinced that the sister of Lazarus 
wag never a public sinner. There are many other points of 
dissimilarity which will appear more clearly when we shall 
comment the passage in the three aforesaid Evangelists. 

It was not an unusual thing for Jesus to enter the houses of 
the people, and sit at meat with them. It was a means of 
coming close to man, in order to teach him the great tidings of 
redemption and life. Hence he accepted the Pharisee’s invita- 
tion, and came and sat at table with him. 
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The motive of the Pharisee in inviting Jesus seems not to 
have been to honor him. There is nothing in the whole 
account which betokens any honesty of heart in this Simon. 
Most probably his invitation was part of a concerted movement 
on the part of the Pharisees to entrap Jesus. 

In accordance with the customs of the East, the Lord 
reclined on a couch while partaking of the banquet. His feet 
were either bare, or only covered with sandals which left the 
upper portion of the feet uncovered. In his reclining position, 
his feet also rested upon the couch. 

A woman now enters, and approaches the couch of Jesus. 
She is a woman of evil life. 

Some have held that this woman is called a sinner in a 
general sense, inasmuch as she was not zealous in the observ- 
ance of the ritual law. Such opinion is untenable, The Holy 
Scriptures never specifically term a woman a sinner, unless 
she be infected with the peculiar sin of impurity. 

This woman was known to Simon the host as a woman of 
ill fame. She holds a small cruse of perfumed ointment in her 
hand. This is called in the Gospel an alabaster cruse. The 
Oriental alabaster is composed chiefly of carbonate of lime, and 
is found in deposits of stalactites or stalagmites. Certain 
species of it are very beautiful, and these were employed to 
make statues, urns, vases, and especially vases for perfume. 


Pliny speaks of these: ‘‘Some call this stone alabastrites, and 
they make of it vases for perfume; because it is believed to 
preserve the perfume from all corruption.’’—Hist. Nat. 


XXXVI 12. But from the frequent use of this stone in the 
manufacture of vases and unguents, the word ἀλάβαστρον came 
to mean in general any small vessel for holding perfumes and 
unguents. Thus we have in English the word alabastrum 
signifying in general such vase. These alabastra might be of 
glass or other material. Hence it is not clear from the Gospel 
of what material the vase was wrought. 

The modes and customs of the East made it possible for 
this woman to gain admission to the banquet without being 
invited thither. The account implies that the woman had 
been seeking an occasion to come to Jesus, and found it at last 


when she ascertained that he sat at meat with Simon the 
Pharisee. 
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She is humble. She approaches not the face of Jesus; but 
going back of his couch, she bows her head upon his feet, and 
bathes those sacred feet with copious tears of sorrow for her 
sins. 

The clause in the thirty-eighth verse, “standing behind at 
his feet,”’ does not mcan that the woman stood erect while per- 
forming such actions. It only establishes the fact that she 
approached and stood at Jesus’s feet, before she began the 
series of actions herein described. 

An exceedingly touching feature of the event is the fact 
that the weeping woman wiped her tears from the feet of Jesus 
with the flowing tresses of her hair. It was an act of great 
tenderness, of intense love. Oh, the power of love! It is 
stronger than sin, death, and hell. Before its sublime power 
sin vanishes like the shades of night before the face of the sun. 
Conceive the rational creature, if possible, invested with every 
other attribute proper to its nature. But if love be wanting, 
it is a disappointment to its Creator. 

After the first wild paroxysm of penitential grief had 
somewhat subsided, the woman kissed again and again Jesus’ 
feet, and then anointed them with the perfumed unguent. 

The Greek term καταφιλέω employed here means more 
than merely to kiss. The genius of the English tongue can 
not properly express it. Kara is intensifying, and the com- 
pound means to kiss much, to kiss tenderly, to caress. 

The woman gives evidence that she possesses humility, 
contrition, and love, and these three virtues never fail to move 
the Lord God. She is humble; for she does not deem herself 
worthy to stand in the presence of Jesus, but goes behind his 
couch, and bows her head at his feet. It would have been a 
fitting act to kiss his sacred hands: but she kisses his feet. 
Again, the unguent would have been proper to anoint Jesus’ 
head; but she deems herself unworthy to do aught else than 
bow herself low at his feet, and weep for her sins, and testify by 
these subsequent acts her intense love. What a lesson for us 
who have sinned, and who do so much less to obtain the pardon 
of God? How her intense, earnest change of heart contrasts 
with our listless, perfunctory confessions, which move us not so 
much as our emplovments and our pleasures? Many have 
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sinned like the woman of the Gospel, but few have repented 
like her. As the world grows older, the hearts of men grow 
colder. Deep repentance presupposes strong faith, and that 
quality of mind is not easy to find. The proper persuasion of 
mind for a sinner is that the only aim and purpose in life for 
him is repentance; repentance that becomes a dominant force; 
repentance that lives, and acts, and shapes a life. Such 
repentance will redeem a life from the lowest depths of degra- 
dation; but it is rare. We find in the majority of cases in 
dealing with great sinners that their knowledge of the Christian 
religion is very elementary. A vague notion that there is a 
God, a Heaven and a hell; that there is an obligation to go to 
confession and Holy Communion; the shattered fragments of 
a few prayers clinging to the mind, —this is the religious equip- 
ment of many a man. And in such souls the call of Jesus 
produces no such effects as it did in the soul of this penitent 
woman. Her fineness of feeling, her absolute faith, and her 
great sorrow and love are all absent from such souls. 

The Pharisee now shows the narrow mean spirit of his 
sect. He had witnessed the wonderful conduct of the woman. 
It would seem of a nature to move any heart. True, the 
woman was stained with foulest sin; but he had read Ezekiel; 
“Again, when I say unto the wicked: Thou shalt surely die, 
if he turn from his sin, and do that which is lawful and right ; 
if the wicked restore the pledge, give again that he hath taken 
by robbery, walk in the statutes of life, committing no iniquity ; 
he shall surely live, he shall not die. None of his sins that he 
hath committed shall be remembered against him.’’—XX XIII. 
14-16. The woman had surely turned from her sin, with a 
broken, humble heart, and yet the Pharisee would not have her 
live. The Law said that he who touches an unclean thing is 
rendered unclean thereby. The sinful woman was an unclean 
thing, and the letter of the Law, as interpreted by the Pharisees, 
demanded that Jesus should repel the sinner from him. This 
was the cold official Pharisaical religion; a cold, dead formalism, 
holding out no hope to the crushed and bleeding heart, an- 
nouncing no tidings of mercy to the fallen, awakening no senti- 
ment of love in human hearts. The Law itself was imperfect, 
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and Pharisaic interpretation had perverted it until all the 
grand attributes of God were hidden behind the barner of 
the mean, heartless creations of the Pharisaic body. 

It was a prerogative of a prophet to know hidden things. 
His intellectual vision could pierce the future, could tell the 
issue when life and death strove for the mastery in the life of 
man. He was not omniscient; but was endowed with such 
extraordinary vision that he could rightly fulfill his mission as 
legate of the Most High. Therefore the Pharisee reasons 
within himself, that if Jesus were the legate of God, he would be 
able to divine the character of the woman who was clinging to 
his feet. 

It is to be noted here that the only thought in Simon's 
mind is to determine whether or not his guest be a propiet. 1 
we follow the reading of B and Z, we must read the propiiet. 
It must be observed here that the Messiah himself is sometimes 
called a prophet in the Old Testament. A notable example is 
in Deuteronomy XVIII. 15. Hence the Jews waited fora great 
prophet who should be the Messiah, and should restore all 
things in Israel's polity. Wherefore, if we adopt the reading of 
these two codices, we must interpret that Simon had in mind 
the Messiah in his judgment of Jesus’ action. If the reading of 
the other codices be accepted, then the reasoning of Simon 
would only regard the character of Jesus considered as a 
prophet in general. 

The judgment of the Pharisee as regarded a prophet’s 
power to know the character of one who came to him under 
such circumstances was true and logical; but he erred in his 
sdea of what the Messiah should do to such a sinner recognized 
in her true character. 

The Lord now gives evidence to Simon himself that he 15 
a prophet; for he reads and lays bare before Simon the thought 
of Simon’s soul before it has been uttered. Simon had uttered 
no word, but had only spoken within himself; and the Lord 
reads his thoughts, and answers their objection. The Lord 
Jesus made frequent use of his power as καρδιογνώστης. The 
manifestation of his power to know the hearts of men proved 
his Divinity, and at the same time impressed on the minds of 
the generations of men that all thoughts are laid bare and open 
to his gaze. 
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We come now to the most difficult part of the account, the 
parable of Jesus. The chief element of difficulty in the account 
is the application of the parable of the two debtors to illustrate 
the present case of the woman. In the case of the two debtors, 
the cause of the greater love of one of them was the fact that 
he had been forgiven a greater debt; whereas in the case of the 
woman her great love was the cause of the Lord’s full forgive- 
ness of her great debt of sin. It would not be profitable to 
review all the different opinions which have been proposed 
to explain this point. It has been a source of contention 
between Catholic theologians and the Calvinists, who try to 
deduce therefrom that the justification of man by grace pre- 
scinds from any act of preceding love or contrition, and that 
justification causes love in the manner that the forgiveness of 
the heavier debtor caused his subsequent act of love. 

That all things may be made clear, we judge it best to 
begin by establishing what is clear in the verse, and then we 
shall attempt the explanation of the obscure elements, aided by 
the light of what is clear in the verse and by the analogy of 
faith. 

The Lord, in the first place, heightens the grandeur of the 
woman’s conduct by contrasting it act by act with the treat- 
ment that he had received at the hands of the Pharisee. Simon 
had invited Jesus to his table, but he had not exhibited to him 
any marks of special love. He had not offered him water to 
bathe his feet, which was a customary act of hospitality when a 
guest was come to one’s house. We read that Abraham did 
thus for the celestial beings entertained by him by the oaks 
of Mamre, Gen. XVIII. 4; thus did Lot for these guests at their 
coming to his house at Sodom, Gen. XIX. 2; thus did Jesus 
also for his disciples before the Last Supper. 

There is a beautiful antithesis here between the act of the 
Pharisee, and the act of the woman. The Pharisee had not 
felt moved to do the small service of providing water to bathe 
his guest’s feet, but the woman had bathed them with tears of 
love and sorrow for sin. 

The kiss of peace was also an office of hospitality to the 
guest. This had also been neglected by Simon; but the 
woman had repeatedly and with great tenderness kissed the 
feet of Simon’s divine guest. 
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It was also a custom with Oriental peoples to anoint the 
heads of the guests with oil, as they sat at table. This custom 
is alluded to in Psalm twenty-second, fifth verse. This, of 
course, was not done for every guest, but was a mark of special 
honor to one whom the host might wish to honor. Here again 
the antithesis 1s especially strong. Simon had failed to testify 
his love, inasmuch as he did not anoint the δα of Jesus 
with mere οἵ; but the woman anointed his feet with precious 
otntment. 

The analysis and comparison of the conduct of the Pharisee 
and the woman are grand and beautiful. The woman is repre- 
sented as having in large degree every quality ever asked by 
God in order to obtain forgiveness, and naught remained to 
be done except to declare her forgiven; and this the divine 
Lord did in words full of hope to every penitent sinner: “Thy 
sins are forgiven.”’ 

No man had ever employed such language before in Israel. 
There had been many great legates of God in Israel from Moses 
to John the Baptist, but none of them ever, in his own name, 
declared unto man that his sins were forgiven. That was an 
act lke to creation itself, demanding the awful power of 
Yahveh himself. 

The guests at Simon’s table wondered that any man 
should declare an effect which only God can work. But they, 
at that time, failed to comprehend that Jesus spoke those 
words, and operated that effect, for the reason that he was the 
co-equal, co-eternal Son of God. The world has realized since 
that time how Jesus could speak thus, and no man who knows 
aught of the character of the Son of God, wonders now that 
Jesus should have uttered such a declaration. 

The magnetic power of the personality of Jesus restrained 
the guests from giving utterance to their thoughts. They were 
filled with admiration, and wondered within themselves con- 
cerning the character of Jesus, but they were silent; and 
Jesus dismissed the woman with the comforting corroboration 
of his former declaration: ‘Thy faith hath made thee whole.”’ 

There is no contradiction here in the fact that Jesus here 
attributes to the causality of faith what he had formerly 
asserted to be the effect of love. Divine faith and divine love 
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are not two independent acts. Faith is the basis of every act 
of supernatural goodness in the soul. [Ὁ is true, faith can exist 
without supernatural love, but such love can not exist without 
faith. Faith is the principle of supernatural life; and divine 
love is a vital act proceeding from a soul living by faith. Hence 
it is rightly said that the just man lives by faith. Now in the 
case of the woman, her faith was the cause of her love. By 
faith she perceived the real character of Jesus, and this moved 
her to love him, and to come to him, humbling herself in the 
sight of all, to ask mercy at his hands. The central truth of 
the whole account is the power of love to obtain forgiveness 
from God; and the Lord’s approval of the woman’s faith 
simply establishes the truth that faith and love are related as 
cause and effect. Both faith and love were combined in one 
moral cause, which obtained forgiveness from Jesus; and the 
Lord Jesus represents the two acts as identical in causality. 

We can now state with certainty that the love of the 
woman, in the sense already explained, was the cause of her 
forgiveness. Calvin’s horrid theory finds no endorsement here. 
The obscurity of the parable can not outweigh the clear declara- 
tion of Jesus: ‘Her sins which are many are forgiven; for 
she loved much.’’ This is not to say that sins are not forgiven 
except in virtue of a love like to that of this woman. This 
would render the way of salvation too difficult for poor weak 
man. There is an imperfect act of the mind of man called 
attrition. This is conceived in the mind by the consideration 
of the heinousness of sin and by consideration of the fear of 
hell and of other punishments. And if this act excludes the 
will to sin, and includes the hope of forgiveness, we hold that 
it will dispose the soul so that the grace of the sacrament of 
penance will justify the man thus contrite. This doctrine 15 
based upon the teaching of the Council of Trent, Sess. XIV. 4, 
and is the common opinion of Catholic theologians. It is true, 
that the opinion is not a definition of faith, and there are some 
theologians who demand that there be in this attrition some 
act of love of God. The acts of the soul of man are so subtle 
that the analysis of them is extremely difficult. Certainly in 
many cases, when the soul turns away from sin, and turns to 
God, the leading motive is the fear of God’s punishments 
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Luther declared that this act of man moving through the 
motive of fear, made a mana hypocrite, and more a sinner than 
before. The Council of Trent unequivocally condemned this 
opinion of the apostate, and declared that such act was a gift 
of the Holy Ghost, and that it disposed a man to obtain pardon 
of God in the sacrament of penance. At the same time, the 
Council did not define whether there was not required some 
act of love coupled with this useful act of fear. The issue is 
undecided by any decree of the Church, but the opinion assert- 
ing the sufficiency of the attrition which has for its motive fear, 
is an opinion which a man may hold and teach. 

Of course, when Catholic teachers propound this doctrine 
it is not with a view to move the faithful to rely on the suffi- 
ciency of this act, and to make no effort to move their souls 
to any higher act. The aforesaid opinion is simply a scientific 
attempt to fix the minimum required by God, before he will 
take away the eternal punishment due to sin. [Ὁ is an attempt 
to consider how far the merev of God will condescend to supply 
for the weakness of man. Poor weak mortals are comforted 
and encouraged by knowing that the turning away from sin 
through fear is good. They can more readily proceed thence 
to some act of appreciative love of God; not that grand and 
perfect act of love which existed in the soul of the woman in 
the Gospel, but some lesser degree of the act of love which 1s 
the fulfilment of the law of God. 

In fact, it seems that no man can turn away from sin 
because he fears the punishment of God, form the firm purpose 
not to sin in future, and hope for pardon of God, without con- 
ceiving in his soul some degree of the appreciative love of God. 
In the first place, he must have faith, “for he that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that seek after him.’’ Now, though the great motive in the 
sinner’s change of soul may be fear of God's punishments, 
nevertheless, in the very act of turning away from sin, there 
will be a certain movement of the soul towards God, which we 
call an act of the appreciative love of God. 

It is evident that the act of the woman and the testimony 
of Christ concerning it can not be used to support the opinion 
which demands an equal act of love of God as a necessary 
disposition of soul in order to obtain forgiveness. 
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In the first place, the woman was justified outside of the 
sacrament of penance, and all Catholics are agreed that outside 
of the sacrament of penance the act of perfect contrition would 
be required, which isan act of sorrow because one has lost the 
friendship of God. Perfect contrition is born of perfect love, 
and perfect love is the love of God above all things on account 
of his own infinite perfection. This justified the woman, and it 
justifies every creature that ever brings it into being in his 
soul, without the aid of the sacramental absolution; although 
now since the institution of the sacrament, the intention of 
receiving the sacrament must be included in the act of love. 

But now another question arises out of the account. Is it 
necessary, in order to obtain justification outside of the sacra- 
ment of penance, to have the intensity of love of this woman, 
who by the Lord’s own testimony loved much? This has been 
asserted by Peter Soto and other theologians. But we believe 
that the opposite opinion is to be held. We believe that the 
act of contrition, which proceeds from the love of God above 
all things for his own sake, justifies in the manner before 
explained, without demanding any special degree of intensity 
of this love. The best modern authority for our opinion is 
Palmieri, De Poenit. Thesis XXIV. 

In response to the difficulty sought from the present case 
of the woman, who was thus forgiven, because she loved much, 
it is evident that in the woman’s case it was historically true 
that she was forgiven much, because she had loved much, but 
Christ’s words do not mean that such degree was necessary to 
obtain the remission of sins. Such degree of intensity of love 
15 necessary to obtain all that the woman obtained; but she 
received more than the mere remission of the eternal punish- 
ment due forhersins. She received a remission of the temporal 
punishment due for her sins commensurate to the perfection 
of her love; and this may have been a total remission of all. 
She received a large measure of God’s grace; she rose high in 
the friendship of God; and all this is spoken of by Christ as the 
much that had been forgiven her, because she had loved much. 
From the mere taking away of the guilt of mortal sin out of the 
soul to the supreme limit of God’s operations in the human soul 
God’s actions range through many degrees; and the more 
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perfect the act of contrition, the more absolutely does it destroy 
sin and sin’s consequences, and unite the soul to God. The 
woman's act was far more perfect than the minimum required 
to justify a sinner outside of the sacrament. 

There is but one more element in the account which needs 
explanation, the application of the parable of the two debtors to 
the general theme of the passage. Now the context, the act of 
the woman, Christ’s judgment thereon, and the effects that it 
obtained from Christ, give evidence that the Lord wished to 
teach by the whole event that love destroys sin, and establishes 
in the soul the friendship of God. The parable of the two 
debtors is a general introduction to the main teaching. The 
parable is not to be taken in an absolute sense, but in a moral 
sense. If the debtor who was forgiven the heavier debt were 
base and ungrateful, he would love his benefactor less than 
the other. But the Lord conceives the issue in the sense of 
what ought to happen, morally speaking, among men in such 
a case, 

It cannot be that the Lord wished to teach by the para- 
ble that in his dealings with men it is usually verified that those 
who are forgiven the greater debt love God more than those 
who have never offended God so deeply, and who have there- 
fore a smaller debt to be forgiven. Usually the love of God 
grows in the soul by the purifying, refining influence of virtue, 
while sin coarsens the soul, blunts its finer powers, and makes 
it more difficult for it to apprehend and to love God. The 
more holy the soul becomes, the more does the horror of sin 
increase ; and the love of God grows in the same ratio. 

Wherefore we believe that the Lord wished to illustrate by 
the two insolvent debtors a specific phenomenon that occurs in 
the life of humanity. The debtor who owed five hundred 
pence, and who was forgiven, represents the class of great 
sinners who are really repentant. King David belonged to 
this class, the woman in the present passage belonged to it, the 
penitent thief belonged to it. The hearts of these are pierced 
through with blessed repentance, and the gratitude that they 
feel in return for God’s merciful pardon generates in their hearts 
a strong tender love of God. The great sinners who experience 
this soul-change in all its perfection are few, but there are 
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some. These love God very much, because the continual 
remembrance of his gracious mercy in forgiving their heavy 
offenses keeps love alive in their souls. 

It is an aphorism that ‘‘omnis comparatio claudicat.”’ 
Even among the similes of our Lord some are more forcible 
than others. The general application of the present simile will 
be made clearer by a consideration of its specific application to 
Simon the Pharisee and to the sinful woman. They were two 
debtors unto God. Though it is not declared just how they 
stood in the sight of God, certainly Simon believed himself 
more righteous that the sinful woman. In the parable Jesus 
allows the supposition to stand that Simon is less sinful. And 
now the great point of the parable comes in. The Lord does 
more for the greater sinner than for the one who is assumed to 
have sinned less. The Lord was not asked by Simon to for- 
give his sins, and therefore did not bestow on him the great 
benefit given the woman. The fact that Simon had received 
less than the woman is illustrated by likening Simon to the 
debtor to whom a creditor forgave fifty pence. As the Phari- 
see and the woman stood there before the Lord, the woman 
loved the Lord more. Her love was the cause of her forgive- 
ness, and it was also the effect of her forgiveness. Surely she 
who had loved much before her forgiveness, loved more after 
the merciful Lord had added another great motive of love. 
The Lord points to her grateful love and compares it to the 
Pharisee’s lesserlove. The Lord then clearly tells why he for- 
gave more tothe woman. He forgave her because she loved 
much. The main truth is this: that love destroys sin and 
brings a sinner into a better relation with God than is that of 
the man who may have sinned less, but who fails in love. 
This is not to diminish the horror or lessen the realization of 
sin’sevil nature. In general those who love God most sin least. 
Sin injures the spiritual powers of a man’s nature; it coarsens 
the soul, and blunts spiritual perception. Sin is an essential 
evil, the only absolute evil in the universe. Every man 
should condemn that false theory that lessens the realization 
of the evil of sin by a maudlin sentimentality. 

The present teaching is a message of hope to the sinner, 
declaring what may be accomplished by penitential love. It is 
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a condemnation of hypocrisy and _ self-righteousness, which 
prevent a man from seeing himself as God sees him. It is a 
terrible message to those cold hearted mortals, who may live 
worldly, respectable lives, but who have little or no love of 
God in their hearts. Weighed in the balance with these the 
poor outcast honestly returning to God through repentance 
and love is more acceptable to God. A loving father desires 
that his children be virtuous, and that they love him; but his 
heart would be more comforted by the sincere return of a 
prodigal who loved him, than by the officially correct conduct 
of a cold, unfeeling, thankless child. So God's creature can 
offer him nothing better than love, nothing that will take the 
place of love. No created mind can comprehend God’s love 
for his creature, and this love demands love in return. 

There is a grand lesson in the passage for every man, It 
should serve to arouse cold worldly-wise people whose lives are 
fairly respectable, but whose hearts are void of love, to what an 
extent their lives are a disappointment to God. 

The passage contains a grand message of hope to the 
repenting sinner. It shows him the grand things that are yet 
possible to him by means of repentance and love. It exhibits 
a grand true type of repentance to all men, and convinces us 
how poor often our own repentance 15. It portrays the Lord 
Jesus in his grand characteristics of truth and mercy, and it 
represents the love of God in its true value. 
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5. And others fell upon the 
rocky places, where they had 
not much earth: and straight- 
way they sprang up, because 
they had no deepness of earth: 


6. And when the sun was 
risen, they were scorched; and 
because they had no root, they 
withered away. 

7, And others fell upon the 
thorns; and the thorns grew 
up, and choked them: 


8. And others fell upon the 
good ground, and yielded fruit, 
some a hundredfold, some sixty, 
some thirty. 


9. He that hath ears, let 


him hear. 


1o. And the disciples came, 
and said unto him: Why 
speakest thou unto them in 
parables? 
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is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of Heaven, but 
to them it is not given. 
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much earth; and straightway 
it sprang up, because it had no 
deepness of earth: 


6. And when the sun was 
risen, it was scorched; and be- 
cause it had no root, it with- 
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8. And others fell into the 
good ground, and yielded fruit 
growing up and_ increasing 
and brought forth, thirtyfold, 
and sixtyfold, and a hundred- 
fold. 

g. And he said: Who hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. 

το. And when he was alone, 
they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the 
parables. 


11. And he said unto them: 
Unto you is given the mystery 


of the kingdom of God: but 
unto them that are without, 
all things are done in _ par- 


ables: 


τῶ, That seeme they may 
see, and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear. and 
not understand; lest haply 
they should turn again, and it 
should be forgiven them. 
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ing they see not, and hearing 
they hear not, neither do they 
understand. 
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filled the prophecy of Isaiah, 
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understand; and seeing ye 
shall in no wise perceive: 
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is waxed gross, and their ears 
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17. For verily I say unto 
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heard them not. 
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understandeth it not, then 
cometh the evil one, and 
snatcheth away that which 
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This is he that was sown by 
the way side. 


20. And he that was sown 
upon the rocky places, this is 
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able? and how shall ye know 
all the parables? 


14. The sower soweth the 
word. 
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the way side, where the word 
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heard, straightway cometh 
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them. 
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in himself, but endureth for a 
while; and when tribulation 
or persecution ariseth because 
of the straightway he 
stumbleth. 


word, 
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a While; then, when tribula- 
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they stumble. 


τ. And others are they 
that are sown among the 
thorns; these are they that 


have heard the word. 


19. And the cares of the 
world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches, and the lusts of other 
things entering in, choke the 
word, and it becometh unfruit- 
ful. 

20. And those are they that 
sown the good 
ground; such as hear the word, 
and accept it, and bear fruit, 
thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and a 
hundredfold. 


Were upon 


21. And he said unto them: 
Is the lamp brought to be put 
under the bushel, or under the 
bed, and not to be put on the 
stand? 


ao. For there: is ner 
hid, save thet 4t- should Ge 
manifested; neither was any- 
thing made secret, but that it 
should come to lght. 


a3. lh amy man hath cag 
to hear, let him hear. 


LURE WL lot τ 


one 


24. And he said unto them: 
Take heed what ye hear: with 
what measure ye measure, it 
shall be measured unto you: 
and more shall be given 
unto you. 


ae or. he that heb. 0 
him shall be given: and he 
that hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that which 
he, Hath. 
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mo Bn it came: τὸ pass 
soon afterwards, that he went 
about through cities and vil- 
lages, preaching and bringing 
the good tidings of the king- 
dom of God, and with him the 
twelve, 


2. And certain women 
who had been healed of evil 
Spirits and infirmities, Mary 
that was called Magdalene, 
from whom seven devils had 
gone out, 


3. And Joanna the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, and 
Susanna, and many others, 
who ministered unto them of 
their substance. 


4. And when a great mul- 
titude came together, and they 
of every city resorted unto him, 
he spoke by a parable: 


5. The sower went forth to 
sow his seed: and as he sowed, 
some fell by the way side; and 


I, Kot éyéveto ἐνὶ τῷ xaded¥e, 
Kat αὐτὸς διώδευεν x πόλιν χαὶ 
χώμην, χηρύσσων χα ΥἹ 

x Q - , a Με 
μενος, τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ Θεοῦ 
οἱ δώδεχα σὺν αὐτῷ. 


2. Kat γυνάϊκές 
ἀσθενειῶν, Μαρία, ἡ 
Μαγδαληνή, ἀφ᾽ ἧς 
δαιμόνια ἑπτὰ ἐξεληλύθει. 


γηρῶν χαὶ 
ο 


᾿Ιωάννα, γυνὴ Χουζᾶ, 
Ἡρώδου, καὶ Σουσάννα, 
χαὶ ἕτεραι πολλαί, αἵτινες διηχόνουν 
αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων αὐταῖς. 
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i τὰ TrOCKien. Tider Toot. amd 


the birds of the heaven de- 
voured it. 

6. And. otter fl on 1.8 
rock; and as soon as it grew, 


it withered away, becatise 2 


had no moisture. 


a, ma “other fell anndet 
the thorns; and the thorns 
grew with it, and choked it. 

8. And other fell into the 
good ground, and grew, and 


brought forth fruit a hundred- 
fold. «As he said these things, 
he cried: He that 


to hear, let him hear. 


hath ears 
g. And his disciples asked 
him what this parable might be. 
said: Unto 
to know the 
kingdom of 


zo, And he 
you it is given 
mysteries of the 
but to the rest in par- 
ables; that they may 


not see, and hearing they may 


God: 


seeing 


not understand. 


11. Now the parable is this: 


The seed is the word of God. 


τὰ, And those by the way 
that have heard; 
then the and 
taketh the from 
their heart, that they may not 
believe and be saved. 


side are they 
cometh devil, 


away word 


13. «And those on the rock 
are they which, when they 
have heard, receive the word 
with joy; and these have no 
root, who. for -a . while —be- 


lieve, and in time of tempta- 
tion fall away. 


Lure lib-1 ae 


\ ΄ , 


τὴν οὐδ; Ol χ τ τη, yan τὰ 


, 


ἢ ἜΡΩΣ z , . 
RETEYA του οὐρᾶνου λατες χγξν χυτὰ. 


᾿ ae 
7. Καὶ ξτερῦν ἔπεσεν 
ὧν avnavlav, χαὶ 
αλανίαι ἀπέπνιξαν αὐτό. 
RAPHY Ἑκατονταπὰασίονα, 
λέγων, ἐφώγει: “O ἔγνων ὦτα ἀλοῦ- 
sty , &noveTw. 
αὐτὸν 


ἀν , ὃ. . 
9: - Exnpotey δὲ οἱ μα- 
A 


Oyzat αὐτοῦ: Tic αὕτη εἴη καραδολή. 


χαὶ ἄχοθοντες UN συγιῶσιν 
τι, στιν δὲ αὔτη ἡ wanton 


ta. AN de 
οἱ ἀχούσαντες, « 


, 
: 
ας \ ” \ - ’ 
oe τε: Ν Β - 
οολος, χα! αἰρξεὶ τῶν Λογον 279 τῆς 
‘ 


σωθῶσιν. 


. ™~ ἡ ὦ A - , 
sie Ch δὲ ἘΦὶ τς πετρᾶς, ὁ 
- a ee ‘teem τὰ δὰ; See 
ὕταν ἀκούσωσιν, usta yaoxs Séyov- 
‘ ~ 3 A 7 IV - 
ται τῶν ἈΎΟΥ, αν υτοὶ θι-ἂν οὐχ 


EYOucty, δε TEOS χαΐρον TLoTEvOUCLY 


χα! EV γαϊδ TEtEAsL0I δῷ σευ τς 
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ὙΠ ΠΟ that wosen: . tell 
Bion the thors, these are 
they that have heard, and as 
they go on their way they are 
choked with cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, and 
Dring no fruit to perfection. 


if fxd that in the sood 
ground, these are such as in an 
honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, hold it fast, 
and bring forth fruit with 
patience. 


16. And no man, when he 
hath lighted a lamp, covereth 
it with a vessel, or putteth it 
under a bed; but putteth it on 
a stand, that they who enter 
in may see the light. 


17. For nothing is hid, that 
shall not be made manifest: 
nor anything secret, that shall 
not be known and come to 
hight. 


18. Take heed therefore 
how ye hear: for whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given; 
and whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even 
that which he thinketh he 
hath. 
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ἀχούσαντες, χαὶ 
- = ~ 


ὑπὸ μεριμνῶν χαὶ πλούτου χαὶ ἡδο- 


γῶν τοῦ βίου πορευόμενοι συυιπνί- 
γονται, καὶ οὐ τελεσφοροῦσιν 

- Ὄ ~ τ , 

15. Td δὲ év th xaAq yh, odtot 


. .“ 9 
εἰσιν οἵτινες ἐν 
. - " ms 4 
ἀγαθῇ ἀχούσαντες τὸν λόγον χατέχ- 
OUSLY, καὶ χαρποφοροῦσιν ἐν ὑπομονῇ. 


2S > Ἢ ar 
16, Οὐδεὶς. δὲ Adyvov bac, 

’ ΄ , 
σχεύει, ἢ ὑποχάτω 
: λυχνίας 


χαλύπτει αὐτὸν 
Rae , ’ pe 
zAivnys τίθησιν, ἀλλ΄ ἐπ 


τίθησιν. 


, , 9 4 
ου ανξερὸν γενήσεται, οὐυος ATO- 

ee > 

! 


\ 


χρυφον, ὃ οὐ μὴ γνωσθῇ nat εἰς 


φανερὸν ἔλθῃ. 


ὃς ἂν γὰρ ἔχῃ, δοθήσεται αὐτῷ, χα 
ὃς ἂν μὴ ἔχῃ, καὶ ὃ δοχεῖ ἔχειν ἀρ- 
θήσεται ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ 


In all the Greek codices except B, we find the preposition 
ἐκ or ἀπό before τῆς οἰκίας in the first verse of Matthew. 
In the second verse of the same, we find the article τό before 
πλοῖον in many codices, but it is omitted θυ and @ 

In Verse four, B is the only uncial codex that has ἐλθόντα, 


the others have ἦλθον. 


In this same verse E*, K, M, I, et al. 


add ovpavod, which is followed by the Vulgate, the Syriac of 
Cureton, the Armenian and the Ethiopian versions. 
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In the sixth verse Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort read 
ἐκαυματίσθη instead of ἐκαυματώθη. 

Many authorities add a«ovey in the ninth verse, but it 1s 
omitted by 8, B, L, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

In the fourteenth verse E, F, G, M, U, V, TV, et al. have 
ἀκούσητε and βλέψητε. 

In the eighteenth verse, B has σπεῖραυτος͵ but most of the 
codices have σπείροντος. In Verse twenty-two the greater 
number of codices add τούτου after αἰῶνος, In Verse twenty- 
three &, B, and D, have oumes: the other codices have curvy. 

In the fourth verse of Mark, D, G, and M add τὸν ovpavod. 
In Verse six δὶ and D have τὰ πετρώδῃ. In Verse eleven, 
yv@vat is omitted in δὰ, B, C*, L, A, K, H, etal. At the end 
of Verse twelve, Ta ἁμαρτήματα is added in A, D,A, I, et al. 
Such reading is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac and Coptic 
versions. In the twentieth verse, Tischendorf approves ἐν 
before τριάκοντα, ἑξήκοντα, and ἑκατόν on the authority of 
E, F, G, H, Kk, M, U, V, and Il. Other authorities read els, 
and others read ἕν. In the twenty-second verse τί is inserted 
before κρυπτὸν in &, A, C, E, F, G, L, §, V, and A. It is 
omitted in B,D, H, K, M, U, etal. Inthe same verse, we find 
ἐὰν μὴ ἵνα in δὰ, B, and A. In others the reading ὃ ἐὰν μὴ 
exists. At the end of this verse many codices have eis 
φανερὸν ἔλθῃ where B has φανερωθῇ. 

In the third verse of St. Luke, the great majority of the 
codices have the plural αὐτοῖς after διηκόνουν. &, A, L, M, a 
and Π have αὐτῷ. 

The years of our Lord’s public life were an active career of 
preaching. He did not wait for the people to come to him, but 
went out through the cities and villages, that is to say, wherever 
the people were to be found; and he taught them the great 
doctrine of the New Testament, and confirmed his teaching by 
miracles. At this time the twelve Apostles accompanied him, 
and they trusted the providence of God to provide for them the 
necessaries of life. 

Maintenance was at this time provided by certain pious 
women who went with the company of our Lord and his 
Apostles throughout Galilee. By this tenor of life the Lord 
gives evidence that ‘‘though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
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became poor, that we through his poverty might become rich.” 
—II. Cor. VIII. 9. He also spared the poor people of the 
small villages the expense of entertaining him and his followers, 
and gave to these good women an occasion to practise a great 
act of charity. The custom of allowing women to minister to 
their needs was afterwards employed by many of the Apostles, 
although Paul dispensed with such service.—I. Cor. IX. 5. 

St. Luke mentions three of these pious women, Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna the wife of Chuza, and Susanna. Of 
Susanna we know nothing more than this bare mention. 
Joanna the wife of Chuza is mentioned again by St. Luke, 
XXIV. 10, as being one of the women who followed Jesus out 
of Galilee, and who was one of the witnesses of the Resurrec- 
tion. It has been conjectured by Schegg and Godet that 
Chuza was the officer of Herod Antipas, whose son Jesus healed 
at Capharnaum. Nothing certain is known. It is evident 
that she was a woman of high social station, and she was 
pleased to devote a part of her means to provide for Jesus and 
his Apostles during their career of preaching. 

Much more interest centers in the first woman mentioned 
by Luke, Mary that was called Magdalene. 

The surname Magdalene given to this woman undoubtedly 
comes from her residence in Magdala, a small hamlet on the 
western shore of the Lake of Gennesaret. The ruins of the 
small village are now called El-Medjdel. See A Diary of My 
Life in the Holy Land, 

In the Latin Church, Mary Magdalene is identified with 
the woman who had been a sinner, and who anointed our 
Lord’s feet as he sat at meat in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 
The same traditional opinion makes her also the sister of 
Martha and Lazarus of Bethany. The Roman Breviary 
assigns the Gospel of Luke concerning the event in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, to be read on the feast of Mary Magdalene, 
and Augustine’s homily thereon endorses fully that persuasion. 
On the feast of Martha, we read that Martha, Mary, Lazarus, 
and many other Christians were seized by the Jews, and placed 
in a ship without sails or oars, and committed to the mercy of 
the waves of the Mediterranean. Bya miracle of divine power, 
they came safely to Marseilles, and Lazarus became bishop 
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of that city. The account declares that Mary withdrew into 
the desert where she lived a holy life of contemplation for more 
than thirty years. Marseilles claims to have her relics. This 
account is approved by the Roman Martyrology, and by John 
Sollerius in the Acta Sanctorum (Ad diem 22 Juli). 

Now in order that we may enter with proper dispositions 
of mind into the discussion of this question, we must first 
premise that the question in nowise pertains to any matter of 
faith or morals. It is a mere matter of biographical history. 
The Breviary and Martyrology in these matters of history are 
not infallible, and should be subjected to the same critical tests 
as other historical records. The prayers of the Breviary and 
Missal in honor of saints are based upon the historical accounts 
of the two books, and add nothing to the authority of such 
accounts. Hence the consensus of Fathers and doctors in the 
Church, if such were verified, in such questions as these avails 
only what their documents and proofs are worth. 

The great consensus of opinion, in the Western Church is 
to make Mary Magdalene the converted sinner, and identify 
her with the sister of Lazarus. But such unanimity by no 
means exists in the Greek Church. The learned Bollandist 
Sollerius is forced to admit that many Greek writers deny the 
Western tradition, and they assert that after the death of 
Jesus, Mary Magdalene came to Ephesus and lived with ot. 
John. In questions of Holy Scripture there is no Father in the 
Universal Church of Christ that is possessed of the critical 
acumen and sound judgment of Chrysostom, and he declares in 
his eighty-first homily on Matthew that the sister of Lazarus 1S 
distinct from the sinner who anointed the feet of Jesus in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee. 

The best opinion in all tradition seems to be that of Theo- 
phylactus: ‘Many inquire how many women anointed our 
Lord with ointment. Some say there were two; one who 15 
mentioned by John, who was the sister of Lazarus, and another 
mentioned by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. I believe with those 
who assert that there were three: one who was the sister of 
Lazarus, and who is mentioned by St. John; another who 
anointed our Lord two days before the Pasch, mentioned by 
Matthew and Mark: and this third one, whose anointing of 
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Jesus is mentioned by Luke.’’—Acta Sanct. V. Julii. This was 
also the opinion of Origen, and it is the common opinion of the 
Greek menologies. 

We have cited these authorities to show that there is no 
real consensus of Catholic tradition on the subject, and that the 
field is open for critical research. 

We shall not at this time finish the question of Mary 
Magdalene. Later on, when dealing with the events of Jesus’ 
life at Bethany, we shall examine the question whether or not 
the Magdalene be the sister of Lazarus and Martha; but in the 
treatment of the present text, we have in mind to prove two 
things: 

1. We believe that Mary Magdalene is not the woman 
mentioned in Luke, VII. 37. 

2. We believe that there is no valid evidence in the 
Scriptures that Mary Magdalene was a woman of sin, before her 
conversion to the Lord. 

The second proposition is new and strange; but a close, 
conscientious examination of the data of the Scriptures per- 
suades us that the popular idea of this woman is erroneous. 

The defense of the first proposition is easier. We have 
seen that our opinion in this proposition is held by Theophy- 
lactus and Origen; and, in fact, that it is the common opinion 
in the Greek Church. A valid argument in support of it can be 
drawn from the text of Luke itself. Luke wrote in the days 
when Magdalene was famous on account of the events con- 
nected with Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. Now it seems 
incredible that Luke should omit to mention the name of the 
chief actor in the great event in the house of the Pharisee, if 
she had been Mary Magdalene. Certain it is that a woman, 
who had been so closely associated with the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and St. John at the foot of the cross, and who had been 
so highly favored by the risen Lord, would be personally known 
to the accurate historian Luke, who of all the Evangelists is 
most careful to mention every historical fact and detail that 
will make the account fuller and more credible. Such a man 
would not pass over in silence the identity of the actor in such 
an important event, had it been a woman who plays such an 
important part as that of Magdalene in the New Testament. 
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And when we turn to examine the proofs of our opponents, not 
a shredof any proof exists, except a mass of the sayings of 
men, who repeat what others have said before them without 
any critical examination thereof. 

But the first proposition which we have above laid down 
will be corroborated by our defense of the second. 

We confess a certain feeling of timidity and sadness in 
setting out to overthrow an opinion which we learned in our 
childhood, which has formed the theme of moralists and paint- 
ers for centuries, and which seems to have held undisputed 
possession in the Latin Church from time immemorial. But as 
the surgeon must not be restrained by sentiment from probing 
a wound, or cutting off a diseased member, so we must enter 
upon a calm, dispassionate examination of this celebrated case. 

The first proof in support of our opinion is from the 
Scriptures, and can be enunciated as follows: There is no 
passage in the Holy Scriptures that asserts or implies that 
Mary Magdalene was ever a woman of sin. We take for 
granted that the passage in Luke relating to the woman who 
anointed the feet of Jesus be excluded; for there is absolutely 
no evidence to prove that the Magdalene be that woman; and 
there is a valid argument which we have already adduced 
against it. Having excluded that text, the only texts that 
could with any show of probability be adduced against our 
position is the text of Luke VIII. 2, wherein it is stated that 
seven devils had gone out of Magdalene, and the text of Mark, 
XVI. 9. 

Of course, it is not our intention to prove that Mary 
Magdalene was absolutely sinless. She was a sinner in that 
general sense in which we are all sinners; but it is our intent to 
prove that she was not that immoral woman, that famous 
converted harlot that tradition has made her. 

The text of Luke asserts that seven devils had gone out of 
her, and the text of Mark asserts that Jesus cast these seven 
devils out of her. The advocates of the opposite opinion be- 
heve that the residence of those seven evil spirits in the woman 
indicates a condition of great sinfulness, and this is the only 
real basis of the almost universal popular persuasion concerning 
this woman. 
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Now it is true that in Matthew XII. 43, and Luke XI. 24, 
Christ speaks of the going out of the unclean spirit out of a 
man, when he means the man’s conversion from sin; but we 
believe from the context in the passages relating to Mary 
Magdalene that the going out of the devils from her denotes her 
liberation, not from great sin, but from demoniacal possession. 
In fact, the text of Luke clearly affirms this. It is therein 
stated that the women who followed Jesus had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities. Certainly to be healed of an evil 
spirit means to be delivered from demoniacal possessicn. But 
Luke continuing in the same place, specifies some of those very 
women, and among these is Mary Magdalene. Even Knaben- 
bauer admits that from this text of Luke no certain argument 
can be drawn for the traditional opinion of the Magdalene’s 
antecedent sinful life. But the text of Mark must be inter- 
preted in the light of the clearer text of Luke; and hence every 
Scriptural support is taken from the aforesaid traditional 
opinion. 

When we turn to examine the traditional data in favor of 
the opinion which we are endeavoring to refute, we grant that 
the tradition is strong in the West. The tradition also in the 
Greek Church, through it differs from the Latin tradition in 
some points of the history, is quite consentient in regard to the 
sinful character of the Magdalene’s life before her conversion. 

However we find a fine testimony in support of our thesis 
in the First Homily of Saint Modestus, abbot of the Monastery 
of 5t. Theodosius, and afterward Patriarch of Jerusalem in 632, 
A. D. This testimony is cited by Photius, and is as follows: 
‘Rightly therefore did the Lord elect Magdalene, out of whom 
he had cast seven devils, that he might by her expel the prince 
of sin from men. History says that this Magdalene, out of 
whom the Lord cast seven devils, was a virgin; and her martyr- 
dom is recorded, wherein it is said that on account of her 
virginity and eminent purity she appeared to her executioners 
like pure crystal. After the death of Our Blessed Lady, the 
Mother of God, Magdalene went to Ephesus to the beloved 
disciple, where she finished her apostolic career by martyrdom. 
To her last breath she would not be separated from John the 
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Evangelist and Virgin.’’-—Acta Sanct.1.c. Though this testi- 
mony stands alone, it outweighs the authority of many Latin 
writers. It is the testimony of a prudent, able, and holy man, 
who was conversant with the traditions of Jerusalem where 
the tradition regarding the Magdalene would be more accu- 
rately preserved than in the West. It is a painful fact that 
many of the Western Fathers readily accepted many incredible 
legends, simply because they formed apt illustrations of moral 
doctrine. Now the theme of a repentant harlot, meriting by 
her sincere repentance such singular marks of love as those 
bestowed on Magdalene, readily appealed to Christian senti- 
ment, and large use was made of it in moral treatises, without 
ever examining on what basis it stood. There was no point of 
doctrine or morals at stake, hence the infallible magisterium of 
the Church could not be invoked to safeguard the current of 
popular opinion in this matter: no one questioned the legend, 
and so it has stood to this day. 

Now in justice to the truth of history, and in justice to the 
common rights of humanity, no woman, even though she may 
have lived two thousand years ago, should be represented as 
having been at any time immoral, unless there be adequate 
and certain proofs to support the charge. Of course, such 
false persuasion does not affect the glory and happiness of the 
saint in Heaven, for the glory of the saints is not dependent on 
the opinions of earth. They are honored, and have a right to 
be honored, by us, but this communion of saints is not of such 
nature that an erroneous persuasion of mortals would rob a 
saint of any degree of glory that is the saint’s due. But the 
cause of truth and justice among men demands that we impute 
no such grave charge to any human being without sufficient 
warrant. And what is the basis upon which the popular 
conception of the Magdalene rests? A confessedly erroneous 
exegesis of the text of Luke, a baseless conjecture that Mary 
Magdalene is the woman who anointed the feet of Jesus in 
Simon the Pharisee’s house, and the opinions of men who never 
examined the question ex professo, and who cite no authority 
for their opinions. Even the learned Sollerius, who certainly 
makes a strong presentation of the data in favor of the tradi- 
tional opinion, really has nothing but the obiter dicta of the 
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Fathers, the pronouncement of the Sorbonne, and the legends 
of the French writers, who argue in the affair after the manner 
of Cicero pro domo sua. Any jury of just men, after hearing 
both sides of the evidence in a case like that of Magdalene, 
would render a verdict of acquittal without leaving the 
jury-box. 

It might be asked: ‘“‘Why would God permit that such a 
false and injurious persuasion should exist in the minds of the 
Christian people for so many ages?’”’ It seems that God leaves 
the world much to its own resources in the matter of history 
and biography. The Church has ever paid her honor to 
Magdalene as a saint, and God did not deem it necessary to 
work a miracle to correct the critical error which confounded 
her with the woman of sin in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 

No man could rightly attack any matter pertaining to 
faith or morals which was so widely believed by the Christian 
people; but the identity of the Magdalene is a matter of critical 
history, and must be decided independently of the infallible 
magisterium of the Church. 

We believe that another proof of our thesis is the fact 
that, in all the history of the Magdalene recorded in the holy 
Scriptures, there is never a mention of her sinfulness, or of her 
repentance. There is mention of her love, of her fidelity, of 
Jesus’ love for her; but not an intimation that she had ever 
been a fallen woman. Moreover the part that Mary Magdalene 
takes in the great events in the Gospel does not comport well 
with the idea that she had formerly been a public sinner. The 
sin of which tradition makes Magdalene guilty is that peculiar 
sin of woman, that, even after it is forgiven, will bring a blush 
of shame to the woman’s cheek. It is true, by the grace of God 
such a degree of penitential love is possible that the sin would 
be completely obliterated; but such repentance does not 
obliterate its remembrance among men. It seems that the 
woman, whose shame the people of Jerusalem knew, could 
scarcely with propriety follow Jesus as an inseparable com- 
panion, minister to his needs, and to the needs of the Apostles, 
occupy the position of Magdalene in the events of the execution 
of the death sentence, and finally figure in that wonderful 
interview recorded by the Evangelists between the risen Lord 
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and Magdalene. [Ὁ would seem that a repentance, such as that 
of the popular Magdalene is supposed to have been, would 
move her toa certain retirement away from the eyes of men who 
were witnesses of her shame. 

We adduce this last reflection with a certain degree of 
timidity. God knows best what is fitting in all these matters; 
and if it were clearly proven that the Magdalene were a con- 
verted harlot, we would, with willing heart, acknowledge that 
her conduct was guided by a wisdom higher than ours, but in 
defect of any such certainty, it seems not irreverent to make 
use of such consideration to still more exalt the glory of one of 
the saints of God. We believe therefore that from a sober 
consideration of the available data, it appears that the Mag- 
dalene was not a converted harlot, but a healed demoniac, 
who in gratitude followed the Lord, even till he arose from 
the dead. 

This question will be examined more fully in the course 
of this work. 

We have now to deal with the parable proper, and the 
treatment will be easy, for the Lord himself has made the moral 
application of it to human life. 

Capharnaum was the center of Jesus’ Galilean ministry. 
Capharnaum was built on the shore of the Lake of Gennesaret. 
On a certain day Jesus went forth from his abode in Caphar- 
naum, and walked down by the lakeside. A large multitude 
was soon gathered about him, so that the press of the crowd 
made speaking difficult. Jesus therefore entered into a small 
boat, and sat down. The people arranged themselves along 
the shore of the lake, and then Jesus taught them his doctrine 
by means of various parables, the first of which is the parable 
of the sower. This parable powerfully illustrates the com- 
bination of causes which effect the ruin or the success of man’s 
eternal life. The parables of the New Testament are brief 
narratives founded on real scenes and events such as occur in 
nature, and human life, each having a moral or religious 
application. 

To understand the event in human life on which this 
parable is founded, let us go back in spirit to the primitive 
methods of agriculture that existed in the days Οἱ the: Lore: 
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There were in those days no grain-drills, but the seed was sown 
broadcast by the hand of man on the field, and covered by sub- 
sequent plowing. Let us stand in spirit by the side of the 
ideal field upon which the sower of the parable is operating. 
It borders upon the highway, and is not divided from the road 
bv any obstruction. The sower fills a sack, which hangs sus- 
pended from his shoulder, with grain and walks in a straight 
line through the field scattering the grain in a uniform manner 
over a certain narrow strip of land by the sweep of his hand. 
Now as he approaches any road which borders, or intersects the 
field, the shower of grain cast by his hand laps over, and a 
portion of it falls on the hard bed of the beaten road. The 
portion of the grain thus falling is trodden under foot by those 
who pass, the plow does not cover it, and hence it is readily 
found by the wild birds, and devoured by them. Again, in 
such a field there are certain parts where the surface rock is 
covered with a shallow covering of soil. The sower scatters the 
grain with a uniform movement, and hence certain portions of 
it fall on these parts where the rock is but merely hidden by the 
soil. There is scarcely enough of soil for the plow to cover 
the grain, and hence not having much earth to penetrate, the 
blade soon appears, for the fitting conditions for germination 
are all present. But when the plant begins to thrust down its 
roots it encounters the hard rock, and the plant withers away 
for defect of soil. 

In another portion of the field the grain falls from the 
sower’s hand on ground having depth of soil, and fertility but 
in that soil lie hidden the seeds of the thistle. The same causes 
effect the germination of the grain and of the thistles; but these 
latter being of ranker growth soon choke the growing grain. 
We who live in a more temperate clime, have but a faint idea 
of the rank growth of the Oriental thistle, but suffice it to say 
that where it obtains full sway it would render the profitable 
growth of any cereal an impossibility. 

And finally some grain falls from the sower’s hand on good 
ground, and this grows to perfection, and yields a good harvest ; 
but even here there are various degrees of perfection: some of 
the ground yields thirty measures for one measure sown; other 
parts yield sixty; and still other parts a hundred. 
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It may seem to some incredible that a hundred bushels of 
grain could be obtained from the sowing of one; but in Genesis, 
XXVI. τὸ it is stated that Isaac sowed in the land of Gerar, 
and obtained in the same vear a hundredfold. 

Of course, under ordinary circumstances the portion of the 
grain that would be lost on unprofitable soil would be much 
less than the part that would fall upon good ground, but this 
proportion has nothing to do with the relative numbers of the 
good and the bad members of humanity. 

Jesus next calls attention to the very great importance οἱ 
the doctrine here promulgated in the customary formula: “He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.”’ 

Up to this time the Lord had not made large use of the 
parable in his teachings. The Sermon on the Mount is made 
up of plain precepts not involved in any allegorical setting. 
But now there was need that he should speak more clearly 
of his kingdom. This kingdom should not be perfectly estab- 
lished until after Christ’s death and resurrection, and it could 
not be understood fully till after that event. Hence a certain 
portion of Christ’s doctrine must be delivered to the world in 
the form of allegories, which his Apostles and his Church would 
afterwards xeplain to the generations of men. The necessity 
of thus concealing these mysteries existed especially on 
account of the character of the Jewish people. 

The Apostles are surprised at the change in the methods of 
the Master, and when they are alone with him, they ask him 
why he employs the parable in his teaching of the people. 

In answering their question, Jesus makes use of a prophecy 
of Isaiah. Wherefore we shall first examine what was the sense 
of the original prophecy, and then endeavor to see what is its 
present application. 

The prophecy exists in Isaiah VI. 9, 10, and reads as 
follows in the original: ‘‘And he said: Go, and tell this 
people: Hear ye continually, but understand not; and see ve 
continually, but perceive not. Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes: lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and their heart 
understand, and they turn again, and be healed.”’ 
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Besides the passages in the Gospels under treatment, the 
Isaianic prophecy is employed in Acts XXVIII. 26, and by 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans XI. 8, to describe God’s 
attitude towards the Jewish people. Hence it isimportant that 
we should, as far as possible, determine the exact import of the 
prophecy. 

In the first place, it describes the degenerate character of 
the Jewish people, and secondly, it announces God ’s treatment 
of such apostate people. We are aided to an understanding of 
the passage under consideration by comparing it with Isaiah 
II. 6, 8: ‘For thou hast forsaken thy people, the house of 
Jacob, because they are filled with soothsayers like the Philis- 
tines, and they make covenants with the children of aliens. 
.. . Their land also is full of idols; they worship the work of 
their own hands, that which their own fingers have made.”’ 
The Jews became thus degenerate by an abuse of God’s favors 
to them. They were blessed by Yahveh above all the other 
peoples of the earth. Their prophets were the clear oracles of 
the living God. The Most High fought their battles, and 
blessed their fields. But in basest ingratitude they turned 
away from Yahveh, and preferred the false gods of the 
heathens. And then God in punishment of their impiety 
turned away from them, or more properly from the reprobate 
portion, and permitted a certain awful blindness of the heart, 
which has characterized this people ever since. This is what 
is meant when the prophet is bidden make the heart of the 
people fat, and shut theireyes. The words of the prophecy are 
not to be interpreted too literally. It is not affirmed that God 
positively by direct causality produced that blindness of heart 
and spiritual insensibility. God is never the direct cause of any 
such effect. But when a creature has maliciously, and perti- 
naciously abused God’s grace, God permits what St. Paul calls 
[Rom. XI. 8] a spirit of stupor to fix itself on the soul, and 
then the message of God is not understood or loved by sucha 
soul. The imperative mood used by the prophet: ‘‘Hear ye, 
and understand not,” is a forcible way of asserting that such 
fact will be verified in the history of the people. It is a fre- 
quent form of prophetic diction to express some certain future 
fact by the employment of the imperative mood. In Acts 
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SAXVIII. 26, Paul employs the prophecy of Isaiah, and he uses 
the future tense instead of the imperative, conclusively indi- 
cating thereby that the message of God to Isaiah, though 
expressed in the imperative mood, means the verification of 
a future event which God foresaw and permitted. 

In lke manner, when God bids the prophet: ‘‘Make the 
heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes,” it is equivalent to the saving: ‘‘Announce to this 
people, that as they have abused my grace, I will now withdraw 
my Spirit from them, so that a spiritual blindness shall come 
upon them, in such a manner that they shall see my works and 
hear my words, but they will not receive the great lesson which 
these works and words are intended to convey. They will not 
have understanding of these, because they have rejected the 
light, and the light is consequently withdrawn from them, and 
they are left in the darkness, which they have chosen instead of 
the light.””. There is a fearful signification in the antithetical 
affirmations of the prophet Isaiah: “Hear, but understand 
not; see, but perceive not.’’ They represent the state of a man 
who has before him the evidences of religion, but whose soul is 
in such a state of spiritual insensibility that it regards these 
evidences with a blank stare. 

The closing words of the prophecy do not signify that 
God is unwilling that the healing of his people should be effected 
but the words denote the nature of the effect which the spiritual 
condition of Israel prevented from being wrought. 

The Lord quotes the prophecy not literally, but in sub- 
stance. Itisevident that the prophet did not refer specifically 
to the times of the Messiah in predicting God’s attitude towards 
Israel. Neither does the Lord, in asserting that the prophecy 
of Isaiah is fulfilled, imply such fact. Isaiah spoke of condi- 
tions which existed in his own time, and which conditions 
revealed the perverse character of the Jewish people, and Jesus 
simply says: ‘“‘That which was verified in the days of Isaiah 
respecting your hard-hearted resistance of the grace of God, 15 
verified again in my day, and my treatment of you in conse- 
quence will be like to that which by the mouth of the Prophet 
the God of Israel declared to you.” 
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The character of the Jewish people was such, that Jesus . 
knew that they would not receive the doctrine of the kingdom 
of Heaven. They cared naught fora spiritual kingdom. Their 
hearts were coarse and dull. They were only prepared to hear 
of a worldly kingdom. Wherefore the Lord Jesus adopted by 
necessity the plan of delivering his message under such a veil 
of mystery that the carnal minded Israel should not penetrate 
the meaning; but the teaching of Jesus was of such a nature, 
that when his Church should take her place in the world, these 
truths would be understood by her and taught to every man. 

But the Apostles were not like the rest of Israel. It is 
true that they were weak, often slow to believe, and with a 
limited grasp of the spiritual world; but they were not so hard 
and faithless as the rest of their race. Hence the Lord Jesus 
admitted them into a deeper insight into the great truths of his 
kingdom. They were to be the founders of his Church, the 
hope of the world; wherefore he explains the parable to these; 
and they kept the explanation in their hearts, and after the 
glorification of the Master, they taught it to the people, and 
wrote it for us. 

Had the people of Israel been of like disposition, the Lord 
would have treated them as he did his chosen band, but the 
people of Israel by their unbelieving hearts made it impossible 
for Jesus to open up the truths of the kingdom tothem. Hence 
he consigned the clearest truths of his kingdom in parables, and 
gave the key of these to the Apostles and to his Church. 

Jesus’ manner of dealing with the Jewish people and with 
his Apostles is illustrated by an aphorism taken from practical 
life. It happens that a man places in the hands of certain 
stewards certain goods, which they are profitably to employ for 
the master’s benefit. On the day of reckoning he finds some 
who have been exceedingly faithful in advancing his interests, 
while others have been unprofitable. Wherefore the master 
takes from the unprofitable steward whatever is in his hands, 
and gives it into the hands of the one who has earned such trust 
by the fidelity with which he has administered the first trust. 
This is spoken of as taking from him that hath not, and giving 
to him that hath; for the reason that the unprofitable steward 
has no frutts of industry; while the faithful steward has these. 
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The seeming paradox of taking from him that hath not heightens 
the force of the expression. It seems to have been an aphorism 
among the people; and Christ employs it here to describe the 
character of God’s retribution of man’s work. It was true in its 
appheation to the Jews. God gave them a rich inheritance, 
and they asa people gave him noreturns. We need not rely on 
human opinions to assert this: listen to Isaiah: ‘‘My well-be- 
loved had a vineyard in a very fertile hill; and he digged it, and 
gathered out the stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest 
vine, and built a tower in the midst of it, and also hewed out a 
winepress therein: and he looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. And now, O inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge I pray you betwixt 
me and my vinevard. What could have been done more to my 
vineyard that [have not doneinit? Wherefore, when I looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? 
And now go to; I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard: 
I will take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up; I 
will break down the fence thereof, and it shall be trodden down; 
and I will lay it waste;it shall not be pruned nor hoed, but there 
shall come up briers and thistles; I will also command the 
clouds that they rain no rain upon it. For the vineyard of the 
Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah the 
plant of his delight.’’—Is. V. 1-7. Behold the crime of Israel, 
and its punishment. And the Lord turned from Israel to the 
Gentile Church, and the returns have been better. 

Though Christ’s teaching treats of the deepest mysteries, 
it is most simple and clear. It does not explain the mys- 
teries; for these can not be explained here. But it makes 
clear to man the great principles of faith and the law of conduct 
in a manner that the rudest mind may understand. 

Before the great message received its fulfilment by the 
Resurrection of Jesus, there were certain things that were not 
understood, not even by the Apostles. The Gospel tells of 
many things which were hidden until our Lord rose from the 
dead. None of these truths were lost by their temporary ob- 
scuritv. The truths were providentially preserved, and when 
the message was complete they were understood and delivered 
to us that we might believe and through faith be saved. Asin 
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the light that came to the world through the Resurrection we 
read the parables of Jesus, we can not conceive more fitting 
presentations of religious truth. They contain the highest wis- 
dom uttered in the beautiful simplicity of familiar illustrations. 
The lilies of the field, the birds of the air, the rain and the winds 
of heaven, the harvest fields, the laborer’s wages, the love of 
kindred, the leavening of the bread, the shepherd’s keeping of 
his sheep, the common occupations and customs of the people, 
even the housewife’s sweeping of the floor, are made to teach 
man the high truths cf God, and of our destiny. Were the 
choice given us, we would not that these parables be changed 
for any other method of teaching. And yet they were a sealed 
message to the Pharisees. It is a true saying that there are 
none so blind as those who will not see. The false hearted 
Jews would have rejected Christ’s message in any manner in 
which he presented it. Christ saw their false hearts, and he 
chose a manner of delivering his truths which should readily 
be understood by every one who was honest with God, and who 
sought the truth, but which would puzzle and confound those 
whose souls were false, and who hated the light. God wished 
every man to come to a knowledge of the truth, but the per- 
verted hearts of the Jews repelled the light. 

These passages of Holy Writ also establish the nature of 
God’s judgment of the lives of individuals. God has given 
to all of us talents which we are to use in useful spiritual indus- 
trv; and woe to the one who in the accounting will be found to 
have misused his talents! 

In the sixteenth verse of Matthew Jesus openly testifies 

that the Apostles were accessible to the truths of the kingdom 
* of Heaven. Their eyes saw and their ears heard ; that is to say, 
their souls perceived the nature of the new life with Jesus. Of 
course, the, Apostles had not a full grasp of the great new 
creation, but they were docile and honest, and Jesus foresaw 
the day when they should reform the whole world by the power 
of his doctrine. And the Lord proclaims that the Apostles are 
indeed happy in receiving from Jesus’ own lips the great glad 
tidings of redemption, of being eye-witnesses of Jesus’ won- 
derful works. Ages of patriarchs and prophets had gone 
down to death, looking forward to the coming of the Messiah. 
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As St. Paul says: ‘These all died in faith, not having received 
the promised things, but having seen them and greeted them 
afar, and having confessed that they were strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth.’ Mark the intense jov expressed in the 
canticle of Simeon because his eves had seen the infant Christ 
who was born to redeem the world. An equal desire and hope 
were entertained by the holy men of Israel, but the fulfilment 
was deferred. And now that hoped-for Messiah was with the 
Apostles, their leader, their teacher, their friend. And they 
were allowed to come very close to him, to live with him, and 
to become filled with his doctrine from close personal associa- 
tion. Certainly the Apostles were blessed in such a great gift 
of God. 

And not only they, but the whole world was blessed by 
thatevent. Even the most appreciative of the sons of men will 
never fully realize the greatness of God’s gift to humanity when 
he sent his Son to redeem the world. How closely humanity 
is bound to its Creator in the fact that a human nature and the 
infinite nature of the Deity are united in one person, who 
walked our earth and lived among us! 

From the tenth verse of Mark we learn that some of Jesus’ 
disciples were with the twelve Apostles when they obtained 
from Jesus the explanation of the parable of the sower. 

The thirteenth verse of Mark does not really contain any 
chiding of the Apostles and of the disciples by Jesus. The 
parable of the sower is in reality easy to understand. There 
are many things in the teaching of Jesus more difficult to under- 
stand. And the Apostles were to receive the whole doctrine 
and teach it to others. Hence Jesus in the present interroga- 
tions calls the attention of the Apostles to their weakness in 
comparison with the greatness of the communication of divine 
truth that he was about to give the world. Wherefore the 
remark of Jesus was intended to move the Apostles to a realiza- 
tion of their natural insufficiency, in order that they might seek 
aid from God in the great commission given to them. 

We come now to the explanation of the parable proper. 
Here our task will be easy, since the Lord has himself fully 
explained the same. We shall therefore only endeavor to 
describe those who, in our own days, correspond to the several 
classes mentioned in the parable. 
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The class represented by the seed which fell by the way- 
side are those whose souls are not receptive of the truths of the 
kingdom of Heaven. They give no time or thought to such 
matters; they are occupied with other matters. The seed, 
which is the doctrine of Christianity, can not enter into the 
hard soil of their souls. They occupy their time with employ- 
ments, business, social pleasures, the enjoyment of the present 
order of things. They may not have formally rejected Christ, 
but neither have they formally accepted him. Perhaps at 
times an alarming thought of the swift passage of human life, 
and of the unknown beyond steals into their souls, and startles 
them for a moment; but it soon gives place to some practical 
thought of the world, and the worldly tenor of life is resumed. 
These men are all about us; they fill our streets; they carry on 
the main bulk of the mighty volume of business of our country. 
The tact and ability that many of them show in acquiring the 
goods of this world are wonderful; but when it comes to the 
great questions of eternity, judgment, Heaven, and God, their 
minds area blank. They can not look upon the future life and 
the rewards of righteousness as realities. If there were prom- 
ised them a heaven of grand residences on fashionable streets 
with large beautiful lawns in front; a heaven of fine horses 
and carriages and liveried servants; a heaven of gilt-edged 
stocks and bonds, mortgages, bank accounts and lands; and if 
they could see this and see others enjoying such happiness,— 
O, then they would move with all energy to attain that which 
appealed to their senses. But the high nature of the kingdom 
promised by Christ has no attractiveness for an unspiritual 
man. He lacks the temper of mind to appreciate such a state 
of life. His tastes are worldly. The thought of leaving this 
world even for Heaven is not a pleasing hope. In the great 
human comedy, it is grimly amusing to see the care and the fore- 
thought and the labor that these poor worldlings put into their 
worldly affairs. How they count their profits with intense 
satisfaction! And we must not understand that only the rich 
belong to this class. It is made up of all the ranks of life; a 
mighty host of unreflecting, foolish, worldly men, who never 
think of the needs and the destiny of the soul within them 
which differentiates them from the brute creation. Itisa hard 
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class to reach with the message of Christ ; for the use they make 
of their souls renders them as though they had no soul at all. 
Mere ignorance of Christ might be overcome; but with them it 
is ignorance combined with a lack of all desire to know the 
great message. No force in the mode of presentation will 
overcome this deadly torpor. Their souls have shrunk by the 
force of their cold, hard lives, and they perish as did the seed 
which fell by the wayside. 

The next class is represented by the seed which fell upon 
the slight covering of soil on the surfaces of the rocks. It is 
easy to detect this class. They are superficial, shallow men, 
who have not the stability of character to endure the trials and 
hardships incident to the Christian life. Unlike the preceding 
class, these men are willing to receive Christ. They accept his 
law, and for a time show fervor and love of God. But then 
the time that tries men’s souls comes upon them; the time 
when men have need of perseverance; and then they waver 
and fall. 

The ordinary Christian life is exposed to many dangers. 
The peculiarly irreligious character of popular thought wars 
against faith, and exposes the poor Christian to the danger of 
unbelief. The force of old vicious habits steals upon him, and 
draws him to the old ways of sin. The drift of the world 
reaches out, and endeavors to draw him with it. The first 
fervor wears away, and the dreary battle of life begins, demand- 
ing constancy of mind and firmness of purpose; and then the 
sentimental part of religion vanishes, and the stern hard reality 
of walking in the narrow and difficult path remains. And then 
begin the failures. Every man who has had any experience in 
apostolic work knows of these sad failures. He has witnessed 
the poor penitent at the confessional, drawn thither perhaps 
by the occasion of some mission, or other extraordinary means. 
He has seen him go forth on the next morning after Holy 
Communion, and he has shuddered at the thought of what he 
would have to encounter in this sinful world. And too often 
he receives the sad news that the history of the man’s life is 
like to that of the seed sown on the rocky places. Very often 
such souls succeed well enough when placed in a helpful en- 
vironment. They need a prop, the helpful counsel and example 
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of others. But if perchance they should be thrown on their 
own resources, if the Church be far away or badly adminis- 
tered; or if the preaching be poor, then they grow remiss and 
drift away. 

We are treating the question from a purely Catholic stand- 
point; for the words of Christ contemplate not many churches, 
but one indefectible Church, and these poor superficial souls by 
receiving the word for a time, thereby become members of the 
Catholic Church. The defect in their lives is a lack of spiritual 
resources, a lack of vitality of the spiritual life, the inner life. 
There is also a defect of a proper recognition of what the world 
really is. 

If we were forced to live ina region infected with the most 
contagious of diseases, among people whom it was death to 
approach, what care we would employ to hold aloof from any 
contact with anything infected! How carefully we would 
employ every precaution and remedy against the disease! 

And behold, our souls are living in a world whose spirit it 
is death to imbibe; a world whose every touch is infectious and 
deadly; and yet we love it, and live its life, and our souls are 
sick with the fever of the lust of this world. Men are greatly 
influenced by the conduct of those around about them, and the 
great mass of humanity are going with the world. 

Hence it is sad to note that even with people who rank 
as good Catholics, their worldly life is much more real and 
intense than their spiritual life. You will find them, in fact, 
without any perceptible interior life; respectable people, and 
fairly correct in routine fulfilment of church obligations, but 
with souls enervated by spiritual drought. 

Now the natural constitution of our different dispositions 
is a thing over which we have no control. One by nature will 
have more depth and stability of character than another. Such 
natural trait is good, and enables a man to stand firm under 
a heavy press of opposition. Hence, since grace perfects 
nature, the natural force of character aids a man in his religious 
hfe. Inthe unequal distribution of natural endowments, some 
have received more, and some have received less. It is God’s 
work, and we cannot question his wisdom and his justice. In 
the judgment of human lives, he will take into account what 
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each one received and what fruits each has gathered. But in 
the present treatise, we are solely bent on discovering what 
remedy to propose for 

acter. 


the man of shallow, unstable char- 


Salvation is not the achievement of natural causes. No 
man can do anything good without the grace of God. Hence 
the grace of God must be invoked to supply the defect of 
natural character. The man who is lacking in force of char- 
acter must seek aid from God, by persistent prayer. He must 
recognize his need, and employ every means to deepen his 
spiritual hfe. And this can be done, and God is ready to do it, 
if the proper dispositions are developed in the human soul. 
The spiritual life will grow in any soul, if it receives proper 
care. This growth is the deepening of the soil; and as it deep- 
ens, the seed flourishes, and the man’s life assumes a real 
definite religious character. 

It must be remarked here that men of naturally deep 
resourceful characters may be spiritually shallow and incon- 
stant. The depth of the soil of a man’s soul, in regard to his 
religious status, is simply the depth in which his nature has 
been penetrated by his religious convictions. And the great 
business of life is to make that soil deeper. It is made deeper 
by pious reflection, by prayer, real vital prayer, by the frequent 
thought of God, and by the love of God. Nothing will deepen 
it more than to withraw from the world for a time, and come 
into the temple of God, and there talk with him in real soul- 
conversation. There is not enough of this; we are too busy; 
even our attendance at obligatory worship is often merely 
official, a part of the feverish unrest of our lives. 

What we need therefore is a better development of the 
kingdom of God within us, a growth in vital piety, a closer 
soul-communion with God, more thought bestowed on what it 
really means to be a Christian, a deepening of our spiritual life, 
less love of this life and more love of eternal life, so that the 
soil of our souls may be deep enough to bear a bounteous 
harvest for the Lord. 

The next class is represented by the seed which, after it 
had sprung up, was choked by the thistles. This class is easy to 
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recognize in society. They are the men out of whose souls 
religion is crowded by the love of riches and the cares of the 
world. 

We must remark here that the Lord does not intend by the 
present parable to classify men in distinct classes; but only to 
describe vividly the different agencies that war against the 
spirit. Hence the causes mentioned in this third instance may 
produce that hardness of heart described in the first division of 
the parable, and they may produce that superficial grasp of 
religion mentioned in the second place. Presentations of 
moral truth are not to be treated like mathematical formulas. 
The Lord only wished to point out some leading characteristics 
of men in regard to their religious life, and to give their causes. 

We have here to deal with men who have made formal 
profession of the Christian religion. This formal profession is 
indicated by the fact that the seed is received into the ground. 
These men also continue in the Church; for it is not said by the 
Evangelists that the plant dies, but, as the very accurate Luke 
puts it, they bring no jruzt to perfection. Just as we have seen 
in fields where the weeds grow thick and rank, the useful plant 
is there, but stunted and weak, and devoid of profitable fruit. 

The causes which choke the growth of the seed are not 
exactly the same in the three Evangelists. Matthew describes 
them as “ the care of the world and the deceitfulness of riches.” 
Mark calls them ‘‘the cares of the world, the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lusts of other things.’ Luke enumerates 
“the cares and riches and pleasures cf thts life.’ But the three 
in substance agree; for the care of the world in its widest 
acceptation includes the pleasures of this life, and the lusts of 
other things. Mark and Luke are somewhat more explicit than 
Matthew. By this third part of the parable the Lord Jesus 
wished to affirm the injurious effects on a man’s religious life of 
an excessive seeking after the goods of this world, and an exces- 
sive love of the enjoyment of these. Under these general 
headings the Lord intends to group all those things which 
form the object of man’s worldly endeavor. The two loves in 
man’s soul are directly antagonistic: the more a man loves this 
world, the more will he bend his soul’s energies to possess much 
of 1t; and consequently the less will he love Heaven, and the 
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less will he endeavor to attain it. God’s idea is that we should 
love this world in verv small degree; or better yet, not at alle 
and love Heaven with all our heart; and we reverse the order, 
and love Heaven very little or not at all, and make an idol of 
this world. Let a man ask himself: What is it in my life 
that obtains the main part of my thought and activity? 1 rise 
in the morning with mind and body refreshed by slumber. My 
mind begins to think, and my body to act; and so they con- 
tinue till the time of retiring. And I lie down to sleep, for I 
have done a day’s work. And for what have I labored? [5 it 
not for these very things that choke the good seed in my soul’s 
life? I was put into the world to pass through it as the 
Hebrews passed through the wilderness. I am bidden to build 
here only tents for a temporary sojourn; and to set my heart 
on nothing that I see here. And instead I erect palaces, and 
settle down in them, and surround myself with all the encum- 
brances of this world that I can grasp, and I become oblivious 
of my inheritance in the kingdom of Christ. The issue can be 
illustrated by.an easy figure. Conceive a traveler engaged ina 
journey on foot toa far-off land. As he journeys along, objects 
attract his attention by the wayside. He stops to examine 
them, and he finds that he loves them. He begins to collect 
and store them. He still believes that he can do this and yet 
reach his destination in time. But day by day he grows more 
eager to acquire these wayside objects, and the desire to reach 
his destination grows fainter, until finally he finds that the 
possible time within which he could make the journey has 
elapsed, and he is left to die in the plain, mocked by the 
possession of objects which can serve him no longer. 

It is to be noted that the Evangelists speak of the deceit- 
fulness of riches. Riches are deceitful in many ways. They 
are deceitful because thev seem to be what they are not, and 
move men to believe that their possession insures happiness ; 
whereas they multiply care and drive peace from the mind ; 
and full oft the man who has given his life to attain them must 
confess that their use is flat, stale, and unprofitable. They are 
deceitful, because they invite a man to go after them, and yet 
they elude his grasp; and again when possessed they often slip 
away from a man. 
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But most of all, they are deceitful, because they move man 
to believe them a real good, and to relinquish the quest of the 
one only Good to go after them, and to seek in them a happi- 
ness that they can not give. No siren’s song is as irresistible as 
their invitation, and who can estimate the multitudes that 
have been shipwrecked by following that invitation ? 

The overweening love of this world grows in the heart like 
the weeds in the sown field. Weeds will grow without any 
care or cultivation, but the profitable plant must have both. 
50 it is with the love of the world, we take to it naturally. The 
weeds and the useful plant may grow side by side in the field, 
but if the weeds predominate, the useful plant will bring no 
fruit to perfection; and the weeds will predominate unless 
restrained by vigorous effort. So in man’s life, a man may 
have this world in his heart, and yet profess to be a Christian; 
but if he really serves that world, which it is so easy to love, he 
will be found with nothing of consequence stored up for etern- 
ity. Again, even though weeds growing in a sown field may 
not choke entirely the useful plant; yet every weed that grows 
there takes something from the crop. So it is in man’s rela- 
tions to the world; every movement of his soul towards this 
world enfeebles just so much the heavenly aspirations and 
achievements of his life. The excessive love of the goods of 
this world crowd out of the soul of man the right thought and 
desire of the other life. 

The excessive love of riches causes many surprises, when 
we come to examine closely the lives of Christians. We find 
in the Christian community men of prominence, professional 
men or business men, or the lke; they move in respectable 
circles, occupy desirable pews in the church; all seems fair on 
the exterior. But by some chance we are admitted to an inside 
view of their lives; and there we find the fearful price that they 
have paid for the competency or the wealth which they enjoy. 
There we find the record of the lawyer’s excessive fees, his 
acquisition of property without any just title by the tricks and 
technicalities of the law; there we find the record of the poli- 
tician’s bribe-taking, and the abuse of his office to further his 
own interests; there we find the record of the sharp practices 
and conventional dishonest methods of the man of business; 
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there we find the record of the unjust possession of inheritances 
by heirs, who made use of the technicalities of law to gain 
possession of property against the clearly revealed wishes of the 
deceased owners; there we will find the record of fraudulent 
claims against governments, corporations, and individuals, 
fraudulent and excessive damage suits; there we will find the 
record of money obtained by adulterating the articles of com- 
merce; and various other records which contravene the prin- 
ciples of justice. And so much attached are these men to the 
possessions which have been acquired by these dishonest deeds 
that no persuasion can move them to relinquish their hold on 
them. Their property gives them a certain prominence; they 
become arrogant and proud, and thus they lve and thus they 
ie. 

Manifold are the ways in which worldly cares and worldly 
pleasures enfeeble the soul’s spiritualitv. The very pursuit of 
these develop in the soul a certain taste which counteracts the 
spiritual taste. Our appetites move us to eat the food which 
we hke;and thus the soul habituated to things worldly has an 
appetite mainly or totally for these. A missionary records 
that he once visited on Christmas day a rural pastor who had 
received a large Christmas collection. The missionary found 
the pastor seated before a table on which the collection was 
heaped up, and the pastor was enjoying it by constantly run- 
ning his hands through it, and piling it up, and as it settled 
down, piling it up again. It was pleasant to the sight, and to 
the touch. The currency, the glittering silver, and the yellow 
gold,—all was his; he could not get it near enough to him; 
every available sense was employed to heighten the joy of its 
possession, 

The Lord’s service that day consisted of a few per- 
functory remarks, a mere introduction to the collection, a 
hurried Mass, and then with outstretched hand a personal can- 
vass of God's people for that for which Judas Iscariot sold the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Worldly cares and pleasures also choke the spiritual life by 
their demands on a man’s time. Many become oblivious of 
the great aim of human life simply through lack of time. 
The man goes to Church with mind preoccupied by worldly 
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interests; he puts off reception of sacraments, and other duties 
through lack of time; he becomes habituated to a worldly 
manner of thinking and of acting, so that things of the spiritual 
world seem strange and unreal. Worldly success moves such 
a man to a certain pride and independence which are inimical 
to the religion of the cross. Worldly failure embitters him, and 
fills him with a certain cynicism. His soul is bitter and cold, 
and it will be hard for such a man to follow the principles of 
strict honesty. 

Finally worldly cares move a man to deeds of injustice. 
In order to win in a world which adopts unjust methods the 
man will be tempted to adopt the prevailing methods. The 
man may not commit larceny as civil statute defines: there are 
many ways to scant justice and escape punishment in this 
world; but in the judgment of God hidden things will be 
brought to light, and strict justice will be measured out to every 
man, It is remarkable how the consciences of men grow 
callous in the undisturbed possession of ill-gotten goods. A 
man will not rise higher than his ideals, and the love of the 
riches and pleasures of the world lower man’s ideals, and set the 
course of his life in a wrong direction 

It is easy to describe the fourth class mentioned by Christ ; 
they are the righteous followers of Christ. They are not all 
equal in sanctity: some produce thirtyfold, some sixtyfold, and 
some a hundredfold. It is not necessary to describe the ele- 
ments that make up their lives, nor the things that they have 
overcome. The whole body of the Gospels is aimed to teach 
men how to live. Hence throughout every page of the sacred 
deposit we shall find descriptions of their lives, and the means 
by which they produce the harvest for the Lord. 

Inasmuch as there are various degrees of perfection in the 
lives of these righteous ones, we should not be content merely 
to enroll ourselves in their number: we should strive for the 
sixtyfold and even for the hundredfold. 

In the texts of Mark and Luke the parable of the sower is 
followed by certain statements not found in Matthew. The 
first of these regards the lighted lamp, which is not to be placed 
in hiding under a vessel or under a bed. This simile seems to 
have been to Jesus a favorite method of illustrating moral truth. 
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It occurs again in Luke XI. 33, and in Matthew V.15. In the 
aforesaid text of Matthew, it indicates the duty of the Apostles 
to preach the truths of the kingdom of Heaven to the whole 
world. In the present instance the illustration is cognate. 
Jesus Christ was the essential light of the world. His doctrine 
was an emanation of that essential light, and its mission was to 
illumine the world. The method adopted by Christ to propa- 
gate that doctrine was the teaching of the apostolic body. 
Here therefore he tells them that, though he veils the truths of 
the kingdom of Heaven now for a brief time from the multi- 
tudes, yet they are destined to be clearly presented to all man- 
kind. The Lord frequently adverts to this design. He had 
come into the world to light it up. During the period of his 
mortal life, the nature of his mission was such that the full, 
clear message could not be presented to men then. But his 
chosen legates were taught the truths, and they were to be his 
lamps in the world; and by this present exhortation he encour- 
ages them to fulfill the office for which they were chosen. 

In the twenty-fourth verse of Mark, there is a comparison 
which in other portions of the Gospels is employed to express 
the truth that God makes the measure of our mercy and for- 
giveness of others the norm of his mercy to us. But here the 
context plainly demonstrates that it can not be used in that 
sense. The conclusion of the whole passage both in Mark and 
Luke is in form of enunciation exactly similar to the twelfth 
verse of Matthew, which, as we have explained, illustrated 
God’s dealings with the Jews. Nevertheless we believe that 
the passage in Mark and Luke does not relate to the Jews but to 
the Apostles themselves; and in general to the legates of the 
New Law. It seems that the Lord used the illustration twice in 
the present teaching; once in relation to the Jews, and secondly 
to illustrate how God would deal with his representatives in the 
New Alliance. Wherefore we believe that when, as recorded 
by St. Mark, Jesus declares that “with what measure ye 
measure, it shall be measured unto you,” he means to affirm to 
the Apostles and their successors that the measure of the 
attentive study with which they heard his doctrine, and the 
zeal and energy with which they afterwards preached it to the 
world would be the measure of God’s retribution unto them. 
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Then follows the other illustration naturally. The people of 
the first law were stewards, and had been unfaithful in the 
stewardship. And the Lord took from them the capital which 
had been given them, and gave it to another people, from 
whom he was to receive the interest that the first stewards had 
failed to accumulate. In the present application of the com- 
parison Christ warns the legates of the New Law that their fate 
shall be similar, if they in like manner prove unfaithful. 

It seems that in the eighteenth verse, Luke has weakened 
the force of his expression by endeavoring to take away the 
paradox. Inthe other two Evangelists the proposition stands: 
‘and whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” But Luke modifies it thus: ‘“— 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
which he seemeth to have.’’ It seems, at first sight, a contra- 
diction in terms to say that there is taken away from a man a 
thing which he has not; and we believe that Luke has endeav- 
ored to avoid this seeming contradiction by inserting the term 
seemeth. But Luke in endeavoring to avoid one seeming 
paradox has fallen into a greater. How can there be taken 
away from a man a thing which he seemeth to have, and hath 
not? This question is entirely independent of inspiration. 
The substantial idea of Christ is expressed by all three. There 
is only a difference in precision of style; and in the present 
instance we prefer the statements of Matthew and Mark. 

As we have explained above, the phrase seems to have 
been a Hebrew aphorism, and was rendered forcible by the very 
fact of its seeming paradox. In the illustration Christ desig- 
nates as the man who /ath not the man who has not employed 
what God gave in a proper way, and consequently has not that 
which, in virtue of what he has received, he ought to have. 
From such a one is to be taken that which was entrusted to him, 
which has been unfruitful in his hands. The illustration cen- 
ters in one great truth, that their works follow the dead into 
the judgment, and the rewards of God are apportioned accord- 
ing to men’s works. As men sow thus shall they reap: as our 
days pass one by one we are shaping our eternal destiny, and 
the total of the record of our days shall determine God’s judg- 
ment. 
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In the twenty-cighth verse, we find the reading wAnpns 
υἱοὺς in Band Ὁ. This reading is also approved by Tisch- 
endorf. DlAnpy σῖτον is found in &, A, C?, L, A, TI, et al. 
This reading is approved by Westcott and Hort. 

This short parable is recorded only by Mark. Its import 
is historical rather than moral. There are two chief opinions 
regarding the explanation of the parable. The first is presented 
by Knabenbauer. According to him the sower is Christ, and 
the seed is his personal teaching. After sowing this seed, he 
ascended into Heaven, and allowed the seed to grow without 
his visible supervision. And it did grow, and waxed strong; 
and he will come again at the last day to reap the harvest. 
There are many things which militate against this theory. It 
seems to remove Christ too far from the Church, to liken him to 
the man who sowed seed in a field, and paid no more heed to it 
until the time of the harvest. The Lord says himself that he 
will be with the Church all days, and this parable,in the sense 
of Knabenbauer, would make the Church grow of itself inde- 
pendently of Christ. But most of all, the parable plainly 
denotes that the seed sown in the field by the sower grew to 
maturity as a result of causes that did not come from the 
sower, ‘‘the earth beareth fruit of itself”; but no part of the 
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Church grows or exercises any vital act except through the 
causality that comes into her from her invisible head who is 
organically connected with his mystic body. 

Wherefore we must adopt another explanation of this 
singular little parable. We believe that the sower is the 
legate of Christ, who sows the seed of the Gospel in the hearts 
of men. 

In order to realize in its fullness the illustration, let us 
examine for a moment the natural basis of the parable. Aman 
plows and harrows a field, and sows therein wheat. When he 
has finished the seeding, he goes away and attends to other 
things. He perhaps does not think of that field for the next 
month or two months. He gives labor to his ordinary employ- 
ments by day and sleeps by night, and leaves his field to the 
course of nature. And all this time effects are being wrought 
in the field. The moisture and heat of the soil cause the seed 
to germinate; the fertility of the soil coupled with other natural 
causes produce the gradual growth and maturation of the grain; 
and the husbandman has no further influence upon the plant 
till the grain is ripened and ready for the sickle. So it is with 
the propagation of the Gospel of Christ. The chosen mes- 
senger sows the seed of the Gospel of Christ in human hearts. 
His causality stops there. Of course, other external ministra- 
tions, such as the administration of the Sacraments, and the 
continued exhortation of preaching are not excluded but in 
the interior soul of man effects are being produced in which the 
sower has no part. 

The seed falls upon the souls of men, and the sower and 
the men who represent the field separate. The sower does not 
know what effects are being produced in the hearts of those 
who have heard him. The sower goes away, and does not even 
know those who have heard him. He may never see them 
again. He goes forth to sow other fields, and leaves the seed to 
be acted upon by other causes. 

The seed is received into the souls of men. Then begin 
secret hidden causes to operate in the soul. They are hidden 
from the observation of men. The grace of God, the co-opera- 
tion of the will of man, divine inspirations, interior combats, 
repressed temptations, acts of interior faith and love, all these 
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act on the seed, away from the observation and thought of the 
sower; and gradually, like the development of the cereal, the 
Christian life of the individual and the corporate life of the 
Church grow and produce the fruit for which Christ gave his 
life, and founded his Church. It is a grand illustration of the 
divine hfe of the Church, which comes to her from the resident 
Holy Ghost within her, and which does not depend on human 
causality. 

The same truth is illustrated by St. Paul, I. Cor. IIL. 6, 7: 
“T planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. So 
then neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” 

Now there is just one objection to our explanation of the 
Gospel. And it is that the parable seems to imply that it is the 
sower who reaps the ripened grain; and certainly the reaper is 
the Lord. In parables it is not necessary to find a correspond- 
ence in likeness between every element of the natural event and 
the illustrated religious truth. It suffices that as a whole the 
scene or event in nature or human life serve to illustrate some 
moral or religious truth. The natural event contemplated in 
this present parable makes the sower the same who reaps the 
grain; but the illustrative element in the parable is the fact 
that the kingdom of God grows in man’s soul in the same man- 
ner that the grain grows in the soil. And the harvesting of the 
grain 1s only mentioned to show that the hidden causes in the 
soul of men carry the growth of the plant even to its maturity, 
unobserved by men. 

Now it would be a perverse use of this parable to draw 
from it that all that the apostolic man has to do is to present 
the message of salvation to men, and let it work. There is 
need “τὸ preach the word, to be instant in season and out of 
season ; to reprove, rebuke, and exhort with all long-suffering 
and teaching.”’ There is need of zeal and unremitting labor 
with the people; there is need that a man become the good 
shepherd and give his hfe for his sheep; that he go in search of 
the strayed one into the storm and the night, and labor to bring 
the strayed one home; but in all these labors the apostolic man 
should realize that there are co-operating with him unseen 
divine agencies, upon whose causality the soul’s conversion, 
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the soul’s life, and the soul’s growth in holiness depend. With- 
out those agencies man’s labor is lost; and compared to these 
agencies, the power of man’s best labor is little. The laborer 
seeking to save souls should deeply realize the necessity of the 
co-operation of these divine agencies. He should attribute the 
effects mainly to these; he should increase these by earnest 
petition in his prayers; “and he should rely on these, when the 
work seems hard or even hopeless. When the people seem cold 
and unspiritual, when the children seem stupid and ignorant ; 
when in the confessional sinners seem coarse, hard, and 1m- 
penitent ; what consolation it is to know that the apostolic man 
is not alone? The unseen divine forces are at work; and 
though the fruits may not be immediately visible, there is cause 
to hope that they may come in time? 

There is also a lesson of encouragement in the parable for 
ministers of Christ whose natural endowments are limited. 
Though left to themselves they are weak, with the divine forces 
they can accomplish great things. Some of the greatest results 
in the history of God’s Church have been accomplished by men 
of meagre attainments, Witness a Henry Suso, a Curé d’ Ars, 
and in our own times a Father Drumgoole. If the man of few 
intellectual talents supplements his earnest work by prayer and 
pious petition for God’s help, the divine agencies will give the 
increase. 

Finally , it is a consolation, when one has tried to expound 
some text of Scripture for the people, and after the expenditure 
of his best efforts, the presentation has seemed dry and com- 
monplace—it is a consolation to know that the cause does not 
depend on man’s human words; and that the power of God 
may even make of his weak words an instrument to work 
wondrous effects. 

This was once forcibly illustrated to the writer by a per- 
sonal experience related to him by a well-known parish priest. 
The aforesaid worthy priest was only of mediocre ability. On 
a certain Sunday, the morning had been unusually busy. 
Confessions had kept him late at his post the night before. He 
must preach at High Mass. The day was warm; the homily 
seemed dry. But it was the Master’s work, and it must be 
done. He knelt at the altar, and asked the aid of the Holy 
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Ghost, anc the intercession of the Blessed Virgin and then 
went before the people. He tried to do his best. He spoke 
only simple, plain truths, things that had been heard many 
times before. Doubtless some who looked for sensationalism in 
preaching were disappointed. After the discourse the preacher 
himself felt sad, and disappointed. He went into his house, 
and the work of his ministry seemed to him almost insupport- 
able. But consolation came. <A short time afterwards, he 
was in his confessional, and there came to him a woman whose 
whole life had been a succession of deeds of shame and vio- 
lence. And the woman’s soul was moved to its depths by deep 
repentance. Hers was no mere perfunctory act, but a total 
change of heart. The conversion was so extraordinary that 
the priest asked her what particular cause had effected such 
a great change, and he was surprised to know that it was his 
very sermon that had caused him so much discouragement. 
And he resolved then, after he had done his best in the exer- 
cise of his ministry, never to feel discouragement. We believe 
that these cases are frequent; and they should encourage us all 
to put forth our best effort, and then cheerfully leave the result 
to God. 
MATT. XIII. 24-30 
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28. And he said unto them: 
An enemy hath done this. And 
the servants say unto him: 
Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up? 


a9. bit Te saith: Nay, 
lest haply while ye gather up 
the tares, ye root up the wheat 
with them. 


30. Let both grow together 
until the harvest: and in the 
time of the harvest I will say 
to the reapers: Gather up first 
the tares, and bind them in 
bundles to burn them: but 
gather the wheat into my barn. 
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σχηνοῦν ἐν τοῖς χλάδοις αὐτοῦ 


33. “AdAny adneees 


ν ἐλά- 

λησεν αὐτοῖς: Ὁμοία ἐστὶν ἡ Ba- 

σιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν ζύμῃ, ἣν λαβοῦσα 

γυνὴ ἐνέχρυψεν εἰς ἀλεύρου σάτα 
τρία, ἕως οὗ ἐζυμώθη ὅλον. 

34. Tadta ndvra ἐχάλῆσεν 
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παραθολῆς οὐδὲν 
ἐλάλει αὐτοῖς. 


2s, Ὁ) ὃς toy αὐ τοις: 
ἄνθρωπος τοῦτο ἑποίησεν. Of 
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χαὶ cyjoate αὐτὰ εἰς Séouac, πῦος 
τὸ χαταχαῦσαι αὐτά: τὸν δὲ σῖτον 
συγάγετΞ εἰς τὴν ἀποθήχην wou 
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ὥστε Su 
τὰ πετεινὰ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ χατασχηνοῖν. 


33. Kal τοιαύταις πὐρασθολαϊς 


πολλαῖς ἐλάλει αὐτοῖς τὸν λόγον, 
χαθὼς ἠδύναντο ἀχούει 


34. Kat ywots 
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31. Another parable set he 
before them, saying: The 
kingdom of Heaven is_ like 
unto a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took, and sowed 
in his field: 

42. Which indeed is tess 
than all seeds; but when it is 
grown, it is greater than the 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the heaven 
come and lodge in the branches 
thereof. 


33. Another parable spoke 
he unto them: The kingdom 
of Heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid 
in three measures of meal, till 
it was all leavened. 


34. All these things spoke 
Jesus in parables unto the mul- 
titudes; and without a parable 
spoke he nothing unto them: 


oc, That it αὐ δ be: fu 
filled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying: I will open 
my mouth in parables; I will 
utter things hidden from the 
foundation of the world. 
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πὸ “And ~ he τ bos 
shall we liken the kingdom of 
God? or in what parable shall 
we set it forth? 


ἀτ It is ke ν᾿ 
mustard seed, which, when it 
is sown upon the earth, though 
it be less than all the seeds 
that are upon the earth, 


32. Yet when it is sown, 
groweth up, and  becometh 
greater than all the herbs, and 
putteth out great branches; so 
that the birds of the Heaven 
can lodge under the shadow 
thereof. 


33. And with many such 
parables spoke he the word 
unto them, as they were able 


to hear it: 


34. And without a parable 
spoke he not unto them: but 
privately to his own disciples 
he expounded all things. 
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Mea ES RI τ: ἢ 


woe hen he let the aral- 
titudes, and went into the 
house and his disciples came 
unto him, saying: Explain 
unto us the parable of the tares 
Oo the celd. 


37. And he answered and 
said: He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of man; 


ao. the field 46 (the 
world; and the good seed, these 
are the sons of the kingdom; 
and the tares are the sons of 
the evil one; 


"os. 2a. the enemy that 
sowed them is the devil; and 


the harvest is the end of the 
world; and the reapers are 
angels. 


40. As therefore the tares 
are gathered up and burned 
with fire; so shall it be in the 
end of the world. 


atc; ine Son.o0t Man shall 
send forth his angels, and they 
shall gather out of his king- 
dom all things that cause 
stumbling, and them that do 
iniquity, 

42. And shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire: there 
shall be the weeping and gnash. 
ing of teeth. 


43. Then shall the right- 
eous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father. 
Pee tia: hath ears, tet him 
hear. 
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ἦλθεν εἰς τὴν : 
αὐτῷ οἱ fie ἀὕτου λέγοντες: 
Διασάφησο 


ἡμῖν τὴν παραδολὴν τῶν 


ζιζανίων τοῦ ἀγροῦ. 


δι 


39. Ὁ δὲ ἐχθρός ἐστιν 
ρας αὐτά, ὁ διάθολο 
συντέλεια αἰῶνό 
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40. Ὥσπερ οὖν συλλέγεται τὰ 


᾿ 


ζιζάνια, καὶ πυρὶ καταχαίεται, οὕτως 


ἔσται ἐν τῇ συντελείᾳ τοῦ αἰῶνος. 


’ ~ - 
41. Amostedet 6 
ἀνθρώπου τοὺς ἀγγέλους αὐτοῦ 
χαὶ συλλέζουσιν ἐκ τῆς βασιλε 


αὐτοῦ πάντα τὰ σχάνδαλα, καὶ τοὺ 


σὴ 


ποιοῦντας τὴν ἀνομίαν, 


42. Kal βαλκοῦσιν 


‘ 


THY χάμινον τοῦ πυρός: éxet ἔσται 
6 *AaubuGS xal 6 BoUuymds TOY 
ὀδόντων. 

43. Τότε οἱ δίκαιοι ἐχλάμψου- 
σιν, ὡς ὁ ἥλιος, ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ τοῦ 
Πατρὸς αὐτῶν. Ὃ ἔχων ὦτα 
ἀχουέτω. 
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In the twenty-fourth verse of Matthew’s text we find the 
reading oweipav7s in &, B, M, X, A and U. Such reading 
is followed by the Coptic, Syriac, and many codices of the 
Vetus Itala,  Ἐπείραντι appears m ©, τ ον 
U,V, δὲ al. In Verse twenty-five all the uncial codices have 
ἔσπειρε, except ὦ and B, which have éwéovepe. In the 
same verse all the codices except B insert dotAe, In the 
same verse &, B, C and D have λέγουσιν. The other authori- 
ties have εἶπον. In the thirtieth verse B and D have éos: 
the other codices have μέχρι. 

In the text of Matthew, in the thirty-second verse, the 
reading πάντων τῶν λαχάνων is found in K and H, and in 
about eighty other uncial codices. Such reading is conform- 
able to Mark’s text, and is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, and 
Ethiopian versions. In Verse thirty-three, ἀξ, C, L, ΔΙ, U, and 
X, add λέγων. In Verse thirty-four, the reading οὐδέν 15 
found in ΜῈ, B,C, M, A, et al. This reading is followed by the 
Philoxenian Syriac, and Armenian versions, and is endorsed by 
the eritics Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. Οὐκ is found in 
DE. F,G, K, L, S, UV; &, ΤΙ ἐξ al. Ting. reece 
followed by the Vulgate, the Peshitto, and Curcton’s Syriac. 

At the end of Verse thirty-five in Matthew, δ΄, B, 1, and 
22 have καταβολῆς. This is approved by Tischendorf, West- 
eott and Hort. The great majority of the authorities add 
KOC LOU, 

In the text of Mark, in the thirtieth verse, the first term of 
the words of Christ is των in A, A, I, et al. This reading is 
adopted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopian, and 
Gothic versions. Πῶς stands in &, B, C, L, A, et al., and 
this reading is accepted by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 
In Verse thirty-four, B has Καὶ χωρίς, but the other authori- 
ties have Χωρὶς δέ. 

In Verse Thirty-six of Matthew’s text many codices add 
ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς: it is not added in &. B, and its omission is endorsed 
by Tischendorf. Westcott, and Hort. In the same verse 
ΔῈ and B have διασάφησον, which is approved by Westcott 
and Hort; the other authorities support φράσον. In Verse 
thirtv-seven, &, B and D omit αὐτοῖς: the other codices uni- 
formly insert it. In Verse thirty-nine, B is alone in placing the 
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Ἔστι after éx@pos, All the other codices and critics place 
the ἐστίν immediately preceding ὁ διάβολος, This latter 
order of the words seems to be preferable. In the forty-third 
verse, N* and B omit dxovev, but the term is found in 
nearly all the other uncial codices, and is accepted by the Coptic 
and Syriac versions. 

The order of the events here seems to have been that 
Jesus proposed to the people on this particular occasion several 
parables, and when he had withdrawn from the multitudes, 
and was alone with his disciples, he explained the parable of 
the cockle and the wheat. 


The weed here mentioned by the Lord has never been 
accurately identified. It has been called tare, darnel, cockle, 
and bastard wheat. We are familiar with a weed which is 
usually found in wheat fields, and as it is impossible to deter- 
mine the exact weed mentioned by Christ, we may use the 
cockle of our American wheat fields as an illustration. The 
stalk of the cockle does not much resemble the wheat. But it 
flourishes under the conditions proper for wheat; and its seeds 
are about the size and weight of kernels of wheat; and hence it 
is very difficult to separate it from the wheat. Some have 
alleged that our American cockle could not have been the weed 
alluded to by Christ, for the reason that it would be easy to 
distinguish the young plant of the cockle from the wheat; 
whereas they say that the parable seems to imply that the 
weed could not be distinguished from the wheat till the forma- 
tion of the fruit. Those who argue thus take a false view of the 
parable. A field of wheat is not a field through which we walk 
and examine the individual plants. We stand by its border, 
and look across its green surface. If there were some plants of 
cockle close to the edge of the field where we stand, we could 
recognize them; but through the field the distinctions between 
cockle and wheat are all lost in the great green mass. Some 
careful farmers do walk through the green field of wheat, and 
look for the presence therein of cockle; some seek it out, and 
pull it up. But this does not weaken the illustrative force of 
the parable. The Lord accepts a common event in husbandry ; 


(27) Gosp. II. 
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the ordinary thing that happens in human life is that the cockle 
growing with the wheat is allowed to grow till the harvest, and 
is then separated and destroyed. 

The cockle grows to about the same height as the wheat, 
and has a very characteristic purple flower. Now the flowering 
of the plant is the first act in its fruit-bearing; hence from the 
period of its flowering till the ripening of its seeds, the cockle 
iS Very Conspicuous. 

It is evident that it was at the flowering period that the 
servants come to the master, and inform him of the presence 
of the cockle, and offer to pull it up. Their offer is introduced 
here for the sole purpose of illustrating the master’s answer; 
such offer has no bearing on the moral import of the parable. 

To walk through a field of wheat that is heading, and pull 
the cockle out of it, would evidently seriously damage the 
wheat. But as the reaping in the East was done by sickles, it 
would be a simple process for the harvesters to gather out the 
stalks of cockle before binding up the wheat. 

The cockle being an extremely pernicious weed, the only 
proper disposition to make of it is to burn it, to save the ground 
from the infection of its seed. 

In saying that “the kingdom of Heaven is likened to a 
man,” ete., the Lord in substance says: ‘‘That which hap- 
pens in a field, wherein is stealthily sown cockle after the 
sowing of good seed, happens also in a higher sense in the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

We come now to the moral application of the parable, and 
aided by the Lord’s own interpretation, this will be easy to 
make. 

The Lord explains only the greater features of the parable, 
leaving the attendant facts to be inferred. For instance, the 
command of the master not to pull out the cockle is not directly 
explained by Christ, but its symbolic signification can be 
plainly inferred, 

The present passage is called the parable of the tares or 
cockle; by which designation we are taught that its main 
object is to illustrate why it is that Christ has not brought all 
men to his following by his redemption of the world. It isa 
thing difficult to explain that in a world which God loved to 
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the extent that he gave his only Son to die for its redemption, 
there should be so many who know not, and love not Christ. 
Some might wonder why the message of redemption was not 
clearer, that men might be forced to accept it. This present 
parable is the clearest word that has been spoken concerning 
the deep and gloomy mystery. 

The field of God is the world. The term world is here 
used to denote the universality of mankind; at least a universal- 
ity conterminous with the extent to which Christ’s doctrine 
shall be presented to men. The world belongs to God by the 
most essential titles. He created it out of nothing; he preserves 
it in its being; he redeemed it; he pours blessings upon it daily. 

And the son of God, who is at the same time the Son of 
man, came forth from his eternal Father into the world, and 
sowed good seed. This good seed radically is the great truth of 
salvation; but inasmuch as these truths produce the good men 
who are called the sons of the kingdom, therefore Christ calls 
these good men the seed in the maturity of its fruit. 

We must guard against an excessive literalism in explain- 
ing this figurative language. The natural constitution of the 
children of the kingdom of Heaven does not differ from that of 
evil men, as the nature of the tares or cockle differs from wheat. 
Moreover, the beings of the evil men do not come from Satan, 
as the cockle came from the enemy: good men and bad men, 
and all things, considered in their essences, come from God, 
More should not be sought from a parable than is intended to 
be conveyed; and a figurative presentation of a moral truth 
differs from the enunciation of a mathematical demonstration. 

We must also be careful to distinguish between the seed as 
it is sown by Christ, and the seed which has grown to maturity 
and produced fruit. As it is sown into the world, it comprises 
every word of truth, every element of grace; in a word, every 
good agency that comes from God and operates in the world. 
The parable contemplates only the world after its redemption. 
Christ sows the seed in many ways. He sowed the seed by his 
divine life and personal teaching; he sowed the seed by the 
foundation of the Church; he sows the seed by the graces which 
flow from him to men through the Church; he sows the seed by 
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remaining with the Church all days even to ‘the end of the 
world. And the fruit of all this seeding is the sons of the 
kingdom. 

But there is another agent operating in human life; an 
agent whose aims and purposes are directly against Christ and 
against man. This is the devil, the prince of evil, the enemy 
of all good. And he is active; “he goes about like a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour.’ He also 15 sowing seed ; 
not openly: 


‘Vice 15 ἃ monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.”’ 


But he operates stealthily, secretly. Many interpreters 
have taught that the fact that the enemy sowed the bad seed 
wlule men slept signifies that evils happen in the Church through 
the negligence of pastors; and that, the faithful fall into sin 
through lack of vigilance. 

We shall examine these opinions separately; and as re- 
gards the first, we do not believe that it is contemplated in 
the parable. 

In the first place there is no evidence that the householder 
administered any rebuke, when discovery was made of what 
had been done by the enemy while men were asleep. Again, 
Christ was vigilant, and yet Satan sowed his seed in the soul of 
Judas, even while the traitor was under the personal influence 
of Christ. Paul was vigilant, and yet many scandals crept into 
the churches which were under his immediate supervision. 
The first Apostles were vigilant, and yet heresies invaded the 
world even in the Apostles’ time. 

As for the second opinion, which makes the lack of vigil- 
ance on the part of the faithful responsible for Satan’s invasion 
of their own souls, this isa truth. The faithful are exhorted to 
watch and pray that they enter not into temptation. This 
truth is certainly not excluded from the parable, but we do not 
think that it is mainly contemplated therein. It seems to us 
that if the parable were intended to convey a moral truth of 
such importance, Christ would have called attention to it in 
his interpretation of the parable. Moreover there is no natural 
similarity between this fact, and the scene from nature. The 
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parable imphes that the deed of the enemy was done while the 
servants of the householder were asleep; and yet these are not 
the ones that received hurt. Wherefore we believe that this 
feature of the parable is introduced simply to illustrate that the 
devil works secretly, stealthily; that he watches opportunities 
when he can escape observation. 

Of course, it follows that since the character of this enemy 
is such we must prepare ourselves to resist such secret attack. 
We are not sufficiently conscious of the presence of Satan as an 
active force in the world. In the present decrepitude of faith 
among practical men, the devil shares the fate of the other 
supernatural entities. And inasmuch as this trend of thought 
promotes Satan’s designs, he strives to foster it by keeping 
himself well hid. 

In the old days, when superstition and idolatry were the 
crimes to which men were prone, Satan made himself more 
manifest in the affairs of men. He is not less active now, but 
he has changed his methods. 

The present parable also confirms the truth that the Lord 
is not the author of any moral evil in the universe. He sows 
good seed; he secures to that good seed the proper conditions 
for its growth and fruitfulness; there is in the world enough of 
good agencies operating to save the world. There is a great 
mystery in the fact that God permits Satan to operate in the 
world. But how real Satan’s operations are brought out by 
the illustration? Who can doubt the great part which Satan 
has in the affairs of the world? Who can doubt that there are 
men in whom the seed of Satan is producing such fruit that they 
are called the sons of the evil one? Yea, men exchange the 
inheritance of the sons of God for the sonship of Satan. 

In many ways men receive the seed of Satan into their 
souls. They receive such seed by receiving false doctrine; they 
receive such seed by yielding to temptation; they receive such 
seed by every wicked thought, word, and deed of their lives; 
and when the seed grows it gives a character to their lives, and 
the men themselves are therefore called the seed of Satan. 

The servants of the householder have no counterpart in the 
symbolic sense of the parable; and their offer to go and pull up 
the cockle has no moral application. The servants and their 
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offer are introduced into the parable to bring out in clear rehef 
the householder’s answer; and this answer is a main feature in 
the spiritual sense of the parable. 

The householder commanded that both wheat and cockle 
be allowed to grow until the harvest. So does God deal with 
the children of men. There is no separation here. The evil 
men exist intermingled with the elect of God. Some whose 
crimes are enormous are known to men; but no human discern- 
ment can make the accurate and complete classification. Both 
classes receive the common blessings of God. God’s forbear- 
ance often generates in the soul of the evil man a sense of 
security, and of false tranquillity. The evil man succeeds 
as well as his pious neighbor; vea, oftentimes better. He may 
have heard of judgment and hell, but he has felt no hurt there- 
from; they are far-otf, vague thoughts, that always keep in a 
nebulous indefiniteness. This life with its teeming activities 15 
so engrossing, so pleasant. This life appeals so to the present 
nature of man; whereas to enjoy the fruition of the other life 
one must pass through that strange ‘‘variety of untried being.”’ 
The spiritual prospect possesses small interest for worldly men ; 
and they hold to the present; and thus the great promiscuous 
mass of humanity lives its life: the good and the evil men exist 
side by side, and no discrimination is made till the judgment 
day, and then is wrought the final separation for all eternity. 
Just what instrumentality the angels shall exercise in that great 
act, we can not know: the mention of them here is simply to 
add vividness and force to the figure. 

Hence, let no man wonder that he finds bad men in the 
Church of Christ. The Church is in a special manner the field 
of God, but Satan is allowed to sow his cockle even here; and 
he does sow it here, and it grows, and God allows it to remain 
even to the end of time. But then in that grand new order of 
things, all evil shall be banished from the perfect kingdom of 
Christ, and it shall be one eternal reign of all the good with the 
One Essential Eternal Good. 

There is a clear promulgation of the doctrine of hell in the 
declaration of Christ, that all the evil ones shall be cast out of 
the kingdom into the furnace of fire, where there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. This is the usual expression 
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of Christ to describe eternal damnation. We have before 
explained the import of the proposition. We shall reserve for 
a future chapter to explain the doctrine of hell; but we must 
say in passing that these repeated terrible denunciations would 
be a deception and a jugglery with words, unless the state of 
hell was endless suffering. 

There is also in the present passage a forcible description 
of the glory of the elect in Heaven. In the speech of every land 
the brightness of a luminous body is used to describe the glory 
of an intelligent being. Undoubtedly the glory of the trans- 
figured Lord on the Mount transcended human speech; but the 
inspired writers, who have transmitted to us an account of the 
event, can compare the glory to nothing but the light of the 
sun. The sun is the greatest luminary of which we have any 
sensible cognition and hence is aptly used to describe trans- 
scendent glory. And the Lord Jesus promises this glory to his 
elect. 

Men have made promises to men and thereby have moved 
them to risk everything; to undergo the most terrible hard- 
ships and labors; and full oft leader and follower have failed, 
and have been left to die amid the wreck of broken hopes and 
disappointed ambition. 

And yet what can man promise to man equal to what 
Jesus has promised to his followers? Eternal life; not that 
fitful fever that we at present have, but the fullness of life; life 
not subject to death, nor to any infirmity or ill, life in a higher 
sense than man can conceive; and possessions, the possession of 
the Supreme Good, the contentment of every desire, and a glory 
like the brightness of the sun, and all will never pass; all will 
be eternal,—this is the veracious promise of Christ. 

And you believe it, O Christian; you can not refuse to 
believe it. It has the testimony of the Son of the living God; 
it has the testimony of the Spirit of God in your heart; and 
yet it does not move you as your worldly interests move you. 
You speak the name of Heaven with cold, unfeeling lips; you 
think but little of it; your thoughts and your love are down 
here fastened to the corruptible things of this earth. The 
earth, where you live a mere embryonic life, has your thoughts 
and your interests; and the high estate which is prepared for 
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you in the kingdem of Christ is not often in your thoughts. 
How wise is the Church in biddine us lift up our hearts? and 
how wise is St. Paul in declaring that our citizenship should be 
in Heaven? Heaven is our true country; we have no abiding 
habitation here; every purely worldly thought and act 1s a loss, 
We are fools, if we fix our hearts in any degree on anything but 
God and Heaven. 

The object of Christ’s present teaching is to declare the 
great expansion of Christianity from its humble beginnings, 
and its great vital penetrating force by which it permeated the 
entire civilized world, and reformed the character of everv 
department of human hfe. 

It is difficult to identify the plant here called mustard, 
Some believe it to be the salvadora Indica or Persica, the 
mustard tree, which sometimes grows to the height of twenty- 
five feet. But this opinion seems improbable for the reason 
that the plant is compared to other herbs; and it would be 
incongruous to institute a comparison between trees and herbs. 
Hence we believe with those who identify the plant as the 
sinapts nigra, the black mustard, which in Palestine in those 
days is said to have attained an altitude of from eight to twelve 
feet. Neither is this opinion weakened by the assertion of 
Christ that the plant becomes a tree; for though it belongs to 
the genus of herbs, its great height over the rest of the herbs 
justifies its being called a tree. It is said that the seeds of the 
tree are readily eaten by the small birds as food; hence it 
doubtless was a familiar sight to see these smaller birds scat- 
tered about through the branches of these great herbs, pro- 
tected from the sun’s rays by the leafy shade. 

It must be borne in mind that these comparisons are 
popular expressions, wherein a mathematical exactness is not 
to be sought. Maldonatus declares that in Spain he had often 
seen mustard stalks of such size that they served for fuel for 
the large bread-ovens. 

There is a slight difficulty in the account caused by the 
statement of Christ that the mustard seed is less than all the 
seeds: or as Mark puts it, less than all the seeds that are upon 
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the earth. Now botanists declare that the seed of the poppy, 
rue, herb sage, and other herbs is smaller than the mustard 
seed. 

Various solutions have been proposed. Some claim that 
Christ took a seed which in common parlance was considered 
as the least of the herb seeds in that country. Others claim 
that the expression, less than all seeds, is equivalent to saying 
that it is among the smallest of seeds; and they say truly that 
the mustard seed was a proverbial term among the Hebrews to 
describe a very small quantity of matter. Another opinion 
asserts that the mustard seed is the smallest seed proportton- 
ately, that is to say, there is no seed in nature so small which 
produces a plant which can stand in any comparison to the 
mustard plant. 

Still another opinion attempts to solve the difficulty by the 
folowing considerations. The mustard seed is not compared 
to the seed of all herbs, but to the seeds of the λάχανα. The 
λάχανον corresponds to the Hebrew pP and to the Latin 


“olus” or “‘holus.”’ The proper signification of this term in 
English is a kitchen herb, a vegetable. Now it is not the 
Lord’s intention to assert that nowhere in the world, or even in 
Syria, was there a smaller seed of a garden plant, but that the 
mustard seed was smaller than all the common seeds of the 
plants which the people cultivated in their gardens for their 
food. The Lord made use of the common concepts of the 
people to illustrate his doctrine; and it would be absurd to 
submit his statements to dialectic subtilties. We believe that 
this last opinion fully solves the difficulty, and that it is the 
most acceptable of all. And in this regard, we believe that 
Matthew’s presentation of the parable is better than Mark’s, 
and that it reveals the meaning of the Lord more clearly; for 
in Mark the comparison seems to be with all plants in general, 
whereas in Matthew it is clear that he is only speaking of the 
kitchen herbs. 

The moral application of this parable is very simple. The 
kingdom of God in this place signifies the Church of Christ, 
which began on earth by a very humble beginning. It was 
founded by a poor artisan’s son, who was born ina stable, lived 
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without a place to lav his head, and died on a cross. Those 
whom the Founder appointed to carry on his work after him 
were not philosophers or princes, but poor ignorant fishermen. 
They had no worldly power on which to rely. Their doctrine 
was not popular. It was against the world, and the men of the 
world hated and despised it. It appealed to nothing that made 
it acceptable to worldly men. It taught men to renounce this 
world which we see, and touch, and use, and love, for a world 
which no man hath seen, and which men had to accept on 
faith. It asked men to renounce their popular traditions and 
customs, to cease to follow after earthly glory and pleasure, to 
hold m contempt wealth and world power, to love an unseen 
reality more than life itself. It taught men that the virtue of 
humility, which the pagan world did not have in its vocabu- 
laries, was better than pride; that it was better to receive a 
blow and not resist than to vanquish anenemy. It taught the 
strange paradox that a man must love the very man who 
injurics him, and that a man must return good for evil. And 
such a religion triumphed. 

There is nowhere in the history of man any event which 
bears any resemblance to the subjugation of the world by the 
Gospel of Christ. There is no event where there is such a vast 
disproportion between the causes and the effects. Greece was 
mighty; Greek civilization and culture were grand and sub- 
lime: Greece has passed away and what effect has 1t wrought 
upon the world that endures? Rome was mighty; it brought 
the known world under its empire by the power of its arms and 
the wisdom of its institutions. And its glory to-day is a his- 
torical reminiscence, and men are not affected by that glory 
that has faded. And the religion of Christ was the little pebble 
compared to the Colossus of gold, and silver, and brass, and 
iron and clay. Yet the dust of the Colossus is no longer dis- 
cernible, on the face of the earth; while the pebble has grown. 
into a mountain, and has filled the whole earth. The religion of 
Christ had no worldly art, or culture, or power; and yet 10 con- 
verted the world; and in all the changes of popular thought 
during nearly twenty centuries, it has lost none of its essential 
elements. Everything else in the life of man has undergone 
substantial changes, but the religion of Christ remains 
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unchanged and unchanging throughout all ages. This is the 
great historical miracle to prove the divinity of the religion 
of Christ. Its humble beginnings are supplemented by divine 
power; the source of its power and its undying life isin Heaven, 
and while it operates on earth, it receives perpetual vitality, 
and irresistible efficacy from its Founder in Heaven. 

There is a similarity between the present parable and the 
passage of Ezekiel XVII. 23. Both passages by similar figures 
represent the humble origin, and marvellous growth of the 
Church of Christ. 

Now there can be no essential change in the Church’s 
method of life and growth. She can, it is true, adapt herself 
to new conditions of society, and new forms of government ; but 
she can not lose her distinguishing characteristics. She must 
always be the humble creation, which is opposed to worldly 
greatness, and which grows by divine power, and triumphs, 
even when in the eyes of men of the world she appears to be 
vanquished. The spirit of the world loves “‘pride, fullness of 
bread, and prosperous ease,”’ and relies on the power of gold 
and of armies. The Church of Christ loves humility, poverty, 
renunciation, and the chastisement of the flesh; and relies on 
divine power. The world shall fail, and pass as a decaying 
vesture; but the Church can not fail, but shall continue her 
mission, till she has collected all the elect into her higher realm; 
and then she shall exist as the bride of the Lamb forever. 

The second parable illustrates the penetrating efficacy of 
the Church. The measure spoken of in this parable is the 
Hebrew seah. Its equivalent in our dry measure is about a 
peck and a half, being slightly less. Much has been written in 
explanation of the fact that the Lord speaks of three seahs. 
Chrysostom, Euthymius, Thomas, and Cajetan believe that the 
number three signifies the universe; St. Hilary saw therein the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel; St. Ambrose agrees with 
Hilary; Bruno, Faber, Jansenius, and a Lapide believe that the 
three parts of the world Europe, Asia, and Africa were thereby 
signified. Of course America was then unknown. Theophy- 
lactus, Bede, and Rhabanus Maurus understand Dw the three 
measures three powers of the soul. St. Jerome, Paschasius and 
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Dionysius also refer the mystic number to the various con- 
stitutents of man’s being. These strange opinions were an 
outcome of that excessive mysticism that strove to find spirit- 
ual meanings in everything in the Scriptures. The plain truth 
is that Christ spoke of three seahs, because such a quantity of 
flour was the amount usually taken for a good-sized batch of 
bread. Sarah made ready three measures of fine meal for the 
angels at Mamre.—Gen. XVIII. 6; Gideon made unleavened 
cakes of an ephah, or three seahs of meal for the angel of the 
Lord.—Judges VI. 19; Hannah, the mother of Samuel, took the 
same quantity of meal as an offering to the Lord, when her 
child was weaned. Hence, we can rez idily see why the Lord 
for the sake of definiteness chose this particular number. The 
labors of others have forced us to give this prominence to this 
question, lest we seem careless of any matter. Weare per- 


suaded that the Lord gave no great thought to these details, 
but employed such terms that would be easily understood, 
and give a naturalness to the illustration. And the defect of 
many has been to spend much time on these mere details s, and 
pass over the substance. 

The process of making bread isa simple one. The flour is 
wet with water, and the leaven or yeast is inserted into the 
paste, and the mass is allowed to stand. Imperceptibly the 
leaven operates until it has thoroughly impregnated the whole 
mass. The leaven is a small quantity of matter compared to 
the mass of the paste; but so powerful is its action that noise- 
lessly and without sign it permeates the mass, and effects a 
chemical change throughout. 

And so it was with the Gospel of Christ. It was a message 
from Heaven thrown into the great throbbing mass of human- 
ity. Nota mere dead word, conceived by a human brain, and 
spoken by human lips, but the word of life, the word of God, 
having in itself an intrinsic life and e fficacy by which it entered 
into the souls of men. The men who transmitted it might die, 
and pass away; but the word lived and transformed the natures 
of men; and these in turn being thus leavened transmitted it to 
others, until it spread through the world, and transformed ἵν, 
and made it Christian. 
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Men tried to stop it; strong men, having back of them the 
power of mighty states. And they mulcted and exiled, and 
imprisoned, and tortured, and slew the adherents of this strange 
new doctrine; and still it grew, and worked itself into every 
rank and condition in society, until it impregnated even the 
rulers of states, and transformed the laws, and made the states 
Christian. 

Thus the word of Christ operated, and thus it operates. 
In hidden, secret ways it is working in the souls of men. It 
does not change the nature of every man; neither does the 
parable intend to assert this. The parable only illustrates the 
mode of Christianity’s action, and its spread through the world. 
We speak it in the ears of men, and go our way, and the word 
begins to operate. If the man harden not his heart, it will 
transform him from a dead mass of gross materialism to a being 
endowed with spiritual life. Even he may become an agent of 
leavening others with the good leaven of God’s word. And 
that leaven is spreading its operations through the world; and 
the end shall not come till it shall have extended its operation 
to every race of men. 

It is probable that Jesus on this occasion spoke many other 
parables that are not recorded here. Matthew has omitted 
one that Mark records; and Mark has omitted two that are 
recorded by Matthew; wherefore we believe that both have 
omitted some that are never recorded. The reason why Jesus 
spoke in parables to the multitudes has already been explained ; 
but the statement of Matthew and Mark, “that without par- 
ables he did not speak to them,”’ needs some explanation. St. 
Chrysostom, Theophylactus, Euthymius, Maldonatus, Kna- 
benbauer and others believe that it is here meant that on this 
particular occasion the Lord did not speak to the people 
except in parables. They seem moved to take this view from 
the fact that the Lord on subsequent occasions not always 
employed the parable in his teaching. 

It is to be observed here that the Evangelists have grouped 
together a series of parables, the largest series that is recorded 
in the Gospels. It seems that the aforesaid phrase of Matthew 
and Mark should be extended even beyond this present teach- 
ing. While it is not necessary thereby absolutely to exclude 
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all teaching without parables, the Evangelists express that the 
general method of our Lord in dealing with the Jews was to 
employ parables to express religious truths. This is confirmed 
by the intrinsic evidence of the Gospels. Parables were a 
main factor in all the public teaching of the Lord from this time 
forth. 

It is nevertheless true that the Evangelists’ statement 
touching the parables would be proper and true if there was a 
period of our Lord’s ministry in which he made such use of 
parables. 

Mark throws a side light on this question by the clause, 
— as they were able to hear it.”’ He means to indicate 
thereby that Jesus suited his discourse to the character of his 
hearers. If there were among them honest-hearted and docile 
men, they might not obtain the full meaning of the parable 
then, but they could perceive that it was a call to righteousness, 


ims 


and they could keep the rest in their hearts, and they would 
not to have to wait long; for the light of the Resurrection was 
soon to burst upon the world, and then all things would be 
made as clear as the guidance of man’s life demands. 

But the men of false hard hearts received nothing from 
the parable; and it was not fitting that they should. The 
delicate nature of the truths therein contained must be, for the 
present, hid from these, and it was hid in parables. 

As St. Mark says, the Lord expounded all things privately 
to his disciples. It was a prudent economy. The promoters 
of great enterprises confide in a few trusted ones, and keep 
their plans from the rest of the public until the enterprise is 
mature, and ready for the knowledge of the public. The 
foundation of Christianity was the greatest event in the history 
of the world, and its nature was such that it could not be 
wholly revealed to the people at large, until the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection. Those who formed the school of Christ were 
allowed to enter into the great event that was evolving. They 
had to be taught all things as clearly as they could comprehend ; 
for after Jesus Christ had fulfilled his mission on earth, and had 
entered into his kingdom, the apostles of Christ were to unfold, 
and explain and promulgate the great message of salvation. 
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We have now to explain the thirty-fifth verse of Matthew, 
in which he declares that by the character of Jesus’ discourses 
there was fulfilled that which was spoken by the mouth of the 


prophet. 
It must be observed here that some of the old authorities 
support the reading ‘‘the prophet Jsazah.’’ Such reading is 


found in &*, 1, 13, 124,and 253. Eusebius, Jerome and others 
declare that such reading was found in some of the Codices; 
but Eusebius affirms that it was not found in the accurate 
copies; and Jerome declares that it was added by unskillful 
sciolists. Jerome conjectured that the original term was Asaph 
but the examination of the codices fails to reveal the presence 
of this term in any codex. It is a strange fact that Tischen- 
dorf defends the reading ‘‘Isaiah.”’ 

It seems to be generally accepted by the interpreters that 
the passage of Scripture alluded to here by the Evangelist 
Matthew is the second verse of the seventy-eighth Psalm, 
which according to the Vulgate is the seventy-seventh. The 
verse stands thus in the Hebrew: “1 will open my mouth ina 
parable; I will utter dark sayings of old;” or still more literally: 
“T will open my mouth in a proverb; I will utter enigmas of 
old.” 

Now the title of the seventy-eighth Psalm attributes its 
authorship to Asaph. According to II. Chronicles, XXIX. 30, 
there was a seer of that name, whose words were used in the 
worship in the temple. The titles of the Psalms from LX XIII. 
to LXXXIII. inclusively attribute them to Asaph. 

The common opinion of interpreters is that, inasmuch as 
Asaph was a seer or prophet, he is spoken of under this char- 
acter by Matthew, even when quotation is made from one of 
his psalms. But not all the difficulty ends here. The evident 
meaning of Asaph in making this prefatory statement was not 
that he would veil deep truths under the veil of parables, but 
that he would discourse of God’s wonderful dealings with 
Israel in grave sentences and comparisons. The prophet- 
psalmist simply calls attention to the gravity of the argument 
of his psalm. 

A probable solution of this difficulty is proposed by 
Maldonatus. He believes that the Evangelist applies the 
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words of Asaph to Christ by a species of accommodation. 
Asaph and Christ were two teachers speaking to Israel of the 
things of God. Asaph outlined the character of his solemn 
discourse by declaring that he would open his mouth in par- 
ables. Now that sentence uttered by Asaph of his psalm 
and without any thought of Christ, finds another fulfilment in 
Christ’s teaching. It is fulfilled in Christ’s teaching, not that 
this teaching was therein prophesied, but for the reason that 
Christ’s teaching had such a character that the same sentence 
could be said of it. 

The Lord Jesus in his discourse to the people fulfilled in a 
deeper, truer sense what Asaph proclaimed that he would do in 
his psalm. In grave, deep sentences Asaph discoursed of the 
mighty works of Yahveh in Egypt, in the Exodus, and in 
Palestine. To understand Asaph’s discourse, one must know 
intimately Israel’s history from of old. [Ὁ would be an enigma 
to one who knew not the great events of that history. In like 
manner Christ discourses of God’s future dealings with his new 
people. And his discourse is enigmatical to those who have 
not the key. And in the mysterious action of the Holy Ghost 
upon the soul of the inspired psalmist, it may have been that 
Asaph was moved to utter a statement containing a sense 
which he knew not; a sense hidden to the men of that day, and 
finally cleared up by Him who was the fulfilment of all 
prophecy. 

MATT. XIII. 44-52. 

44. The kingdom of Heaven 44. 
is like unto a treasure hidden 
in the field; 
found, and hid; and in his joy 


e , : \ . δ τὸ οὖν es 

Ομοία ἐστὶν ἡ δασιλεία τῶν 

οὐςανῶν θησαυρῷ χεχρυμιμέν ῳ ἐν τῷ 
¢ FAVE ¢ ! ! 


which a man ἀγρῷ, ὃν εὑρὼν ἄνθρωπος ἔχρυψεν, 


χαὶ ἀπὸ τῆς χαρᾶς αὐτοῦ ὑπάγει, 


. 


he goeth and selleth all that 
he hath, and buyeth that field. 

45. Again, the kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a man that 
is a merchant seeking goodly 
pearls: 

46. And having found one 
pearl of great price, he went 
and sold all that he had, and 
bought it. 


χαὶ πωλεῖ ὅσα ἔγει, nal ayooacet, 
«ὃν ἀγρὸν ἐχεῖνον. 

45. Πάλιν ὁμοία ἐστὶν n Bact 
λεία τῶν οὐρανῶν ἐμπόρῳ ζητοῦντι 
χαλοὺς UapyapiTas: 


46. Edpmv .δὲ. ἕνα πολύτιμον 


μαργαρίτην, ἀπελθὼν πέπραχεν 
πάντα ὅσα εἶχεν, χαὶ ἠγόρασεν 
αὐτόν. 
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noe gain, the kingdom. of 
Heaven is like unto a net, that 


Wos cast τὺ the sea, and. 
gathered of every kind: 
am Which, ‘when it. was 


Huec, they drew upon the 
beach; and they sat down, and 
gathered the good into vessels, 
but the bad they cast away. 

i eo ene tt be in: the 
end of the world: the angels 
shall come forth, and sever the 
wicked from among the right- 
eous, 


50. And shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire; there 
shall be the weeping and 


enashing of teeth. 


31. Have ye understood all 
these things? They say unto 
Roe Yee. 

52. And he said unto them: 
therefore every scribe who 
hath been made a disciple to 
the kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a man that is a house- 
holder, who bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new 
and old. 


μετῇρεν ἐχεῖθεν. 

54. Kat ἐλθὼν εἰς τὴν πατρίδα 
αὐτοῦ, ἐδίδασχεν αὐτούς ἐν τῇ συνα- 
αὐτῶν, ὥστε ἐχπλήσσεσθαι 
λέγειν: [Πόθεν 


C , . \ eg , ὶ 
Ἧ σοφία αὐτῇ, Kat at Suvaurets; 


ἸΩΥῊ 


autos, χαὶ τούτῳ 


(28) Gosp. II. 
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47. Héatv suota ἐστὶν ἡ Bact- 
λεία τῶν οὐρανῶν σαγήνῃ βληθείσῃ 
cig tHY θάλασσαν, χαὶ éx τοῦτος 


, , 
γένους συναγαγουσῇῃ: 


49. Οὕτως ἔσται ἐν tH συντε- 
λείᾳ τοῦ αἰῶνος: ᾿Εἰξελεύσονται of 
ἄγγελοι, χαὶ ἀφοριοῦσιν τοὺς πονη- 


ροὺς é% μέσου τῶν διχαίων, 


50. Kat δοκοῦσιν attots eis 
τὴν χάμινον τοῦ πυρὸς, ἐχεῖ ἔσται 
ὁ χλαυθμὸς xat  ὀῥρυγυδς τῶν 
ὀδόντων 

51. Συνήχοτε. τοῦτα,  wdvea; 
λέγουσιν αὐτῷ: Ναί. 

52. ‘O 8& elnev αὐτοῖο: Ara 
τοῦτο πᾶς Yoauuateds, μαθητευ- 
θεὶς τῇ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν, 


ὅμοιός ἐστιν ἀνθρώπῳ οἰχοδεσπότῃ, 
ὅστις ἐχβάλλει ἐχ τοῦ θησαυροῦ 


αὐτοῦ χαινὰ χαὶ παλαιά. 


Marx VI. 

1. Kat ἐξῆλθεν ἐχεῖθεν καὶ ἔρχε- 
ται εἰς τὴν πατρίδα αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἀχο- 
λουθοῦσιν αὐτῷ οἵ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ. 

2. Kat “γενομένου σαββάτου 
ἤρξατο διδάσχειν ἐν τῇ συναγωγῇ. 


Καὶ πολλοὶ 

το λέγοντες. 

tig ἢ σοφία 7 ae σα τούτῳ; 
τοιαύται διὰ τῶν χε 


XN 
χαὶ 
\ > UZ 
χαὶ δυνάμεις 


ρῶν αὐτοῦ γίνονται; 


“bdteabas, Kat 


τ a) wr 
Dhiwy, καὶ Ἰούδας; 


᾽ 


ua εἰσίν; τόν οὖν 


, - , 
TOUTW ταῦτα παντῦ;, 


ὁτίαν αὑτῶν. 
os. And it came to 
when Jesus had finished these 


parables, 


pass, 
he departed thence. 


into his 
own country he taught them 


54. And coming 


in their synagogue, insomuch 
that they were astonished, and 
said: Whence hath this man 


this wisdom, and these mighty 
works? 


ss. Is not this the carpen- 


ter’'s son? is not his mother 
and his brethren, 
James, and Joseph, and Simon, 


and Judas? 


called Marv? 


eo nd | tis 
they not all with us? 


wsEters, are 
Whence 


, ” Ἢ ᾿ 
ὅτι, Οὐχ στιν προτητῆς Grice δι 
UN ἐν τῇ TAT OAL χὐτοῦ χχὶ ἐν τοῖς 
eT] ἕν 14 cot LAITIS Cony INS 
᾿ he ΝΣ Ζ. * ) , 
συγγξνεσιν αὐτου FOL Ἐν τῇ ΟἿΣ 
: 
AUTO, 
5 iN Ay ἐξήνχτο EXEL TONTTH 
5 αι οὐ δουνοτο exer sae 
ς : : ‘ , 
ὃ οὔναεν, Ε΄  ὴ OALY OLS 


6. Wat edaduasev 
stay αὐτῶν. Ix 
᾽ς - And “he 
thence; 


went out from 
and he cometh into his 
own country; and his disciples 


follow him. 

2. And the Sabbath 
was come, he began to teach 
in the and many 
astonished, 


when 


synagogue: 
hearing him were 
saying, Whence hath this man 
these things’? and, What is the 
wisdom that is given unto this 
what such 
mighty works wrought by his 


man, and mean 


hands? 


3. Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, and brother of 
James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon? and are not his 
sisters here with us? And they 
were offended in him. 
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then hath this man all these 
things? 


57. And they were made to 
stumble in him. But Jesus said 
unto them: <A prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own 
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4. «And Jesus said unto them, 
A prophet is not without hon- 
our, save in his own country, 
and among his own kin, and in 
his own house. 


5. And he could there do no 
mighty work, save that he laid 
his hands upon a few sick folk, 
and healed them. 


country, and in his own house. 


And he marvelled because 
of their unbelief. And he went 
round about the villages teach- 
ing. 


58. And he did not many 6. 
mighty works there because of 
their unbelief. 


These two parables are very plain in character, and yet 
their lesson isa very important one. The first parable presents 
to us a man who by chance discovers a treasure hidden in a 
field. He is not the possessor of the field: and therefore he 
covers over the treasure, and goes and sells all that he possesses 
and buys the field that he may have the treasure. The employ- 
ment of the term θησαυρός denotes the great value of the 
thing found. 

Opinons difter as to the translation of the clause ἀπὸ THS 
χαρᾶς αὐτοῦ. Some consider the pronoun avtod as the 
subjective genitive, and translate it “in his joy.” Thus the 
Revised Bible of Oxford, and many modern writers. The 
Vulgate considers it as the objective genitive denoting the 
cause Of the joy. This sense is admitted on the margin of the 
Revised Edition, and seems to be the more probable sense. 
The parable does not occupy itself with the question of the 
lawfulness of the man’s act. Even an unjust act can be made 
the basis of the illustration of a parable. The unrighteous 
steward was very dishonest, and yet the Lord would have men 
take a lesson from his shrewd provision for the future. 


Nevertheless we are disposed to examine whether the act 
of this man could be considered just. A treasure is an ancient 
deposit of money or a precious thing, of which no record is 
extant, and whose original owner no longer exists. The Jewish 
law evidently awarded such things to the finder. In the 
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Mishna [Cod. Sec. De Damnis II. 4] it is laid down: “If a 
man buys fruit of another, or if a man send a man fruits, and 
he to whom the fruits are sent finds in them money, the money 
ie is,” 

According to the natural law a treasure is no part of the 
field in which it lies, and hence it follows the law of all things 
which have no owner; they become the property of the one 
who finds them first. The various codes of the world have 
enacted laws which govern these matters, and these laws bind 
in conscience; but it seems quite evident that the Hebrew law 
touching this thing was the law of nature itself, and it is of 
such a conception of the affair that Christ speaks. It seems 
strange that the Roman law should have modified the natural 
law on this point, as to give one-half of the treasure to the 
owner of the field. Still, if the Roman law were the accepted 
law of a country, no man could justly do as this man did; but 
considering the laws of that country where the scene is laid, he 
acted justly. 

Now, in the moral application of the parable, three great 
thoughts are illustrated by it: the hidden character of Heaven, 
the value of Heaven, and its exclusive character. 

We do not hold with some that the parable tends to prove 
that some men are brought into the kingdom of Heaven as it 
were by chance or accident. Christ has promised that they 
who seek shall find; he has not given any promise that men 
shall by chance stumble on the kingdom of Heaven. This 
feature is useful in the natural event; but it has no counterpart 
in the moral order. 

The hidden character of the kingdom of Heaven is ilus- 
trated by the hidden treasure in the field. It is true that the 
kingdom of Heaven is spoken of as the city on the hill, as being 
the conspicuous object to which all the Gentiles come; but still 
that does not rob it of a certain hidden character. The real 
nature of that great kingdom does not reveal itself to the mere 
vulgar observers. Even sucha grand spirit as that of St. Paul 
sees it but dimly. The kingdom of Heaven exists on earth, in 
Purgatory, and in Heaven. The two states that exist in the 
supernatural world certainly are hidden, and require the cul- 
tivation of spiritual discernment to be apprehended. The 
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kingdom of God on earth is a mighty organization having in 
her possession her divine credentials. But the superficial ob- 
server looks upon that institution, and fails to realize what it 
stands for. That institution has power to work divine effects, 
but the effects are invisible. That institution performs upon a 
man her solemn initiatory rite of Baptism, by which the soul 
is revivified with the principle of spiritual life; but we hear 
only a verbal formulary, and witness only the pouring on 
of water. The great effect is hidden. The believer knows by 
faith that the divine effect is there; but the unbeliever turns 
away as from an idle ceremony. And even few of the believers 
realize in any considerable degree the wondrous effect. 

There on the judgment seat that institution authorizes a 
man to sit, and in the name of Christ to absolve from sin 
repentant sinners, but no man can perceive by his senses that 
effect. It belongs to another world, the hidden world of the 
soul. Man has powers that can by the help of God’s grace 
mount up to that world, not by vision, but by faith. These 
powers only come into use by spiritual reflection. Hence we 
regret in our days the increasing decadence of meditation. 
Mysticism and meditation are decried on the plea that they are 
not adapted to our practical age, and thus the devil finds in 
the practical character of our times a means to catch men. 

The priest stands at the altar, and re-enacts the awful 
tragedy of Calvary. Jesus Christ in human form comes there, 
and is lifted up in the priest’s hands for the adoration of men. 
Outside the temple wherein that act is operated, multitudes of 
men are walking, talking, sitting, working, playing, caring no 
more for the scene within than though it were the idle play of 
children. Within the church, if it be Sunday, perhaps a vast 
throng of worshippers are assembled. Some read their prayer 
books, others pray some prayer from memory, others sit idly 
and wait for the end. Who realizes what is being done? That 
which it seen is not very remarkable: it is an old ceremony, 
seen so often that the element of novelty 1s wanting to center 
the interest. Even a priest will be found to go through it 
mechanically, distractedly, never realizing what is the nature 
of the act which he performs. 


* 
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This may be illustrated in a practical way. The Holy 
Mass is the highest act of man’s worship. In spiritual value to 
man it outweighs evervthing else. Now let us suppose that 
the precept of the Church commanding men to hear Mass on 
Sundays were annulled, what percentage of those who now 
go to church would, in the event of the annulment of the com- 
mand, still be found there? We are frightened by the reflec- 
tion. There is only one explanation: men do not comprehend 
the nature and value of a Mass. No man of sane mind would 
throw away a treasure so great, if he knew its true nature. It 
is a hidden treasure. 

A man lies dying. A physician is called, and pronounces 
that the man cannot live; he prescribes some physic to assuage 
the sufferings of the agony? A courier is despatched post haste 
for a priest. He comes, and after hearing the dying man’s 
confession, and absolving him, he administers the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. The physician remains and witnesses the 
ceremony. The priest anoints the chief organs of sense with 
a little oil, and utters a short formula of prayers; nothing more, 
No effect is visible. The film of death gathers in the dying 
eyes; he gasps a few times, and dies. Perhaps the man was 
one whose life was most necessary to his family, and to the 
community. And yet physician and priest stand there equally 
helpless in the hush and mastery of death. Perhaps that 
priest has been brought there from a long distance, at great 
inconvenience. If he could stay the hands of death, the physi- 
cian would acknowledge his powers; but he has seemingly 
wrought nothing. The physician goes away musing upon the 
strength of ancient superstitions. And yet, perhaps the priest 
by the power of the Sacraments which he administered has not 
only stayed the hand of death, but has raised the dead soul to 
life. This effect isin an unseen order of being, and men do not 
observe it. 

Thus it is with the nature and powers of the kingdom of 
Christ. As an existing being it is evident in the world. It is 
visible, and presents the motives of credibility to all men, but 
its inner spiritual nature cannot unfold itself to the senses of 
men, or to their superficial thoughts. 
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The next consideration that is illustrated by the parable is 
the great value of the kingdom of Heaven. Closely affined to 
this consideration is the thought of the exclusive character of 
the kingdom. Both considerations may be considered under 
one head. The man sells all that he has in order to possess the 
field of the treasure. That is the wisest act of a man’s life, to 
give up all for the kingdom of Heaven. There is no rashness 
in such an act; it is simply the highest degree of perfection. 
Christ has asked us to do this: the treasure is worth the renun- 
ciation. It was the realization of this truth that moved Paul to 
exclaim: ‘‘Howbeit what things were gain to me, these have I 
counted loss for Christ. Yea verily, and I count all things to 
be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord; for whom I suffered the loss of all things, and do count 
them but dung, that I may gain Christ, and be found in him.” 
Philipp. III. 7-9. 

The kingdom of Heaven is the only real treasure; earthly 
things are only apparent treasures. Earthly things will grow 
old, and we shall grow old in the midst of them. They will 
leave us, and we finally shall leave them altogether. Then, 
when about to leave the world, how bitter will be the regret that 
we have lived here as though we were to live here always? 

In the parable it is laid down that the man who wished to 
acquire the field of the treasure sold all in order to possess it. 
This is equivalent to saying that he could have the field for no 
less price than all that he possessed. We have not given up all 
that we possess, and yet we expect the treasure of the kingdom 
of Heaven. It would make the way to Heaven too hard for 
weak humanity, to demand of every man the actual renuncia- 
tion of every possession. Here the great leading truth is 
illustrated by the grandest example. It is well to hold in front 
of mana grand ideal. Ifa man aims to attain the actual degree 
of perfection embodied in the exemplar, he outstrips his fellow- 
men, and stands among the heroes. All men must move in the 
spirit of this man in the parable. They must prize the king- 
dom of Heaven above every other object; they must in the dis- 
position of the mind be prepared, if necessary, to give up every- 
thing for that kingdom. In the following-out of this great 
truth, there will be various degrees of perfection. It is sad that 
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most men never pass beyond the very lowest degrees. Few 
there are who push back the sordid world, and with purified 
spiritual perception look aloft to the enduring things of God, 
and push upward to the grand goal of unworldliness and 
holiness. 

And where is our gladness in our treasure to correspond 
to the joy of the man in the parable? The joy of that man was 
born of the realization of the great worth of the treasure which 
he had found. Our lives are barren of spiritual jov, because we 
do not realize the value of our inheritance. This realization 
should reflect itself in all the acts of a man’s life. His prayers 
should be regarded as something valuable, something demand- 
ing the best effort of his mind, something that occupies a real 
place among the issues of his life. Then there should be a 
certain order in the man’s life. His confessions should be fre- 
quent and earnest, his attendance at mass prompt and faithful, 
his interest in church work active. The great aim of all should 
be spiritual development, the building up of a spiritual estate. 
The world at large is not doing this. In its accomplishment a 
man should expect no encouragement, no approval from his 
contemporaries. Α man must live a portion of his life within 
himself, in the world of the soul, seeking only the approval of 
God, and awaiting God’s time for the reward of his actions. 
Such a man will be overlooked, brushed aside by the multitudes 
who struggle on to the goal of worldly prosperity; if his life is 
bound up with God it will not be understood by the great mass 
of men. The inherent loveliness of moral goodness may force 
men to offer a passing eulogy to such a man; but rarely will this 
be verified, unless the man in some way compromises with the 
false thought and false ideals of the day. The predominant 
trend of human life 15 to drift away from the spiritual life, and 
to magnify the importance of the issues of this present life. 
The real exponent of the spiritual speaks a language which the 
world does not know. 

Happy the man, therefore, who hangs not on the favor of 
the vain world; who has a resource within himself; who needs 
not, and expects not, the notice and approbation of the votaries 
of this world to uphold him in the ends at which he aims. It 
has been well said that wise men are patient. The defect with 
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our life is that we covet the notice of men; we wish for the 
returns of our life’s work here. It is not easy to renounce the 
things that the world seeks after and enjoys. It is not easy to 
be silent and wait in that inner world, that makes a man a 
stranger, even amidst the clamorous throngs of men. But it is 
there that man works out his true destiny. When a man’s 
hands are already full of objects, they can not grasp another 
object; and when a man’s soul is full of this world, it can not 
grasp the kingdom of Heaven. 

The moral import of the parable of the pearl of great price 
is almost identical with that of the treasure hidden in the field. 
In both cases men sell all that they have to possess the object. 
The pearl has also the great value and the exclusive character 
of the treasure in the field. Religion is not one of many aims 
of a man’s life; it is the sole supreme aim, which gives the right 
orientation to the whole tenor of a man’s life. The more a 
man withdraws from everything else, and devotes himself 
exclusively to religion, the more he enhances the value of his 
proper hfe. 

There are in the parable of the pearl some special features 
that illustrate some important characteristics of the Christian’s 
life. The man is seeking goodly pearls, when he finds the pearl 
of great price. This establishes the obligation upon all men of 
seeking the end of man. First of all questions that should be 
solved in the life of manis: Why are we living? What is the 
end of man? Many things present themselves as objects of 
man’s endeavor; but there is but one pearl of great price whose 
value and beauty appeal to spiritual men. In the parable 
perhaps multitudes of men had looked at the pearl, and had 
turned aside to gaudier objects. They had not the insight, the 
educated taste to judge the value of the pearl. And so it is in 
the world of the soul, men do not educate their souls to ap- 
praise their inheritance. It does not reveal its real merit like 
the vulgar issues of this world. Men pass this pearl by in their 
arduous pursuit of fortune. There is but one way to come at 
the true value and beauty of this pearl, and that is to educate 
and refine the spiritual taste, and thus bring it up to the plane 
of this high object. The sensual man, and the coarse slave of 
this world will not find the pearl of great price. It is not mean 
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clothes, or the hands soiled and roughened by labor that place a 
man low down in the scale of manhood, but it is the coarse 
soul, which is often found amidst the greatest wealth. In fact, 
we often find that the pride and haughtiness of wealth form 
the most effective barrier against the Spirit of God. In wealth, 
the soul lays itself out wpon many objects; it has a world night 
in its grasp which it loves, and whose cares distract it. It is 
not seeking after the pearl of the kingdom of Heaven. It 15 
hard, amidst the engrossing cares of wealth, to develop in the 
soul that spiritual character that turns a man to the exclusive 
search after the pearl of great price. 

It is a great defect in our Christian life that we rarely 
apprehend the kingdom of Heaven asa treasure. The instinct 
is within us to acquire something, to have possessions. We 
look at the goods of this world, and they invite our effort. 
Those who have them seem to be happy, and those who have 
them not seem to be unhappy. The treasures in Heaven are 
seen by no man; society does not recognize them; the very 
thought of passing to the actual enjoyment of them is mixed 
with the disagreeable thought of death. Hence it is so much 
easicr to direct our energies to worldly things. When we 
consider the nature of the object, men should seek the kingdom 
of Heaven with far greater zeal than they pursue temporal 
issues; and vet it is not so; it never has been so. A mighty 
transformation would be wrought in society, if men would 
strive to acquire sanctity with the intensity of purpose and 
industry with which they strive to gain riches. 

The object of the man of this world is real to him; he 
sees it: he studies its nature, and knows its worth. Heaven 15 
not real enough to us. We might acquire the richest treasures 
of Heaven, and society would not notice us. This helps to 
render more remote and unreal the thought of Heaven. In the 
ordinary life of man there is little to remind him of Heaven. 
The men who essay to speak of the issues of life rarely rise above 
the man’s present life. They may proclaim that education has 
to deal with the spirits of men, and not with their fortunes; 
but they consider that spirit of man not as an heir of a super- 
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natural world, but as the part of man that admits of culture 
and refinement; that raises man out of the vulgar strata of 
society. 

If we are desirous to possess the pearl of great price, we 
must set out on a journey alone; we must abandon, at the out- 
set, the idea that men will understand us, or pay much heed to 
us. We must in meditation and spiritual discipline educate 
our souls to love the better things; we must be prepared to 
wait. When we witness the power and importance of men of 
wealth, we should console ourselves with the reflection that our 
possessions are of a higher order, and infinitely more enduring. 
The true conception of the kingdom of Heaven as a possession 
will not fix itself in the mind at once and without effort; it is 
the result of study and spiritual culture. By such effort man 
really emerges from the vulgar tide, and tastes the sweetness of 
a closer approach to the Source of all goodness. With every 
step upward, the soul’s view grows larger, the taste is still more 
refined, the appreciation of the value of Heaven grows more 
intense. In all the great throbbing life of man, it is only this 
upward spiritual effort that is worth anything. Why, there- 
fore, waste our lives in pursuing shadows? Every other posses- 
sion, save the pearl of great price, will crumble into dust in the 
test of death: the pearl of great price is the only possession, is 
the only wealth which we can take with us into eternity. If 
we have it not, we are absolutely poor, even though we pos- 
sess the whole world. 

There is one characteristic of the kingdom of Heaven 
that can not be represented by the pearl in the parable. That 
pearl had a fixed value. But our subjective possession of the 
kingdom of Heaven varies. It always represents the sum 
total of the merits of a man’s life. Hence with our growth in 
holiness, our pearl grows in value. Objectively it is infinite; 
we never can exhaust it. In our spiritual life there are always 
new worlds to conquer, new possessions to obtain. O how 
wonderful is the destiny of man, and how little it receives of 
his thought! It would seem that man could think of nothing 
else save that; and lo, he thinks of all things else but that. 
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Christ’s presentation of the great issue is good; the succession 
of preachers who present these truths to man never fails; the 
eaetect les in the cold, tiara worldly least er men, 

Out of mystery our souls have come; into mystery they go. 
A great missionary and a chief of a pagan nation once sat in 
conference in the chief’s hall. A bird flew in through the open 
window, and passing through the room flew out and away into 
the boundless air. And the man of God turned to the chief 
and spoke: “Such, O Chief, is thy passage through this life 
into eternity; and Tam sent by the lving God to tell thee of 
thy soul’s life in that everlasting life into which it passes.’’ 
The chief hstened, obeyed, and believed; but the men of our 
day will not sten or think. They are all occupied with the 
little portion of their lives which 1s allotted to earth. Noman 
ever vet found happiness by pursuing the goods of this world ; 
no man can fail to find eternal happiness if he pursue after 
Heaven, and vet the folly of worldliness remains. But the 
love of riches gets the better of every other consideration, and 
the pearl of great price is passed by for the apples of Sodom. 

The parable of the drag-net cast into the sea illustrates the 
fact that good and evil men are in the Church of God. The 
fisherman casts his drag-net into the sea, and hauls up what- 
ever it encloses. He can not select the fish in such a manner 
that his net will only take good fish. But after the net 1s 
drawn up, then the selection is made. The sea represents the 
world; the drag-net is the Gospel of God operating through the 
organized Church. Now the great call goes out from Christ to 
all men; the Church opens her doors to all who will enter; but 
not by their mere presence in the Church are they fit to be 
taken into Heaven. Among the multitudes who have been 
taken into the Church of Christ there will always be an element 
to correspond to the bad fish which the fishermen cast away. 
The Church is often blamed for the deeds of these evil men. 
The present parable is her justification. The Church has not 
the right to cast these men out of her communion. At times, 
for grave public crimes, the Church does deprive a man of her 
communion; but in her external forum the Church does not 
judge the consciences of men. That separation of the wicked 
from the good is left for the angels to do at the command of 
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God, in the judgment. The Church opens her doors to the 
righteous and the sinner; she prays for both; she administers 
her sacraments to both. In doubt, she always inclines to 
mercy, and admits to Christian burial the dead sinner, if the 
faintest indication can be found that he did not give open 
evidence of final impenitence. What is beyond this she leaves 
to the judgment of God. It is often with sad misgivings that 
the priest pronounces over the dead body the form of absolu- 
tion authorized by the Church, or blesses the body as it is 
lowered into the grave. 

The Church labors for the whole body, but she does not do 
the assorting. She authorizes her ministers to sit in secret 
judgment, and judge the consciences of men, but the result of 
that examination is not for the knowledge of men, not for use 
in any way in the external forum. Moreover, often the judge 
in the tribunal of penance is unable to judge the true condition 
of the soul. He cannot see the souls of men; he is dependent 
on the penitent’s recital of facts; and even granting that these 
are truthfully and completely stated, the judge can not be 
certain that the proper dispositions are in the soul of the 
penitent. 

The Church therefore does not separate her children here; 
she labors for all, and leaves it for the great judgment of God 
to declare who is good and destined for Heaven, and who is 
evil and destined for hell. 

Every objection that men bring against the Church of 
Christ can be answered by the truth here enunciated. All these 
objections contemplate the human element in the Church. The 
divine principles of her doctrine and her moral code have also 
been attacked, but this attack is inspired by unbelief, and the 
very attack is an evidence of the truth of the Church. Men 
put aside the Church of Christ, because they wanted a Church 
of free thought. They are now convinced that this was an 
illusion; they see that subjective faith can not exist without 
objective faith. The fides qua creditur can not live without a 
fides que creditur. Men are growing tired of beating the air, 
and groping after shadows; they are tired of rationalized, senti- 
mentalized protestantism, and the everlasting hunger for 
religion moves them to desire again Christian unity and a 
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formal creed.’ Rehoron was founded py a deninite cred it 
grew and converted the world by a formal creed; and those 
who have rejected the definite creed of the one true Church of 
Christ have become dead branches of the tree. 

But when men object that there have been evil men in the 
Church the charge ts trie, They were predicted by Christ. 
Thev have been found in the mass of the people, and among 
the ministers of Christ. They have chmbed into the highest 
posts; they have done evil deeds: but they have not perverted 
the doctrine of the Church; they have not made void her sacra- 
ments, nor contaminated her moral code. Their presence in 
the Church 18 not an argument against the Church; for it is not 
the human element in the Church that demands men’s faith 
and that attords salvation. They are instruments, ministers 
of a great power; but there is a higher power above them 
which preserves the Church through everything. It is there- 
fore sheer ignorance to reject the Church on account of the 
corruption that has been found in her ministers. There never 
Was an age in which the Church had not her saints among her 
ministers and among her people; there never was an age in 
which she did not fulfill her mission of saving men. Notwith- 
standing the weakness of some of her members, hers is a 
glorious history. Her impress is on everything good in civil- 
ization, and those who reject her claims enjoy the benefits 
which she has vouchsafed to society. Let not men judge her 
by her unworthy sons; judge her by her doctrines and by her 
moral code and by the countless multitudes of her saints in 
every age. 

The rejection of the wicked by God is of a character to 
strike terror into the heart of sinful man; but the message 1s 
aggravated by the statement that those who are rejected will be 
cast into the furnace of fire. 

We have already written something on the theme of hell. 
A fuller treatment of the sad truth will be given in our Com- 
mentary on the judgment of God, as described in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew. It is worthy of note that in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel this is Christ’s fifth reference to the doctrine of 
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hell. The other references are V. 29, VIII. 12, X. 28, and 
XII. 32. Such frequent and emphatic declarations of the 
doctrine attest its truth and importance. 

Jesus Christ was the Teacher of teachers. The truths by 
him delivered to the Apostles were to be transmitted by them 
to the generations of men. Some of these truths were to be 
understood by the Apostles immediately; other truths were to 
unfold themselves in the light of subsequent events. These 
parables were a plain statement of the nature of the kingdom 
of Heaven, and of man’s duty; they were intended to be 
understood at once. Hence the Saviour, in the character of a 
perfect Master, asks them if they understood the parables. 
Whenever there was need of it, Jesus explained his parables 
in private to the Apostles. He was forming them to be the 
teachers of mankind, and hence they must first understand the 
doctrine. 

In the present instance the Apostles promptly answer, 
Yes. Thereupon Jesus declares to them what shall be their 
function in the kingdom of Heaven. The Old Law had its 
scribes who explained the Law to the people; the Apostles were 
to exercise a corresponding office in the Church of Christ. He 
exhorts them to make ample provision for this work by likening 
their provision to the rich storehouse of a householder. From 
this well-filled store the householder brings forth, as occasion 
requires, things new and old. In some things freshness is a 
desirable quality; in other things age adds to the value. Thus 
the spouse in the Canticle of Canticles declares: 


“At our doors are all manner of precious fruits new and old, 
Which I have laid up for thee, O my beloved.” —VII. 13. 


We shall not undertake to specify what things were old, 
and what things were new. A man who can, at will, bring 
forth things old and new is taken as a representative possessor 
of a goodly storehouse. And when the illustration is apphed 
to the moral order, it outlines the duty of the scribe of the New 
Law, to be well versed in the doctrines of Christ, so that from 
the abundance of his heart his mouth may speak words of truth 
and edification. It is not intended that we should seek in the 
doctrines of the New Law what are the old things, and what the 
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new. That is not the point of the illustration. Christ merely 
exhorts to have a well stocked mind, to be a ready scribe in all 
things that pertain to the Law of Christ. This should be the 
exclusive labor of the scribe’s life; he should be ever studying 
the kingdom of Heaven, and equipping his mind to present it 
well to men. Much reading of the Scriptures of God will do 
much in filling the mind of the minister of the New Law; the 
study of the doctrines of the Church in her approved authors 
must have a large part in the man’s equipment. The scribe 
of the New Law must be a student of truth in its widest accep- 
tation; he must be a man of intellectual and moral vitality, 
and then that which he brings forth for the people will have the 
charm of life about it. He will establish a bond of sympathy 
between himself and the people; he will transmit to them some- 
thing of his own intense belief. 

All these parables of the Lord were spoken down in 
Capharnaum, At their conclusion, Jesus went up to Nazareth 
and taught there. From the similarity of the present account 
to the text of St. Luke IV. 16-24, many believe that the two 
accounts describe one event. This has the best extrinsic 
authority, and is certainly very probable. The same motives 
actuate the people, and the same results are verified. Even if 
we grant that there were two events, we must admit that they 
were of the most similar character, and what has been said in 
regard to the aforesaid passage of Luke in Volume I. 
is alsoapplicable here. The townspeople of Nazareth could 
not understand how the humble son of the artisan Joseph had 
acquired his great power and wisdom. There was nothing 
remarkable in his origin, as they judged things. They knew 
his mother Mary; they knew his kinsmen, and his kinswomen. 
They were ordinary people among the poor citizens of Nazareth. 
This consideration held them back from acknowledging the 
true character of Jesus Christ, and this justified the Evangelist’s 
declaration that they were made to stumble in Jesus. They 
heard his wonderful words, and heard of his mighty works, but 
the faith that these evidences should have begotten stumbled 
and fell on reflection that Jesus was in his human origin the son 
of a poor woman of Nazareth, the kinsman of their neighbors. 
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From the fact that St. Joseph is not said to be among them 
the tradition is justified that at this juncture he was dead. 

There is also evidence in this account that St. Joseph was 
a carpenter. He is called here a τέκτων, and the ordinary, 
signification of this term is a carpenter. Cajetan and Maldon- 
atus believe that the term may denote a blacksmith, bronze- 
smith, or carpenter. Hilary asserts that St. Joseph was a 
blacksmith. 

In Mark, Jesus himself is called a téktwv, a carpenter. 
Celsus alleged this against Jesus as a reproach, and in his 
answer Origen [C. Cels. VI. 34] denied that Jesus is thus called 
in the Gospels. This passage must have escaped his notice, or 
he must have accepted another reading of the text. It cer- 
tainly is highly probable that St. Joseph was a carpenter, and 
that Jesus labored in the same occupation. How labor is 
honored by the life of Jesus! How sad that the laborer at 
his work does not think of the Lord himself who was also 
a laborer, instead of thinking of sinful themes, and disgracing 
his labor by discontent, dishonesty, profanity, and obscenity! 


MATT. XII. 46-50. MARK III. 31- 

46. "Ext αὐτοῦ λαλοῦντος τοῖς 31. Kat ἔρχονται ἡ μήτηρ αὐτοῦ 
ὄχλοις, ἰδοὺ ἡ μήτηρ χαὶ οἱ ἀδελφοὸὸ χαὶ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ αὐτοῦ, χαὶ ἔξω στή- 
αὐτοῦ εἱστήχεισαν ἔξω, ζητοῦντες χοντες ἀπέστειλαν πρὸς αὐτόν, 
αὐτῷ λαλῆσαι. χαλοῦντες αὐτόν. 

47. (Εἶπεν δέ τις αὐτῷ; 7180), 32. Kat ἔχάθητο meot αὐτὸν 
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ἐστέχασιν, ζητοῦντές σοι λαλῆσαι). ἣ μήτηρ cou χαὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί cou 
ἔξω ζητοῦσίν σε. 
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48. δὲ ἀποχριθεὶς, εἶπεν τῷ 33. Kat αποχδιθεὶξ.  auroic, 
tf 


« 4 - : ᾿ . + 9 e , 
Agyovtt αὐτῷ: Ths ἐστὶν ἡ uriitno Aéyet: Tis ἐστὶν ἡ witne wou, xat 


¥ 


WOU, “QL τίνες cicty of aZeAgot wou; of ἀδελφοί; 
49. Wat éxtetvag τὴν. χεῖρά 34. Ἰ]εριθλεψάμενος τοὺς περὶ 
Δ πα ἐπὶ τοὺς μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ, εἶπεν: αὐτὸν χύχλῳ καθημένους, λέγει, 
io ΣΟ aren es 
tof ἀδελῴοί [δε ἡ μήτηρ wou καὶ of ἀδελφοί wou. 


50. “Osttg γὰρ ἂν ποιήσῃ τὶ 35. Ὃς ἂν ποιήσῃ τὰ θελήματα 


y τοῦ Θεοῦ, οὗτος ἀδελφός wou, καὶ 
ἀδελφὸς, καὶ ᾿ ἀδελφὴ, χαὶ μήτηρ 


(29) Gosp. II. 
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46. While he yet 
speaking to the multitudes, 
mother and _ his 
stood without, 
ing to speak to him. 


Was 


behold, his 
brethren seek- 
47. And one said unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without, 
ing to speak to thee. 


seek- 


and 
rain * 
and who 


48. But he answered 
said unto him that told 
Who is my mother? 
are my brethren? 

49. And he stretched forth 
his hand towards his disciples, 
and said: Behold, 
and brethren! 


my mother 
my 

50. For whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father who is in 
Heaven, he is my brother, and 
sister, and mother. 


a0. τὰ lee τοῖς 7 ae 
mother and his brethren; and, 
standing without, they 
unto him, calling him. 


sent 


32. And a multitude 
sitting about him; and they 
say wnito him: Ὁ Τρ διε thy 
mother and thy brethren with- 
Out seek for. thee, 


AWS 


33. And he answereth them, 
and saith: Who is my mother 


and my brethren? 


34. And looking round on 
them which about 
him, he saith: Behold, my 
mother and my brethren! 


sat round 


35. For whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother. 


LUKE VILL. 19-2. 


τὸ. And there came to him 
brethren, and 
they could not come at him for 


his mother and 


the crowd. 

ao. And τὸ told him: 
Thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to see 
thee. 

21. But he answered and 
said unto them: My mother 
and my brethren are these who 
hear the word of God, and do it. 


Was 


19. Παρεγένετο 
ἡ (nro χαὶ οἱ adeAkget 
οὐκ ἠδύναντο. συντυχεῖν αὐτῷ, Sta 
τὸν ὥχλον. 

0. ‘Anyyyéxyn δὲ αὐτῷ, ἢ 
UTTHS σοῦ χαὶ οἱ “ἀδελφοί 


Ν 


woot ἔξω, ἰδεῖν. δέχοντ 


The forty-seventh verse of Matthew is wanting in &%*, B, 


god 1... The cause’ is. apparent. 


The main portions and 


endings, of the forty-sixth and forty-seventh verses are identi- 
cal; and hence the forty-seventh has been omitted on account 


of the homoeoteleuton. 
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In the thirty-second verse of Mark καὶ ai ἀδελφαί cov is 
found ta A Ee aS. U,V, and FP. In Verse thirty 
five, B alone has the plural θελήματα: the other authorities 
have τὸ θέλημα. 

In the ninteenth verse of Luke the singular παρεηένετο 
stands in B, D, X, 50, and 71; the other authorities have 
παρεγένοντο. 

It is quite impossible to fix the exact order of this present 
event. In the accounts of Matthew and Mark it precedes the 
parables; in Luke’s Gospel it follows them. In general, Luke 
has the better chronological order; but there are times when 
it is evident that he has been unable to trace the order of events. 
Such we believe to be the present case; and all that we can say 
with certainty is that the event was connected with the preach- 
ing of the parables here near the Lake of Gennesaret. 

Let us in spirit transport ourselves to the scene. When 
our Lord spoke to the multitudes the parable of the sower, he 
was seated in a boat near the western shore of the Lake of 
Gennesaret. But the words and deeds of Jesus were they all 
written, would fillmany volumes. Hence all the writers of the 
New Testament group events together that are separated by 
intervals of days. From the fact that a series of parables is 
here narrated, it is not implied that they were all delivered 
on the same day. We are persuaded that we have only a 
condensation of the teaching that extended over several days. 

It is evident that when the present event occurred, the 
Lord was upon the land. A very great multitude were seated 
round about him listening to his doctrine. And his mother 
and brethren come up, and can not come near him on account 
of the great crowd. Those here called the brethren of the Lord 
are his cousins. It isa well known Scriptural usage to speak of 
all collateral kinsmen as brethren. It is not necessary to 
determine just who they were; opinions on this point vary. 
The term brethren implies in nowise that they were uterine 
brothers of the Lord; and the singular character of the Mother 
of God, as described in the Holy Scriptures, proves to evidence 
her perpetual virginity. The explanation of Luke I. 34, 
shows how absurd it would be to believe that there was ever 
any carnal union between St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin. 


ἼΞΣ δ MIT ὦ Jae Ti γτ ὺς Doe vi τὸ οἱ 


It would have been the profanation of the holiest temple that 
ever was on earth; it would offer a base insult to the divine 
person of Jesus himself. And even in a practical sense, if the 
Mother of God had other sons, why do not they come forth 
more prominently in the history of the Son of God? Why is 
Mary commended to the care of St. John by Jesus from the 
cross, if she had sons to care for her? The whole history of the 
Holy Family shows clearly that Mary, without carnal union 
with man was the Virgin Mother of one only Son, and that he 
was the Son of God. 

It would be interesting to know the motive which moved 
Jesus’ Mother and his kinsmen to seek to approach him at this 
time. It may have been a mother’s solicitude for the safety 
of her Son that prompted Mary to seek Jesus; and the others 
may have shared her fears. Dark rumors of plots and strata- 
gems must have been abroad. The Pharisees were determined 
to overthrow this man who was destroying their credit with the 
people. The greatness of Mary’s love for her divine Son so 
intimately bound up her life with his divine life that everything 
that affected his life affected hers in equal degree. We have 
seen how once before she came to him in the midst of his teach- 
ing inthe temple. Her love stopped at no obstacle. 

Though we can not determine the specific motive that 
underlies the action of those who here come to seek Jesus, we 
are sure that it was a good and pious one, as the Mother of 
Jesus is a chief actor in the event. 

As the dense crowd surrounding Jesus shut otf all access 
to those on the outside, word is passed in through the crowd to 
Jesus that his Mother and kinsmen are without, and that they 
wish to see him. And then comes the central point in the 
whole narrative, the Lord’s answer. Those sitting closest to 
our Lord at the time were his Apostles and disciples. Looking 
round upon these, he stretches forth his hand and points them 
out to the multitudes, and says: “‘These are my mother, and 
my brothers; for he who shall do the will of my Father who is 
in Heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 

What our Lord did subsequently we know not. The event 
would never have been recorded, were it not for the lesson 
contained in Jesus’ words. It is therefore with these that we 
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have mainly to deal. From the earliest times, the servants of 
Satan have striven to rob Mary of her prerogatives and glory 
as Mother of God. Such men readily construe the present 
words of Jesus to mean that Mary was no more to Jesus than 
any other creature. The Christ of their fancy must be a cold, 
unnatural being, devoid of one of the noblest sentiments that 
moves the heart of man. We believe that the right under- 
standing of these words will leave to Mary, a mother’s rightful 
place, above all angels and all saints in the kingdom of her Son. 

In mankind the love of parents and kindred is a private, 
particularlove. It 15 founded not on the virtues of the subjects 
but merely on the ties of blood. It is natural and good, 
implanted by the God of nature in the human heart. Christ 
was a perfect man, and he felt this love. But Christ was also 
the Son of God, and he loved all men with an ineffable love. 
Such love could only be felt by him. This great love pre- 
vented any merely private interest from being a motive of 
his acts. He had come to redeem the world; he loved the 
whole world; his life belonged to the whole world. He could 
not narrow his life by any private interest. He loved the 
whole world, and had redemption for the whole world; but he 
loved the good, those who did his Father’s will, with a special 
love. In the measure in which men possess this goodness, in 
that measure does Jesus Christ love them. He loves most the 
hohest person on earth. Now this grand universal love is 
above any private love. But in relation to Mary the super- 
lative degree of the two loves are united. He loves her with a 
natural love, as the most perfect of sons loves the most perfect 
of mothers. He loves her with the superlative degree of his 
universal love, because she is the most perfect of all mere 
creatures. Had there been on earth a creature more virtuous, 
more holy than the Mother of God, Jesus Christ would have 
loved such creature more than he did his Mother. But such 
fact would have been an anomaly; and to harmonize the divine 
and the human state of things the Omnipotent God selected 
such a being for the Mother of the Son of God, and filled her 
with such graces, that she has no superior, or even equal in 
creation. Of course, in all these comparisons we do not bring 


ἀπ MATE: ΠΤ πι Π 


into comparison the created humanity of Jesus Christ; for that 
is a unique work 1n a special order of creation, and can not be 
likened to any other created thing. 

It is a beautiful thought, that the two motives are united 
in the love of Jesus for his Blessed Mother. Nothing less 
would be fitting. The relations of a mother to her child are 
so intimate that a consideration of Mary’s maternity persuades 
us that she was the most perfect representative of humanity. 
The flesh of the Son of God, that flesh that now in a glorified 
state sits at the nght hand of the Almighty Father, was formed 
of Mary’s body. How could we conceive that there could be 
anything in mankind purer or holier than the being from whose 
body was made the sacred flesh of the Son of God? The Holy 
Seriptures bear clear witness to the matchless sanctity of Mary ; 
but if all other proofs were wanting Marv’s greatness is clearly 
attested by the Church of Christ whose infallible authority is 
all-sufficient in every matter of Christian belief. 

In the present passage therefore Christ 1s simply asserting 
that his love is not a restricted, private love. He is not 
denying that he loves his Mother, and his kinsmen; but he is 
asserting that high above this is that grander universal love, 
wherein men enter by acts of virtue. He is asserting also that 
his life was not to be devoted to any private interest, even for 
those whom he loved. — His life belonged to humanity; and the 
ties of blood, considered merely as such, were subordinate to the 
great work of the redemption of the world. 

Jesus’ words say no more than that the great work of 
Redemption of which his disciples were the firstfruit took 
precedence of love of kindred considered as such. The ever- 
lasting love which Jesus bore to his Mother did not clash with 
Jesus’ universal love for mankind; but at times Jesus withdrew 
his presence from his Mother in order to do the great work of 
salvation. He did not love her less or honor her less by this 
conduct; he allowed her thereby a certain participation in his 
own great life of sacrifice. In calling his disciples his mother 
and his kindred, Jesus does not exclude his love of his Mother 
and kindred. He needs not love these less in order to love 
humanity with his universal love. The natural love of kindred 
in Jesus was not allowed to draw him away from what Jesus 
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in another place calls his Father’s business. He was engaged 
in preaching the word of God when his Mother and kindred 
came up; and Jesus makes of the occasion a means to teach men 
how dear to him are those who do his Father’s will. Jesus’ 
words will often contain depths of meaning which we cannot 
fathom; for his thoughts are not our thoughts. This will 
especially be verified in those things where the human and the 
divine blend their manifestations in incomprehensible harmony. 
Noman can comprehend the divine life of Jesus. We are aided 
to understand what is needful by the Church in which resides 
the Holy Spirit; and the Church gives the proper honor to the 
Mother of God. 


Some valuable moral reflections may be drawn from the 
present fact. In the first place we are taught thereby that 
God’s work is above every interest. Very often, in order to 
fulfill one’s duty is promoting the work of God we must set 
aside the private love of family and of friends. The more a 
man becomes like to Christ, the more universal becomes his 
love of man, and the more does he raise all private loves, and 
merge them into that grand universal love of all men and 
especially of all the elect of God. 


Again, we can not become the Mother of Jesus or his 
kinsmen, but we can enter into that grand universal love of 
Jesus for his redeemed creature; we can grow in that love, and 
advance by acts of faith and love ever higher and higher even 
to the end. 


MATT. VIII. 18; 23-27. MARK IV. 35~a1. 
18. Ἰδὼν δὲ 6 Ἰησοῦς éyAov 35. Καὶ Aéyet αὐτοῖς ἐν ἐχείνῃ 
9. , . ζω 9 * ~ ~ -- 
περὶ αὐτόν, ἐχέλευσεν ἀπελθεῖν εἷς τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, ὀψίας γενομένης: Διέλ- 
τὸ πέραν. θωμεν εἰς τὸ πέραν. 

δ. Kat ἐμδάντι αὐτῷ εἰς πλοῖον 30. Kat apévteg toy ὑγ 
ἠκολούθησαν αὐτῷ of μαθηταὶ παραλαμβάνουσιν αὐτὸν ὡς ἦν ἐν 
αὐτοῦ. τῷ πλοίῳ, καὶ ἄλλα πλοῖα ἦν μετ᾽ 

αὐτοῦ. 
ΠΑΝ χα 2 ON \ σ΄ = 

24. Kal i600 cetonts μέγας 37. Kat γίνεται λαῖλαψ μεγάλη 
ἐγένετο ἐν τῇ θαλάσσῃ, ὥστε τὸ ἀνέμου, χαὶ τὰ χύματα ἐπέθαλλεν 


πλοῖον χαλύπτεσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν χυμά- εἰς τὸ πλοῖον, ὥστε ἤδη γεμίζεσθαι 
TWY: αὐτὸς δὲ ἐχάθευδεν. τὸ πλοῖον. 


ΜΙΆ ὙΠ 


γειραν 


AUTOY, 4 σῶσον, 
ARON ἢ, Ξινα 
26. Kat aéve: αὐτοῖς: Th Seraot 
; ΕΝ 
Gove, ολιγαπιστοι; τὸτε δἰ ἢ εἰς 
grecuncey τοῖς Aveo, Ὁ τῇ 
θαλάσσῃ, ual ἐγένετο γαλήνη μεγάλη 


27. Ot δὲ ἄνθρῳποι ἐθαύμασαν, 


λέγοντες: {τυτακὸς ἐστιν obras, 
ὅτι χαὶ οἱ ἄνεμοι καὶ ἡ θάλασσα αὐτῷ 


‘ , 
παλονοῦυσῖν; 


18. Now 
great multitudes about him, he 


when Jesus saw 


gave commandment to depart 


unto the other side. 


23. And when he was eén- 
tered into a boat, his disciples 


followed him. 


24. And behold, there arose 
a great tempest in the sea, in- 


somuch that the boat was 
covered with the waves: but 


he was asleep. 


25. And they came to him, 


and awoke him, saying: Save, 
Lord; we perish. 
6. And. he > said δ} 


them: Why are ye fearful, O 
we of little faith’ Then he 
arose, and rebuked the winds 
and the sea; and there was a 
great calm. 


18, 23-—2 
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\ ἜΣ ΝΣ a 
ee aie ἢ 


ae 
eee Ὁ Te COTLESLALLGY 


τῇ πϑ ἢ, 
AUVEIZOY, 
COUSIY αὐτῶν 2a Ae Guay 
Gur hs Αια αλλ Ge ene a 
ὅτι ἀπολλυμεῆαν 

39. 


Kat διθνερίεὶ 
Ti) ἀνθ, “ol et 


etmev τῇ 


“πῶ πα, “eplumce, γ᾽: exenucey « 
ἄνεμος, γαὶ γένετο PAA WEY AAY. 


‘ 
ry, ~ 

ἔ Cv a 

ΠΣ 


: “ ἣ 
στον, “OGL. 2a 


35. And on that day, when 
saith unto 


even was come, he 
them:. Let ws. go: over maw 
the other side. 

36. And leaving the multi- 
tude, they take him with them, 
even as he was, in the boat. 
And other boats were with 
him. 

a9. And ‘there -ariseta ἢ 


great storm of wind, and the 
waves beat into the boat, inso- 
much that the boat was now 
filling. 
8, And he himself was in 
the stern, ‘asleep. on) ome 
cushion: and they awake him, 
and say unto him: Master, 
carest thou not that we perish? 
39. And he awoke, and re- 
buked the wind, and said unto 
the sea: Peace, be still. And 
the wind ceased, and there was 
a great calm. 
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a And ὑπὸ tien, mar 
velled, saving: What manner 
of man is this, that even the 
winds and the sea obey him? 


40. And he said unto them: 
Why are ye fearful? have ye 
not yet faith? 


At. A they feared ~ a 
ceedingly, and said one to 
another: Who then is this, 


that even the wind and the 
sea obey him? 


LUKE VIII. 22-25. 


22. Now it came to pass 
on one of those days, that he 
entered into a boat, himself 
and his disciples; and he said 
unto them: Let us go over 
unto the other side of the lake: 
and they launched forth. 


Oa, but as they sailed: be 
fell asleep: and there came down 
a storm of wind on the lake; 
and they were filling with water, 
and were in jeopardy. 

24. And they came to him, 
and awoke him, _ saying: 
Master, master, we _ perish. 
And he awoke, and rebuked 
the wind and the raging of the 
water: and they ceased, and 
there was a calm. 


25. And he said unto them: 


Where is your faith? And 
being afraid they marvelled, 
saying one to another: Who 
then is this, that he com- 


mandeth even the winds and 
the water, and they obey him? 


= > : ~ ~ 
22. ‘Eyéveto 6& ἐν ute τῶν 


23. {λεόντων δὲ 
πνωσεν. Kat χατέθη λαῖλαψ ε 
λίμνην ἀνέμου, χαὶ 
χαὶ ἐχινδύνευον. 


>A 


24. Ἰ]ροσελθόντες δὲ διήγειραν 
αὐτόν, λέγοντες: 


ἡ 


᾿Επιστάτα, ἐπι- 

ολλύμεθα. “O δὲ διεγερ- 

θεὶς ἐπετίμησεν τῷ ἀνέμῳ χὰ 
\ i ‘ 1 


, 


datos, xat ἐπαύσαντο 


~~ 


γαλήνη. 


In Matthew’s text, in Verse eighteen, B has ὄχλον, but 


most authorities have πολλοὺς ὄχλους, 


In the twenty-third 


verse most of the authorities insert the article τὸ before motor: 


fc 4s omitted in, NM. and: ὦ: 


In verse twenty-five οἱ μαθηταί 


does not appear in 8% and B; neither is the reading found in the 
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4 
Sahidic and Bohairic versions. The authority of the greater 
number of uncial codices favors the reading. The pronoun 
ἡμᾶς is omitted after σῶσον in &, Band C. 

In Verse thirty-six of Mark mdoapra is found in E, F, 
G,H,L,5,U,V,etal. InVerse forty, οὕτως is found in A, ἢ 
et al. Tischendorf favors this reading. It is omitted in & 
B, D, L, and A. Westcott and Hort favor the latter reading; 
and it is followed by the Vulgate, Coptic and Ethiopian ver- 
sions. The authorities that favor ottws in the first member of 
the verse support w@s in the second member. The others 
defend οὔπω. 

In the text of Luke, in the twenty-fifth verse, ἔστι is 
omitted in &, A, B, C, and X. The last phrase of this same 
verse, καὶ ὑπακούουσιν αὐτῷ, is omitted by B. 

Though they who accompanied Jesus on the voyage across 
the lake are called drscrples, it is evident that his Apostles are 
meant thereby. The Apostles were a select body of his dis- 
ciples, and they are often mentioned by the generic term. 

A detail is mentioned by St. Mark that has been omitted 
by all the other Evangelists. It is, that “they take Jesus 
with them, even as he was, in the boat.’’ There seems only 
one reasonable explanation of this; and that 15 that Jesus had 
been teaching the multitudes while sitting in the boat, and that 
without descending thence, he bade his Apostles to go over to 
the other side. The account of Mark simply implies that Jesus 
remained in the boat in which he was sitting, and thus started 
for the opposite shore. 

Our Lord had a true human nature, and he was capable of 
fatigue; and being thus fatigued, he withdrew into the stern of 
the boat, and lay down on a sort of cushion, and slept. This 
sleep had been foreseen and fore-ordained to a high purpose by 
the Lord Jesus. 

It is probable that, when they entered the boat, and began 
the voyage, the Lake of Gennesaret was calm. The account 
seems to imply that the violent storm of wind came up sud- 
denly. The Lake of Gennesaret lies in a depression of about 
620 feet below the level of the sea; hence Luke’s phrase is very 
graphic, “there came down a storm of wind on the lake.”’ 
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The lake is undoubtedly the extinct crater of a volcano, 
and its formation probably goes back to prehistoric times. 

The Lake of Gennesaret is pear-shaped, the broad end 
being toward the north. The greatest width is six and three 
quarters miles from Mejdel, ‘‘“Magdala,” to Khersa, “‘Gergesa,”’ 
about one-third of the way down. The extreme length is 
twelve and a quarter miles. From actual experience I can 
testify of the suddenness and violence of the storms of the Sea 
of Galilee. On May 17, 1905, in company with others of the 
Biblical School of Jerusalem I entered into a small sail-boat on 
the aforesaid lake. Weset out from Tiberias for the opposite 
shore. The lake was perfectly calm. Without warning the 
wind suddenly arose and compelled us with some danger to 
make for the southern shore. We were also obliged to keep 
close to shore on our way back. All who know aught of the 
lake speak of the suddenness of these storms. See A Diary of 
My Life in the Holy Land. 

All Evangelists concur in describing the violence of the 
storm ; the waves broke over the boat, and the boat was filling 
with water. 

Bede, Paschasius, Thomas, Dionysius the Carthusian, 
Salmeron, Maldonatus and a Lapide believe that this storm was 
produced by Jesus’ miraculous power, for the purpose of 
furnishing an occasion of teaching his Apostles the lesson of 
faith. Others believe that the storm arose by natural causes, 
and that Jesus, foreseeing such event, bade the disciples under- 
take the journey having in mind to use the storm to teach his 
own the great lesson of faith. Both opinions are very probable 
and we are unable to decide which to embrace. In fact, a full 
understanding of the whole event may be obtained without 
deciding the specific cause of the storm. 

In the midst of the wild commotion of the elements, while 
the Apostles tremble, and fear that at any moment the bark 
may sink, Jesus sleeps on. Though we believe that the con- 
tinuance of his sleep during the storm was the effect of natural 
causes, nevertheless we believe that it was foreseen, afd fore- 
ordained by the Saviour as a factor in the great lesson that he 
was about to teach men. 


It was a test of faith, and an aid to faith. The frightened 
Apostles now come to Jesus, and arouse him, crying out to him 
to save them from perishing. Mark adds that they spoke com- 
plainingly to Jesus: ‘“‘Master, carest thou not that we perish?”’ 

And Jesus arose, and stood calm and majestic there in the 
midst of the storm. And he gently chides them for their lack 
of faith. They should have known that no evil could befall 
them while Jesus was with them in the boat. Jesus does not 
charge them with having no faith. The fact that they come to 
him in their fear, and ask his help, shows that they in some 
degree believed in him; but it was not the faith that they 
ought to have had; for they had seen many miracles wrought 
by Jesus, and they should have known that his presence in the 
boat insured their safety. 

Jesus could have calmed the tempest and the waves from 
where he lay by a word, or by the unspoken act of his will; but 
the effect would not have so forcibly impressed the disciples. 
Therefore he arose, and stood erect in his majesty as Lord of 
nature, and gave command to the winds and to the sea, asa 
man would issue an order to a servant; and the winds obeyed 
his word, and a great calm settled upon the sea. The sudden 
cessation of the storm, and the immediate tranquility of the 
waves attest the miracle. In the course of nature, the winds 
would have died away gradually, and the sea would have grown 
calm by degrees. But in the present case, nature obeyed a 
higher power, and acted in obedience to a higher law. 

Nothing more forcibly brings home to man his weakness 
than a great storm. This is pathetically brought out by 
Shakespeare in the tragedy of King Lear, wherein he describes 
the poor mad king as one who: 


“Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain.” 


No storm is so fearful as a storm on the waters. In the 
awful conflict of wind and wave man feels how puny and insuf- 
ficient is his best effort to make head against the mighty forces 
of nature. This sense of utter helplessness was felt by the 
Apostles in the event that we are describing. It was the 
proper condition of soul in preparation for the miracle; for the 
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greatness of their distress heightened their appreciation of the 
miracle, and drew them to a greater trust in him who was 
supreme over the mightiest forces in nature. 

By events of this kind, by many and varied manifestations 
of power the Lord Jesus developed faith in his Apostles. That 
faith received a fearful shock in the events of the Crucifixion ; 
but after Jesus had arisen, and especially after the Apostles had 
received the Holy Ghost, their faith became strong; then they 
remembered these events in the life of Jesus, and they believed 
with a perfect faith, and drew others to a like belief. The 
proving force of the event is plain and strong. There is no 
power supreme above nature save the power of God. Had any 
being who was not God, or who was not speaking in God’s name, 
spoken to the winds and to that wild tumult of waters, the 
only effect would have been the mocking echoes of his own 
voice. 

It is to be noted that Jesus did not petition his Father in 
this place that the storm might cease, but simply addressed the 
elements in his own name, and bade them cease their wild 
commotion. The Lord had many lessons to teach us; and thus 
in the various miracles he shapes his mode of action to teach 
different lessons. In the present case, he wished to teach that 
he is the co-equal Son of God, the Supreme Lord of nature, and 
that they who trust in him are safe, even though the mightiest 
forces in the universe be combined against them. 

Very many beautiful moral applications can be made of the 
event. Its first great moral application was in the lives of the 
first Apostles. They were destined to do a work that would 
meet with opposition. They were destined to do a work in 
which human aid was entirely inadequate to help them. They 
were to give their lives to an enterprise against which would be 
pitted the mightiest forces of the world. Their cause was not 
to succeed suddenly. It was to be hated, and despised, The 
storm on the Lake of Gennesaret is a type of the terrible storm 
of persecution and suffering which that chosen band was to 
encounter in going forth to teach the nations. Cowards could 
never do that work. It required men having a noble contempt 
of danger, suffering, and death. .It required men who would 
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turn back from no storm. The event on the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret had left an enduring memory in their minds that they 
were safe while Jesus was with them. When he sent them 
forth to evangelize the world, he promised that he would be 
with them. Encouraged by the consciousness of his abiding 
presence, they knew that thev could not fail. In the storm on 
Lake Gennesaret they trembled with fear at the impending 
danger; but after their baptism with the Pentecostal fire, they 
faced death without a shudder. For they knew that the Lord 
Jesus was with them, and that he would save them from any 
harm; they knew when they had done their work, that he would 
allow them to follow himself by dying for the great cause of 
Christianity; but this was not an abandoning of them to the 
fury of the storm, but the merciful receiving of them into the 
great kingdom of life, away from the storm, after their work was 
completed. 

We may also consider the event a type of the life of the 
Church. The Church is the bark of Peter carrying souls across 
the stormy sea of the world to the kingdom of Christ. The 
storm of wind and wave represents the various hostile agencies 
that war against the Church. Of itself that bark would have 
long since disappeared from the earth; but Jesus Christ is in 
her. He permits the storm to rage, and to distress that bark, 
for the same reason that he slept while Gennesaret’s waves were 
filling the Apostles’ boat. He dces this that men may trust 
him even in the face of death. Many a time it has seemed to the 
world that the Bark of Peter must succumb to the dreadful 
storm that set upon it. It had not gone far on its journey 
before the mighty power of the Roman Empire rose up to 
crush it. The waves rose high, and for a time the bark was 
scarcely visible; and the Roman emperors proclaimed that it 
had been annihilated. But the bark arose again, and kept 
on its course. For over three centuries the storm lasted and 
then there came a calm. 

But the normal life of the mariners in that bark is not that 
of calm and comfort, but of warfare against the world, and of 
suffering. The Bark of Peter had now entered upon the high 
seas, and the storms from all quarters dashed upon it. The 
storms were not always of the same character. 
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When the Roman persecutions ceased, then arose the 
heresies. The waves of Arianism, of Nestorianism, of Eutychi- 
anism, of Manicheism, of Pelagianism, and of many other 
famous heresies, dashed upon the Bark of Peter. It is true that 
some of the mariners lost faith in the bark, and left her: but she 
triumphed over those dreadful storms, and kept on. The sea 
was never absolutely calm; some waves were always beating 
upon her; but after the dying away of the early heresies the 
bark had a somewhat easier voyage. The absence of violent 
storms engendered a spirit of comfort-seeking, and worldliness 
in many of those mariners. Then came the great storm of the 
Greek schism, in which the great mass of the Christians of the 
East abandoned the bark of Peter. The effect of that storm 
was terrible, but still the bark continued its course. 


Then came a storm compared to which all the preceding 
ones are insignificant. A series of internal scandals, dissen- 
sions, and crimes prepared the way for the storm: and then it 
came in the form of the great protestant apostasy of the six- 
teenth century. In that awful crisis strong men lost heart. 
The storm shook the whole world, and changed its social and 
political status. Not only was the Bark of Peter beaten upon 
by the storm from without, but she was also betrayed and 
ravaged by many unfaithful mariners from within. That 
storm has never subsided. The worldly forces, which formerly 
opposed the religion of Christ, now make an ally of protestant- 
ism, and use the name and semblance of a religion to persecute 
the Church of Christ. She has lost all the high places of power 
and wealth in the state; but the Bark of Peter sails on, the only 
hope of humanity in a sad, wicked world. 


What mighty changes she has witnessed in the life of man 
since she began her voyage? There have been great political 
changes, social changes, industrial changes; the thought of the 
world, and the institutions of men have all changed; but the 
Church of Christ is the same to-day as it was in the beginning, 
and thus it ever shall be. For she was not begun as the raw, 
imperfect effort of man. Her divine Founder established her 
asa perfect creation. He is within her, and she can not change 
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nor die. She shall be tossed and beaten by storms, even to the 
en: but peace awnhits her, when she shall react) ine waver oo 
which she is sailing. 

Finally, we may make a profitable appheation of the lesson 
of the event to our own lives. The stormy Sea of Gennesuret is 
a type of the life of man. Every life has its storms: “At time: 
the violence of the storm is so great that ruin seems inevitable. 
And often, at such times, it seems that God is far off, and that 
no response comes to our prayers. And we grow fretful, and 
complain of God; or perhaps, worst of all, our minds fill with 
bleak, cold doubts and sullen despair. And yet Jesus is only 
sleeping to test our faith. If our lives are upright, our faith 
strong, and our love intense, Jesus will be with us always, and 
even though he hide his presence, we should fear no storm while 
he is with us. Remember that God says to his faithful seul: 
“Because thou wast acceptable to God, it was necessary that 
theu shouldest be tempted 
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The marks of God's predilection 
are not peace, prosperity and absence of temptation, but 
combat, tribulation, and temptation. The storm may take 
the form of bodily infirmity, poverty, temptations, or of 
interior desolation. The waves may dash over us. We should 
not fear: Jesus is with us, even though he seem to have aban- 
doned us. 

Historians tell us. that on a certain day Juhus Cesar 
entered into a boat, and requested the rowers to take him over 
a certain body of water. When about the middle of their 
course, ἃ storm arose, and the rowers feared. Thereupon Cassar 
addressed them thus: ‘‘Fear not; ye carry Cesar.’”’ Vain 
boast of human pride! What could the power of Caesar avail 
against the power of the elements? But the Christian can 
truly sav: ‘I shall fear no storm; for I have with me him 
whom the winds, and the sea, and all things obey.” 

The Evancelists Mark and Luke tell us that after Jesus 
1ad calmed the storm, the Apostles feared exceedingly. 5t. 
Matthew savs that the men marvelled. It is probable that 
Matthew includes in the term te mei, those, who were in the 
other boats; for St. Mark states that ‘‘other boats were with 
him.” It is but natural that in the presence of a being of such 
mighty power men should experience a feeling of awe. They 
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did not yet know the true character of Jesus; but they said one 


to another: 
sea obey him.”’ 
eed We χὰ 
28. Kat ἐλῆόντος αὐτοῦ εἰς. τὸ 
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πολλοί ἐσμεν. 
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28. And when he was come 
to the other side into the 
country of the Gadarenes, there 
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met him two possessed with 
devils, coming forth out of the 
tombs, exceeding fierce, so that 
no man could pass by that 
way. 


29. And behold, they cried 
out, saying: What is to us 
and to thee, thou Son of God? 
art thou come hither to torment 
us before the time? 
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2. And when he was come 
out of the boat, straightway 
there met him out of the tombs 
a man with an unclean spirit, 


2. Who. fad) bis  dwellad 
in the tombs: and no man 
could any more bind him, not 
even with a chain; 

4. Because: that: te ag 
been often bound with fetters 
and chains, and the chains had 
been rent asunder by him, and 
the fetters broken in pieces: 
and no man had strength to 
tame him. 

5. And always, night and 
day, in the tombs and in the 
mountains, he was crying 
out, and cutting himself with 
stones. 


6. And when he saw Jesus 
from °* afar, he: ran’ and wor 
shipped him; 


7. And crying out with a 
loud voice, he saith: What 
15. to me and to ‘thee, jesus, 
thou Son of the Most High 
God? I adiure: thee by God, 
torment me not. 


S. For We. said ΠΡΟ nin 
Come forth, thou unclean 
Spirit, out of the man. 


Gg: And he: asked bins 
What is thy name? And he 
saith unto him: My name is 
Legion; for we are many. 


1o. And he besought him 
much that he would not send 
them away out of the country. 
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30. Now there was afar off 
from them a herd of many 
swine feeding. 

31. And the devils τ» 
sought him, saving: If thou 


cast us out, send us away into 
the herd of swine. 

32. And he said unto them: 
Go. And they came out, and 
went into the swine: and _ be- 
hold, the rushed 
down the into the sea, 
and perished in the waters. 


whole herd 


steep 


33. «And they that fed them 
and went away into the 
city, and told everything, and 
what was befallen to them that 
were possessed with devils. 

34.. And behold, all the 
city came out to meet Jesus: 
and when they saw him, they 
besought him that he would 
depart from their borders. 
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there was there 
on the mountain side a great 
herd of swine feeding. 
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12. And they besought him 
saying: Send us into the swine, 
that we may enter into them. 


rf. Ano. he 
leave. 


gave them 
And the unclean spirits 
came out, and entered into the 
swine: and the herd rushed 
down the steep into the sea, in 
number about two thousand; 
and they were choked in the 
sea. 

14. «And they that fed them 
fled, and told it in the city, and 
in the country. And they 
came to see what it was that 
had come to pass. 

15. And they come to Jesus, 
and behold him that was pos- 
with. ἀου sittmg, 
clothed and in his right mind, 
even him that had the legion: 
and they were afraid. 

16. And they that saw it 
declared unto them how it be- 


sessed 


fell him that was _ possessed 
with devils, and concerning 
the swine. 


17. And they began to be- 
seech him to depart from their 
borders. 

18. And as he was entering 
into the boat, he that had been 
possessed with devils besought 
him that he might be with 
him. 

τὸ. And, he suffered him 
not, but saith unto him: Go 
to thy house unto thy friends, 
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and tell them how great things 
the Lord hath done for thee, 
and how he hath mercy on 
Tiige, 


zo. And he went his way, 
and began to publish in Decap- 
olis how great things Jesus 
had done for him: and all men 
did marvel. 
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eo. And they - arrived: at 
the country of the Gerasenes, 
which is over against Galilee. 


27. And when he was come 
forth upon the land, there met 
him a certain man out of the 
city, who had devils; and for 
a long time he had worn no 
clothes, and abode not in any 
house, but in the tombs. 


28. And when he _= saw 
Jesus, he cried out, and fell 
down before him, and with a 
loud voice said: What is to 
me and to thee, Jesus, thou 
Son of the Most High God? 
I beseech thee, torment me not. 


29. For he commanded the 
unclean spirit to come out from 
the man. For oftentimes it 
had seized him: and he was 
kept under guard, and bound 
with chains and fetters; and 
breaking the bands asunder, 
he was driven of the devil into 
the deserts. 

30. And Jesus asked him: 
What is thy name? And he 
said, Legion; for many devils 
were entered into him. 
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ar. “Ania they mWoeatec fim 
that he would not command 
them to depart into the abyss. 

43, Now there was-tierm a 
herd of many swine feeding on 
the mountain: and they en- 
treated him that he would give 
them leave to enter into them. 
And he gave them leave. 

χὰ And the. devils. Came 
out from the man, and entered 
into the swine: and the herd 
rushed down the steep into the 
lake, 

34. And when they that fed 
them saw what had come to 
pass, they fled, and told it in 
the city and in the country. 

35. And they went out to 
see what had come to pass; and 
they came to Jesus, and found 
the man, from whom the devils 
were gone out, sitting, clothed 
and in his right mind, at the 
feet of Jesus; and they were 


and were drowned. 


afraid. 
36. And they saw that it 
told them how he that was 


possessed with devils was made 
whole. 

37. And all the people of 
the country of the Gerasenes 
round about asked him to de- 
part from them; for they were 


seized with great fear: and 
he entered into a boat, and 
returned. 

a6, out: the shan from 
whom the devils were gone 


out prayed him that he might 
be with him: but he sent him 
away, Saying: 
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39. Return to thy house, 39. ‘Indotpece εἰς 
and declare how great things sou, xat διηγοῦ ὅσα. col ἐποίησεν 
God hath done for thee. And Odcéc, vat axiASev χοῦ GAny chy 
he went his way, publishing πόλιν χηρύσσων ὅσα ἐποίησεν αὐτῷ 
throughout the whole city how ὁ Ἰησοῦς, 
great things Jesus had done 
for him. 
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In the twenty-eighth verse of the text of Matthew we find 
the reading Γεργεσηνῶν in many uncial codices. Such reading 
is also followed by the Coptic, Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian 
versions. Some authorities have Γεργεσαιῶν, and some Γερα- 
onvev, In Verse twenty-nine Ἰησοῦ is added in Ὁ E, 
K, M, 5, U, V, X, A, Wl, et al. The same authorities, with C 
instead of (δ, have ἐπίτρεψον ἡμῖν ἀπελθεῖν in the thirty-first 
verse, and εἰς τὴν ἀγέλην τῶν χοίρων in the thirty-second 
verse. 

In the first verse of the text of Mark we find the reading 
Γερασηνῶν in X*,B,and D. This is adopted by the Vulgate, 
and it is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In A, 
C, and I we read Taéapnvev, which is adopted by the Syriac 
and Gothic versions. Γεργεσηνῶν appears in L, U, and A, and 
is adopted by the Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. 
Theophylactus declares that this last reading is found in the 
best codices. Εὐθύς appears before ὑπήντησεν in &, A, C, Ὁ, L, 
A, II, et al. In Verse three dAvce appears in B, C*, L, and 
33. It is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
~aavecew is found in &, A, C*, DA, I, etal... It is adopted 
by the Vulgate, Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopian and 
Gothic versions. In the same verse A, C?, A, II, et al, omit 
ovnert, It is retained by &, B, C*, D, L and A. In the 
tenth verse avra is found in B, C and A; most of the other 
authorities have αὐτούς. In this verse also the plural παρεκάλουν 
isfound in A and Δ, Πάντες of δαίμονες follows παρεκάλεσαν 
in the twelfth verse in A, E, F, G, H, S, U, V, et al. K and 
M, insert daémoves alone. In Verse thirteen A, I, et al. add 
εὐθέως. 

In Verse twenty-six of the text of Luke, we find the read- 
ing Γερασηνῶν in B and D. It is adopted by the Vulgate. 
Tepyeonveéy appears in &, Τὸ X, and Z. This is adopted by 
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the Coptic, Armenian, Ethiopian, and Jerusalem Syriac ver- 
sions. Vaéapnvev is the reading of A: kT AA ee 
This is adopted by the Peshitto, the Curetonian Svriac, the 
palimpsest Sinaitic Syriac,and the Gothic. In Verse twenty- 
seven ἔχων is found in &, B, and 157; the others have ds eiyev, 
In the same verse χρόνῳ. ἱκανῷ is the reading of &, B, L, 
and Z. It is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 
It is also followed by the Armenian, Ethiopian, and Jerusalem 
Syriac, The other authorities have ἐκ χρόνων ἱκανῶν. In 
verse thirty-two βοσκομένη is found in &, B, D, K, U, 1, et al. 
This is followed by the Peshitto, the Jerusalem Syriac, and 
by the Armenian and the Ethiopian versions. Tischendorf 
approves the reading βοσκομένων. The other variants are 
unimportant. 

There is a great discrepancy among all the authorities 
concerning the name of the site of this event. The Vulgate 
uniformly follows the reading Γερασηνῶν in all the texts of all 
three Evangelists. There is no doubt that the event happened 
on the eastern shore of the Sea of Gennesaret. According to 
Josephus, Gadara was a thriving metropolis of Persea, distant 
from Tiberias sixty stadia, about seven miles. There are 
extensive ruins now on the eastern side of the lake, which the 
traditions of the country term the ruins of Gadara. Farther 
eastward is the city of Djerasch, the ancient Gerasa. Now 
the site of this event is not said to be in any city or near any 
city of either of these names. The Gospel account does not 
designate the name of the city. It says that it happened in the 
region of a tribe of men, and this tribe is called the Gadarenes 
by some authorities; Gergesenes by others; Gerasenes by 
others. It 1s, of course, probable that the tribal name was 
derived from their chief city; but this city may have been 
distant many miles. The gens had spread over the territory 
down to the shore of the lake, and swincherds of this tribe 
were tending herds of swine on the precipitous banks of the 
lake. We can not determine which is the true reading. [Ὁ is 
a mere accidental detail, and names have changed much since 
that date. Names of villages have disappeared from the 
memory of man, and great uncertainty attends the determina- 
tion of the site of many important events in the sacred records. 
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We encounter another difficulty in the fact that Matthew 
declares that there were two demoniacs; whereas Mark and 
Luke speak of only one. The best solution of this difficulty is 
to suppose that there were in reality two demoniacs, but one 
of them was the chief; he acted as the spokesman; he was the 
more famous for the acts described by Mark and Luke. Demo- 
niac possession did not always manifest itself in the same 
way. Mary Magdalene had seven demons, and yet the account 
does not imply that she committed any acts of violence. Hence 
we believe that one of these men was famous through all the 
region on that side of the lake for his fierce acts of violence. 
Mark and Luke speak only of this one. Whether the other 
one was associated with that famous one or not is uncertain. 
We may here, with SS. Mark and Luke fix our attention on 
this terrible being. This man seems to have been perma- 
nently deranged by the demons within him. The demons gave 
him a superhuman strength so that no bands or chains could 
hold him. Many times those of his house had tried to bind 
him securely hand and foot to prevent him from injuring him- 
self or others, but when the fury of the demons agitated him, 
he would break all chains, and tearing off his clothes, he would 
rush out into desert places; and his usual habitation was in 
the tombs. We have before stated in this work that the 
tombs in the East often consisted either of natural caves or 
excavations in the side of hills often consisting of several large 
chambers. Of course, there were smaller openings used for 
burial, but many of the tombs have several chambers, some- 
times various stories. Now some of these larger tombs served 
as the habitation of this terrible man. 

Even at present some tombs in Syria are inhabited by 
men. All connected with the demoniac betokens the character 
of the spirits within him. His violence, his choice of habita- 
tion, and his hatred of his fellow man are all diabolical. In 
his wild rage he would often cut himself with stones, and emit 
wild, dreadful cries. 

And when he saw Jesus from afar off he ran to him, and 
fell down before him, and cried with a loud voice: ‘‘What is 
to me and to thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High God? 
IT adjure thee by God, torment me not.”’ Itis evident here that 
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it is not the man that is speaking, but the spokesman of the 
evil spirits within him. The words are in every way remark- 
able. The devil recognizes the power of Jesus, and he begins 
to beg earnestly for mercy. It is a clear confession of the 
Divinity of Jesus from the infernal world. The high intel- 
ligence of the devil recognizes clearly the nature and the power 
of the being who stood before him. Before that awful power 
the demon cringes, and begs with mingled accents of hate, fear 
and despair. 

The kingdom of Satan is almost as mysterious as the 
kingdom of Heaven. Under certain circumstances the testi- 
mony of Satan would have no proving foree. Heis the father 
of les. But the present testimony carries conviction. It is 
an unwilling acknowledgment wrung from the fiend by the 
absolute power of the Son of God. The action of the fiend 
in the present account is aimed to obtain some leniency in 
Jesus’ treatment of him. It is remarkable that the devil 
asks in the name of God that Jesus torment him not. It is 
because the demon is filled with terror that he employs the 
holy name of God to beseech mercy from Jesus. 

Matthew adds that the demons ask Jesus if he had come 
before the time to torment them. 

The demons know that they are reserved for judgment. 
They know that their time of operating on earth will cease. 
They do not express a belief that this time had then come, but 
they imply by the question that Jesus should let them alone 
until that time. 

Jesus now addresses the evil spirit, and asks him what is 
his name. The answer is remarkable: “My name is Legion; 
for we are many.’ The name legion is a term to signify an 
indefinitely large number. The devil who speaks represents 
himself as a leader of a host of evil spirits who were actually in 
possession of the man. The devils are not designated in their 
world by personal names as men are. The Lord’s motive in 
asking this question was a deep one. He did not wish to know 
the devil’s particular designation, as that spirit is not named 
as men are named. But Jesus wished to compel the principal 
of the evil spirits to manifest their number. There are several 
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cases recorded in Holy Scriptures where many demons pos- 
sessed one person; but this is the only case where such a large 
number is affirmed to have been in possession of one human 
being. 

The number of the evil spirits heighten the miracle. It 
shows that Jesus by one word was able to subdue a whole legion 
of devils. The devil speaks suppliantly, because the mighty 
power of Jesus forced the evil spirit to make proper answer to 
his words. All things co-operate to the glory of God; and the 
demons in the grasp of the mighty power of Jesus promoted the 
great designs of the Incarnation. 

The demons now earnestly plead that Jesus send them not 
out of the country. This is also mysterious. Luke records 
that the devils plead that they be not sent into the abyss; and 
by the abyss it is clear that they mean hell. No man can tell 
the nature of the devil’s life. It is however generally believed 
that the evil spirit enjoys no mitigation of his suffering, while 
he operates among men on earth. But Satan’s desire to 
accomplish evil is so great that he desires to remain on earth to 
continue his operations. 

The devil now in the name of his legion asks permission 
to enter into a herd of swine that are feeding near by. St. 
Mark tells us that the number of the herd was two thousand. 
The number seems large, when we consider that the hog was an 
unclean animal. But we must remember that the event 
happened among a Gentile people, of whose customs and modes 
of life we know nothing. It may have been that this large herd 
of swine was famousin the land. If a manmade a specialty of 
raising swine, such a herd is readily conceivable. There is no 
evidence that the wild tribes living on that side of the lake 
considered the swine as the Jews did. At all events the state- 
ment stands in Mark, and there is no good cause to doubt it. 

In asking to be permitted to enter into the swine, the devil 
reveals the foulness of his nature. Among all domestic ani- 
mals, the hog has the lowest, coarsest instinct. And yet the 
fiend is eager to take residence in this lowest of the brutes. 
Some have held that Satan’s object in asking to be allowed to 
enter into the swine was to injure the owners of the herd by the 
destruction of the animals. This seems very improbable. Had 
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the devil’s motive been such, Jesus would never have consented 
to allow its accomplishment. It seems more probable there- 
fore that Satan truly begged for a residence in these animals. 
To understand the devil’s object in asking this request, we 
should need to know more of the devil’s nature than we do. It 
is a deep, dark mystery; but his mode of being must be such 
that it would have been some benefit for him to have occupied 
the bodies of the hogs as his residence on earth, 

We cannot hold with those who believe that Satan him- 
self drove the herd into the sea. His nefarious designs recoil 
on his own head, when he is opposed by divine power. The 
devil had hoped to be allowed to dwell in the bodies of the hogs, 
but as soon as the legion of evil spirits entered into the animals, 
the frightened herd ran headlong into the lake. This action 
of the hogs had not been foreseen by Satan, and he could not 
stop it. He has no absolute power over nature, and especially 
was his power curtailed here by the direct action of Jesus in 
the event. 

It is in vain to charge here that Jesus was accessory in the 
destruction of the herd of swine. God is absolute owner of all 
things, and can in virtue of his absolute supreme dominion 
make any disposition that he wishes of any creature. And 
moreover, in manifold ways God could recompense the owners 
of the hogs for the loss of their property. 

The infinite wisdom of the Son of God is reflected in the 
whole event. By that supreme wisdom the design of Satan is 
made to promote the ends of salvation. Had Jesus quietly 
healed a demoniac in that region, the knowledge of it would 
have spread slowly, and men would soon have forgotten it. 
But the destruction of the herd of swine was such a concrete 
proof of the prevalence of Jesus’ power over numbers of evil 
spirits that the fame spread abroad through the land, and 
forced men to give thought to the character of the great 
Prophet who had arisen in Galilee. 

Of course, the drowning of the herd in the lake affected 
the devils only in depriving them of a particular kind of habi- 
tation. 

We can easily imagine the terror of the swineherds. The 
whole herd most probably was made up of several smaller herds 
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belonging to different individuals. The region seems to have 
been a sort of common pasture land for swine. Consequently 
several swineherds would be there in the region to look after 
the several individual herds. These poor men fled in terror 
from the scene, and told in the city the marvelous event. And 
soon a vast concourse of people are assembled on the site of the 
event: they see the man from whom the devils had been driven, 
sitting clothed and in his right mind, at Jesus’ feet. To those 
who came out from the city many witnesses testified of the 
expulsion of the demons, and the marvelous destruction of 
the herd of swine. A great fear seized upon the people. They 
recognized that there was in their land a being of mighty 
power, superior to the power of the legion of demons. The 
natural effect of such realization upon such rude minds was 
a feeling of terror. 

When David of old saw the great effects wrought by the 
Ark, he feared to bring it into his house, but carried it aside 
into the house of Obededom the Gittite. So it was with the 
rude people in whose borders the miracle was wrought. They 
thought not of the divine character of the Son of God, but only 
of his absolute power. If they angered such a powerful being, 
he could destroy them all. Hence they unite in a petition that 
Jesus should leave their country. And Jesus grants their 
petition. He had manifested his power, and sowed the seed of 
his teaching. It was not expected to produce immediate 
effects. It was to be recorded as a credential for future times 
for the benefit not alone of the men of that region, but of the 
whole world. 

It is evident that Jesus had gone over the lake for the sole 
express purpose of working the miracle. He now summons his 
disciples, and prepares to go back to Capharnaum. As they 
are about to enter the boat, the man who had been possessed by 
the demons asks of Jesus to be allowed to accompany him. 
But Jesus refuses. The Lord perfectly understood the soul cf 
the man, his powers and his traits. With a perfect compre- 
hension of the whole issue, he sees that the man is not apt for 
the peculiar life of a disciple. Wherefore, the Lord points out 
how the man can serve him by remaining in his own country. 
He is bidden go back to his people, and become a herald of the 
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great power of the Son of God throughout his own country. 
This he did, and it is reasonable to believe, when the redemp- 
tion of the world was consummated, and Jesus had arisen from 
the dead, that this man came into the Church of Christ, and 
obtained salvation thereby. 

In the disposition made of this man by Jesus we are taught 
that all men can serve God in some way, but that not all are 
called to the life of an apostle. God alone can tell of the proper 
dispositions which fit a man for that life; and there are those 
who become saints in other careers who would be dismal 
failures in the career of an apostle. 

The mystery of the present event is intensified for the 
reason that Jesus therein deals with creatures of whose mode 
of being we know but little. From divine revelation and 
from certain data of history we know of the existence of devils. 
We know also that these wage an eternal war against man- 
kind, and that they in various ways exercise their activity on 
earth. Beyond this all is hidden. We know nothing of the 
state of being of these creatures. We do not know the extent 
of their powers; nor do we know how they operate. We donot 
know the demons’ relations to place; nor do we know how they 
are affected by othercreatures. In the present miracle Christ 
clearly proved that he was omnipotent over the infernal 
world. There is no combat, no struggle. The demons recog- 
nize their Lord: they do not believe and love; but they believe 
and tremble. What moved the demons to desire to enter into 
the swine is also shrouded in mystery; but at all events Christ 
made use of this granted request to increase the evidential 
force of the miracle. 
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ἐσχάτως ἔχει, ce ἐλθὼν 
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χεῖρὰς αὐτῇ; ἵνὰ σωθῇ xat 
24. Καὶ ἀπῆλθεν wer’ 
χαὶ ἠχολούθει αὐτῷ ὄχλος πολ 
nat συνέθλιθον αὐτόν. 
a6.) eae Yuya 
“Ὁ. Καὶ 


πολλῶν ἰατρῶν, 


πολλὰ παθοῦσα ὑπὸ 
χαὶ δαπανήσασα τὰ 
παρ᾿ αὐτῆς υμη δὲν ὧφε- 
ληθεῖσα, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον εἰς τὸ χεῖρον 
ἐλθοῦσα. 
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ἥψατο τοῦ ἱματίου αὐτοῦ. 


28. Ἔλεγεν γάρ: Ὅτι ἐὰν 


ἅψωμαι χἂν τῶν ἱματίων αὐτοῦ 
σωθήσομαι. 
29. Kal εὐθὺς ἐξηράνθη ἡ πηγὴ 


30. Kat εὐθὺς δ᾽, ᾿Ιησοῦϑ 
γνοὺς ἐν ἑαυτῷ τὴν ἐξ αὐτοῦ δύναμιν 
ἐξελθ ἐπιστραφεὶς ἐν τῷ 

ς μου 


μα- 
τὸν ὄχλον 


μου 


31. Kat ἔλεγον, αὐτῶν δὲ 
Βλέπεις 
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tS. While he spoke’ these 
things unto them, behold, 
there came a ruler, and wor- 
shipped him, saying: My 
daughter is even now dead: 
but come and lay thy hand 
upon her, and she shall live. 


9 And jesus arose, and 
followed him, and so did his 
disciples. 

20. And behold, a woman, 
who had an issue of blood 
twelve years, came behind him, 
and touched the border of his 


garment: for she said within 
herself: 

et ite Ἐς do pa ΌΤΙ iis 
garment, I shall be made 
whole. 
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2t. And when Jesus had 
crossed over again in the boat 
unto the other side, a great 
multitude was gathered unto 
him: and he was by the sea. 

oo, und . there comets“ one 
of the rulers of the synagogue, 
Jairus by name; and seeing 
him: he falleth at. his: teer, 

22... ied DESSEChet aie 
much, saying: “My «ite 
daughter: is at the pomt o: 
death: I pray thee that thou 
come and lay thy hands on 
her, that she may be made 
whole, and live. 

24. And he went with him; 
and a great multitude followed 
him, and they thronged him. 

25. And a woman, who 
had an issue of blood twelve 
years, 

26. And had suffered many 
things of many _ physicians, 
and had spent all that she had, 
and was nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse, 

27. Having heard the things 
concerning Jesus, came in the 
crowd behind, and touched his 
garment. 

a8. For she said: 
but his garments, 
made whole. 

29. And straightway the 
flowing of her blood was dried 
up; and she felt in her body. 
that she was healed of her 
plague. ; 


If I touch 
I shall be 


30. And straightway Jesus, 
perceiving in himself that the 
power proceeding from him 
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22. But Jesus turning and 


seeing her said: Daughter, 
be: οἵ good cheer: thy faith 
hath made thee whole. And 
the woman was made whole 
from that hour. 


a3. And when Jesus came 
into the ruler’s house, and saw 
the flute-players, and the crowd 
making a tumult, he said: 


5... ive. PInDe:. for. tae 
damsel is not dead, but sleep- 
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had forth, turned him 
about im the erowd and said: 


gone 


Who touched my garments? 
said 
the 
multitude thronging thee, and 
savest thou: Who touched me? 
looked round 
about to see her that had done 
this thing. 
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a2. And he 


ἢ, But the woman fearing 
and trembling, 
had 
and fell down before him, and 
told him all the truth. 


knowing what 


been done to her, came 


said unto her: 
Daughter, thy faith hath made 


thee and 


44. And he 


whole: o> in 


g peace, 
be whole of thy plague. 


While he 


from 


3 yet 
the the 
the synagogue’s house, saying: 
Thy daughter is dead: why 
troublest thou the Master any 
further? 


spoke, 


ruler of 


Η; 
vy come 


But Jesus, not heeding 
the word spoken, saith unto 
the the synagogue: 
Fear not, only believe. 


36, 


ruler of 


37. And he suffered no man 
to follow him, save Peter, and 
James, and John the brother 
of James. 


38. And: they came to tie 
house of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue; .and he beholdeth 4 
tumult, and many weeping and 
wailing greatly. 

30. -And wien he was εἴ 
tered in, he saith unto them: 
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eth. And they laughed him 
tO. ΘΟ ΘΙ: 
as. But when the crowd 


was put forth, he entered in, 
and took her by the hand, and 
the damsel arose. 

26. And the fame thereof 
went forth into all the land. 
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Why make ye a tumult, and 
weep? the child is not dead, 
but sleepeth. 

4o. And they laughed him 
to scorn. But he, having put 
them (Ail: forth, “taketh tae 
father of the child and her 
mother and them that were 
with him, and goeth in where 
the child was. 

av. And. taking the: enue 
by the hand, he saith unto 
her: Talitha cumi; which is, 
being interpreted, Damsel, I 
say unto thee, Arise. 

42. And straightway the 
damsel rose up, and walked; 
for she was twelve years old. 
And they were amazed straight- 
way with a great amazement. 

43. And he charged them 
much that no man_ should 
know this: and he commanded 
that something should be given 
her to eat. 


LUKE VIII. 40-56. 


4o. And as Jesus returned, 
the multitude welcomed him; 
for they were all waiting for 
him. 


41. And behold, there came 
a man named Jairus, and he 
was a ruler of the synagogue: 
and he fell down at Jesus’ feet, 
and besought him to come into 
his house; 


42. For he had an only 
daughter, about twelve years 
of age, and she lay a dying. 
But as he went the multitudes 
thronged him. 


40. Ἔν δὲ τῷ ὑποστρέφειν τὸν 

᾽ - 2 Nee a ’ 
Insotv, ἀπεδέξατο αὐτὸν ὁ ὄχλος, 
γὰρ πάντες προσδοχῶντες 


4t. Kat ἰδού, ἦλθεν. dvio, ὦ 
ὄνομα ᾿Ιάειρος, χαὶ οὗτος ἄρχων 
τῆς συναγωγῆς ὑπήρχεν, χαὶ πεσὼν 
παρὰ τοὺς πόδας ᾿Ιησοῦ παρεχάλει 


αὐτὸν εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὸν οἶχον αὐτοῦ. 


42. ee 
ἦν αὐτῷ ὡς ἐτῶν δώ 
ἀπέθνησχεν. "Ev δὲ τῷ ἊΝ ae 
ot ὄχλοι συνέπνιγον αὐτόν. 
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43. And a woman having 
an issue of blood twelve years, 
who had spent all her living 
upon physicians, and could not 
be healed of any, 

44. Came behind him, and 
touched the border of his gar- 
ment: and immediately the 
issue of her blood stanched. 

45. And Jesus said: Who 
is it that touched me? aAnd 
when all denied, Peter said: 
and they that were with him: 
Master, the multitudes press 
thee and crush thee. 

46. But Jesus said: Some 
one did touch me: 
ceived that power had gone 


for Ὁ per- 


forth from me. 

47. And when the woman 
saw that she was not hid, she 
came trembling, and _ falling 
down before him declared in 
the presence of all the people 
for what cause she touched 
him, and how she was _ healed 
immediately 

48. And he 
Daughter, thy faith hath made 
go in peace. 


said unto her: 


thee whole; 

ao... While he yet 
there cometh one from the 
ruler of the synagogue’s house, 
saying: Thy daughter is 
dead; trouble not the Master. 

no. But jesus hearing. if, 
answered him: Fear not, only 
believe, and she shall be made 
whole. 


spoke, 


si. And when πὸ. came τα 
the house, he suffered not any 
man to enter in with him, save 


Ago Wah yy Gem οὐ oct 
δι απ 88 ἀπο τῶν, SWAG, Hote. ΟΣ 


ὯΝ ‘ ee eas as 
fucey VE. τουθενε eae ee 


44. ὑψατο τοῦ ρα πΞ θυ τον 
iLorciou αὐτοῦ, nor παρείς θῇ 
οὔ αἵματος αὐτῆς. 


45. Kel εἶπεν, ὁ Iyeobe: Tie 


ο ἫΝ eee. ΡῈ ἢ ᾿ Ἀν 
6 ὀψάμενός μου; ἀρνουμένων. Ge 
, ᾽ν , 
πάντων, εἶπεν ὁ {Πέτρος "“Eextovaca, 
: 


δ Ὁ Ὁ 


᾿ Ε ἘΣ ὩΣ : , . 5 .“ 
το WOU τις ey). FAO Sy yay 
ri ; - ‘ v ‘ 


om 
> 
δὲ 
a 
0) 
be, 
1 
i * | 
pei, ~ 


ἄσυσα ἦλθεν, καὶ πρῦῦ- 
esolca αὐτῷ, St ἣν aiciay ἥστο 


αὐτου, ἀπήγγειλεν ἐγώπιον ταν τς 


τοῦ, λαοῦ, zal ὡς ἰάθῃ nacayonua. 


48. Ὁ δὲ εἶπεν αὐτῇ: Core 
cep, ἢ «ἰστὶς σοῦ σέσωώκεν σε; πὸ, 


” υ ie x ” 
49. “Ext αὕτοῦ λαλοῦντος, eae 
ταί cig παρὰ τοῦ aoyisuvaywyou 
γων ὅτι τέβνηχεν. ἡ θυγάτηρ sou: 


ΠΡῸΣ σχύλλε TOV. CLOASARAOY, 


δ Ὁ δὲ Ρησόθ axouage, 
ἀπελρίθη, αὖξ πο Bee W.GVOY 


πίστευσον χαὶ ee 


er, ΒΑΡ. 4c ee. τὴν οἰκίαν, 
οὐχ ἀφῆγχεν εἰσελθεῖν τινὰ σὺν αὖτ 
εἰ μὴ Πέτρον χαὶ ᾿Ιωάννην καὶ ἼΔ 


Ss 
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Peter, and John, and James, »wéov, zal tov natéea tH¢ Γαι ον 
and the father of the maiden χαὶ τὴν pytéon. 
and her mother. 


52. And all were weeping, 52. “Exkatoy ἐε mavese, “xa 
and bewailing her: but he éxzéxtovte adtyy: ὃ δὲ εἶπεν: My 
said: Weep not, for she is -xAatete, 03 γὰρ anxébavev, GAG 
not dead, but sleepeth. χαθεύδει. 

53. And they laughed him 53. Kat κατεγέλων autos, ef6d- 


to scorn, knowing that she was) τες ὅτι ἀπέθανεν. 
dead. 


fo oot 0 tadenio her 54, Atdcéc δὲ. xparyoag tis 
by the hand, called, saying: χειρὸς αὐτῆς, ἐφώνησεν, λέγων: Ἢ 
Maiden, arise. Taig, eyeros. 

55. And her spirit returned, 55. Kal ἐπέστρεψεν τὸ nvetua 
and she rose up immediately: αὐτῆς, nal avéoty maoayotua, xat 


and he commanded that some- διέταξεν αὐτῇ δοθῆναι φαγεῖν. 
thing be given her to eat. 

56. And her parents were 56. Kot ἐξέστησονυ of γον. 
amazed: but he charged them atchs: 6 36 
to tell no man what had been μηδενὶ εἰπεῖν τ 
done. 

In the eighteenth verse of Matthew δὰ and B have εἷς προ- 
σελθών: others have εἰσελθών, or εἷς ἐλθών, others τὶς προσ- 
ελθών. 

In verse twenty-two of Mark the reading καὶ ἰδοὺ ἔρχεται 
occurs in A, C, ΤΠ, et al. In the twenty-third verse παρακάλει 
is found in A, &, C and L. It is approved by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. The other authorities support παρεκάλει. 
In the twenty-seventh verse τὰ περὶ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ is the reading 
of &*, B, C* and A. This reading is favored by Tischendorf, 
ἐν τυ and Hort, ) 8. A; CD, Ly and 2 ont. Gee ae 
At the end of Verse forty, A, C, I, et al., add avaxeiuevoy, 
Many of the versions follow this reading. In Verse forty-one 
xove occurs in &, B,C, L and M. A.D, A, II, et al., have 
xovut. The second reading is a transliteration of the feminine 
imperative of 930. Those who defend the reading κούμ 
believe that the last yod was not pronounced in the Aramaic 
tongue. 

The fortieth verse of the text of Luke is introduced by 
ἐν δὲ τῷ in B, L and R; the others have ἐγένετο δὲ ἐν τῷ, 
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There is found in many authorities at the end of Verse forty- 
five the clause καὶ λέγε TIS oO ayapevos pov. It is omitted 
Dy ®, B; L, αὶ, 22, 131, and 157 ἢ τὸ δήθ τ 
Tischendorf, Westeott, and Hort, and is omitted from the 
Bohairic, Sahidic, and Armenian versions. In Verse forty- 
eight θάρσει is omitted by δὲ, B, D, L, and Z. It is rejected 
by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort, and by the Vulgate, 
Bohairic, Sahidic, and Syriac versions. In verse forty-nine, 
Ν᾿ By and D have sneer. This is approved by Tischendorf, 
Westeott, and Hort. The others have #7. In the fiftieth verse 
mistevooy has the authority of B, L, Z, Tischendorf, Westcott, 
and Hort. The others have πίστευε, In the- fiftyfourth 
verse Tischendorf approves the reading éyeipov. &, B,C, D, 
X, 1, 33, Westeott and Hort, support éyepe. In the beginning 
of this verse we also find the clause, αὐτὸς δὲ ἐκβαλὼν ἔξω πάντα, 
in A, Καὶ, R, 5, U, ἢ, et al. This reading is approved by the 
Gothic and Syriac versions. 

It is evident from the reading of these parallel passages 
that Matthew is intent upon narrating only the substance of 
the events, whereas Mark and Luke in the present case describe 
many details. The compendious character of Matthew’s nar- 
ration has given rise to a difficulty. From Mark and Luke we 
learn that when the chief of the synagogue came to Jesus, to 
implore him to save his child, the child was not yet dead, 
but at the point of death. And yet Matthew says that the 
aforesaid chief asked Jesus to raise his daughter who was even 
now dead. We shall be aided to an understanding of the event 
by outlining an order of the various elements in the accounts 
which shall include the substantial facts mentioned by all three 
Evangelists, and then bring every Evangelist into accord with 
the substantial account. 

The multitudes had known of Jesus’ journey across the 
lake; they waited eagerly for his return, and received him with 
great expressions of joy. And as he was surrounded by the 
people, a prominent Jew of Capharnaum, Jairus by name, a 
chief of the synagogue, made his way through the multitude, 
and falling down at Jesus’ feet he asked him for the life of his 
only daughter a child of twelve. The Evangelists only give a 
compendious account of Jairus’ petition. It is evident that 
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in the act of dying the girl had passed beyond any human help 
before her father left her to come to Jesus. Jairus knew that 
in the course of nature his child must die at once. In fact, she 
died before Jairus returned with Jesus. Now all that Jairus 
said to Jesus in his petition is not recorded. He evidently 
declared that the girl was still alive, though at the point of 
death when he left her. This Mark and Luke have recorded. 
But in describing the gravity of his daughter’s illness Jairus 
may have declared that he feared that the child was even then 
dead, and may have asked Jesus to raise her from the dead. 
When men came out to tell Jairus that his daughter was dead, 
he may have reiterated his petition in the sense that Jesus 
should raise the child from the dead, All things considered 
the prayer of Jairus was a petition that Jesus should raise to 
life one dead. The act of Jesus was a raising of one from the 
dead. Hence Matthew condenses the narrative into what it 
substantially was. It is another evidence that a mechanical 
theory of verbal inspiration is untenable. The Evangelists 
agree in the substance of all narratives, but they record them: 
as they remembered them, in their own words and style. Mat- 
thew in his study of brevity omits many details, and makes of 
Jairus’ petition that which in effect it was, a prayer for the 
raising of the dead. 

Jairus prays that Jesus should come and lay his hand on 
his daughter. The hand is the ordinary instrument in external 
actions; and hence in cures, which are effected by physical 
contact, the hand is rightly conceived as the instrument. 

Mark calls Jairus one of the rulers of the synagogue. To 
explain this expression of St. Mark, some have supposed that 
there was a sort of order of men who had the direction of affairs 
in the synagogue, and that Jairus was one of these. Others 
believe that there was more than one synagogue in Caphar- 
naum, It seems more probable that Jairus was the only ruler 
of the only synagogue in Capharnaum; but that he is described 
by St. Mark as belonging to a class, for the reason that he 
belonged to the class of rulers who were in all the synagogues 
of Judea. It is as though one should designate the only 
Catholic priest in a village as one of the Roman Catholic priests. 
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Jairus belonged to the upper class of the people. The Evan- 
gelists are careful to record his social status, not to create the 
impression that Christ discriminated in faver of the upper 
classes but to show that the event was a refutation of the 
calumny of the Pharisees. In John, VII. 48, these Pharisees 
boast that none of the ruwers had believed in Christ. This 
Was ἃ. specious argument to deceive the poor simple 
people. By this present event that calumny 155 effectually 
refuted, 

Jairus has not the faith of the Centurion. He believes in 
some degree, but he earnestly begs that Jesus should go with 
him into his house. There is only one found in the whole 
Gospel who has the faith to say: ‘Lord, lam unworthy that 
thou shouldst enter under my roof; sav only the word, and my 
servant shall be healed.’”” But the Lord Jesus is merciful and 
indulgent; he prepares to go forthwith in response to the man’s 
prayer. As Jesus and his disciples move forward towards the 
house of Jairus, a great multitude accompany them. The 
people had heard Jairus’ prayer, and the expectation that 
some unusual event is to take place draws a vast concourse 
about Jesus. They press close to him on all sides, and their 
number continually increases as they go forward. 

And now a marvellous event takes place. In that con- 
course of people there was ἃ woman afflicted with a malignant 
disease of twelve vears’ duration. The woman had spent all 
her means upon physicians, and vet she only suffered by their 
treatment, and continually grew worse. The peculiar nature 
of the malady withheld the woman from addressing an open 
petition for relief to Jesus. Womanly modesty compelled 
her to conceal her ailment. She therefore says within herself: 
I will approach without observation, and touch the hem of 
his garments. It was great faith. Of such nature is the 
faith of Catholics who venerate Christ’s cross, or the relics of 
his raiment, or even the relics of the saints. 

The woman makes her way unobserved through the crowd, 
and lightly touches the border of Jesus’ garment; and then 
followed a wonderful effect. She feels a new vigor resident 
in her diseased members. The hemorrhage is stanched, and 
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the woman experiences again the joyous sensation of perfect 
health. She stands still inamazement, endeavoring to realize 
the great benefit that has been done to her. 

But Jesus has stopped and has turned about, and is 
looking questioningly upon the multitude. ‘Who touched 
my garments?’ asks Jesus in gentle accents. The disciples 
are amazed. What could the Master mean? Finally Peter, 
the usual spokesman, answers: ‘‘Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest thou: Who touched me?” The 
Apostles could not understand that, while many persons in the 
crowd were continually touching Jesus, and pressing upon 
him, he should demand to know what particular person had 
touched him. It was not the first time that they had failed 
to comprehend the deep significance of Jesus’ words. But 
Jesus still fixes his questioning glance upon the multitude, 
and declares: ‘Some one did touch me; for I perceived that 
power had gone forth from me.” 

Perceiving now that her action was discovered, the woman 
comes forward, and acknowledges that she had touched him. 
The woman trembles with fear, and falls at his feet in a sup- 
phant attitude. The motive of her fear was not a well defined 
logical reason but a vague indefinite apprehension. Her cure 
attests the awful power of Jesus. His action had caused a 
commotion in the crowd; and she knew that she was the one 
whom he was seeking. But her fear was of short duration. 
Her action proceeded from faith, and was in every way good, 
and Jesus would not allow the woman to suffer in consequence 
of an act of virtue. After falling down at Jesus’ feet, the 
woman, in the presence of all the people confessed all; the 
nature of her illness, her touching of Jesus’ garments, and her 
cure. And Jesus said: ‘‘Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole; go in peace and be whole of thy plague.’’ The Lord 
does not say: “My power hath made thee whole,’’ which 
was the truth. The power that really operated the effect was 
the power of Jesus; but the faith of the woman is asserted as. 
the cause of the effect, inasmuch as it moved Jesus to act. 
His divine power is an infinite resource, and faith applies it to 
mortals. 
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Had the woman been healed of her infirmity secretly, as 
she had wished, the proving force of the miracle would have 
been greatly lessened. She might tell the marvelous fact to 
others, but it could never have been so valuable to the world 
as it now is. For that reason, Jesus brought it about that the 
whole affair should be made public. He knew who it was 
that touched him, for he knew all things; but the public 
acknowledgment of the woman was necessary that the mul- 
titudes might recognize the power of the Son of God, 

When men work any effect which is outside of the ordin- 
ary course of nature, they do it by virtue of a power extrinsic 
to themselves. They are only the instruments by which the 
higher power acts. But Jesus worked this and all other works 
by a power resident within him, a power that was his own in 
virtue of his equality with his Father. Therefore does he 
say that a power had gone out of him. He perceived that 
at the touch of his sacred garments, his divine person by 
physical causality wrought the cure of the woman. 

Some institute a question to ascertain why it is that 
Matthew and Luke declare that the woman touched the fem 
of Jesus’ garment, while Mark speaks only of the garment in 
general. Some think that the woman believed that there was 
a special healing efficacy in the hem of the garment more than 
in its other portions. This seems overdrawn, To touch the 
hem of one’s garment is a slighter touch than to touch the 
other portions. The woman's faith was so great that she 
believed that the least touch of Jesus’ garments would heal 
her, Again, one can touch the hem of a loose flowing tunic 
without attracting the wearer's attention. This the woman 
intended to do. Matthew and Luke mention this detail, but 
Mark omits it, since he judged that, inasmuch as the woman 
touched the hem, she touched the garment of the Lord. 

The event forcibly teaches a lesson of faith. We may say 
within ourselves that we have no malady, and therefore have 
no need to plead for healing. In this we deceive ourselves. 
We may not have any great bodily ill, but how is 1t with our 
souls? How often the soul is sick unto death, and we never 
think of it, or care for it? It is because its proper life belongs 
to the unseen world, and this is rarely the subject of human 
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thought or exertion. The earth is thronged with myriads 
who are far more affected in soul than this woman was in 
body, and Jesus is ready to heal, and yet men will not have 
faith in him, or ask him for aught. 

At this juncture a messenger arrives from the house of 
Jairus announcing that the daughter of Jairus was dead, and 
that there was no need to trouble the Master further. The 
death of the girl was intended as a private communication to 
Jairus, but Jesus overheard the message, and turning to the 
grief stricken father he exhorts him to have faith and fear not. 
It was a fearful test of faith. It is not so difficult to believe 
that a man may afford some help to one who yet lives, but in 
the presence of the awful power of death, 1t requires strong 
faith to still believe that life may again animate the cold, rigid 
form. 

St. Luke records that Jesus also at this juncture promised 
the father, that, if he would persevere in believing, his daughter 
should be saved. Hence from that moment Jesus was pledged 
to save her. 

It was customary in the East that, even at the death of 
the poorest persons, two flute-players and one hired mourner 
should be employed. Now as Jairus was a person of consider- 
able importance, it is natural to suppose that many flute- 
players and hired mourners were employed. With these were 
the immediate kinsfolk and the friends and neighbors; and 
all were making vehement demonstrations of sorrow. As 
Jesus enters the house, he says toall: ‘‘Why make yea tumult 
and weep’ Give place; for the damsel is not dead but sleep- 
eth.”? And they laughed him to scorn; for they knew that the 
girl was dead. This detail is added to increase the evidential 
force of the miracle. Naturally speaking the assembly was 
right in laughing at any one who should say that the girl was 
not dead. They all have conclusive evidence that the girl 
is dead. Jesus now sends out of the house the crowd, and 
then taking with him the parents of the child, and Peter, 
John and James, he enters the room where the dead child was 
lying. 

Various causes have been assigned to explain why Jesus 
expelled the crowd before performing the miracle. Some have 
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believed that they were unworthy to witness such a sublime 
work of God: others think that the Lord simply tells them that 
their services were not needed, since the girl was not dead. 

It seems more probable that the action of Jesus was too 
sacred to be performed in the midst of such a vulgar assem- 
blage. It was an act of religion; and it was fitting that, as 
far as possible, the surroundings should be in keeping with 
such a sublime act. The father and mother had an inalien- 
able right to be present; and Peter, John, and James are 
chosen as select witnesses of the event. 

Jesus, the absolutely perfect model of human conduct, 
never displayed his power to gain the admiration of men. 
Men must know of his mighty works for the works were wit- 
nesses of his Messiahship, but Jesus brought it about that 
proper witnesses should bear witness of his works, while, at the 
same time,he shunned that popular recognition of which we are 
so covetous. This seems to be one of the motives why Jesus 
sent the crowd forth from the dead girl’s room. 

What particular reasons moved Jesus to select these three, 
we cannot fully know. Perhaps we have no right to know. 
Peter, of course, was there because he was the chief repre- 
sentative of the apostolic body; Jesus loved John in a special 
manner, and it was but natural that he should be intimately 
associated with Jesus in all the events of the divine life; and 
of James we can only say that the Lord Jesus, through his 
perfect comprehension of the characters of all whom he had 
chosen, found James most fitted to be associated with Peter 
and John as a witness of this miracle. The nature of the 
event demanded that only a small number should be in the 
room where the dead lay. The evidential force of the event 
would not be lessened thereby; for all could testify that the 
girl had died, and that she lived again; and those who were 
admitted to witness the event could tell how it was done. 

Jesus now declares that the maid was not dead, but only 
slept. By this he did not wish to deny that she was dead. He 
did not wish to assert that her death in any way differed from 
ordinary deaths. He simply declared that the death of a 
human being, considered in its relation to him, as the Supreme 
Lord of life and death, is only a sleep. It is not the cessation 
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of being, but a change in the mode of being; a change over 
which Jesus has supreme authority. What he said of this 
dead girl, he could say of all the dead. Considered in relation 
to his almighty power, all the dead only sleep. As the daughter 
of Jairus arose at his command, so all the dead shall one day 
hear his voice, and come forth unto judgment. 

There is no other power above the awful power of death 
save the power of God. When a good person dies, the words 
of Jesus can be applied to the event: “Such a one is not dead, 
ube Sieepeth. 

Jesus approaches the form of the dead girl, and taking 
her lifeless pan he addresses her as one would arouse a person 
from sleep: OP Novo, maiden, arise. Sahel ‘ is the 
Aramaic feminine form of Sie which ret te means a 
youth, yall) is the feminine imperative form of B Dip, mean- 
ing to arise. At the bidding of Jesus, the girl’s spirit returned 
to her, and she arose and walked. And Jesus commanded 
that something be given to the girl to eat. The walking and 
the eating attested the girl’s restoration to perfect health. 

The Lord straightway commanded the parents to tell no 
man of the wondrous event. The reasons that moved Christ 
to conceal the knowledge of this event were the same as we 
have explained in relation to preceding miracles. Christ shuns 
popularity. He would have the world come at a knowledge of 
his works only for its own salvation. As the perfect man and 
teacher of mankind, he teaches man to shun human praise. 
Moreover, the time for the world to know the works of Christ 
was after his resurrection. Then his chosen witnesses would 
publish the event for the instruction of all men. Christ there- 
fore combined the two motives: he showed clearly that he 
did not wish his works to obtain any human praise or glory; 
and that he prudently kept back many of his works from the 
full knowledge of men till after the consummation of his mis- 
sion. It was necessary that he should do many miracles, 
and it was necessary that a sufficient number of witnesses 
should see them; for these should be the means of moving men 
to believe in the new order of things; but at the same time, a 
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certain veil should hang over the divine life of Jesus until his 
life, death, and resurrection could be presented to men as a 
grand whole. 

Of course, the first grand lesson of the event is to prove 
that Jesus is the Son of God. But we may draw another very 
useful lesson from the words of Jesus: ‘‘The maiden is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” We all fear death; none of us fear a sleep. 
And by the power of Jesus death becomes a sleep. By his 
benign power, the greatest evil in the universe is converted 
into a peaceful sleep, with the certainty of awakening into a 
better life. But how bitter is the sleep that only awakes into 
the second death? If a man were convinced by sufficient 
evidence that at the end of a day he should sleep, and that the 
character of his life during that day should determine whether 
or not he should awake again on the following morning, how 
carefully he would order all the events of his life for that day? 
The principal thought in his mind would be: — I must insure 
my awakening in the morning, and then I shall begin my 
proper life, which 15 without suffering and without end. And 
yet the longest human life compared to eternity is shorter than 
aday. And the character of our lives shall determine whether 
we shall awake and hve with Christ for an eternity, or pass 
from the first death into the second death, which knows no 
end. And yet we squander this period of time which is given 
us to prepare for eternity. Men live with intensity the body’s 
life, and the day wanes, and the sleep comes on; all things 
that they have lived for are worthless now; they have not 
insured their awakening. The sleep of death closes the scene, 
and man has lost an eternity of life for the sake of the enjoy- 
ment of a day of the world’s false life. 

What a sad sight to behold the worldling now in the even- 
ing of life, who has failed in his pursuit of temporal possessions! 
Men note him, and remark that his hair is fast growing gray. 
All the light and vigor have gone out of his life. His voice 
assumes a hollow tone. He is too old to begin over again. 
How bitterly he thinks over the lost opportunities, the mis- 
takes in judgment, the selfish clash of others who were seeking 
the same goods. He gave his soul for this world, and he has 
failed. He looks forward to the few years yet left of his life, 
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and O, how sad is the thought! When he looks beyond the 
horizon of our mortal life he shudders, for he is a stranger to 
that world, and he has no basis of hope in that unseen world. 
Perhaps he summons all his remaining courage, and makes an 
effort to start again in life. He gives the few years that are 
left to a hard struggle, and then comes the end, the tragic end 
of a misspent life. The end of every worldling’s life must be 
a dreadful failure, “What doth it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and lose his own 501} And yet strange as it 
may seem, as the length of time in which mortals may use this 
world by age grows shorter, the tighter becomes their grip 
on things that in a short space of time will be of no more 
worth to them. Avarice is the vice of old age. If in a com- 
mon field there were lying nuggets of gold and worthless 
cobblestones, and we saw a man pass the gold by and pick 
up and treasure the worthless stones, we should pity his folly. 
But they are legion who pass by the eternal treasures of the 
kingdom of Heaven for the base material goods of this earth 
which are worthless to man in the life for which he was created. 

It seems at times that we could regret that God in his 
infinite wisdom has decreed not to give us a fuller knowledge 
of eternal life. All men love life, and yet many never think of 
eternal life, and never do anything for its possession. If we 
knew more of the nature of the life of the elect, it seems certain 
that we would bestow more thought and effort upon its acquisi- 
tion. But God has willed that we should have only a dim 
partial revelation here, in order that we might prove our faith, 
and hold to his promises without further evidence. A man 
cannot have this faith and live the world’s life. Worldly proj- 
ects, conversation with men, and home interests all tend to 
lessen our grasp on the supernatural world. Often a life that 
is not wicked grows dull and cold, by the force of a narrow, 
monotonous environment. [Ὁ is difficult to keep constantly in 
mind a realization of the grand estate for which we are created, 
when we are hemmed in by the commonplace, humdrum life of 
narrow surroundings. The ideas of those we meet are small 
and stale. There is nothing in our life to arouse the soul to 
any grand thought ; we grow like our surroundings, torpid and 
insensible. Hence we have need to expend much thought to 
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behold, there was brought to 
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with a devil. 
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Jesus proved that he was the Son of God by healing every 
species of human ill. Only a small part of Jesus’ miracles has 
been recorded. Matthew alone reports the two present ones. 

It had been foretold in prophecy that Christ should open 
the eyes of the blind; and in many ways did he fulfill the 
prophecy. 

Jesus was on his way to his temporary domicile in Caphar- 
naum when these two blind men follow him, and cry out: 
‘Have mercy on us, thou Son of David.’ The Jews all recog- 
nized that the Messiah should be the Son of David. The 
Prophets and the Psalms were explicit and clear on this point; 
-hence the blind men, by proclaiming Jesus to be the Son of 
David, acknowledged his Messiahship. This was the basis of 
their faith. The recognition of Jesus by the blind men is a 
strong rebuke to the Jewish people who rejected Christ. Blind 
men had poor means of coming into communication with 
the outside world. They were shut out from numerous evi- 
dences that were available to the Pharisees and to the Jewish 
people; and yet these poor men without the use of their eyes 
became convinced that Jesus was the Christ. 


The next thing that we must note in the account is that 
Jesus does not answer their prayers immediately. He seems 
to give no heed to their petition, and allows them to follow 
after him, and clamor even till he reaches his domicile. But 
they persist, and follow him into the house. Their action 
was a proof of faith, and yet Jesus asks of them an explicit 
profession of faith, and then makes the effect dependent on the 
reality of their faith: ‘According to your faith, be it done 
unto you.” The men had faith, and their eyes were opened. 
The benefits of Jesus to us are apportioned to us in proportion 
to our faith. There are many things that we study and labor 
much to obtain; and of how little value are they in compari- 
son to our faith? A man spends a lifetime in studying out and 
perfecting some invention, or some theory. He may succeed, 
and men will give his name to the thing. He isa fool. Another 
man will spend his life acquiring property ; he may succeed, and 
men may speak much of his great wealth. He also is a fool. 
Another man spends his life in an empty, aimless sort of exist- 
ence; and he ts a fool. But if a man should spend his whole 
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life in the one great study of how to acquire the fullness of faith, 
he would be the wisest of men. The defect of our lives is that 
eternal life is not real enough; faith makes it more real, and real 
things move us. We may with the blind men cry out to Jesus 
as he passes by: ‘‘Have mercy, Ὁ Son of David.” But do we 
persist, and follow him, and persevere in faith and petition 
until he grants us our request? Do we not readily lose heart, 
and complain, or worst of all, doubt, when Jesus tests the 
perseverance of our faith? 

On a certain day two men stood together on a street of one 
of our large cities. Both were young and finely endowed. 
There were grand possibilities in each life. They were speak- 
ing of their respective aims of life. Said one: ‘‘Five years 
ago I entered the leading factory of this city, and asked tor 
work. I had nothing to recommend me except two strong 
arms, and an honest face. I started at the lowest grade of 
labor in the place. To-day Iam the active superintendent of 
the whole works. I hope before I die to own the largest 
factory of its kind in the world.”’ 

The other man spoke more gravely, more modestly: ὁ 
shall with God’s help try to realize in my life the grand counsel 
of Christ: ‘If thou wouldst be perfect, sell what thou hast, 
and give to the poor and come and follow me.’ ” 

Both men lived with the great aim of realizing what they 
had outlined that day. The first succeeded, and actually did 
found one of the greatest factories in the world. He was a 
good man, an honest man, a practical Catholic. He left an 
estate worth over a million dollars, and the world praised his 
industry, his business sagacity, his brains. 

The other man lived and died unknown to the world. He 
lived a hidden life. Whatever time could be spared from 
his labor was spent in the churches, and in the homes of the 
poor. By that tenor of life he developed that wonderful 
spiritual intuition, that foretaste of the eternal joys of Heaven, 
which is given to the saints. By a strange combination of 
circumstances these men met once again in life. It was many 
years afterwards, at the hour of death of the great manu- 
facturer. Both were old; within an hour the soul of one 
would be before its Judge; the other would soon follow. And 
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the dying man turned to the friend of his youth; and recalling 
the incident of many years ago, he declared; “I have succeeded, 
but now I must die; and now I realize how much wiser you 
were than I.” 

Who of us will not say that the man who chose the life of 
renunciation was the wiser? and yet we follow the other. 

After the performance of the miracle, Christ as usual, 
sternly forbids the men to say aught of the effect that he 
wrought upon them. It was Christ’s uniform line of conduct 
to forbid men to speak of his marvelous works. The reasons 
are the same as in the preceding miracle. Christ was not 
seeking human glory by his deeds: he wished by his works to 
draw men to have faith in his divine character; but in every 
way compatible with that great design did Jesus shun human 
recognition. Then again, we must always remember that 
Christ did not wish the revelation of his character to become 
too public until after his resurrection. Hence, we see that he 
adopted a different plan of action with different individuals. 
He bade the healed Gerasene demoniac go and publish the 
great miracle in his country; and the same did publish it 
through Decapolis. This was necessary. This wild country 
needed the knowledge of the miracle, that it might serve as a 
motive of credibility when Christ’s legates should afterwards 
bring the message of salvation into their country. The country 
of the Gerasenes was not at any time a place of residence for 
Christ, and thus Christ could avoid the human praise, and 
glory resulting from the event, while the knowledge of the 
miracle was producing faith in the minds of men. 

The two blind men disobeyed Christ’s injunction, and they 
spread abroad the fame of Jesus in all that land. We are 
firmly persuaded that the blind men did no wrong in publish- 
ing thisevent. They understood the words of Christ as expres- 
sing a wish to renounce a recognition that was his due; and 
gratitude moved them to make public acknowledgment of 
his great benefit to them. We see also in the event how the 
fame which Jesus tried to avoid forced itself upon him, and 
in all these things he is the grand exemplar of all that is perfect 
in human life. In fact, if all other reasons were wanting, we 
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could find a true and sufficient cause for Christ’s wish to con- 
ceal his miracles in the fact that he wished to give to the genera- 
tions of men a grand example of noble detachment from the 
praise and flattery of the world. 

Matthew records that as they went forth from the house, 
a dumb man, who had a devil, was presented to Jesus. And 
Jesus expelled the demon, and the man regained the use of 
speech. There is nothing special about the miracle. The cure 
of demoniacs was one of the most frequent of Christ’s miracles. 
By such expulsion Jesus showed himself supreme over the 
infernal world. In the history of the Jewish people, it had 
never been known that a man speaking in his own name, and 
in virtue of his own power, could release a man from the power 
of Satan. Hence the multitudes marvel, and declare that it 
Was never so seen in Israel. 

The Pharisees recognize that the credit of Jesus is growing 
with the people. They must devise some means to discredit 
him. They can not deny his miracles. They are too evident. 
There is one means left. It is a fearful expedient, a horrible 
blasphemy; but they will do it. They will accuse the Lord 
Jesus of being in league with Satan himself; and of performing 
the expulsion of the demons by the power of the prince of 
demons. «As Christ takes up and refutes this calumny in 
another place, we shall reserve our treatment of the charge 
until we are commenting that text. 
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8. Heal the sick, raise the 
dead, cleanse the lepers, Cast 
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testimony to them and to the 
Gentiles. 

to. But when they deliver 
you up, be not anxious how or 
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what ye shall speak. 
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Father that speaketh in you, 
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Puce whan ye Near im the ear, 
proclaim upon the housetops. 


28. And be not afraid of 
them who kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul: 
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τ Τὴν of me; and he that 
loveth son or daughter more 


than me is not worthy of me. 
38. And he that doth not 
take his cross and follow after 


me, is not worthy of me. 

39. He that findeth his life 
ened lose it; and. he that 
loseth his life for my _ sake 
shall find it. 

40. He that receiveth you 
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a righteous man in the name 
of a righteous man. shall. re- 
ceive a righteous man’s re- 
ward. 
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little ones a cup of cold water 
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verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward. 
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εἰς μαρτύριον αὐτοῖς. 
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7. And he called unto him 
the twelve, and began to send 
them forth by two and two; 
and he gave them authority 
over the unclean spirits; 

So aud. he charged them 
that they should take nothing 
for their journey, save a staff 
only; no bread, no wallet, no 
money in their purse; 

ΠΡ to “po shod with 
sandals: and, said he, put not 
on two coats. 


to. And he said unto them: 
Wheresoever ye enter into a 
house, there abide till ye depart 
thence. 

tr. And whatsoever place 
shall not receive you, and they 
hear you not, as ye go forth 
thence, shake off the dust that 
is under.your feet for a testi- 
mony unto them. 
And they went out, 
and preached that men should 
repent. 
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1. And he called the twelve 
together, and gave them power 
and authority over all devils, 
and to cure diseases. 


2. And he sent them forth 
to preach the kingdom of God, 
and to heal the sick. 


3. And he said unto them: 
Take nothing for your journey 
neither staff, nor wallet, nor 
money; neither have two ccats. 

4. And into whatsoever 
house ye enter, there abide, 
and thence depart. 


5. And as many as receive 
you not, when ye depart from 
that city, shake off the dust 
from your feet for a testimony 
against them. 


6. And they departed, and 
went throughout the villages, 
preaching the gospel, and heal- 
ing everywhere. 
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13, and they cast out ΤΡ ΤΣ 
devils, and anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed 
them. 


In the eighth verse of Matthew, the clause νεκροὺς ἐγείρετε 
ig omitted in some emendations of &, and in E, F, G, kh, L, 
M.S U,V. xX, T, vet al, ἢ 16 also rejected by a ἀν 
and Armenian versions and by some codices of the Syriac. 
Eusebius, Basil, and Jerome also reject it. But it is found 
in &*, &., B, ΟἹ, and Ὁ. It is found in the Ethiopian version, 
and Cyril, Hilary, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort endorse it. 
In Verse twelve the clause, λέγοντες, εἰρήνη τῷ οἴκῳ τούτῳ, 15 
found in N*, νοὶ μὴ D, and L, and it is adopted by the 
Vulgate, Armenian and Ethiopian versions; but the best 
authorities omit it. In Verse sixteen, the common reading 15 
év μέσῳ, but B has es μέσον; In Verse twenty-five there 
is considerable discrepancy among the codices regarding the 
name of the prince of demons. Most of the codices have 
Βεελζεβούλ. 

In the ninth verse of Mark we find the reading μὴ ἐνδύσησθε 
in &, A, Ὁ, Ὁ, A, 1’, et al. Tischendorf approves this read- 
ing. In Verse eleven és ἂν τόπος occurs in &, B, Τρ ara a 
and it is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort; many 
authorities have ὅσοι ἂν μὴ δέξωνται. 

In the first verse of the text of Luke, a few minor authori- 
ties add μαθητάς or ἀποστόλους. In Verse two, ἐᾶσθαι stands 
without an object in B, and in the Syriac of Cureton, and in 
the Sinaitic palimpsest Syriac. 

In the Old Covenant, the first chosen people had sprung 
from twelve tribal chiefs; so in the new order of things, the 
chosen people of the New Law should be spiritually begotten 
by twelve apostolic fathers. The other mystic reasons assigned 
by certain Fathers to explain why Christ chose twelve apostles, 
seem devoid of foundation. 

These twelve men were really to begin their great work 
after their baptism of Pentecostal fire. They were during 
Christ’s life simply in the school of Christ; but the Lord Jesus 
employed them as aids in presenting his message to the cities 
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of Judea, so that the Jews could not complain that Jesus had 
passed by any portion of their nation. 

From Mark we learn that in the first mission Jesus sent 
the Apostles by two and two. Thisisan important detail. It 
shows the perfect knowledge that Jesus had of human nature, 
and his human sympathy. The Apostles were sent upon a 
difficult mission. They were to go among a hard and unbe- 
lieving people to preach a strange, new message. The Lord 
knew that if at least two were together, they would mutually 
encourage and comfort each other. Their mutual society and 
friendship would prevent that feeling of loneliness and sadness 
that 15 so apt to come upon a man, when he is engaged in a new 
enterprise that brings him among strangers, and is alone. The 
reason of this is that nature made man a social being; and he 
feels the deprivation of the sympathy and society of his fellow 
men. But we need not go into the realms of the speculative 
philosophy to understand this. We have felt it ourselves. If 
we have ever travelled in a strange country, if we have ever 
undertaken a difficult enterprise, we have felt how good a 
thing it 1s to have a companion, in whom we can confide, with 
whom we can counsel, and from whom we can receive encour- 
agement. Paul understood this well in his labors, in which, 
though often alone, he longed for the society of his co-laborers. 
Witness the sadness of Paul in hisloneliness: ‘‘Now when I 
came to Troas for the Gospel of Christ, and when a door was 
opened unto me in the Lord, I had no relief for my spirit, 
because I found not Titus my brother.’””—II. Cor. 11. r2—13. 
And in the same Epistle he tells of his joy: ‘Nevertheless he 
that comforteth the lowly, God comforted us by the coming 
of Titus,’ etce.—Ibid. VII. 6. 

The Lord gives the Apostles in this mission a strict injunc- 
tion against preaching to the Gentiles, or to the Samaritans. 
The Jews were the seed of Abraham, God’s chosen people. To 
them God δα" promised that a Redeemer should spring from 
the royal line of David. God was bound by his own promise 
to present first to the Jews the salvation which the Messiah 
should bring. Thus Jesus says in another place that he was 
not sent except to the lost sheep of the race of Israel. That 
is to say, that he was not bound in justice by virtue of any 
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preceding promise to any one, save the sons of Israel. There- 
fore, first of all, the message of Jesus must be presented to 
Israel. It is true, they were a degenerate race, lost sheep; but 
God had promised this to their race, and he would fulfill his 
promise. Hence, Jesus wished that the Apostles should first 
give all their attention exclusively to the work of announcing 
salvation to the Jews. The Gentiles and Samaritans would 
receive attention after the first work was well done. God 
intended to save the whole world. All flesh should see the 
salvation of God. But in this work the Jews were given a cer- 
tain precedence in virtue of the promises made to the patri- 
archs. And this method was also adopted by Paul: ‘And 
Paul and Barnabas spoke out boldly and said: “It was neces- 
sary that the word of God should first be spoken to you. Seeing 
you thrust it from you; and judge yourselves unworthy of 
eternal lite, lo, we turn to the Gentiles..”.—Acts XIII. 40. 
Salvation was for the Jew first, and then for the Greek. Salva- 
tion came to the Jews in virtue of God’s faithfulness to his 
promises; 1t came to the Gentiles as a pure mercy of God. The 
Jews therefore can not ever complain that the Messiah pre- 
ferred the Gentiles before the race of Israel. He concentrated 
his efforts upon the race of Abraham, and thus instructed his 
legates to do before turning to the Gentiles. 

In calling the Jews the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
the Lord points out that the legate of Christ should be for the 
people what the shepherd is for the flock of sheep. Christ is 
the great shepherd, and his ministers are subordinate shep- 
herds. The sheep depend on the shepherd. for guidance and 
for protection. They know his voice, they come at his call. 
The good shepherd is ever vigilant to protect the sheep from 
harm, and to lead them to rich pastures. And the minister of 
Christ, who is what Christ wished him to be, is in the spiritual 
life of his people what the Oriental shepherd is to his flock. 

The burden of the message which the Apostles were bid- 
den to announce was that the kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand. This was also the message preached by John the Bap- 
tist. This is the central theme of all religion. A new life is 
offered to men through Christ, and men are asked to prepare 
themselves forit. | Heaven existed before the coming of Christ, 
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but it was not accessible to man. ὦ The great primal sin had 
closed it against man. Christ came down upon earth to take 
away that first sin, to open Heaven to man, and to teach him 
the way thither. The kingdom of Heaven is at hand now, 
but how little such consideration influences society? If in any 
portion of the earth’s surface a mine of gold is found, there is 
a wild rush of eager mortals, who endure every hardship and 
peril to reach that land of gold; but from Heaven comes the 
message that the kingdom of Heaven is at hand, and men heed 
Petit, 

The message of Jesus Christ was not complete at the time 
that he sent the Apostles on this first mission, but they could, 
like John the Baptist, declare to the people that the Messiah 
was come. This truth aroused the people to give ear to the 
words of Jesus himself, when he in person appeared among 
them, and at such stage of the New Law the faithful acceptance 
of the yet partial communication would save the believer. 

In the rude state of society then existing and before the 
Church had her perfect organization, men had need of some 
warrant more than the mere words of men to believe the great 
message of salvation. And so the Lord Jesus endowed his 


legates with the power of miracles, even to the extent of raising | 


ithe dead. 

The omission by many authorities of the clause, ‘‘raise the 
dead”’ is due to the fact that there is not recorded in the Gospel 
any case in which the Apostles exercised such power. They 
may or may not have wrought such a work. The conferring of 
the power does not necessitate that they used it then. The 
Lord simply confers upon them all power necessary adequately 
to fulfill their mission. If the raising of the dead would have 
promoted the cause for which they were sent, they had the 
power and the authority to work such miracle. Very little is 
written of the works which the Apostles wrought while on that 
mission. In the life of the Church there are many unrecorded 
miracles. Thus the Apostles in their first mission may have 
raised the dead of which no record has been handed down to 
us. The Gospel only makes known that they were furnished 
with such power; the exercise thereof depended on circum- 
stances. 
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The conferring of such power on the Apostles was a great 
proof of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, for none but God can 
give to man such power over disease, demons, and death. 

The Lord next cautions the Apostles against avarice. He 
bids them take no remuneration for the spiritual gifts that 
they were to impart tomen. They had received these spiritual 
cifts freely from the Lord; they were bidden impart them to 
others in like manner. The liberality with which a thing is 
given us by another 1s an inducement to make us share with 
others. The reasons of this bidding of Christ are manifold. 
The high nature of a spiritual thing 15 debased, when it is made 
subject to barter. Then again it is a false conception of a 
spiritual thing to think that it can either be bought or sold. 
Certain spiritual things come from God to men through the 
instrumentality of men, but the only way that they may be 
possessed is to dispose the heart aright to receive the gift of 
God. To mix up the idea of temporal goods with the high 
nature of spiritual entities is the profanation of a sacred thing. 
Hence the Church has always considered it simony to exchange 
a spiritual thing for a material οἱ msideration. These spiritual 
creations are too high, too sacred, to be brought down into the 
vulgar mart, and made the subject of the avarice of ‘man. God 
gives salvation freely to every man, and he is unwilling that 
man shall change his plan, and check the free course of salva- 
tion in any way by making it subject to mercenary considera- 
tions. 

The next counsel of the Lord has reference to a perfect 
renunciation of all things, and an absolute reliance on God’s 
providence Hence he bids them take no money for their 
journey, not even the smaller money denominated as brass. 

Matthew writes that the Lord bade the Apostles take no 
shoes: whereas Mark explicitly states that he bade them go 
forth shod with sandals. Some have endeavored to reconcile 
this by distinguishing between shoes and sandals. The sandal 
was a mere covering for the sole of the foot; while the shoe 
covered the whole foot. It seems more probable that when 
the Lord in Matthew’s text bids the Apostles take with them 
no shoes, he means no shoes except the ones they actually have on. 
The shoes are mentioned immediately after the two coats, 
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and are subject to the same construction. Thatis, ‘‘Take no 
coat but the one actually worn, nor shoes other than the ones 
ye wear.” This accords well with the statement of Mark; for 
the bidding to go shod with sandals is equivalent to the bidding 
to go provided with the one pair of sandals actually worn. 
The wallet was a receptacle for food for the day’s journey; and 
they were forbidden even to make this provision. Mark and 
Luke add that they were even forbidden to take a loaf of bread 
with them on the way. 

Matthew and Luke are concordant in stating that the 
Apostles were forbidden to take with them a staff for the 
journey; but Mark affirms that they were to take nothing for 
their journey save a staff only. To solve this difficulty Kna- 
benbauer adopts the opinion of Calmet, that if the Apostles 
had in their hands a staff, they might take it with them, as it 
was not an impediment, but a means of rendering the journey 
easier; but they were forbidden to procure a staff, if they were 
unprovided with one. 

When a man was reduced to the staff which he carried in 
his hand, he was considered as reduced to absolute poverty. 
This is beautifully expressed in the prayer of Jacob: ‘‘—for 
with my staff, I crossed over this Jordan; and now I am become 
two companies.” Maldonatus explains the present difficulty 
thus: ‘The Evangelists do not in all cases relate the exact 
words of Christ. In many cases, they give the substance in 
their own words, and in this they are dependent on their 
memories. Now any divergency in their statements that does 
not affect the substance of the account is attributable to the 
writers’ free choice of words and expressions.’”’ The divine 
influence of inspiration only regards the substance. In the 
present case all the Evangelists agree in recording the essential 
fact that the Apostles were sent forth without any provision 
for the journey. Matthew and Luke express this by removing 
from the Apostles even the possession of a staff; while Mark 
believes that the same substantial fact can be better expressed 
by limiting the things that they carry with them to a staff. 
Of course, in this opinion it is believed that the writers did not 
have in mind the exact words of Jesus, but only the sub- 
stance. 
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This theory applies to the entire body of the New Testa- 
ment. In many cases we do not know the exact words of 
Christ, but we are never left in doubt as regards the sense. 

The Evangelists wrote Christ’s message as they remem- 
bered it. They were so moved and directed by the divine 
afflatus of inspiration that they handed down the substance 
of the message in all its integrity. In this they are in per- 
fect accord. But in the choice of words and expressions they 
exercised the free use of their faculties, and hence there are 
many verbal divergencies found in their accounts. Historical 
truth does not demand that there shall be a verbal identity 
when two or more men relate the same thing. The Gospels 
are true as history demands a writing to be true. Christ 
delivered to his Apostles that they were to go forth on their 
journey without ai provision for the journey. They were 
to rely totally on God's care. To express this great truth, one 
Evangelist employs one manner of expression, another Evangel- 
ist employs another form identical in substance, slightly dif- 
ferent in detail. Often the reason of these differences in words 
and details was the need of adapting the discourse to different 
peoples. Expressions which were familiar to the Jews would 
lose their meaning in a message to the Gentiles. The diver- 
gency here touching the shoes, and the staff is easily explained 
by this principle. 

The Lord sent forth these Apostles on their first mission 
thus unprovided with the necessities of life as a great lesson to 
themselves, and to their successors. In after times, he 
appealed to this event, and asked them if they suffered want 
when thus sent forth. It was not a method to be literally 
employed by his Apostles, or by their successors. We have 
seen that even the Apostles, while in the company of Jesus, 
had some money which Judas carried. Though Paul was 
most unworldly, and would receive nothing from the churches, 
except from the Philippians, yet he exhorted the Christians to 
contribute to the support of those who preached to them the 
Gospel. Hence Jesus’ action in this first mission of the Apos- 
tles was a grand exemplary lesson. In the first place, it taught 
them that the providence of God would care for them while 
engaged in apostolic work. For that reason Jesus makes of it 
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atest case. They were sent forth unprovided with even a loaf 
of bread, and God cared for them. There never could come a 
time when they would go forth with less provision, and as they 
had proven God’s providential care in this extreme case, they 
would not be disposed to doubt of it in the future. Secondly, 
the spirit of Christ’s words in this instance is the grand norm 
of detachment which should characterize the minister of Christ 
in the New Law. While Christ’s words do not constitute a 
literal precept regarding his legate’s possession of the goods of 
this world, nevertheless they establish the absolute standard 
by which to measure our lives in the matter of detachment 
from the world, and trust in God. Christ’s minister may have 
two coats, the second pair of shoes, and some money in his 
pocket, and not in any degree transgress the spirit of these 
words; but he can not become attached to any material thing 
without in some measure coming short of the grand ideal 
outlined by Christ. The work which the legate of Christ is 
appointed to do is to draw men away from this world, and 
attach them to Heaven. To do this well it is fitting that the 
leader himself should be detached from the world. It does not 
appear honest for a man to essay to teach men the unprofit- 
ableness of the goods of this world, when men know that the 
preacher himself is eager to grasp and retain all that he can of 
the world. Those to whom he ministers may believe still in 
Christ’s teachings, but it will not be in virtue of the example of 
the man whom Christ appointed to be the light of the world. 
The minister of Christ may use the world; he may retain a title 
to property, and yet fulfill the counsel of Christ. But this is 
very difficult. Ifa man retains possession of property only to 
promote thereby the cause of religion, he fulfills perfectly the 
law of Christ. This is the only conception of property that 
will not hinder the perfection of the man of God. But it is so 
easy for the poor human heart to love earthly possessions, that 
we find but few who arrive at the perfect degree of the ideal 
apostolic life. A man will not be sent to hell for not having 
arrived at the supreme degree of that perfect life, but in the 
judgment, a man must expect a limited reward for imperfect 
service; and O, what folly it is to exchange any part of the 
portion of Christ for things which can serve us only through 
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the short period; of our earthly pilgrimage? Is not such a 
man like unto Esau, who sold the rights and blessings of the 
firstborn for a mess of pottage? 

God's law is so strongly opposed to the world, because the 
world is a rival with God for the love of men And it is a sad 
farce when a man offers himself to represent the cause of Christ 
among men, and yet makes of that very ministry a means of 
getting and holding the very things which he by virtue of his 
office is bound to teach men to despise and renounce, 

There was but one thing which Christ would have the 
Apostles receive, on that first mission, in return for their 
preaching, and that was food and shelter in the homes of the 
people. And in regard to this he would have them lodge with 
a worthy one; and having found a suitable lodging, he forbade 
them to change it while in any city or village. It was fitting 
that the representatives of the message of Christ should be in 
the house of upright, religious people. Otherwise they would 
be out of harmony with their surroundings; and it would iniure 
their cause, if they lodged with a man of irreligious character, 
They could not know the characters of the citizens of the cities 
and towns by personal experience, hence they are bidden 
Inquire out who was a faithful servant of God, with whom they 
might lodge. They were not bidden inquire who was the 
richest one, or where they might have the finest entertainment, 
The Lord sent forth men of religious characters to invite men to 
enter the kingdom of Heaven; and he would have them lodge 
in the house of one who was worthy of the kingdom of Heaven 
and where the religious environment would be in keeping with 
the characters of the messengers of the Messiah, And more- 
over, such ἃ one would more readily afford hospitality to the 
Apostles. They were forbidden to change their hospice, for 
the reason that such changing might cause a belief that they 
were secking hetter entertainment, and that they gave atten- 
tion to the comforts of life. A blessing went with the Apostles; 
and therefore they were commanded to salute the house in 
which they were received. This salutation was the invoca- 
tion of a blessing from Heaven upon the house. This blessing 
was to be invoked not only upon the house in which they were 
harbored, but upon every house into which they entered. 
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This is evident from the fact that the words of the Lord con- 
template the possible case of the Apostles’ entry into an un- 
worthy house; whereas they were never to take up their resi- 
dence in such a house. 

Acting in the spirit of these words, the Church ordains 
that the priest when visiting the sick shall salute the house as 
soon as he enters it, asking that the peace of Heaven may 
descend upon it. Protestantism has rejected all these benedic- 
tions as the inventions of priestcraft. It is evident that Christ 
considered his ministers as being endowed with special spiritual 
gifts, which they might impart to others: but protestantism 
has no such ministers. It is a cold, hard, soulless thing, with- 
out any communion of saints, without any priesthood, with- 
out any sacrifice. But the Catholic Church keeps close to the 
spirit of Christ, and man can see in her constitution and her 
laws the impress of every word and deed in the life of Christ. 
She it is who consecrates days to honor every chief event in 
Christ’s life. In fact, her whole liturgy is framed to make 
every year of the Church’s life a reproduction of the life of 
Jesus. She has her Advent of penance and preparation for his 
coming. During that time every utterance of the Church’s 
liturgy is an expression of expectancy and desire of the Mes- 
siah, On the night of the Nativity she watches with the shep- 
herds, and hears the Angel’s message that the Babe of Bethle- 
hem is born. She goes with them to adore the infant Christ in 
the manger. She follows the Magi of the East up to Jerusalem, 
and thence to Bethlehem to pay homage to the King of the 
Jews. She hears the angel’s message to Joseph, to take the 
child, and flee into Egypt. She weeps with the mothers of 
Bethlehem over the slaughter of the Holy Innocents, She 
goes to Nazareth with the Holy Family, and keeps ever before 
the eyes of men the holy tenor of the life at Nazareth. Year 
after year men hear from her the records of Jesus’ words and 
deeds. She has the key to the mysteries, to reveal to man as 
much as it is expedient that he know here. She has caught 
and preserved every precept and counsel that Christ gave, and 
these she places before men. She fasts with him forty days in 
the wilderness. She will not partake of flesh meat on F riday, 
that she may suffer something in honor of the Crucifixion. 
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Wherever she erects for herself a temple,it is surmounted by the 
cross. On her forehead is a cross; on her raiment are crosses; 
she does no action without the sign of the cross. She mourns 
for the buried Jesus, and she rejoices on Easter morn at his 
glorious Resurrection. She receives his final commands, and 
follows him out of Jerusalem over against Bethany, where he 
was lifted up into Heaven. Men might forget these truths, 
but the Church cannot forget or neglect them. Compare her 
pulsating with warm spiritual life, abounding with manifold 
sanctifving agencies, to the cold, lifeless worldliness of protest- 
antism, and then judge which is the Church of Christ. 

In the thirteenth verse of the text of Matthew there is both 
a textual and exegetical difficulty. If we follow the Greek 
text we must translate the two verbs in the imperative mood, 
“let your peace come upon τὸ, and “‘let your peace return to 
you.” An exactly parallel instruction is recorded by St. 
Luke X. as having been given to the seventy disciples, and in 
Luke’s text both verbs are in the future tense. Hence by the 
canon that an obscure text must be interpreted by a clearer 
parallel passage, if available, we judge that the expression of 
Matthew is a Hebraism to express the same truth that Luke 
more clearly expresses by the future tense; and the sense of 
both passages is that Christ is affirming what will inevitably 
happen under certain conditions. 

It is plain enough to see how, in the event that the house 
were worthy, the blessing of peace would come upon it; but it 
is difficult to understand just what is meant by affirming that, 
in the event of the unworthiness of the house, the peace would 
return to the Apostles. It is perhaps best explained that if 
the house be unworthy the blessing would return to the Apostles 
in the sense that it would increase their merit. The merit of 
the Apostles consisted in the fact that they did the good work 
of blessing, and it was immaterial, as far as regarded their 
merit, whether or not the house were worthy. 

The blessing which the Apostles were to bestow upon the 
houses was a sacred thing. It is ordinarily wrong to bestow 
a sacred thing upon an unworthy subject; and the Apostles 
might have been perplexed to know how they should discern 
the worthy from the unworthy house. The Lord tells them to 
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bless every house; and if the house be worthy, the blessing of 
Heaven would rest upon it; but if it were unworthy there would 
be no profanation ofa sacred thing; for the blessing of Heaven 
would not be left in the possession of the unworthy subject. 
The Lord speaks thus to aid their minds to grasp the fact. 
The real method of action employed by God in these blessings 
was that, in virtue of the Apostles’ blessing, he conferred upon 
the objects of that blessing favors. Now, in case of the 
unworthy subject, God withheld the blessings asked for; and 
the blessing is said to return to the Apostles, to show them, 
first, that there was no profanation of a sacred thing; and, 
secondly, that God rewarded the Apostles themselves for pro- 
nouncing a blessing upon a house whose unworthiness com- 
pelled him to withold the gift. 

The Apostles represent the cause of Christ; therefore to 
reject them was to reject the cause of Christ himself. What a 
terrible thing it is to reject Christ appears from the strong 
denunciation here pronounced by Christ. All human speech 
is filled with exaggerations, and inaccuracies; and thus we 
become accustomed not to accept with rigorous exactness the 
statements of mortals. But Jesus spoke not so. At times, it 
is true, he made use of popular phrases and aphorisms, but 
here evidently he is expressing a sober fact. The terrible fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is known to the civilized world. They 
were the chief cities of the five cities of the lower valley of the 
Jordan. For their unnatural crimes, they were deluged with 
fire from Heaven, and not a being escaped except Lot and his 
two daughters. Upon the site of those cities now lies the Dead 
Sea, on whose desolate shores no human habitation is found. 
The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is the most terrible 
record of the visitation of God’s wrath in the history of man. 
Their sin was great. Even the night before their destruction, 
the people of Sodom endeavored to commit a sodomitical 
assault upon the angels who came to the house of Lot in the 
guise of men. And yet the Lord Jesus says that it will be more 
tolerable in the day of judgment for these cities than for the 
city that shall not receive Christ’s legates. The greatest sin 
which it is possible for the creature to commit is hatred of God: 
and the rejection of Christ’s message is akin to that great sin. 
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The sin of Sodom was great, but a greater dishonor is offered to 
God by the creature who in malice refuses the means of salva- 
tion extended to him, The Apostles are commanded to shake 
off the dust from their feet in leaving such a city, as a sign that 
the very dust thereof is accursed by the sin of the inhabitants. 
These are tearful words. God’s punishments are as mysterious 
as are his other works. — Not alone in that day was it possible 
to fall under this terrible sentence. Whenever a man, to whom 
the message of salvation has come, rejects Jesus Christ, he 
places himself with those whose judgment will be more terrible 
than that of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

To refuse to receive Jesus Christ is wilfully to reject the 
evidence that he presents to men of the truth of Christianity, 
and thereby to refuse to enter the Church and recognize her 
authority. The all-just God will not punish for that cause a 
man to whom the evidence of Christianity has not come. 
Only God can judge just how far men are in this respect cul- 
pable; but the dreadful possibility is there that men in every 
age of the world may incur this fearful judgment. This thought 
ought to frighten many who are puffed up with their worldly 
knowledge, and who treat the great message of Christianity asa 
theme for jesting. Others put the thought of Christianity 
aside in cold indifference, as something impractical, a thing 
that appeals not to their tastes. There never was an age of 
such lawlessness in men’s thoughts of religion. Outside of the 
Catholic Church there is no obedience of faith in a mysterious 
‘will not endure the 
sound doctrine; but having itching ears they heap to them- 
selves teachers after their own lusts, and they turn away their 
ars from the truth, and turn aside unto fables. 

The gravity of the crime of rejecting Christianity may be 
judged from the fact that Jesus Christ died in order to give to 
man the message of redemption. To reject Christianity is to 
despise the death of the Son of God. 

The Lord now passes from a consideration of the particular 
mission of the Apostles to the cities of Judiea, to a treatment of 
their universal mission to all nations. This is evident from the 
fact that in this first expedition they experienced none of the 
things outlined in the present discourse. The transition was 
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easy from their preliminary, preparatory mission to a con- 
sideration of their great life’s work in evangelizing the world. 
The terrible dangers and sufferings that awaited them were 
foretold; first, so that they might be the more prepared to meet 
them; and secondly, that they might know that such things 
were foreknown and permitted by their divine Master. 

By the comparison of the sheep in the midst of wolves the 
Lord well portrays the character of the true minister of Christ, 
and the character of the world. The sheep is by nature gentle, 
defenseless, inoffensive. The wolf is rapacious, lawless, savage. 
The sheep cannot defend its rights against the wolf: if it is 
saved from him it must be by some higher power. The wolf 
naturally hunts the sheep to prey upon it. Now the world is 
cruél and savage in its persecution of Christ and of those of 
Christ’s fold. And he would have his cause triumph not by 
opposing force to force, but by meekly suffering the world’s 
wrongs. Christ intended that his legates should overcome the 
world, not by force, but by non-resistance and patient suffering. 
And he found men that would follow this law, and Christianity 
took possession of the world by this method. Of course, this 
method never would have wrought the mighty effects that it 
has achieved were it not that there was back of these causes the 
power of God. 

The Apostles are next exhorted to be prudent as serpents, 
and guileless as doves. The qualities of prudence and innocence 
are brought out in greater relief by reference to two creatures 
so different in natural characteristics as the serpent and the 
dove. Though prudence and innocence are not opposite in 
character, nevertheless one tempers the other, preventing an 
excess. The prudence, or rather subtlety, of the serpent is 
proverbial. Even in Genesis, III. 1, we read that ‘‘the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord 
God had made.” Observation of the habits of the serpent 
certainly justifies this popular persuasion. But subtlety like 
to that of the serpent is often accompanied by craftiness, deceit, 
and duplicity; hence the Lord would have this prudence com- 
bined with the guilelessness of a dove. The dove has always 
been regarded as the symbol of purity, gentleness and peace. 
Now the blending of these two qualities in the man of God 
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effects that admirable combination so necessary for God’s 
iportant. work . The work of the legate of Ghrist a. an 
extremely delicate one. He must be the guide of souls through 
the perilous journey of life. On his judgment depend tre- 
mendous issues. Men seek out a prudent careful physician, 
when it is a question of the body’s ailments; how much greater 
is the need of a prudent man, when human souls are in question? 
The mistakes of a legate of Christ are not hke the mistakes of 
other men. Other men may err in judgment, and affect only 
themselves; but full oft the legate of Christ must judge in the 
cause of life or death of the souls of men. Then again the 
legate of Christ needs prudence to avoid the snares and tricks 
that will be laid for himself by the cunning tempter, and to save 
the cause which he represents from unwise measures in its 
dealings with the world. By employing this same prudence 
which he counsels to his Apostles, Jesus frequently reduced to 
silence his adversaries, and escaped their plots, until having 
completed his work, he voluntarily offered himself up. 

In predicting the treatment that his Apostles should 
receive from men, the Lord considers them as representatives 
of the Christian name; and he 15 therein predicting what should 
come upon all his followers. We all know how truly the pre- 
diction was fulfilled. It is evident that the councils here 
spoken of by the Lord are the Sanhedrins of the cities of Judea. 
The Apostles and their followers were brought before these; 
they were scourged in the synagogues. In Acts, XXII. 19, 
Paul confesses that he beat in every synagogue and imprisoned 
every one that believed in Jesus Christ; and again in Acts 
XNXVI. 11, he confesses that he punished the followers of Jesus 
oftentimes in all the synagogues. They were brought before 
the Gentile governors and kings, as Paul was brought before 
Felix the governor of Caesarea, as Peter and Paul were brought 
before Nero, as John was brought before Domitian, and as the 
vast army of the early Christians were brought before their 
respective rulers. 

But this very arraignment of the followers of Christ before 
the rulers will be a testimony to both Jew and Gentile; for the 
defense of the Christians will spread the knowledge of Christ, 
and their constancy and virtue will impress even the execu- 
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tioners themselves. Thus we observe that full oft the trial 
and execution of one Christian was the means of converting 
many to the cause of Christ. 

The Apostles, and in them the Christians, are exhorted not 
to be filled with anxiety as to the matter of their defense, and 
the mode of its presentation. By this they were not forbidden 
to use prudently their human faculties in their defense, but 
they were comforted by the assurance that they would not be 
alone in their defense; the Spirit of God would inspire them 
with wisdom and help their speech so that they would be in 
nothing wanting. By the fulfilment of this promise it was 
often verified that the tender youth and the unlettered peasant 
put to silence orators and philosophers. The cause of Christ at 
that stage of its development needed such extraordinary aid, 
and it received it. 

The hatred of the cause of Christ perverted nature in 
many, and we know from history how the tenderest ties were 
broken, and the Christians were delivered up to death by the 
nearest of kin. 

During the persecutions it was reputed a greater crime to 
be a Christian than to be a parricide or a poisoner. Tertullian 
testifies that the sole name of Christian condemned a man. 

Through that fearful test it was not expected that every 
one would persevere. Hence the Lord adds that the reward is 
only for the one who perseveres even to the end. Doubtless 
the remembrance of those words gave hope, and strength, and 
perseverance to many a martyr, while undergoing the terrible 
tortures to which they were subjected. It was a consolation 
also to the Christians, when they were considered a common 
enemy of mankind, to know that it had been predicted by the 
Master, and that it was for his name’s sake. 

The twenty-third verse of Matthew especially applies to 
the Apostles. It is a prudent counsel regarding how they 
should conduct themselves in persecution. They were not 
appointed Apostles merely to obtain Heaven by martyrdom. 
They were to evangelize the world. Hence, when they had 
sowed the seed of the word of God in any city, and a persecu- 
tion thereby was aroused which threatened their lives, they 
were to flee into another city, and there operate for the cause 
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of Christ. By such flight they did not flee as a hireling in the 
face of danger and abandon their sheep; but they prudently 
preserved their lives in order to fulfill the great work com- 
mitted tothem. The whole world was the field of their opera- 
tions, and it would not promote the cause of Christ, if they 
should rashly court death. There was need that they should 
cover as much territory as possible during their lives; and the 
flight which Christ commanded promoted the cause of the 
Gospel. The Christian people were not abandoned. The 
Apostles appointed priests and bishops to care for every flock. 
It would be to flee as a hireling, if an Apostle through fear of 
danger, refused to enter any place wherein the Gospel ot 
Christ was to be preached. It would be to flee as a hire- 
ling, if an Apostle denied Christ in the face of danger, thereby 
giving scandal to the people. This the first Apostles did not. 
But they were commanded by Christ prudently to preserve 
their lives in order to labor for the great cause of the Gospel. 
The cause of a priest or bishop now is different. Such a one 15 
appointed permanently to administer a definite part of Christ's 
vineyard, and if danger of any kind threatens his flock, his 
duty is to remain and protect and minister to his people 
even unto death, And if he does less, he is a hireling. Though 
the present discourse of Jesus does not directly apply to the 
people, it is evident that it is lawful for them to flee from perse- 
eution. In fact, it would be prudence for a man who feared 
that he might not be strong enough to stand the ordeal to flee. 
Such a one does not deny Christ; he flees to escape the danger 
of denying Christ. Of course, in case of one on whom no 
further work depended, it would be grander to go forth and 
proclaim Jesus Christ right in the face of death, but it is not 
given to all to be heroes to that extent; and God’s mercy finds 
a place for even weaker ones, 

The second clause of the verse is not easy to understand, 
In the first place it is not easy to know what Christ means by 
his coming there spoken of. Not a few interpret it of the resur- 
rection of Christ: others of the fall of Jerusalem. The usual 
sense of this expression always refers to the second coming of 
Christ at the end of time. It seems therefore that in this 
expression Christ considers the Apostles as perpetuated in their 
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successors, as an everlasting body; and he declares to them that 
they will not succeed in converting the Jews to the cause of 
Christ till the last days. There is an air of obscurity in Christ’s 
words, as is usual in prophetic declarations. It is very prob- 
able that the Apostles did not understand him then. His 
words may have left the impression that the second coming 
was soon to take place. All this is compatible with the truth 
that the ministers of his Gospel would not effect the conversion 
of the Jewish race till the last days, till the fullness of the Gen- 
tiles should be gathered in. 

The Lord next proceeds to declare to the Apostles what 
they might expect from men, from what he himself had 
received. He was the Master, they were his disciples; he was 
the Lord of the house ; they were the servants. 

It is not recorded in any part of the Scriptures that the 
enemies of Christ called him Beelzebub: but they declared 
that he operated in the power of Beelzebub, and that he had 
Beelzebub, within him to whom was due his great works; and 
this was equivalent to the calling of Christ Beelzebub. 

Now the argument is plain and simple. Men who were 
not restrained from outrageous treatment of the Lord of the 
1ouse would not respect his servants, 

As noted above, the reading Beelzebul occurs in many 
Greek codices instead of Beelzebub. Lesétre believes that the 
name Beelzebul means ‘‘the Lord of the habitation,’ and that 
they thus changed the name to make of this god the chief of 
the infernal kingdom. It seems more probable that the variant 
arose from a confusion of the two final letters, a thing which 
often happens in the case of the fina letters of words. Thus 
we find Beliar for Belial, and Bab-el-Mandel for Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Beelzebub means the fly god. By such name the idol of Ekron 
was known; and mention is made of this god in IT. [IV.] Kings, 
I. 2;and by Josephus, Antiq. IX.II.1, Thus speaks Josephus: 
‘Now it happened that Ahaziah, as he was coming down from 
the top of his house, fell down from it, and in his sickness sent 
to the ‘fly god,’ πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν μῦαν, which was the god 
of Ekron.”” Many have believed that this god was thus termed 
because, he was invoked against flies and other insects. When 
we come to examine the name, we find that in its strict 
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etymology it does not mean the god of flies, or lord of flies, but 
the flv god, that is to say, the god in the form of a fly. Thus 
we find Dagon the fish god, the calf god of Moab, the cat god 
of Egypt, and many other similar cases. Hence we believe 
that this god was thus named for the reason that his idol at 
Ekron was in the form of a gigantic fly. We can readily con- 
ceive the feelings of terror which such a gigantic idol would 
create in the minds of his superstitious adorers. It 1s quite 
probable that, in the times immediately preceding Christ, this 
god had become the most famous of all the deities of the Philis- 
tines: and hence the god became identified with Satan the 
prince of devils. 

Now the prediction of Christ while it was an irrefragable 
argument of what the Apostles might expect, was also a source 
of encouragement to them. They could feel that they were 
thus persecuted because they were identified with the cause of 
Christ, and that this very persecution was the best evidence 
that they well represented his cause. 

The Lord next exhorts his followers to a noble courage. 
The message of Christ could not have been adequately pre- 
sented to the world by men lacking in courage. The Lord 
proposes as the motive of this courage the fact that the great 
truth of Christ was to conquer the world; therefore there is no 
reason why men should fear who are advocates of a cause that 
is sure to win. It was the will of God that the Gospel of Christ 
should be preached to the world by men. No cause or com- 
bination of causes could defeat that purpose. This message 
is spoken of as being “covered” and “hid; for the reason that 
it embodied mysteries which men could not have known, had 
not God revealed them to them. Christ speaks of his com- 
munication to men as having been spoken in darkness, in the 
sense that there was need during his mortal life to draw a cer- 
tain veil of mystery over many things contained in his great 
message. In like manner he spoke things which the Apostles 
only “heard in the ear;” that is to say, these things were com- 
munications committed to the Apostles to be kept by them 
till the time should come to preach Christ to the universal 
world. Now it is evident that Christ must die and rise again 
before his complete message could be presented to the world. 
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Hence in his school of Apostles he placed a deposit of truth 
that was to be delivered to the world after the consummation 
of Christ’s great work. 

In the East the tops of houses are flat, and furnish a favor- 
able site whence to deliver a proclamation to the people. 
Wherefore to speak a thing from the housetops became a 
figurative expression to denote the publishing of a thing far 
and wide. 

Now it is evident that Christ’s present instructions refer 
not to the first mission of the Apostles to the cities of Judea; 
but these words outline the great work which these men were 
called to do after the coming of the Holy Ghost. They were 
not to fear; because God willed that the work in which they 
were engaged should not fail. The Apostles might meet death, 
but what is the death of a righteous manas God sees it? Is it 
failure? Is it a thing to be feared? No; the righteous man 
loses nothing by death; he gains everything thereby. Jesus 
Christ triumphed while he died on the cross; and so it was to be 
with his Apostles. As long as they were necessary for the 
preaching of the message, they would be kept alive; no power 
could take their lives from them. And when their work was 
done, then the Master would allow them to drink the chalice 
which he drank, and seal their message with their blood. 
Evidently men engaged in such a work, and supported thus by 
divine power should fear nothing. 

The Lord Jesus knew the terrible force of persecution that 
would be hurled against his Apostles; hence to encourage them 
still more, he proposes the doctrine of unwise fear and wise 
fear. 

In the twenty-eighth verse of Matthew the truth is forcibly 
enunciated by Christ, that there is only one real evil, and that 
evil is sin. This evil alone we should fear. The effect of sin 
is an eternity in hell, and this is associated with sin as one 
object of fear. To the saint of God the death of the body is 
only the breaking of the obstacle which holds us away from 
od. AS St.Paul says: 

“For we know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle 
be dissolved, we have a building from God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal, in the heavens. For verily in this we 
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groan, longing to be clothed upon with our habitation which 
is from heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall not be 
found naked. For indeed we that are in this tabernacle do 
grown, being burdened; not for that we would be unclothed, 
but that we would be clothed upon, that what 1s mortal may 
be swallowed up of hfe. Now he that wrought us for this 
very thing is God, who gave unto us the earnest of the Spirit. 
Being therefore always of good courage, and knowing that, 
whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the 
Lord (for we walk by faith, not by sight); we are of good 
courage, | say, and are willing rather to be absent from the 
body, and to be at home with the Lord. Wherefore also we 
make it our aim, whether at home or absent, to be well 
pleasing unto him.’’—-II. Corinthians V. 1-9. 

The only death therefore that is to be feared is eternal 
perdition in hell. It is called death not in the sense that it is 
a cessation of life, but because it is an eternity of suffering. 
As St. John says in the Apocalyse: ‘‘And the sea gave up 
the dead which were in it; and death and Hades gave up the 
dead which were in them: and they were judged, every man 
according to his works. And death and Hades were cast into 
the lake of fire. This is the second death even the lake of fire. ”’ 

To fear God as here commanded by Christ is to fear to 
offend God by sin, whose punishment is so fearful. This 15 
the fear that is the foundation of wisdom. It was this high 
wisdom that moved Jerome to cry out in the desert; ‘Through 
fear of hell, 1 have condemned myself to this solitude.’” How 
cowardly we are! We fear every temporal ill; but we do not 
fear in proper degree the one only real evil, sin and its effect, 
eternal death. 

Two classes of evils affect the life of man. One class is 
composed of created causes. These can afflict a man’s body, 
they can take away his substance; they can dishonor him 
before men; they can take away his liberty; they can torture 
him; yea, they can take away man’s life, but here they stop; 
they can not exert any influence upon the soul. In fact, it 
may be that even while these causes are crushing and destroy- 
ing the body, the soul is being incalculably benefitted thereby. 
There is another class of evils which consists of the punish- 
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ments of God. The supreme degree of these punishments 
is the condemnation to hell for all eternity. Now the former 
class of evils, if suffered by us for a righteous cause, are real 
blessings, inestimable blessings; but the evils of the second 
category are absolute evils. Hence when the evils of the first 
class come upon us on account of our attachment to righteous- 
ness, they are not to be feared; for the reason that they then 
become the greatest benefits. But it is wisdom always to fear 
the evils of the second class. These latter can never be any- 
thing but positive evils, and they affect the eternal interests of 
the soul. And yet what do we find? The age 15 growing 
effeminate and cowardly in relation to the ills of this life; but 
few men think much of things that affect the soul for eternity. 
Men are very active in devising means to check disease and to 
prolong life; but no great amount of the world’s thought is 
expended on the soul’s life. 

The righteous man, even though he be the most wretched 
of the sons of men, can console himself by two considerations. 
If he suffers for the sake of Christ, he can be comforted by the 
consideration that he is thereby meriting an eternity of happi- 
ness; and secondly, he knows that in a few brief years the 
sufferings will be over. But in the sufferings of the second 
category there is no consolation, no hope; despair and an 
eternity of suffering are the portion of the reprobate. These 
are the evils that men should fear. 

The Lord next adds as a motive of holy courage the fact 
that the Providence of God closely watches over the righteous 
man. Jesus illustrates this by a comparison between man and 
some of the smallest creatures of earth. In the time of Christ, 
the as was a bronze Roman coin of the value of about one cent 
of our money. Now the Lord uses the diminutive of the as, 
ἀσσάριον, to denote the smallest piece of current Money ie 
yet for this smallest piece of money two sparrows could be 
bought. It is as much as to say that one sparrow was of such 
little price that it could not be bought and sold alone, as there 
Was no piece of money current small enough to be exchanged 
therefor. 

It is evident that in the days of Christ, it must have been 
customary for sparrows to be sold, in the manner that small 
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birds of all descriptions are sold in the markets in Italy. The 
general Providence of God watches over all his creatures so 
closely that even the fall of a sparrow upon the earth, or any- 
thing else connected with its life does not happen without the 
supervision of God's Providence. Now man is the being for 
whom God created the earth and all things therein; wherefore 
it is evident that nothing affecting man can happen without 
the disposition of God’s Providence. And this Providence 
has care of everything, even the least things in the life of man. 
To express this more forcibly, Christ declares that the very 
hairs of the head of the children of men are numbered, so that 
one of them can not be lost without God’s knowledge. 

Here we have a Being of absolutely infinite power pledging 
to man a watchfulness even to the guarding of each particular 
hair of one’s head, and he bids man, when engaged in good 
work, not to fear. Nothing that is evil can happen to 
the righteous man pursuing after righteousness; for though 
causes may conspire even to take his life, God will make of that 
loss of life a richer possession of eternal life. 

In the next sentence, Christ proposes the reward for con- 
fessing a belief in his name; and the punishment for denying 
him. It was necessary to establish man’s duty in this regard, 
and the consequences of his action; for the time would soon 
come when men would have to chose between denial of Christ 
or the torture and death. It is not enough to hold the faith 
of Christ in the heart; ‘‘for with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness; and with the mouth confession 1s made unto 
salvation.’’--Rom. X. Io. 

The words of Christ in the present passage establish that 
it is a strict Christian obligation to confess Christ before men 
whenever circumstances require such confession. They estab- 
lish that the reward of such confession shall be that Christ 
before his Father in Heaven will acknowledge the confessor as 
his own, an heir to his kingdom. And the punishment of one 
who shall deny Christ shall be his rejection by Christ in the 
judgment. 

Moved by the spirit of these words the Church always 
condemned as apostates every one who, even on the rack or 
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the gridiron, or scalded by boiling oil or pitch, or in any other 
torment, denied Christ. 

In our days the sin would be equally great, to deny, for 
any cause whatsoever, that we are Catholics. 

Of course the precept is much more strict in its prohibitive 
sense than in its affirmative sense. There is no cause con- 
ceivable that can justify a denial of Christ; but it is not always 
necessary or expedient at all times or places to make a formal 
confession of faith. But when the issue meets us squarely 
where men have a right to expect that a man shall define his 
religious stand, then nothing short of a positive formal con- 
fession of Christ will satisfy the Christian’s obligation. 

Christ is the author of peace, the prince of peace; his 
kingdom is a kingdom of peace. But it is not a sluggish 
inactive peace, it is not inertia, but active peace. Christ 
promulgated to man a truth above all other truths; he pro- 
posed to man something to love above all other loves. Now 
that supreme love naturally must clash with inferior opposite 
loves. Hence though the message of Christ moved all men to 
peace, it was the occasion of warfare; for the powers of the 
world would oppose it, and hence would arise the conflict. In 
transforming the world from paganism to Christianity, Christ 
foresaw and predicted that families should be divided; that the 
tenderest ties of consanguinity and affinity would often oppose 
his cause. In saying that a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household, Christ is not asserting a thing that ordinarily 
happens in human society, but only the extreme case which 
shall be verified in the world’s opposition to the Gospel. 
Naturally the members of one’s own household love one; but 
so bitter was to be the opposition to the message of Christ that 
it would turn the tenderest love into hate and persecution. 

The prophet Micah, VII. 6, in describing the great moral 
decadence that preceded the Babylonian Captivity declares: 
“For the son dishonoreth the father, the daughter riseth up 
against her mother, the daughter-in-law against her mother- 
in-law; a man’s enemies are the men of his own house.”’ 
Christ employs the prophetical words of Micah to describe the 
fierce conflict between Christianity and paganism. In that 
combat so bitter was the hatred of Christianity that it per- 
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verted nature, and men delivered unto death those bound to 
them by the closest ties of blood. In the history of the early 
Church we learn that parents delivered their children to death, 
and in fact Christ’s declaration was literally fulfilled: Christ 
was the cause of this unnatural hate not that he willed it, but 
in that he called men to a manner of life that moved the world 
to such opposition. In a lesser degree Christ’s words are 
fulfilled throughout the ages when the love of kindred opposes 
itself to the high call of God. When God calls, we do right to 
follow, even though our dearest kindred oppose the call. 

Christ will have no compromises. He and his law must 
be supreme; and any man who loves any created thing more 
than him is unworthy of him, and is rejected by him. Jesus 
Christ has commanded the love of parents; but when the 
natural love of the parent, or of the child, or of the brother, 
or of the sister, or of any other created thing, stands in opposi- 
tion to the love of Jesus Christ, then the love of the created 
thing must be put down, even though it must be by the sacrifice 
of life itself. 

This doctrine is applicable to our day also: it establishes 
the Christian’s norm in regulating the love of kindred. And 
the Christian’s law is that when the love of kindred stands in 
the way of the fulfilment of the law of God, then the kindred 
must be put aside. Of course, the natural feelings of the 
human heart will rebel against this law; but the Christian’s 
life does not consist in the following of natural feelings and 
impulses, but in renunciation and. self-denial. 

The words of Christ recorded in the thirty-eighth verse of 
Matthew must have been enigmatical to the Apostles in that 
day. It was customary in that day that criminals going to 
the place of crucifixion should bear the wood on which they 
were to be executed. Thus Christ bore his cross up to Calvary. 
Now since that event, the bearing of a cross 15 a synonym for 
the endurance of suffering. Thus Christ used the expression. 
In vision he saw himself under the weight of the cross going to 
Calvary; and he makes that painful journey the exemplar of 
the Christian’s life. 

It is to be noted that Christ does not speak of merely 
carrying a cross, but of taking a cross. By this he teaches that 
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the Christian must accept his cross cheerfully and patiently. 
All men bear crosses: “Man that is born of woman is of few 
days, and full of trouble.’’ But all men do not profit by their 
crosses. The effect of crosses upon some is to move them to 
blaspheme, to despair, to lose faith in God, and even to suicide. 
Evidently this is not to imitate Christ in the carrying of the 
cross. To fulfill the present declaration of Christ, in the first 
place, a man must recognize that, as Christianity was founded 
by the carrying of a cross and death thereon, so those who 
profess to follow the Crucified must imitate his life. There is 
a peculiar significance in the phrase, “and follow after me.”’ 
It denotes that our Leader goes ahead of us bearing his cross, 
and we are not asked to do anything in the way of suffering 
that he has not done first. All Christians are not called to bear 
crosses of equal weight. The allotment of suffering is unequal; 
but all are called to bear some crosses. In the carrying of these 
crosses there should be no grumbling nor complaining, no 
shirking, no gloominess; but a glad acceptance of the will of 
God, and a joy to be allowed to be thus conformed to the 
suffering Christ. 

Inthe next sentence Christ plays on the word ψυχή, tie life. 
There is an elegant force in the seeming paradox which results 
from this word-playing. Man has two lives. He has the 
mortal life which begins with birth, and ends with death; and 
he has the other life which begins after death, and endures 
through eternity. Now it is the Lord’s meaning that the man 
who makes the grand object of living the enjoyment of the 
present life shall lose eternal life; and conversely, he that holds 
his present life at little worth, and who is ready to lay it down 
for the cause of Christ will obtain eternal life thereby. 

Strong-fixed is the love of life in the human heart. As 
the great bard expresses it: 


“Ὡς Ὁ, our lives’ sweetness! 
That we the pain of death would hourly die 
Rather than die at once!”’ 


The fault lies not in the strong love of life, but in the fact 
that we set our misguided hearts on the few years of this life’s 
fitful fever, and neglect an eternity of true life. But if faith 
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could once make the other as real as this sensible warm motion 
that we now possess, then we would readily transfer our deeper 
love from this wretched existence to the fullness of eternal life. 
There is no incentive to action stronger than the love of life, 
and this love of life often stands in the way of a good deed 
which has a dangerous consequence. Wherefore the Lord 
would make his followers fearless in the great cause of right by 
displacing the wrong love of life in the minds of his followers, 
and substituting therefor the love of that great life for which 
our present troubled existence is but an imperfect preparatory 
stage. 

In two ways does eternal life transcend our present exist- 
ence. First, eternal life is perfect happiness, unmixed with 
any pain or trouble; and, secondly, eternal life is without end. 
In the present life, even if we should obtain some limited and 
imperfect happiness, it is marred by the thought that in a few 
brief years, at most, we must leave it all. Wherefore he is 
the wise man who uses this life only as a means of possessing 
as much as possible of the eternal life with God. 

The next sentence of Christ manifests how great is the 
dignity of an Apostle. The Lord Jesus had his mission from 
his eternal Father; and he commissioned his Apostles to go 
forth and preach and work in his name; and he declares to all 
men that the honor paid to them he considers as paid to him- 
self, and to his Father who sent him. Men were instructed 
thus to see Christ in his representatives. 

In founding the organization of the Church, Christ gave 
some to be Apostles; and some, Prophets; and some, Evange- 
lists: and some Pastors, and Teachers. Now Jesus provided 
these with no worldly possessions; but he invested them with 
a sacredness of person, and he proclaimed to the world that any 
benefits done to them would be the same as though done to 
himself. 

The sense of the forty-first verse of Matthew seems to be 
that whosoever extends hospitality or any act of kindness to a 
prophet, or to an apostle, or to any righteous follower of Christ 
for the specific reason of such a one’s religious office or char- 
acter, shall thereby be reckoned as a partaker of the merits 
which the righteous man thus befriended has with God, 
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and thus in a certain degree is taken into the class of the 
befriended one. There is an element of word-playing in the 
sentence, and its purpose is to declare how pleasing is to God 
an act of love done to one of God’s faithful followers, and the 
exceeding great reward of such act. When one does such 
merciful act to a follower of Christ for the reason that he is a 
follower of Christ, the act is as though done to Christ himself, 
and is therefore most meritorious. The gifts of God are of 
such nature that the portion that each man receives is not 
lessened by the greater number partaking thereof. In the 
Kingdom of Heaven the happiness of every one is heightened 
by what the others receive. 

Finally, Christ proceeds to a climax, and declares that 
any one who should give a cup of cold water to one of his 
little ones should not lose his reward. 

In Eastern lands the heat is intense, and water is often 
scarce; so that to give a cup of cold water to a traveller was 
esteemed a kind act of hospitality. Of course, the giving of 
a cup of water was not attended with any expense or trouble; 
it might be called the least act of hospitality; but the occa- 
sions would be frequent in which such kindness could be 
bestowed. 

We have next to determine whom the Lord designates by 
‘‘these little ones.’’ Knabenbauer believes that Christ means 
thereby his Apostles who are called Christ’s ‘‘little flock’’ in 
Luke XII. 22. But it seems more reasonable to believe that 
Christ designates by the terms ‘‘these little ones,’’ those of 
his followers who in the estimation of man were reputed as the 
least of mankind. That is to say, a cup of water given to the 
poorest beggar in the name of Christ would not go without its 
reward. To do an office of charity unto a man is always good; 
but that same deed acquires an additional goodness and merit 
if performed to one for the love of Christ, of whom the man is 
a disciple. In such case great is the reward of the least office 
done to the least disciple. 

Mark and Luke record that the Apostles went forth ani- 
mated by the spirit of Jesus’ words, and equipped with divine 
power; and they preached, and cast out devils, and healed the 
sick. 


» 
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Mark records that the Apostles ‘‘anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them.’’ Maldonatus, and Mariana 
assert that this anointing with oil was the administration of 
Extreme Unction. 

But the common opinion rightly maintains that there is in 
this action of the Apostles only an adumbration of the Sacra- 
ment. Indeed the Council of Trent plainly implies as much; 
for it says that the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 15 adum- 
brated (insinuatum) in the Gospel of Mark, and promulgated 
by James the Apostle. —Conc. Trid. Sess. XTV; Cap. lL. Where, 
fore we believe that as the Lord made use of spittle and clay 
in some of his cures, so the Apostles made use of the anointing 
of oil to work these cures which were wrought not by the 
natural efficacy of the oil, but by the power of God. We 
believe, at the same time, that this anointing was a_fore- 
shadowing of the great Sacrament of Extreme Unction, which 
later St. James delivered to the Church. 

It is plain to see that this unction was not the Sacrament; 
for the Apostles were not priests; the faithful were not yet 
baptized; and the effect of this anointing was the sure cure 
of bodily ills; and we know that no Sacrament primarily 1s 
intended for the benefit of the body. 
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In the third verse of Matthew the term Φιλίππου is 


omitted by D, and by the Vulgate, but all the other authorities 


are unanimous for its presence. 


In Verse nine, B and D have 


λυπηθείς, and this is favored by Tischendorf, Westcott, and 
Hort. The other codices have ἐλυπήθη διὰ δὲ τούς, κτλ. 
In Verse twelve the reading πτῶμα is found in ~ bee 
and 1,; and this is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, and 


Hort. The other authorities have σώμα: 
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\*, B, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort support the reading 
αὐτόν: other authorities favor αὐτό. 

In the fourteenth verse of Mark, B and D have ἔλεγον: the 
other authorities have ἔλεγεν. In the sixteenth verse ἠγέρθη 
without any addition stands in §&, B, L, A, 33, 102; and this 
reading is followed by the Coptic, the Jerusalem Syriac, and 
recently by the Revised Edition of the protestant Bible. The 
reading ἠγέρθη ἐκ νεκρῶν is found in A, Ὁ, II, et al., and this 
reading is followed by the Vulgate, Gothic, Peshitto Syriac, 
Philoxenian Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. In 
Verse twenty we find reper, which is endorsed by Tischendorf, 
Westcott, and Hort. ‘Esote is found in A, C, D, A, II, and 
in the versions. In Verse twenty-two the reading θυγατρὸς 
avTov occurs in &, B, D, L, A and 238: this reading is 
endorsed by Westcott and Hort. But it is certain that for 
αὐτοῦ we should read αὐτῆς, for this daughter was not begotten 
of Herodias by Antipas, but by her husband Philip. In Verse 
twenty-four aitnowpat is found in &, B, A, C, D, G, L and A: 
other authorities have αἰτήσομαι. 

In the eighth verse of Luke προφήτης τις is found &, B, 
C, L, X, Z, et al., other authorities have προφήτης εἷς. 

The fame of Jesus at this time had spread through Galilee ; 
for within that province he had wrought many miracles. 
Reports of his wonderful works are brought to Herod Antipas 
the Tetrarch, and that ruler is straightway troubled in mind 
on account of his blood-guiltiness in having slain John the 
Baptist. Mark is inaccurate in calling this man a king. His 
father had been a king; but the Romans took away from his 
successors the title, and made them tetrarchs. Mark uses the 
term king in a general sense to denote a ruler. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling the three synoptists 
in their accounts of Herod’s reflections concerning the fame of 
Jesus. According to Luke some of Herod’s counsellors declare 
that the great worker of miracles 1n Galilee is John the Baptist 
risen from the dead; others, that he is Eliah; others that he is 
one of the old prophets; while Herod himself is perplexed in 
mind, and can not determine who he is. But, according to 
Matthew and Mark, Herod himself positively states that John 
the Baptist is risen from the dead. 
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There is no disagreement here; but the synoptists relate 
different stages of the thoughts of Herod’s mind. It seems 
that the affair must have progressed in this manner. Herod 
and his courtiers hear of the great Prophet of Galilee, and 
immediately Herod is filled with terror from his consciousness 
of guilt. The expression of his perplexity and doubt is recorded 
by Luke. Herod takes council with his advisers; and their 
various opinions are recorded by Mark and Luke. But 
Herod is filled with a great fear, and gives expression to his 
fear in declaring that John the Baptist has arisen. His 
statement is not a clear certain declaration of a known truth; 
but an expression of what he greatly fears. He therefore 
endeavors, as Luke says, to see Jesus, to be certified whether 
or not he be John the Baptist; but Jesus knowing the un- 
worthiness of Herod’s motives, withdrew from him, and went 
out into a desert place. 

It may seem at first thought surprising that it is only at 
this point in the life of Jesus that Herod heard of his fame. 
But we must know that this Herod was a sensual man, who 
cared little for anything that did not affect his personal pleas- 
ure. He most probably had heard something of a prophet 
who was operating in Galilee, but he had cared nothing for 
the report. The most of Jesus’ miracles had been among 
the common people, and Herod took small interest in the 
people. The reason why he takes heed of the fame of Jesus 
now is the fact that he is haunted by the remembrance of his 
most foul murder of a man of whose sanctity he was well 
aware. 

In the ninth verse of the present text of Matthew Herod 
is called king. As we explained above regarding the text of 
Mark, this is a loose general application of any ruler. 

After the Baptist’s fearless denunciation, Herod threw 
John into prison. Moved by Herodias, Herod would have 
slain John outright, but he feared the people. It was only 
the instigation of Herodias that set Herod against John. 
Herod himself, as Mark assures us, heard John gladly, even 
after his imprisonment. Hearing him, he was convinced 
that John was a righteous man; and hearing John, Herod 
was much perplexed over his own life of crime and shame. 
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Moreover, Herod feared that the people would rise up 
in sedition, if he slew John, and that he might be accused at 
Rome. It is probable that this latter consideration was far 
more potent with Herod than the voice of conscience. 

But Herodias watched her chance to take off the man 
who had dared to denounce her adulterous union. 

On a certain birthday festivity, while Herod was ban- 
queting with his lords, military tribunes, and chief men, 
Salome the daughter of Herodias came into the banquet 
hall, and danced before the guests. This act was an evidence 
that the girl wished to honor greatly the day, and it pleased 
Herod. It moved his lust, now inflamed by wine; for the 
dance on such occasions was of the most lascivious kind. 
It appealed to his vanity; for the dancing girl had excited 
the admiration of his guests. Moved by these low carnal 
motives, and inflamed by wine and lust, he bids the damsel 
ask anything, even though it be the half of his kingdom. 

This was a sort of idiom among Oriental people to express 
a willingness to grant any request. Ahasuerus used the same 
expression to Esther. 

Herod confirms his promise by an oath. Both the offer 
and the oath were unreasonable and wicked. <A king binds 
himself by oath to give any request to a dancing girl. Reason 
had been displaced in the ruler by wine and lust. The dancer 
withdraws and consults her mother. Behold now the power 
of a woman’s hate. This daughter could have obtained at 
that moment any request in the power of Herod to give. 
It was a propitious moment to advance herself in power and 
possessions; but that woman prefers to slake her thirst for 
revenge in the blood of John the Baptist than to have the 
half of a kingdom. Truly it is said in Ecclesiasticus X XV. 23: 


‘‘And there is no anger above the anger of a woman.’’ And 
again: ΑἹ] malice is small in comparison to the malice of 
a woman. ’’—lIbid. 26. 


St. Mark is careful to note that the daughter came back 
in haste, after having received the instructions of her mother. 
The daughter’s line of action was entirely regulated by the 
counsel of her mother. The haste signifies that Herodias 
is afraid that Herod may change his mind, or that something 
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may occur to frustrate her bloodthirsty design. She knows 
that Herod is acting under the influence of motives which 
cannot endure. In the heat of wine and sensuality Herod 
will consider that his honor wiil be compromised before his 
guests if he grant not the infamous demand. This Herodias 
well knows. Unless the deed be done quickly, Herod may 
repent of his rash promise. And so the damsel comes quickly, 
and before all the guests, demands that the head of John the 
Baptist be given her in a dish. 

Such monstrous cruelty has no parallel in_ history. 
Wicked women have desired the death of those they hated, 
and have compassed their deaths; but what woman ever asked 
that the head of her victim might be brought to her as a viand 
upon a plate? 

And now Herod is sorely distressed in mind. His 
knowledge of John’s holy life, and his fear of the people were 
both strong against the deed. But he had taken an oath to 
give the damsel whatever she asked; and the eyes of all his 
guests were upon him; and shame prompted him to maintain 
his promise. Of course, no man would be bound to keep such 
a wicked oath; but it was not the fear of God that made his 
oath sacred, but human respect, that otherwise he would be 
shamed before all the guests. What a disgrace to humanity 
that in that whole assembly there was not found a man to 
stand up, and plead with the tetrarch to spare the life of an 
innocent and holy man, who was to be slain to gratify the 
whim of a dancing girl! 

And Herod, though exceedingly sorry, gave command- 
ment to one of his guards to go and behead John in his prison, 
and bring his head to the damsel. The deed was done; 
the head was brought and given to the daughter, who gave it 
to her mother. And the disciples came and buried the body 
of their master. History has not even preserved the memory 
of his tomb; and though there are many legends in tradition, 
nothing certain is known thereof. The beheading was done 
without any process of law; and it was done secretly, to avoid 
a popular uprising against it. Thus ended the glorious life 
of the Precursor of Jesus Christ. Sublime was the office 
entrusted to John, and sublimely did he fulfill it. He spent 
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his life in spreading the knowledge of righteousness among 
men; he died in the defense of right. What a consolation 
it is to know that there is a realm where the false 
judgments of the world are reversed! where virtue triumphs 
and receives her just reward! In Herod’s day, men who 
judge according to the world’s views might have said that 
the Baptist had failed, and that Herodias had triumphed. 
To-day John is a saint in Heaven; his memory is honored 
among men; throughout the whole earth men look up to him, 
and ask his intercession with God; while the memory of 
Herod and his wicked paramour is accursed; and men pro- 
nounce their names with horror and execration. Thus it 
is ever with right and wrong. Wrong may prevail for a time: 
it often does here on earth, but its success is measured by 
years and must end. But truth, though crushed to earth, shall 
rise again; she is immortal; she must finally prevail; and her 
victory shall endure forever. 

The existence of the eternal life of the elect in Heaven 
explains why God allows his saints to suffer the unjust op- 
pressor’s wrong here on earth. John the Baptist was one 
of the most faithful of all God’s chosen ones. He is a hero 
among saints. He is to be struck down, because he defended 
the cause of right against an incestuous ruler. Even among 
the demons of hell we could scarce conceive a more horrid 
plot than that concocted and carried out by Herodias. The 
order of death is given by the besotted adulterer; the mur- 
derers hasten to the prison; they murder the man of God, 
and carry his head to the monster Herodias. No angel of 
God appears to defend the righteous man; God allows wicked- 
ness to have its course. It is like that day when the Son of 
God was dragged to Calvary and crucified, and his enemies 
challenged God to put forth his power in Jesus’ defense. 
And God was silent, and allowed to the power of darkness 
its hour. It is all explained by the great truth of eternity. 
God is patient and longsuffering because he is eternal; and 
as he has prepared eternal happiness for his elect, he may 
well allow them to endure the purifying sufferings of this 
life. And with this great hope should we meet sorrow which 
comes to our lot here on earth. Leave it to God to determine 
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how he wishes us to serve him. What we receive here is not 
the measure of God’s love. Temporal things are hardly worth 
the asking. We should rather ask for faith for that is the 
basis of all our spiritual life. We should ask for God’s grace, 
and his love, for these are eternal, and by them we achieve 
those results which are the sole possession which we. shall 
carry out of this life. 
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21. Οἱ δὲ ἐσθίοντες ἦσαν ἄνδρες 
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30. And the Apostles gather 
themselves together unto Jesus; 
and they told him all things 
whatsoever they had done, and 
whatsoever they had taught. 


ai. And be: -satth unite 
tne: Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and 
rest a while. For there were 
many coming and going, and 
they had no leisure so much 
as tO eat. 
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πόσια ἐν τῷ χλωρῷ χόρτῳ 
40. Καὶ ἀνέπεσαν πρασιαὶ πρα- 


cial, κατὰ ἑκατὸν χαὶ χατὰ πεντή- 


Ἀοντα. 
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re. “NOW ‘when τ ΠΡ τ 
it, he withdrew from thence in 
a boat, to a desert place apart: 
and when the multitudes heard 
thereof, they followed him on 
foot the 


from cities. 


14. And he came forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and he 
had compassion on them, and 
healed their sick. 


rs. And when even. Was 
come, the disciples came to 
him, saying: The place 15 
desert, and the time is already 
past; send the multitudes 
away, that they may go into 
the villages, and buy them- 
selves food. 

16. But Jesus said unto 
them: They have no need to 


go away; give ye them to eat. 
17. And they say unto him: 
We have here but five loaves, 
and two fishes. 
x6. And he 


them hither to me. 


said: sring 


19. And he commanded the 
multitudes to sit down on the 
grass; and he took the five 
loaves, and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed, and brake 
the loaves to the disciples, and 


and gave 
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34. And he came forth and 
saw a great multitude, and he 
had compassion on them, be- 
cause they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd: and he be- 
gan to teach them many things. 

35. And when the day was 
now far spent, his disciples 
The 
place is desert, and the day 16 
far 


came unto him, and said: 


spent: 
that 
they may go into the country 


36. Send them away, 
and villages round about, and 


buy themselves somewhat to 
eat. 
ae, But he 


said unto them: 


answered and 


Give ye them 


to eat. And they say unto 
him: Shall we go and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of 


bread, and give them to eat? 


38: And he saith τὰ 


them: How many loaves have 
ye? Go and see. And when 
they knew, they say: Five, 
and two fishes. 

39. And he commanded 


them that all should sit down 
by companies upon the green 
grass. 

4o.. And they ‘sat. down an 
ranks, by hundreds, and by 
fifties. 
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the disciples gave to the multi- 
tudes. 


oo. nd they did all: eat, 
and were filled: and they took 
up that which remained over 
of the broken pieces, twelve 
baskets full. 

gr ame they that did ent 
were about five thousand men, 
beside women and children. 
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41. And he took the five 
loaves and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, ~He 
blessed, and brake the loaves; 
and he gave to the disciples to 
set before them; and the two 
fishes he divided among them 
all. 

1. Ad They 
and were filled. 

45. And. they took aa 
broken pieces, twelve basket- 
fuls, and also of the fishes. 

44. And they that ate the 
loaves were five thousand men. 
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3. “Avarbev ὃ 
᾽᾿Ιησοῦς καὶ éxet 
μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ. 

4. "Hy δὲ: ἐγγὺς τὸ πασχα, ἡ 
ἑορτὴ τῶν 
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5. ᾿ΕἙπάρας οὖν τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς 


ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς xat θεασάμενος ὅτι πολὺς 
ὄχλος ἔρχεται πρὸς αὐτόν, λέγει 


πρὸς Φίλιππον: [Πόθεν ἀγοράσωμεν 


ἄρτους, ἵνα φάγωσιν οὗτοι; 


6. Τοῦτο 
” ὧν ὡς 
αὐτὸς γὰρ der τὶ ἔμελλεν 


δὲ ἔλεγεν ποτὸν 
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θηταῖς παραθεῖναι τῷ 
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ὄχλῳ. 


ἔφαγον, καὶ 


σθησαν πάντες, χαὶ ἤρθη τὸ περισ- 
σεῦσαν αὐτοῖς χλασμάτων, κόφινοι 
δωϑεχά. 


1o. And the Apostles, when 
they were returned, declared 
unto him what things they had 
done. And he took them, and 
withdrew apart to a city called 
Bethsaida. 

τς But the multitudes per- 
ceiving it followed him: and 
he welcomed them, and spoke 
to them of the kingdom of 
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13. ΦΣυγήγαγον αὖν, χαὶ évé- 
μισαν δώδεχα χοφίνους χλασμάτων 
πέντε ἄρτων τῶν χριθίνων, 
ἃ ἐπερίσσευσαν τοῖς βεδρωχόσι 

1. After these things Jesus 
went away to the other side of 
the sea of Galilee, which is 
the sea of Tiberias. 


2. And ἃ preat miultiiide 
followed him, because they be- 
held the signs which he did on 
them that were sick. 
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God, and them that had need 
of healing be healed. 

ie ond the day bean to 
wear away; and the twelve 
came, and said unto him: Send 
the multitude away, that they 
may go into the villages and 
country round about, and lodge, 
and get victuals: for we are 
Pere. im. a desert place. 


£3; but. he said unto theni: 
(ave ye them to cat: And 
they said: We have no more 
than five loaves and two fishes; 
except we should go and buy 
food for all this people. 


Ph or. they” were about 
five thousand men. And he 
said unto his disciples: Make 


them sit down in companies, 
about fifty each. 

is, mod they: did so, and 
made them all sit down. 

16. And he took the five 
loaves and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed them, and broke; and 
gave to the disciples to set be- 
fore the multitude. 
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3. And Jesus went up into 
the mountain, and there he sat 
with his disciples. 

4. Now the passover, the 
feast of the Jews, was at hand. 

5. Jesus therefore lifting 
up his eyes, and seeing that a 
great multitude cometh unto 
him, saith unto Philip: Whence 
are we to buy bread, that these 
may eat? 

G. ehh ee eee ee 
prove him: for he himself 
knew what he would do. 

7. Emp answered | ta 
Two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them, 
that. every one may: takes 
little. 

δι. (δ᾽, 8 8 815... ise: 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, 
saith unto him: 

o. There 1s, a lad here, wie 
hath five barley loaves, and 
two fishes: but what are these 
among so many? 


to. Jesus said: Make the 
people sit down. Now there 
was much grass in the place. 
So ithe “amen sat dew, 2 
number about five thousand. 


11. Jesus therefore took the 
loaves; and having given 
thanks, he distributed to them 
that were set down; likewise 
also of the fishes as much as 
they would. 
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ry smd hey cid eau, and 12. And when they were 
were all filled: and there was filled, he saith unto his dis- 
taken up that which remained ciples: Gather up the broken 
over to them of broken pieces, pieces which remain over, that 
twelve baskets. nothing be lost. 

13. So they gathered them 
up, and filled twelve baskets 
with broken pieces from the 
five barley loaves, which re- 
mained over unto them that 
had eaten. 


In Verse thirteen of the text of Matthew &, L, Z, et al., 
have πεζοί, which reading is followed by the Vulgate. Other 
authorities have πεζῇ. In Verse fifteen, &, C, Z, Origen, 
Tischendorf and the Coptic version insert οὖν after ἀπόλυσον. 

In the thirty-third verse of the text of Mark avuTous 1S 
placed as the object of ἐπέγνωσαν in δὲ, A εν 
et al. This reading is followed by the Coptic, Syriac, and 
Ethiopian versions, and by Tierhendort, Ἐπ αν 
ἘΠ al., have αὐτόν. Band C, and the Vulgate omit the object. 
At the end of the same verse the clause καὶ συνῆλθον πρὸς αὐτόν 
is found in A, IT, JI, and several other codices. In Verse 
thirty-nine ἀνακλῖναι is the reading of A. BDL Tt aa 
Origen and Tischendorf. &, B*, G, and Westcott and Hort have 
ἀνακλιθῆναι. In the forty-third verse A, D, il and mane 
other uncial codices have kodivwv “πλήρει: SN, B, Τὸ and A, 
have κοφίνων πληρώματα. 

In the tenth verse of Luke xX", B, L, X, Z, the Bohairic 
and Coptic versions, and Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort 
support the reading which we give in the text πόλιν καλουμένην. 
Other authorities have τόπον ἔρημον πόλεως κτὰ. The codex 
N has the singular reading ‘‘near Tiberias. ’’ This is evidently 
an interpolation. 

In the second member of the fourteenth verse, &, B, ὦ, 
D, L, R, Z, Origen, Westcott and Hort, and the Sahidic version 
have ὡσεὶ ἀνα. 

It is quite probable that the preaching and miracle- 
working of the twelve Apostles on their first mission aroused 
Herod to the importance of the great religious movement in 
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Galilee, and he therefore determined to see the great Prophet. 
Knowing Herod’s designs, as soon as the disciples returned, 
Jesus invited them to go over the sea to Galilee into a desert 
place to rest. The Apostles had labored much and so many 
had claimed their attention that they had not the time to 
take food. 

ot. Luke tells us that the place whither Jesus and the 
Apostles withdrew was Bethsaida. It is evident that this 
can not be the Bethsaida near Capharnaum, since John posi- 
tively asserts that Jesus and the twelve crossed the lake. 
Moreover Mark, relates that, after the event here recorded, 
they crossed the lake back to Bethsaida. 

Weiss has declared that the designation of the place is an 
error in Luke. 

The identification of the site of Bethsaida is one of the 
most difficult questions of Palestinography. It is designated 
by John as the native village of Peter, Andrew and Philip, 
and as these were Galileans, at least one Bethsaida must 
have been in Galilee. 

Josephus tells us that Philip the Tetrarch advanced the 
village Bethsaida at the Lake of Gennesaret, to the dignity 
of a city, and called it Julias, the same name with Caesar’s 
daughter.—Antiq. XVIII. II.1. In the “Wars of the Jews,” 
III. X. 7, Josephus declares that Julias was on the river 
Jordan near its mouth; and ibidem II. IX. 1, he states that 
Julias was in Lower Gaulanitis. Hence we understand that 
Bethsaida-Julias was a city situated on the Oriental side of 
the Jordan, where it empties into Lake Gennesaret, in the ter- 
ritory of Gaulanitis. Lightfoot, Seetzen, Kiepert, Socin, 
and Schumacher believe that there is but one Bethsaida. 
Their greatest argument is that, if there were two, the Evan- 
gelists would have added some distinctive appellation to 
distinguish them in speaking of them. But this argument 
is weak; for John, XII. 21, does explicitly mention the Beth- 
saida of Galilee, and Galilee never extended beyond the Jordan 
into Gaulanitis. G. A. Smith [Geog. of Holy Land] argues 
for one Bethsaida. To meet the argument that Bethsaida 
must be in Galilee, he declares that Galilee ran right around 
the lake, and included most of the level coast on the east. 
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This statement is unsupported by proofs. All authorities 
are concordant im assigning as the easter “—boundames ot 
Galilee the waters of Merom [Lake Huleh], the river Jordan, 
and the Sea of Galilee. It is true that Josepha. τὰ 
Judas of Gamala now as a Gaulonite [Antiq. XVIII. I. Ὁ] 
and again as a Galilean XVIIL. I. 6; but yet Josephus in ‘‘ Wars 
of the Jews,’ XX. 6, clearly distinguishes Gamala of Gaul- 
anitis from Galilee. Moreover Philip the tetrarch would 
not fortify a city which was situate in Galilee in Herod Antipas’ 
jurisdiction. 

Hence we beheve with Munk, Robinson, Stanley, Tristam, 
Victor Guerin, Reland, Quaresimus and Riehm that Julias 
was on the Oriental bank of the mouth of the Jordan; that 
it was distinct from Bethsaida of Galilee, which was on the 
west shore on the Lake of Gennesaret, near to Capharnaum. 

It seems also that an incontestable proof for the existence 
of Bethsaida on the western bank of the Lake of Gennesaret 
can be drawn from the four Gospels. Certain it 1s that the 
Lord was in the country round about Capharnaum, when 
the Apostles returned from their first mission; certain it 15 
according to St. John that they crossed the lake to arrive at a 
place of retirement: certain it is, according to Mark, Luke, 
and John, that, after this first multiplication of the loaves, 
Jesus and the twelve crossed the lake, and came, according 
to Mark, to Bethsaida; according to Matthew, to Gennesaret ; 
according to John, to Capharnaum. The only reasonable 
explanation of this is that the land of Gennesaret was the 
general name of the land bordering on the lake on the west 
coast, and that Capharnaum and Bethsaida were close together 
in that same land. 

Seetzen, Smith, Robinson and others have identified Julias 
on the eastern side of the lake with et-Thell, a large village 
about a mile and a half north of Gennesaret, and about three 
quarters of a mile east of the upper Jordan. Josephus some- 
times declares that Bethsaida was on the Jordan, and again he 
locates it on the lake. It must have been therefore on the 
Jordan close to the point where it empties into the Sea of 
Galilee. The only evidence in favor of et-Thell is the extensive 
ruins found there; but it seems too far removed from the lake. 
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The very name Bethsaida, house of fish, indicates a city close 
to the lake. Hence Ms’aidieh or Umm S’atdieh has been 
proposed as a more probable site. Ms’aidieh could easily be 
derived from Bethsaida. It is close to the northeastern 
shore of the lake at the edge of the fertile plain el-Batiheh. 
The most probable site of Bethsaida on the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee is Tabighah. See A Diary of My Life in the 
Holy Land. 

Since the existence of Bethsaida-Julias, on the north- 
eastern shore of the lake is so well proven, the statement of 
Luke, IX. 10, isexplained. They disembarked near this city, 
and then withdrew into a desert place back of the city. 

It is somewhat singular that after the feeding of the multi- 
tudes, Mark, VI. 45, declares that Jesus sent his disciples across 
the sea to Bethsaida. As the existence of the two Bethsaidas 
is proven, such a coincidence is possible. But we must know 
also that the original text of Mark will suffer another con- 
struction. The Greek text is, εἰς τὸ πέραν πρὸς βηθσαιδάν. 
This could be rendered ‘‘to the other side opposite to Beth- 
saida,’’ In fact many of the codices of the old Latin Version 
have a Bethsaida. Therefore, though some of the details are 
obscure, there is no ground to charge the Evangelists with 
inaccuracy. 

We are informed by Matthew, and especially by Mark, 
that, when the people heard that Jesus and his disciples were 
about to withdraw to a desert place, a great multitude from the 
various cities set out for the place whither they knew Jesus to 
be going. The multitude went on foot, and arrived at the 
place before the arrival of the Lord and his Apostles. Hence 
we must contemplate such a voyage across the lake, that the 
land journey between the two termini would not be largely in 
excess of the voyage by sea. Now the northern shore of the 
Lake of Tiberias is of such contour that they who go by the 
land from the neighborhood of Capharnaum around the north- 
ern shore of the Lake of Gennesaret, to the hilly country lying 
at its northeastern angle, would have but little more distance 
to go than they who go by water. Those who journey on foot 
would have to cross the upper Jordan; but we know that it is 
fordable in many points. Wherefore it seems that Jesus and 


the twelve directed their course in direction northeast across 
the Lake of Gennesaret to the hilly country on its northeastern 
shore. The people saw their departure, and set out in a vast 
multitude on foot for the other side of the lake. As the vast 
throngs moved onward in great haste, they received large 
accessions from all the villages bordering on the northern shore 
of the lake, until the number of the multitude was about five 
thousand besides women and children. 

The expression of Mark, “‘they ran there together on foot 
from all the cities, and outwent them,’ indicates that the 
crowds journeyed with great haste. The reason of the haste 15 
obvious. The report had circulated among the people, that 
the Christ was about to withdraw from the people into a desert 
place, and they feared that, if Jesus and his Apostles first 
reached land, they would hide themselves in some part of the 
desert. The multitudes therefore made haste, and succeeded 
in reaching the other side, before those in the boat came to land. 

After a period of preaching and working so active that 
time was not afforded for the taking of food, Jesus invited his 
Apostles to come into a secluded place for some rest and time 
for reflection. The apostolic body therefore set out across the 
lake for that purpose, and the thirteenth verse of Matthew 
simply expresses this design, and the setting out to accomplish 
it. 

When Jesus comes forth out of the boat on the north- 
eastern shore of the lake he finds the multitudes awaiting him. 
This following of the people was a certain degree of faith; 
crude and imperfect, but still it was a beginning. Our Lord 
was pleased with the act of the multitudes, and being filled 
with compassion of them, he withdrew up into the mountain, 
and the multitudes followed him. There Jesus taught them, 
Jesus invited the Apostles to rest, but he rested not. He 
recognized his Father's work in the multitudes who followed 
him, and he taught them and healed their sick. 

It is good, even in the midst of apostolic work, to with- 
draw from the active work, and give some time to recollection. 

The perfect life is balanced by active work and quiet 
recollection. In our days too many persuade themselves that 
they absolve their consciences by attention to official duties, 
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and they altogether neglect the development of the interior 
spiritual life in their souls. The consequence is that they 
become dry and unspiritual, and hold little communion with 
their divine Master. In the hearts of such men there reigns a 
sort of lonely desolation; they give all their time to routine 
work, and are seldom found alone before the Blessed Sacrament 
communing with their Master. 

The action of Jesus, therefore on this occasion was an 
example for all of us. But the people, in their zeal to hear 
Jesus, invade his quiet. As he nears the land, he sees a vast 
multitude awaiting him; and going forth out of the ship, 
he ascends with his Apostles a slight elevation of land, and 
sits down with his twelve. The multitude immediately sur- 
round him: ‘‘And raising his eyes he saw the great multitude 
coming to him from all sides.” 

The time is designated by St. John: ‘‘The Passover, 
the feast of the Jews, was at hand.” This designation of 
time may have been given to explain why so many people 
were assembled; they may have been assembling to go down 
to the temple at Jerusalem. 

With this pasch the last year of Jesus’ life on earth opens; 
it will close with that great passover, when Jesus will be 
offered on the cross. The events of this last year occupy 
more than half of the Gospels. Much of the preceding events 
had been preparatory; but in this last year Jesus finished 
his work. 

Though the people were importunate and unreasonable 
in thus intruding at a time when Jesus and his band were 
seeking a needed rest, yet we see that the Master receives the 
people with benignity. He teaches them and heals their 
sick. 

There is here also a lesson for the servants of the great 
Master. Many times the people will invade the priest’s 
quiet, and trouble him with unreasonable and importunate 
demands. Many times, when the priest is fatigued and hungry, 
the people will make demands on his time. If the servant 
wishes to imitate the Master, he must put down his own 
feelings, stifle the irritability that comes on so readily at such 
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a time, and he must with benignity and patience counsel 
the people, instruct them, and aid them in every way in his 
power. 

St. Mark tells us that Jesus taught the people many 
things: both Matthew and Luke speak of many cures of the 
sick. While Jesus preaches and heals many, the day passes, 
and evening is now drawing on, when the Apostles draw near 
to Jesus, and advise him that the day is declining, and that 
they are in a desert place, where the multitudes can not 
procure food. They conjecture that the Master had been so 
occupied with teaching and healing that he had not adverted 
to the lateness of the hour and the need of food. They ask 
therefore that Jesus dismiss the people, that they may go 
into the nearest villages, and buy food. 

It seems quite probable that Philip first came to Jesus, 
and on the part of the Apostles, made known the condition 
of things. Jesus makes trial of his faith: ‘‘Whence are we 
to buy bread, that these may eat?”’ 

It is not necessary to tell Christians of our day that 
Christ ‘‘himself knew what he would do.”’ But John wrote 
in an age when the character of Christ was new to the world; 
and the Evangelist inserts this line, lest men might think 
from the question addressed to Philip that Jesus was puzzled 
by the issue. 

It is evident that the Apostles had been discussing the 
aftair of bread for the multitude, and had made estimates 
on the quantity of bread needed. Philip promptly answers 
that two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for 
the multitudes, that every man might have a little. Had 
Philip been endowed with the faith that he afterwards had, 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost, he would have responded: 
“With thee, O Lord, is all power; thine is the universe and the 
fullness thereof. Why question we of bread? If it be thy 
will that these shall eat, speak the word, and they shall be 
filled, ’’ 

Philip's interview left the issue undecided, and now the 
other members of the apostolic body come up, and ask Jesus 
to dismiss the multitudes. Jesus answers: ‘‘The people 
have no need to go away; give ye them to eat.”’ 
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Here again he tests their faith. The time came after- 
wards that every man of that body would have straightway 
responded: ‘“‘Lord, if thou willest, we will command the 
people to sit down, and we will give them food; for thy power 
Gan do all things, ’’ 

We may well note here the difference between the con- 
duct of the Apostles in this event and the Blessed Virgin’s 
conduct on a similar occasion at Cana. She did not raise 
the question of the difficulty of the thing; but with a calm, 
sweet trust revealed the need; and then, even when men 
who know not the hidden ways of faith might think that she 
was repulsed, she bade all prepare for the miracle. But the 
Apostles were not equal to Mary in faith and love. After the 
created humanity of Jesus Christ, Mary his Mother stands 
alone among angels and men, the most perfect of all God’s 
creatures. 

The Apostles make answer to Jesus: ‘‘We can not feed 
these multitudes here, unless we go into the villages and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of bread.” They said this, not 
in the sense that they proposed a possible way out of the 
difficulty: they well knew that the specified sum of money 
was not possessed by them collectively. But their meaning 
is to represent to the Lord how impossible the thing is. The 
piece of money here called a penny was a coin in value equiv- 
alent to the price of a day’s labor; and the Apostles, who had 
just been commanded to possess no gold or silver or bronze 
in their wallets could not have been possessed of such a sum. 

There is therefore a tinge of irony in the answer of the 
Apostles. They are surprised that Jesus has asked them to 
do a naturally impossible thing. No thought seems to have 
entered their minds to appeal to the power of the Master to 
supply the need of food. 

Jesus asks them: ‘‘How many loaves have ye? go and 
see.’’ It is not reasonable to suppose that the Apostles 
canvassed the entire multitude, seeking if any had bread. 
Familiarity with the customs of the East, and a preceding 
observation had taught them that the people were unprovided 
with food. 
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The question of Jesus was not directed to ascertain what 
provisions the Apostles had in actual possession, but what 
they were able to procure by ordinary means. Andrew 
now makes known to Jesus that a lad is present having five 
barley loaves and two roasted fishes. 

Jansenius believes that Andrew there spoke of the food 
which the Apostles had brought with them; and he believes 
that the term παιδάριον is applied to one of the Apostles. 

This seems highly improbable. First, if these loaves 
and fishes were food which the Apostles had provided for 
themselves, they would not be spoken of as belonging to a 
certain one; and secondly, it is incongruous that Andrew 
should speak of one of his fellow Apostles as a “‘lad.”’ 

Wherefore we believe that Andrew had observed a certain 
boy carrying these articles, and that he thereby knew that 
this small portion of food was available. 

We can not determine for what definite purpose the boy 
brought the bread and fishes thither. He may have followed 
the throngs in the hope of selling them; he may have destined 
them for his own food. 

Jesus speaks of this bread and the fishes as already in the 
possession of the Apostles; for he knew that their resources 
were sufficient to procure that quantity of food, or perhaps he 
knew that the food was freely offered to the Apostles. In 
fact, it may have’ been that some one had sent by this boy 
the offering of this bread and fishes to the Lord and his 
Apostles. It was not a delicate species of food. The coarse 
barley loaf was the food of the poor; but Jesus Christ was 
poor, and led the life of the poor, in the midst of the poor 
people. 

The vast multitude was assembled in a large plain wherein 
was much grass, affording a pleasant place to sit. Jesus 
orders his Apostles to make the people sit down on the grass 
in groups ranging from fifty to one hundred in every group. 
The people know not the reason for this; but it is the command 
of Jesus and they obey. Not all of them have divine faith, 
but they are all filled with awe of Jesus, having seen his 
wonderful works. 
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The reason that the people are arranged in groups is 
that they may be the more easily served with food. It was 
not a mere mouthful that they were to receive, which they 
might eat standing, but a full meal. 

Mark states that the groups were of hundreds and of 
fifties respectively; while Luke records that the Lord’s com- 
mandment had been to arrange the people ‘‘in companies, 
about fifty each.” There is no contradiction here. The 
Lord’s words did. not impose a command to number heads. 
and place exactly fifty in each company. The intent of the 
Lord was to arrange the people in convenient groups, so that 
the Apostles could readily pass among them distributing 
the bread and fishes. The Apostles made known to the people 
the Lord’s wishes; and in obeying, they divided up in groups 
which sometimes numbered a hundred. 

The Lord does this to avoid confusion, and also that no 
man may be passed by without food. The Lord is a great 
lover of order, and that vast multitude could not, in an orderly 
manner be fed, without being divided into companies, as 
Jesus gave commandment to do. 

Jesus now orders the bread and the fishes to be brought 
to him; and lifting up his eyes to Heaven, he blessed them, 
and broke them, and gave them to his disciples to set before 
the people. The blessing of the food was an ordinary pro- 
cedure of our Lord, when about to partake of food. It was 
an act of thanksgiving to God for the daily bread of the body. 
But in this particular case, it showed men that the power 
which wrought the multiplication of that substance was 
Christ’s in virtue of his Divinity by which he was equal to the 
Father Almighty. The Apostles took up some of the pieces 
and gave them to the people; they continued to pass around 
through the companies and serve them with the bread and 
fish, till every man had eaten, and was filled. 

The miracle was wrought in such manner that the mirac- 
ulous effect became evident to all, while the mode of the 
act was hidden. The five loaves were broken in pieces, and 
thus also the two fishes, and the pieces were distributed, and 
in some way, during the distribution, they were imperceptibly 
multiplied. 
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This multiplication of loaves and fishes took place in 
the same way in which the barrel of meal and the cruse of oil 
of the widow of Zarephath did not fail until the day that the 
Lord sent rain upon the earth.—l. [III.] Kings, NVII. 14-10. 

Men seek to know how the substance of the bread was 
increased; whether by creation or conversion of some other 
created thing. We hold such investigation to be profitless; 
for we can not know it here. Let men tell how the grass 
grows; how the food that we eat produces vital energy; how 
the thinking, reasoning soul gradually exercises its high 
functions in the child that comes forth from the womb; how 
the soul can exist separated from the body; how the body, 
which is constantly changing, and which finally is resolved 
to dust, and mingled with the common dust of earth, still 
preserves its identity, and will be again united to the soul, — 
let men explain these things before they vex their souls 
with trying to explain the mode of God’s operation in extra- 
ordinary mysteries. 

But there was something in those men that is not in the 
grave; there is a part of us all that belongs to eternity. And 
the feeding of the multitude in the desert is but a type of the 
manner in which Jesus feeds the souls of men. And how little 
we appreciate this food? How remiss and careless are our 
efforts to have it? We make great efforts to have the things 
that serve that little part of us that in a few years will rot in 
the grave; and we give little or no thought to the things that 
are necessary to that nobler part of us that shall outlive the 
great globe itself. Our ambition is directed to promote the 
pleasure and the glory of a thing which is destined to be the 
food of worms; and we often forget altogether the interests of 
that part of us which is destined to live eternal life in the king- 
dom of God. In this is man’s folly, and that folly is well-nigh 
universal. 

If a friend, for whom we had done all things in our power, 
should continually undervalue, despise, and reject our gifts, we 
should, after a time, turn from the ungrateful man in disgust. 
And Christ receives worse ingratitude from many who call 
themselves his followers. Man should awake to the proper 
realization that he belongs to eternity; that he is here in a 
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and that he has no right to set his heart to have 


anything permanent here, or rest in anything here; his sole 
duty here is to fit himself by proper discipline to possess the 


fullness of life with Christ. 
MATT. XIV. 22-36. 
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TAotoy, xat προάγειν. εἰς τὸ περᾶν 
πρὸς Βηθσαϊδάν, ἕως αὐτὸς ἀπο) 


Pig 
() 
os 


τὸν ὄχλον. 
46. Kat 


47. Kat γενομένης, GY 


vy μέσῳ τῆς θαλάσσης, 


48. Καὶ ἰδὼν αὐτοὺς βαᾶσανι- 
Coptvous ἐν τῷ ἐλαύνειν, ᾿ς yao 6 
ἄνεμος ἐναντίος αὐτοῖς, περὶ τετάρ- 
τὴν φυλαχὴν τῆς νυχτὸς ἔρχεται 


πρὸς αὐτοὺς, 
θαλάσσης, χαὶ 
αὐτούς. 

49. Οἱ δὲ ἰδόντες αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τῆς 
θαλάσσης é. 


~ > ~ 
περιπατῶν ext τῆς 
ἤθελεν παρελθεῖν 


Ξ: eae 
TECLITATOUYTE, εοοςῶν 


" , if 7 \ rSpeeS ρὲ 
OTL φαντασμα ἐστίν, και ἀνεχραςαν. 


, A 9 A ™> 
50. IIdvteg γὰρ aitoy δὸν, 
nat ἐταράχθησαν. Ὃ δὲ εὐθὺς ἐλά- 
(αι εταραχυησαν. CE SOV ge. one 
λησεν wet αὐτῶν, rat λέγει αὐτοῖς: 
Θαρσεῖτε, ἐγώ εἶμι, μὴ φοβεῖσθε 
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ye ap teal See ga ede 4s 
Peoctt, Suse “a8, 


ay. δος; 8.6 


πες τὴν. χεῖρα, ἐπελάθετο αὐτοῦ 
ee Reve αὐσῶῷν (λιγοπιστθ aie 


αναδάντων. αὐτῶν ic 


τὸ; πλοῖον, ἐγοπασεν. ἃ ἄνεμος, 

33. Ut de ὃν τῷ ZAI Rocce 
hUvgcaY αὐτῷ, λέγοντες: Αληθῶς 
εὐ Τίδεξ εἴ, 


34. “Kal διαπεράσαντες, ἤλυθον 


‘ . Ὑ , 
ἐπὶ τὴν γὴν εἰς Levysacés. 
ἢ i v 
a ω ᾿ 
ἀεὶ Kal ἐπκιγγόντες αὐτὸν ai 
” U , 
ἄνορες τοῦ τόπου ἐχείνου, ἄπεστει- 


36. Καὶ παρεχάλουν 
(ya νον ZYWYTAL TOU 
TOU ULATION αὐτοῦ, καὶ ὅσοι ἥψαντο, 


διεσώθησαν. 


22. And __ straightway he 
the disciples to 
enter into the boat, and to go 
before him unto the other side, 
till he should send the 


tudes 


constrained 


multi- 
away. 
#3. And after he had sent 
the multitudes away, he went 
up into the mountain apart to 
pray: and when even was 


come, he was there alone. 


Matt. XIV. 22—36 


MARK. \ [45-50 


aa ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
si. Bal ἄνθη cote αὐτοὺς ef 
: ; 
κὸ πλοῖον, “al éxomager ὁ Gyeuae: 
; 


συνηχαν. Ent TOG 


Gk Fy αὐτῶν ἡ 


CUtiny Ee 
ay Pe hy eee ca 
KOLOU, €0UUC ἐπιγνόντες αὐτὸν, 


“ὥραν 


es. καὶ ἤρξαντο πὶ Toe 
χραδάττοις τοὺς χακῶς ἔχοντας mee 


56. Kat ὅπου ἂν ἐἰσεποθεῦ τὸ 
εἷς κωμας, ἢ εἰς πόλεις, ἡ εἰς ay cous, 
ἐν ταῖς ἀγοραῖος ἐτίθεσαν τοῦς ace. 


youvtae, καὶ τὰ 


αὐτοῦ, σώζοντα. 

45. And straightway he 
constrained his. disciples to 
enter into the boat, and to go 
before him unto the other side 
to Bethsaida, while he himself 


sendeth the multitude away. 


46. And after he had taken 
leave of them, he departed into 
the mountain to pray. 
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24. But the boat was now 


mabe . midst’ of the) sea, 

distressed by the waves; for 

the wind was contrary. 
aoe. in the - fourth 


watch of the night he came 
unto them, walking upon the 
sea 

26. And when the disciples 
saw him walking on the sea, 
they were troubled, saying: 
It is an apparition; and they 
cried out for fear. 

27. But straightway Jesus 
spoke unto them, saying: Be 
of good cheer; it is I; be not 
afraid. 

28. And Peter answered 
i ἀη sand: .. Lord, if 1 be 
thou, bid me come unto thee 
upon the waters. 

ao. Ad | he. Said: Come: 
And Peter went down from the 
boat, and walked upon the 
waters, and came to Jesus. 

30. But when he saw the 
wind, he was afraid; and be- 
ginning to sink, he cried out, 
saying: Lord, save me. 

31. And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth his hand, and 
took hold of him, and saith 
unto him: O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt? 

32. And when they were 
Sone, up mio thé boat, the 
wind ceased. 


° 
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47. And when even was 
eonie, the boat was in: othe 


midst of the sea, and he alone 
on the land. 

48. And seeing them dis- 
tressed in rowing, for the wind 
was contrary unto them, about 
the fourth watch of the night 
he cometh unto them, walking © 
on the sea; and he would 
have passed by them: 

49. But they, when they 
saw him walking on the sea, 
supposed that it was an appa- 
rition, and cried out: 

50. For they all saw him, 
and were troubled. But he 
straightway spoke with them, 
and saith unto them: Be of 
good cheer: it 50 11 ber qe 
afraid. 


51. And he went up unto 
them into the boat; and the 
wind ceased: and they were 
sore amazed in themselves; 
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s3, Ana they that: wee 
the boat worshipped him, say- 
me: Of a truth thou art the 
Son of God. 

34. And when they had 
crossed over, they came to the 
land, unto Gennesaret. 


sc, And when the men Οἱ 
that place knew him, they sent 
into all that 
about, and brought unto him 


all that were sick: 


region round 


36. And they besought him 
that they touch 
the border of his garment: and 
as many as touched were made 
whole. 


might only 


Joun VI. 14—21 


m2. “Por. they.” md 1] 
not concerning the loaves, but 
their heart was hardened. 


53. And when. die, hac 
crossed over, they came to the 
land unto Gennesaret, and 
moored to the shore. 

sa. And when: they Wem 


come out of the boat, straight- 
way the people knew him. 


55. And ran round about 
that whole region, and began 
their beds 
sick, ‘where 


to carry about on 
that 
they heard he was. 

56. «And 
entered, into villages, or into 


those were 


wheresoever he 


cities, or into the country, they 
laid the in the market- 
places, and besought him that 
they might touch if it were 
but the border of his garment: 


sick 


and as many as touched him 
were made whole. 


JOHN VI. 14-21. 


14. When therefore the 
people saw the sign which he 
did, they said: This is of a 
truth the prophet that cometh 
into the world. 

15. Jesus therefore perceiv- 
ing that they were about to 
come and take him by force, 
to make him king, withdrew 
again into the mountain him- 
self alone. 

a And <when. -evecing 
came, his disciples went down 
unto the sea; 


14. Οἱ οὖν ἄνθρωποι ἰδόντες 
4. re, VUEWTOL ἰοὐντες 
tT . : , 
EAEYOY τὶ OUTOG 

‘ 
6. xpoeytys ὁ 


. ‘ , 
{§ τὸν λοσμον. 


ἘΞ 
a 
@ 
oO 
Ji 
ao 


Sf ~ "ἡ ‘ 
rs. Iyeote οὖν ὺ 
fi ς 
» ” A hd ae 
λουσιν ἔῤχεσθαι, nat ἀρπα.-ει 
, γ΄ ὅτ 5 , 
(va ποιήσωσιν ὥασίλεα, ἀνεχώρησεν 


, 


i 
“ ᾿ A , 
ς τὸ O60G AUTOS ἀν δε. 


16. ‘Qs 32 obia éveveto 
a ΔῈ Ἔ Ἂ: ὩΣ os 3 δὴ 
ἐέξησαν οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ ext 
λασσαν. 
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'7. Aud they entered’ 11t0 τῆ. Kot gubavcec et 
a boat, and were going over the joyovto xéoav τῆς Oadasons at 
sea unto Capharnaum. And it Kaoaovaotu, xal cxotia on éve- 
was now dark, and Jesus had γόνει, χαὶ οὕπω, ποὺς αὐτοὺς ἐλὴς 
not yet come to them. λύθει ὁ “Insods. 

18. And the sea was rising 18, “H te OdAasca, dvéuou 
by reason of a great wind that μεγάλου πνέοντος, διεγείρετο. 
blew. 

tg. When therefore they το. ᾿Εληλαχότ 
had rowed about five and δίους εἰχοσύπεντε. ἢ τοιαχκοντα, Oe- 
twenty or thirty furlongs, they woodcw τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν περιπατοῦντα 
behold Jesus walking on the éxt τῆς Oardsons, x 
sea, and drawing nigh unto the πλοίου γινόμενον, % 
boat: and they were afraid. 


ς οὖν Qe" στ. 


- ὦ 


A ~ 
VVUG Gog 


20. But he saith unto them: 20. Ὁ δὲ. λέγει adtotc: “Evo 
It is I; be not afraid. εἰμι, μὴ φοβεῖσθε. 
21. They were willing 21. Ἤθελον οὖν λαβεῖν αὐτὸν 


therefore to receive him into εἰς τὸ πλοίου," xat edféws éyvévero 
the boat: and straightway the τὸ xAoiov 2 
boat was at the land whither 


they were going. 


γῆς εἰς ἣν UTH yoy. 


In the twenty-second verse of the text of Matthew, though 
B omits the article τὸ before πλοῖον, nearly allthe other author- 
ities have it. In the twenty-fourth verse the clause, σταδίους 
πολλούς ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς ἀπεῖχεν, is not found in many uncial 
codices. It is adopted by the Peshitto, Syriac, Cureton’s 
Syriac, the Armenian and Coptic versions. Tischendorf 
rejects it. In Verse twenty-nine, we accept the reading καὶ 
"θεν on the authority of B, C*, Cureton’s Syriac, the Arme- 
nian version, Chrysostom, and Tischendorf. The other author- 
ities have ¢A@ety, In Verse thirty toyupdv is found after 
dvewov in B’, C, D, et al. It is rejected by &, B*, 33, the 
Coptic version, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In 
Verse thirty-three many codices read ἐλθόντες προσεκύνησαν, 
which reading is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac and Armenian 
versions; δὲ and B omit the ἐλθόντες, and this is endorsed by 
the Coptic and Ethiopian versions, and by Tischendorf, West- 
cott and Hort. In the thirty-fourth verse many codices have 
εἰς τὴν γῆν Vevvncaper. The reading ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν εἰς Γεννησαρέτ 
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is found in &, B, and D, and is approved by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. 

In the forty-eighth verse of the text of Mark, though the 
τ authorities have Maw, FFG, OU, ΓΑ ei 
eldev, In Verse forty-nine, the infinitive elvac is used after 
@dvracpa in A, D, X, T, Ul, et al. In Verse fity-one, the 
reading lav é« mepicood has the authority of A, X, VP, HU, 
et al., and of Tischendorf. Most of the codices of the Vulgate 
follow this reading. ἸῺΝ B, L, 4, and 102 Aday stands alone; 
and this reading is supported by the Peshitto, and Ethiopian 
versions, and by Westcott and Hort. At the end of Verse 
fifty-two we find the clause «ai eOavyatoy in A, D, X, IT, 
{ et al. This is followed by the Armenian and Ethiopian 
and Syriac versions. In the last member of Verse fifty-two 
mv yap appears in A, D, M*, X, 1 ll, et al. This is followed 
by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armeman and Ethiopian. versions. 
"AXX’ Ww is the reading of &, B, C, A, 28, 33, and of Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott and Hort. In Verse fifty-three εἰς Tevynoaper 
is supported by the authority ΓΝ, B, C, 4, 28, 33, and 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort: .A, D, N, A, 1; 1, et a. 
have ἦλθον ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν Τεννησαρέτ, This reading is followed 
by the Vulgate, Syriac, and Ethiopian versions. The Coptic 
and Armenian versions omit the τὴν γῆν; At the end of 
Verse fifty-four, A, Ὁ, and A add of ἄνδρες τοῦ τόπου ἐκείνου. 
This is followed by the Syriac and Armenian versions. 

Night was drawing on when the multitudes had finished 
eating the loaves and the fishes. The vast multitude knew 
whence they had been fed, and they acknowledge that the 
author of the wondrous miracle is the great Prophet for whom 
Israel had long waited. 

But they had heard that the great Prophet should be a 
king, that he should sit on the throne of David, and that his 
kingdom should be glorious and without end. They were not 
spiritual men; the ordinary man of the world 15 never a spirit- 
ual man. It is only by a mighty effort to rise above nature 
that we climb up to the plane of a spiritual man. The men 
who make up the rank and file of humanity do not make this 
effort, and do not live on this plane. 
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These men therefore began to formulate a design to 
proclaim Jesus the king of the Jews. Jesus became aware of 
their intentions; and he therefore immediately constrained his 
Apostles to re-embark, and to make for the opposite shore. The 
Apostles obey, and then Jesus dismisses the people, and with- 
draws into the mountain, where he had at first sat while he 
taught the multitudes. 

The force of the πάλιν, again, used by St. John implies 
that, during the feeding of the multitude and the re-embarka- 
tion of the Apostles, Jesus had come down close to the shore 
of the lake. When he had dismissed the multitude, he with- 
drew again up into the mountain alone. Jesus had no difficulty 
in dismissing the multitude; for there was in him that majesty 
of presence that when he would be obeyed, an unseen power 
moved the hearts of men to do his commands. 

Jesus went into the seclusion of the mountain to get away 
from all society of men, that he might commune with Heaven 
in conditions most favorable to prayer. He needed not this 
for himself, but he did it for us, to teach us the way of per- 
fection. 

We see also in the present event a striking example of the 
humility of Jesus. He flees from honors and praise with the 
eagerness with which we run away from humiliations and 
trials. When they sought him to crucify him, he went to meet 
them, and offered himself to them; when they seek him to make 
him king, he flees away into the mountain alone. He was 
their King, but not in the sense in which they conceived it. 
He was their King, and he is our King, and the King of the 
universe, in that higher, better sense that only spiritual men 
can appreciate. These men sought to make Jesus a King in 
a worldly sense; let us seek to make him our King in the true 
sense. Let us make him our King in the sense that St. Ber- 
nard in ecstatic love cried out: ‘‘I have found the heart of 
a King, of a Brother, of a loving Friend Jesus.” Let us make 
him our King in the sense that we believe in him with all our 
soul, and that we love him with all our soul. Let us make 
him our King in the sense that all we do in thought, word, and 
deed is for Jesus Christ. Perhaps in the past, pleasure or 
gain has been our king. Let it be so no longer. Let us not 
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waste the great possibilities of life on the dross of this world. 
It is only the love of Jesus Christ and his service which make 
Mm great to live. 

The Apostles began their voyage across the lake at night- 
fall. Though there was no storm lke to that which they had 
encountered in going over to the land of the Gerasenes, never- 
theless there was a contrary wind, so that the boat was tossed 
about by the waves, and small headway was made towards 
the point towards which their course was directed. Such 
conditions continued until the fourth watch of the night, 
and at that time they had made only twenty-five or thirty 
stadia ofthe voyage. The stadium was originally the distance 
between the terminal pillars of the stadium at Olympia, which 
consisted of six hundred feet. It was afterwards adopted 
by the Romans as a measure of distance. 

The fourth watch of the night began at three o’clock after 
midnight, and lasted until six in the morning; hence we can 


Ὁ 


well imagine the difhiculty of the vovage, when the Apostles 
were only able to row about three miles over the course in that 
time. 

This storm was also a type of harder storms that awaited 
the Apostles in their apostohie life. The Lord Jesus allows 
them to be butfeted by the waves during the greater portion of 
the night, to test their faith, and to show them that though he 
was not with them in bodily presence, yet his power was with 
them. 

At the fourth watch the Apostles see Jesus coming towards 
them walking upon the sea. They saw by his course that he 
would pass by them; they thought it was an apparition, and 
they cried out in terror. At their cry, Jesus speaks to them 
words of tenderness and encouragement: “ Be ye of good cheer: 
it is I; be ye not afraid 

By walking upon the waves, Jesus shows himself to be 
Lord of the elements, the Lord of nature. It must have made 
a deep impression on the minds of the Apostles to see their 
Master there in the midst of the storm and the night walking 
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upon the waves. 
In showing forth that he would have passed them by, if 
they had not called to him, the Lord Jesus shows us the neces- 
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sity of petition in our distresses. He is always within hearing 
of our cries; but he may pass us by, if our faith move us not 
to cry to him in our need. 

Peter now shows forth that impulsiveness of character and 
ardor of faith which always distinguished him. The Lord was 
within sound of a human voice, and Peter cries out: “ Lord, if 
it be thou, bid me come to thee upon the waters.” And Jesus 
answered: ‘“‘Come.” At that one word, Peter descended 
from the boat, “and walked upon the waters, and came to 
Jesus.”” 

This event shows the greatness of Peter’s faith. In 
expressing his request in hypothetical form, he does not indj- 
cate any doubt. It is simply a form of speech to express a wish 
to come to Jesus. Not one in the boat doubted that it was 
Jesus upon the sea, after he had spoken to them. There was 
that in his words that convinced them that it was he. 

But Peter’s faith was more than a mere belief in the 
presence there of Jesus: it was a belief in his character, in his 
power. At Jesus’ sole word Peter committed himself to the 
mercy of the waves where no human power could save him. 
It was not a mere experiment, a mere trial: men do not make 
such experiments at the peril of their lives. It was faith, and 
this faith was so strong that Peter walked upon the waters, 
and came close to Jesus. 

We have before declared that we approve the reading, 
‘and came to Jesus.”’ It is supported by excellent authority, 
and is in harmony with the context. We know that, at the 
time that Peter began to sink, he was so near that Jesus put 
forth his hand, and sustained him. Now the fact that Peter 
had gone forth from the boat, and walked to a point so close to 
Jesus, justifies the expression, “and came to Jesus.”” We 
believe that the reading of the other codices arose from the 
consideration that Peter did not perfectly succeed in what he 
attempted to do before he began to sink. But the fact that 
he came so close to Jesus justifies the reading which we defend. 

As Peter progressed upon the waters, it is natural to 
suppose that his faith grew stronger. But now Jesus would 
perfect his faith still more, and therefore he submits it to a 
severer test. By the permission of Jesus, the wind now in- 
creased in violence, the waves grew more furious, and Peter 


‘ 
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feared, and at this juncture the Lord Jesus permitted him to 
sink: whereupon Peter cried out: ‘“‘Lord, save me.” And 
Jesus stretched forth his hand, and took hold of him and saith 
unto him: Ὁ thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 
And Jesus and Peter went up into the boat, and the wind 
ceased, “and straightway the boat was at the land whither 
they were going.” 

The whole passage concerning Peter’s walking upon the 
waters to come to Jesus is omitted by Mark, and the reason 1s 
evident. Though Peter wavered a little in faith at the last 
moment, nevertheless the whole event was an indication of 
ereater faith than that displaved by the cther Apostles. By 
faith he went forth cut of the boat upon stormy waves, wherein 
no man could live by natural power; by faith he actually 
walked upon these waves; and his fear, even in the supreme 
test, moved him to seek rescue from Jesus. 

Now Mark derived his data largely from the oral preaching 
of Peter; and the Apostle in humility omitted this episode. 

Bv allowing Peter partially to sink, the Lord Jesus forcibly 
teaches Peter on whose power to rely in the storms that should 
come upon him as the prince of the Apostles. No man can fail 
who is doing Jesus Christ’s work. He may not achieve that at 
which he aims, but he can not fail by the force of outside 
eauses. If sucha one fail, it must be by a defection in himself, 
by ecasing to do Christ’s work; and, of course, for such failures 
the Master is not responsible. 

St. Peter's walking on the waves illustrates our life of 
faith. When Jesus bade St. Peter come to him upon the 
waves, St. Peter believed, and the eftect of his faith was the 
fact that he walked upon the waters. Jesus Christ also 
bids us to core to him over the stormy sea of life. By faith 
we go forth to come to him, and if we believe as we should 
believe, and make our lives conform to our faith there is no 
storm that can submerge us. Christ may allow our faith 
to be tested; he may allow the waves to rage in wild tumult; 
he may allow the angry winds to buffet us, and afflict us; 
but they can not destroy us. When our conscience assures 
us that we are following the Lord, we may be careless of all 
things that are against us. But our conscience must be 
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honest. Some hoodwink their consciences, and persuade 
themselves that that is right which their misguided wills 
desire. Selfish interests prevent them from an honest scrutiny 
of their lives. It becomes second nature in them to scant 
the rights of justice and right in favor of themselves. They 
have become so used to their false standards that they, in 
a measure, adopt them as true: they deceive themselves. 
They are responsible for the deception, for it is the outcome 
of falsehood and of the excessive service of this world. 

No man has greater motives of happiness even in this world 
than the true follower of Christ. He may have nothing of 
this world’s goods, but he knows that he has eternal treasures 
in Heaven. His life may be beset by storms: but he knows 
that the Master is near, and the Master will not let the storms 
of life destroy him. That hand that saved St. Peter on 
Gennesaret’s waves is ready to save every one that cries 
to the Lord for help. The storm may for a time shut out 
the light of Heaven; it may seem to us, as it seemed to St. 
Peter, that we are perishing; but if we have faith, we can not 
perish. God’s power is infinite, and God’s power is pledged 
to save every man who trusts in God. Our faith in God and 
in all God has taught should be absolute, without any reser- 
vation ; it should be a total giving of ourselves to God, without 
any questioning of God’s ways and judgments. We should 
be content with the dim seeing that God grants us here, and 
wait for the day of the full manifestation. That disposition 
of mind which continually draws back at the mysterious, 
and falters, and halts, and wonders, and questions, is fatal 
to faith. The travelers who go to sea in ships lie down to 
sleep at night in the storm and feel a sense of security because 
they know that one who knows the sea is on the bridge, and 
capable men are at all the posts. And yet these men can fail, 
and often have failed. In following Christ our Captain is 
omniscient and almighty: The winds, and the sea, and all 
things obey him. Why therefore do we fear? or why do 
we complain of our lot in life? Our present life has only one 
purpose, to prepare us for Heaven, and God alone knows 
how to dispose our lives for that great end. What matters 
it therefore whether it be by sunshine or storm, by peace 
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or by war, by prosperity or by adversity that God makes 
us fit for our true country which is Heaven? Jesus gently 
chided St. Peter for his lack of faith. Jesus had told St. 
Peter to come to him, and by that invitation became pledged 
to protect him. And so it is with us: no obstacle can prevent 
us from coming to Jesus, if we faithfully direct our lives to 
him. To lose hope in the face of any possible danger is an 
insult to our divine Leader. 

St. Mark tells us that on account of the hardness of 
their hearts, the Apostles had not realized the full significance 
of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes. They were 
often slow to believe; and Jesus was often obliged to chide 
them for weakness in faith. But when Jesus came into the 
boat that night, they believed in him, and worshipped him, 
saying: ‘Of a truth, thou art the Son of God.”’ This was 
the grand object of all the miracles of Christ, to bring the 
world to a confession of that truth, on which the Christian 
religion is founded. All creeds that do not begin with that 
confession and end with it are spurious. 

The place at which they landed is called both by Matthew 
and by Mark Gennesaret. This name designates that region 
which slopes down to the Lake of Gennesaret on the west 
and northwest. It was a beautiful and fertile region, and 
had within its confines the cities Capharnaum, Corozain, 
Magdala, Tiberias, and Bethsaida. And when the men of 
that region heard that Jesus was in their land, they brought 
to him their sick, wherever he chanced to be. And even those 
who touched the hem of his garment were healed. They 
placed the sick in the market places and the streets, and 
besought Jesus that he might allow the hem of his garment 
to touch them, and this touch was sufficient, and Jesus 
healed them all. This touch of the hem of Jesus’ garment is 
to be understood in the same manner as that touch which 
healed the woman having the issue of blood.—Luke VIII. 44. 

With what avidity these people seek the temporal benefit 
of health from Jesus? It belonged to this present order 
of things: it was sensible. But that same people turned 
away from Jesus, when he taught them the truths of his 
kingdom. It is the everlasting error that ruins the life of 
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man. 
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There is no error more fatal to man’s proper life. 


Man is ever prone to prize this world, and to neglect eternal 
life; and he gives his life to a world that can only give him 
in return a grave in which his body shall rot. 
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22. On the morrow the 
multitude which stood on the 
other side of the sea saw that 
oer was. no . other © boat 
there, save one, and that Jesus 
entered not with his disciples 


mito “the boat, but that his 
disciples went away alone; 
23. Howbeit there came 


boats from Tiberias nigh unto 
the place where they ate the 
bread after the Lord had given 
thanks: 

24. When the multitude 
therefore saw that Jesus was 
not there, neither his disciples, 
they themselves got into the 
boats, and came to Caphar- 
naum, seeking Jesus. 

25. And when they found 
him on the other side of the 
sea, they said unto him: Rabbi, 
when camest thou hither? 

26. Jesus answered them 
and said: Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Ye seek me, not be- 
cause ye saw signs, but because 
ye ate of the loaves, and were 
filled. 


27. Work not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for the 
meat which abideth unto 
eternal life, which the Son of 
man shall give unto you: for 
him the Father, even God, hath 
sealed. 
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ὅτι πλοιάριον ἄλλο οὐχ TY 
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ἔχει. ¢ 
μὴ ἕν, καὶ ὅτι οὐ συνεισῆλθεν τοῖς 


μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ ὁ ᾿Ϊησοῦς, εἰς τὸ 


πλοῖον, ἀλλὰ μόνοι οἱ μαθηταὶ a= 
τοῦ ἀπῆλθον, 
23. ἼΑλλα ἦλθεν πλοῖα ἐχ τῆς 


TiSeotk30c gvvbe tod téxou oxo! 
(SECLATOS EYYUS τοῦ vOTOYU ποὺ 
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θηταὶ αὐτοῦ, ἀνέδησαν αὐτοὶ εἰς τὰ 


πλοιάρια, χαὶ ἦλθον εἰς K ἀφαρνα- 
οὐμ, ζητοῦντες τὸν ᾿Γησοῦν. 

25. Kat εὑρόντες αὐτὸν πέρᾶν 
τῆς θαλάσσης, εἶπον αὐτῷ: Patét, 
πότε ὧδε γέγονας; 
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said _ therefore 
What must we do, 
may work the works 


28. They 
unto him: 
that we 
ot isod? 

2g. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: 
ot God, that ve believe in him 
whom he hath sent. 


This is the work 


30. They said ‘therefore 
unto him: What then doest 
thou for a sign, that we may 
see, and believe thee? What 


workest thou ? 


31. Our fathers ate the 
manna in the wilderness; as it 
is written: He gave them 


bread out of Heaven to eat. 
therefore — said 
Verily, 
Moses 


32. Jesus 


unto them: verily, J 


πᾶν UNLO. you: gave 
you not bread out of Heaven; 
but my Father giveth you the 
true out of H 

33. For the bread 
is that which cometh down out 


of Heaven, and giveth life unto 


bread -aven., 


of God 


the world. 
34. They said _ therefore 
unto him: Lord, evermore 


give us this bread. 

35. Jesus said unto them: 
I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall not hunger, 


and he that believeth in me 
shall never thirst. 
36. But I. said unto you 


that ye have seen me, and yet 
believe not. 

ay. All that which the 
Father giveth me shall come 
unto me; and him that cometh 
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to me I will in no wise cast 


out. 


an) Or 1. ai Gone down 
from Heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him 
that sent me. 


39. And this is the will of 
him that sent me, that of all 
that which he hath given me 
ΕΠ -lose nothing, but 
should raise it up at the last 
day. 

40. For this is the will of 
my Father, that every one that 
beholdeth the Son, and believ- 
eth in him, should have eternal 
life; and I will raise him up 
at the last day. 

41. The Jews _ therefore 
murmured concerning him, be- 
cause he said: I am the bread 


which came down out of 
Heaven. 
oe eG they said; Is not 


this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we 
know? how doth he now say: 
I am come down out of Heaven? 


43. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: Murmur not among 
yourselves. 


44. No man can come to 
me, except the Father who 
Sent me draw him: and I will 
raise him up in the last day. 


as. it is written im the 
Prophets: And they shall all 
be taught of God. Every one 
that hath heard from the 
Father, and hath learned, com- 
eth unto me. 
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οὐρανοῦ, οὐχ ἵνα ποιῶ τὸ θέλημα 
, \ “ 


τοῦ 


χέν μοι, μὴ ἅπο 
9 i 


7. α 
ἀγαστήσω αὐτὸ τῇ ἐσχάτῃ 


ἃ , . ἢ τ 
40. ‘Todto γάρ ἐστιν τὸ θέλημα 
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τὸν Υἱὸν, χαὶ πιστεύων εἰς αὐτὸν, 
ἔχῃ ζωὴν αἰώνιον, χαὶ ἀναστήσω 
᾿ ~ , e , 
αὐτὸν ἐγὼ τῇ ἐσχάτῃ ἡμέρᾳ 
41. “Eyéyyutov odv of 1. 
ἣν ον Ἄ - 8 ι ᾽ 
Catot περὶ αὐτοῦ, ott elxev: “Evo 
etut 6 ἀδτὸς 6 χαναθὰς éx TOD τοὺ» 
; \ 
ρανοῦ. 
42. Kat χάνουν; Οὐ  obtde 


μεῖς οἴδαμεν τὸν πατέρα χαὶ τὴν 
UNTEOR; TOS νῦν λεγεῖ, ὅτε x TOU 
οὐρανοῦ natacésyna; 

43. “Anexotiy Ἰησοῦς xat 
εἶπεν αὐτοῖς: Μὴ γογγύζετε μετὰ 


λ 
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44. Οὐδεῖς δύναται ἐλθεῖν ποὺς 
, 
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45. Ἔστο γεγραυ μενον év tots 


, Ὸ ” is 
ποοφήταϊς: Kat ἔσονται “πάντες 
διδαχτοὶ (Θεοῦ, [lao 6 ἀκούσας 
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46. Not that any man hath 40, Οὔ Ge sy Worcs τῷ 
seen the Father, save he who ῦ : 
is from God, he hath seen the οὗτος iucaxev chy Ilacéeg. 
Father. 

ἀπ Verly,. verily,” 1 eae 47: ἀμὴν ἀμὴν eee ὁ 


Εν τίς, πὸ ἢ Ὁ eee 2. 


unto you: He that believeth Ὁ τοῦτεύων ἔχοι Lwty zidviov. 
hath eternal life. 


In Verse twenty-six of the text of John μὲ is omitted by 
SN. A, by the Sinaitic Syriac, and by Tischendorf. In Verse 
thirty-nine Πατρός is added by T, A, A, Π et αἱ. This reading 
is followed by the Vulgate, Armenian and Ethiopian versions, 
and by Cyril and Augustine. In the last clause of Verse 
thirty-nine αὐτόν is found in E, G, H, §S, V, Cok A et aL oe 
the fortieth Verse τοῦ πέμψαντός we is omitted after 
tov Ilazpos pou in δ B, C, D, L, T and U: it is rejected 
by the Sahidic, C yptic, Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian ver- 
sions, and by many of the Fathers. In Verse forty-seven 
εἰς ἐμέ is Omitted by &, B, C and T. 

The multitude that had been fed with the five loaves and 
two fishes passed the night in the region round about where 
the miracle had been performed. They saw that there was 
only one boat there on that evening, and that the disciples 
entered into that boat, and put out for the other side, leaving 
Jesus on the site of the miracle. The people therefore believed 
that Jesus was still in the region where they had eaten the 
bread; and when morning dawned, they sought him. In the 
meantime, ships come over from Capharnaum, and as they 
knew that Jesus dwelt much at Capharnaum, they take pas- 
sage in these ships, and go over to Capharnaum, and there 
they find him; and they, in the native simplicity of Syrians, 
ask him how he was come thither. 

Their surprise was well founded; for a miracle of which 
they knew nothing had been wrought. The wonderment 
of the people impressed the Apostles; for their minds were 
filled with the marvelous events, of the preceding night, and 
this astonishment of the people was in itself a corroboration 
of the veracity of the miracle, and it is recorded for that pur- 
pose by St. John. 
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To understand the simple question addressed to Jesus by 
the multitude, one must have travelled in Syria, and must 
have observed the simple, childish ways of the people. 

Jesus answers not the question; for its answer would 
involve the explanation of an event that he did not wish to 
be made public at that time. But he takes occasion of their 
seeking him to address to them a call to the supernatural order. 

There is a slight difficulty in the twenty-sixth verse, 
wherein Jesus declares that the multitude follow him not on 
account of his miracles, but because they ate of the loaves, 
and were filled. Now in the second verse of the same chapter, 
the Evangelist explicitly affirms that this same great multitude 
followed Jesus, because they saw the signs which he did. 
There is no contradiction here, if we look into the deeper signi- 
fication of Jesus’ words. The people were always willing to 
follow Jesus while he healed their sick, and wrought other 
miracles. Had he done naught but this, he would never have 
encountered the opposition of the Jews. But the people failed 
to see in these miracles the real object for which they were 
performed. Miracles in the life of Jesus were only a means to 
an end, a means to prove his divine character, and his mission, 
and to draw men to have faith in him. The immediate phys- 
ical effect of the miracles only affected a limited number of 
beings, but the faith in Jesus was to be the life of the world. 
Now Jesus says in effect that it was not the signs, considered 
as proofs of his Divinity, that drew the people, but only the 
signs in the beneficent effect that they had on man’s present 
life. They would eat the bread in the desert, and bring their 
sick to be healed; but they turned away from the bread of life, 
and rejected the cure of their souls. As Cardinal Wiseman 
remarks: “This discourse opened amidst the wonder, the 
admiration, the reverence of the multitudes: it closed with the 
scotis and persecution of the Jews, the desertion of the disciples, 
and the vacillating perplexity of his chosen twelve.”’ And this 
effect followed, because the people did not grasp the proper 
aim and significance of the miracles. 

It was a method of teaching employed by our Saviour to 
take occasion from some work in the natural order to illustrate 
some truth in the supernatural order which bore to the natural 
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entity some metaphorical resemblance. Thus conversing with 
the Samaritan woman at the well, he takes occasion to discourse 
of the eternal fount of divine grace. So in the present case, 
from the feeding of the multitudes Jesus proceeds to the higher 
order of being, to the world of the soul, and speaks of the food 
by which the soul lives. The bread which the multitude ate 
in the desert on the eastern shore of Lake Gennesaret was the 
food that perisheth. The multitudes readily accepted this 
from Jesus. In every age of the world man is ready to give 
his thought and his labor for that bread. Now Jesus tells man 
in the twenty-seventh verse that there is something better and 
more lasting that should be the object of man’s aspirations and 
his toil, There is something eternal, adapted to the high 
nature of man’s soul, and to the acquisition of this, Jesus 
exhorts his hearers. 

Expositors differ widely in determining the exact entity 
meant by the “meat which abideth unto eternal life.”” Wise- 
man believes that there is thereby signified the doctrines of 
Jesus; Patrizi believes that it is faith in Jesus Christ; Corluy 
sees therein the Holy Eucharist; Augustine asserted that it 
signified Christ; Maldonatus enlarges the concept, and includes 
therein all things that pertain to eternal life. The true sense 
seems to be that ‘the meat that abideth unto eternal life” is 
the new creation of supernatural lifein man. This will include 
Christ intellectually apprehended by faith; it will include 
divine grace, as the necessary force by which that life is main- 
tained: it will include faith in all the truths of the Christian 
religion, as the bond binding man to the source of supernatural 
life: and it will include love and hope, which are infused into 
the soul as necessary factors to maintain its life. 

Jesus the Incarnate Word, and hence truly the Son of Man, 
gives these entities, and none but he can give them. 

But all these entities are in a certain sense identified with 
Christ. To hold to Christ and to all that Christ stands for, 1s 
to have them all in one’s heart. Hence we believe that there 
is no difference between the ‘meat which abideth unto eternal 
life’ of the twenty-seventh verse and the “bread of life” of 
the thirty-fifth verse. Wherefore Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, 
the Author of grace, the Head of the Church, the Teacher of 
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man is “the meat which abideth unto eternal life’’ and the 
‘bread of life.’”’ He is the truth, the way, and the life. We 
receive from him the truth which guides us in the spiritual life. 
If every other word that was ever spoken or written were 
blotted out of the memory of man, the words of Jesus and his 
divine power through the Church would be sufficient. He is 
the way; because not only has he told us what to do, but he 
has lived his teaching in the sight of men, and has left us an 
example how we should live. He is the life; for from him we 
receive the life of our souls, and the graces by which that life 
is supported. 

Our bodies are nourished by bread, by eating it; our souls 
are nourished by Jesus Christ, by believing in him, loving him, 
and keeping his commandments. The Father will not save us 
independently of the Son, for the Father has appointed the Son 
the sole Mediator between God and man. The universe belongs 
to Christ; and there is no other name under Heaven given 
among men, wherein we must be saved. Now therefore Jesus, 
who is the sole Source and Author of the spiritual life, can 
justly call himself the “meat which abideth unto eternal life”’ 
and the “bread of life.”’ 

Some difficulty is encountered in explaining the peculiar 
force of the expression, “for him the Father God has sealed.’”’ 
Dispensing with the review of the various opinions which have 
been pronounced on this question, we believe that Jesus wishes 
thereby to declare the authenticity of his mission, and the 
warrant by which he offered himself to the world as “the food 
that abideth unto eternal life.’”” The people saw before them a 
being in outward form and fashion a man; and this man laid 
claim to be the source, not only of life, but of eternal life. 
Naturally the thought would arise in human minds: Whence 
hath this man the power to do this? Wherefore Jesus pro- 
duces his proof. The sealing of the document gives it its 
authenticity. And God the Father sealed the Son as man; 
because he commissioned him to be the Saviour of men, and 
King of the universe. The basis of this authentic mission is 
the co-equal sonship of Jesus Christ. The man who proclaimed 
himself the bread of life in that assembly at Capharnaum, did 
so because he was at the same time the Son of God, “in whom 
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dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, and in whom 
we are made full, who is the head of all principality and power.” 
—-Coloss, Il. 7-10. More than food to the Body, more than 
the light and heat of the sun to life in nature is Jesus Christ 
to the soul of man. Up to the fiftieth verse of the present 
chapter, Jesus propounds the broad necessary truth of his rela- 
tion to the spiritual life of man; in the following verses he 
defines one great way to receive that life which must come 
from him, 

Christ speaks of this giving as a future thing, because the 
Church through which the life should be communicated to the 
believers was not yet fully organized; and secondly, because 
the spiritual life which comes from Christ is always a future 
effect, considered in its relation to the man who is actually in 
the state of mortal sin. 

The effect of the natural food of the body is transient; it 
nourishes for a time, and then its efficacy is gone, and the body 
needs more food, But the spiritual food which comes from 
Christ is of its own nature eternal. True it is that its posses- 
sion does not confirm to man the possession of eternal life in 
Heaven: but this is not owing to its own intrinsic insufficiency. 
Of itself it is incorruptible, and its effect is eternal; and it 15 
only because man renders himself incapable of receiving its 
effect, that man dies a spiritual death. 

Jesus had spoken of working for this wonderful meat: they 
therefore rightly conceive that there is question of some work 
for them to do, They therefore ask what they shall do, that 
they may accomplish that work. They call the achievement 
the works of God, meaning thereby works which shall obtain 
from God the grand effect spoken of by Jesus. And Jesus 
answers them that the work of which he spoke, the work which 
obtains the “meat which abideth unto eternal life,” is to 
believe in him whom God had sent. It is a more elegant and 
more forcible expression than though Jesus had said, “to 
believe in me.” It directs the faith of mankind to Jesus, and 
at the same time, assigns the reason of that faith to be his 
authentic mission from the Father. This present verse is in 
perfect accord with the twenty-seventh verse; for faith in 
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Jesus Christ is the actual employment and use of the bread 
of life which is Christ. 

Christ speaks of the obtaining of spiritual life as a work; 
not in the sense that it is an achievement of man’s own powers; 
but because God demands in the act man’s co-operation. God 
does not consider men as passive buckets into which to pump 
salvation. Man can not believe, or hope, or love as it behoov- 
eth, without the antecedent grace and the help of the Spirit of 
God; but in the working of this effect, God demands, as a 
necessary part of the work, that man shall co-operate. 

The Jews now ask for a miracle to attest the veracity of 
Christ’s teachings. It is quite probable that these who ask this 
question were not of the simple people, but of the scribes and 
Pharisees. They adduce the fact of the manna in the wilder- 
ness, corroborating the historical account of Exodus by the 
words of the Psalm: “And he rained down manna upon them 
to eat, and gave them bread from heaven.’’—Ps. LX XVIII. 
24 [Vulg. LX XVII]. 

The allusion to the manna arises naturally out of the dis- 
course of Jesus. He had spoken of a food that was unlike all 
other foods, a food that gave to man eternal life; and he had 
told them that the means of having this food was to believe in 
him. Now the Jews did not yet understand the nature of that 
wondrous food. Their thoughts go back to the manna that 
was rained down from heaven, and they mention it, thinking 
that perhaps the food of which Jesus speaks is in some way like 
to this. They are also eager that Jesus should work a miracle. 
They were far removed from the dispositions which are neces- 
sary for faith. Jesus had already wrought many miracles: 
he had raised the dead in the very city in which they were 
assembled. Many of those present in this event had come over 
the lake after eating the loaves and the fishes, and still they ask 
for more miracles. Jesus ignores their demand, but taking 


occasion of their mention of the manna, he continues to illus- 
trate the high theme of faith in himself, and he continues to 
lead the discourse up to that point where he will promulgate 
the grand doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Jesus therefore says to them: “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Moses gave you not bread from Heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from Heaven.”’ 
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Jesus does not contradict the statement of the Psalm, put 
he uses the term Heaven in another sense. The manna was a 
mere material food which dropped down from out of the air. 
The heaven from which it came was the visible heaven. But 
the bread of which Jesus spoke, the bread which he himself 
was, came down from the Empyrean, from the Heaven of the 
throne of God: and this bread was like to the nature of the 
Heaven whence it came. 

The mention of Moses in this place is of deep significance. 
Moses was the founder of the first alliance; Jesus is the founder 
of the New Testament. The food which supported the people 
who marched with Moses was sent by God from the visible 
heaven: the food that sustains the followers of Jesus 1s sent 
by God from the throne of God himself. Though the explicit 
doctrine of the Eucharist is not promulgated until the fifty- 
first. verse, nevertheless the conception of the Eucharist 
existing in Christ’s mind impresses a certain character on the 
whole passage. For the Eucharist is naught else than Christ 
himself existing in a sacramental mode of being. Now Moses 
was a type of Christ; and the manna was a type of the Eucha- 
rist: and as the Eucharist is not common bread, but Jesus 
Christ whole and entire, the manna was a type of Jesus him- 
self. Jesus therefore implies that a higher order of things than 
the Mosaic covenant was now instituted in which types give 
place to their respective realities. The manna in the desert 
satisfied the hunger of the wanderers of the Exodus for a few 
hours: but the bread of the New Testament giveth life unto 
the world. It is evident that Jesus here speaks of himself as 
the bread, and of the spiritual life as the life which he will give 
to the world. 

When Jesus declared to the Samaritan woman that he 
would give a water of which those who drank should never 
thirst again, and that the water should be a source of eternal 
life, the woman answered: ‘‘Sir, give me this water, that! 
thirst not, neither come all the way hither to draw.” In like 
manner in the present case, the Jews interpreting Christ’s 
words in a material sense, ask that Jesus give them this bread. 
They still think that it is some wondrous bread that Jesus will 
give, something like the manna, but more excellent. 
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Hitherto Jesus had not declared what the bread was. He 
had declared its high nature and effects; he had declared that 
the means of having this bread was to believe in himself. But 
now he clearly enunciates that he is the bread of life. 

What is there in the recorded expressions of human 
thought like to that sentence? Jesus is the bread of life, the 
bread that gives and supports eternal life; but this is not all: 
that bread is freely offered to men; and he who cometh to 
Jesus, and believeth in him shall nevermore hunger and thirst. 

O, if there is one sin that especially grieves the loving 
heart of Jesus Christ, it must be the coldness with which men 
respond to this call! 

It is evident that Jesus means by this hunger and thirst 
the spiritual needs of the soul in order that man may live the 
life of grace on earth and the life of Beatific Vision in Heaven. 
Ponce de Leon voyaged many miles over an unknown sea in 
search of a fountain of perpetual youth. If he had found such 
a fountain in any part of the world, would not all men have 
flocked thither? Would any perils or hardships deter men 
from seeking that fountain? And Jesus Christ offers himself 
to men as a source of eternal life, of eternal youth, of absolute 
and eternal happiness; and men turn away from him, and 
choose death instead of life. 

The world is full of sorrow. From all quarters where the 
sons of men inhabit we hear cries of distress, disappointment, 
and despair. Men are wildly and fiercely contending for the 
prizes of this world. Most men think and act as though the 
world were not redeemed, and as though man were placed here 
for one thing only, to make the most of this present troubled 
existence. If this world goes with them, they become proud, 
haughty and self-centered ; if it goes against them, they become 
sad, despondent, and bitter. They look upon the end of life 
not as the transition from exile and trial to the possession of 
our true country, but rather as the sad parting from all that 
the heart has ever loved and lived for. And however much of 
this world man may acquire, it brings no peace. It leaves an 
everlasting hungering, and thirsting, and stretching out after 
something that wealth can not give. And behold, Jesus, the 
source of every true good, is in the world calling men to come 
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to him, to receive eternal lite; and they hearken not nor come. 
How sad and fatal is the blindness of the world! 

The Jews at Capharnaum saw Jesus, they saw his works, 
they heard his discourse. And they believed not. Great was 
their sin of unbelief, but is not that the sin of the great world 
to-day? What profits it to call nations Christian, when the 
inhabitants thereof think of nothing but wealth, and commerce, 
and machinery, and pleasure?) The doctrines of Jesus are 
spoken of commonly in human life as something impossible to 
realize; something that provoke a grim smile by their contrast 
with the ways of men. Intense is the hunger of man for the 
bread of this world, which he eats in common with the ox and 
the horse; but for the bread of God, the bread which giveth 
eternal life, man careth not, nor laboreth, 

The words of Jesus in the thirty-sixth verse seem to refer 
to some preceding statement of Jesus. Now as an exact 
expression of that tenor is not recorded in the preceding dis- 
courses Of Jesus, Toleti and Cornelius ἃ Lapide believe that the 
Lord there refers to some preceding sentence that is not written. 
Others hold that the rebuke given in the twenty-sixth verse 
concerning the false motive through which the Jews followed 
Jesus would sufficiently justify the expression: “I said,” ete. 

It seems probable that Jesus there refers to that discourse 
which 15 recorded in the fifth chapter of John, wherein Jesus 
expheitly arraigns the Jews for not believing in him in the face 
of the greatest evidence. They had the testimony of John the 
Baptist, they had the testimony of God the Father speaking 
from Heaven at the baptism of Jesus; they had the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost coming down upon Jesus in the form of a 
dove, they had the testimony of the works of Jesus. Certainly 
this was to see him, and yet they believed not. 

At all events, Jesus thereby declares that the Jews had 
had sufficient proofs of the authenticity of his mission in the 
miracles which he had wrought. He had fulfilled all the works 
which the prophets foretold that the Messiah should do. 
That the Jews still refused to believe, was due not to any lack 
of evidence, but to a criminal incredulity. 

In the following verses Jesus assigns the causes of the 
unbelief of the Jews. The great truth that is central in these 
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subsequent verses is that faith by which men come to Jesus 
Christ is a gift of God, and that the Jews believed not in Jesus 
Christ, because they had not this gift. This reasoning could be 
reduced to the following syllogisms formed out of Christ’s 
discourse. Christ came down from Heaven not to do his own 
will, but the will of the Father who sent him. That is to say, 
the human will of Christ was always in absolute conformity 
with the will of the Godhead. Christ had two wills. One will 
was his in virtue of his Divinity, and this was identical with 
the will of the Father and of the Holy Ghost; for it was the 
will of the one, indivisible, eternal nature of God. The other 
will was Christ’s in virtue of his humanity. This will was by 
Christ’s own act always conformed to the divine will, even 
when the natural promptings of human nature would impel in 
a contrary direction. Now the will of God was that Christ 
should save those whom God in his foreknowledge had decreed 
to save; and that he should raise them from the dead at the 
last day, and present them to the Father. Christ came down 
from Heaven to do this, and he will do it. He will not lose 
one of these, he knows them all, and he will raise them up at 
the last day, and place them in the eternal kingdom of Heaven. 
These are the ones whom the Father gave to Christ; and they 
shall come to him; that is to say, they shall believe in him. 
For the absolute will of the Father is that the elect shall be 
saved through no other means, save through Christ. 

When in the fortieth verse Jesus makes it a condition of 
salvation that a man shall behold him, he means that a man 
shall come at a knowledge of his real character. Jesus Christ 
in the flesh was visible to only a small portion of mankind fora 
few years; but Jesus Christ in his larger réle, as identified with 
his Church, as identified with his saving doctrine, as presented 
to the world by authorized teachers, is visible to all men, as 
it is written: “All flesh shall see the salvation of God.”? Now 
Jesus accepts the responsibility of saving every soul that the 
Father gives to him. Any man that comes to Christ will not 
be rejected by him. 

Thus we see that to cleave to Christ is not an uncertain 
means of salvation, but an absolutely certain means. If a 
man holds to Christ in all that this adhesion means, he is as sure 
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of eternal life as that God exists. He thereby enters into that 
number that the Son of God is pledged to his Father to save, 
and that pledge is guaranteed by the power through which the 
universe was made. To be in that number is success in life; 
and to be not in it, is failure, even though we gain the whole 
world. 

And the cause which places a man in that number, or 
excludes him from it, lies in man’s own free will. Man can 
choose life or death; and what he chooses shall be given unto 
him. If the dispositions of a man’s heart are evil, he can not 
believe in Christ and be saved; for faith, the gift of God, will 
not be given to a soul which voluntarily sells itself unto the 
doing of evil. This was the secret cause that prevented the 
Jews from believing in Jesus; this was the cause that excluded 
them from the number of those whom the Father had given 
unto him. 

We need not here try to solve the awful mystery of how 
God’s foreknowledge of that number is compatible with human 
liberty. We know that God knows all things, and that con- 
sequently the elect are predestined from all eternity; we 
know that man is free, and that God’s grace is offered to all 
men sufficient to save them; we know that to co-operate with 
that grace unto the achieving of salvation is possible to every 
man, and that God wishes all men to be saved; but the middle 
term by which these things are reconciled 15 hidden from us, 
and will be forever hidden. We should not wonder that in 
God's highest counsels there should be found something that 
our poor minds in our present state can not comprehend. 

A murmur now arose from the scribes and Pharisees of the 
assemblage. How can this man call himself the bread of life? 
Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph the poor artisan of Naza- 
reth? Do we not know his father and his mother? How can 
he declare that he has come down from Heaven? How impos- 
sible it is to understand the things of God with that lower 
intelligence that depends on the corporal senses? It was 
impossible for the Jews to understand how Jesus of Nazareth 
could be the Son of God, who had come down from Heaven; 
for they were not enlightened by the light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world. And they had not 
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this light; because they hardened their hearts and repelled the 
gift of God. 

Jesus straightway declares to them that their murmurs 
are unjust, and that the cause of their blindness is the fact that 
the Father has not given them the gift of faith. 

Man could enter into the First Alliance with much less 
faith than that which is required for entrance into the New. 
That first organization was not a spiritual creation. It was 
really a very weak and carnal method of worship, with a com- 
plex ritual, and offering rewards in this life. But the New 
Testament is totally spiritual. and can not be apprehended 
except by pure spiritual faith. Now the Prophet Isaiah 
looking forward to the character of Christ’s kingdom, proclaims 
that its members shall be those to whom God gives the gift of 
divine faith. Thatistosay, membership in the New Covenant 
necessitates a real interior operation of God in the soul of the 
believer, by which the man is enabled to believe as it behooveth. 
The words of the Prophet Isaiah are: ‘And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord.’’—Is. LIV. 13. 

Jesus declares that any man in whom God works not the 
interior effect of faith comes not to him, and the Jews were of 
this latter class. Divine faith is not a thing that is naturally 
possible: “If any man shall say that, without the Holy 
Spirit’s antecedent inspiration and help, a man can believe, 
hope, love, or repent, as it behooveth, that the grace of justifi- 
cation may be given him, let him be anathema.’’—Conc. Trid. 
Sess. VI. Can. III. Faith is a thing supernaturally possible by 
the grace of God and by the proper dispositions of soul. 

In the twenty-fifth verse Jesus declares that: ‘Every 
one that has heard from the Father, and hath learned cometh 
unto me.’’ There are two requisites contained in this propo- 
sition. The hearing from God is that part that God works in 
man’s justification; the learning is the part that man must 
work. These two causes must co-operate in the salvation of 
every man that is saved. God always does his part; but man 
often fails in his co-operation, and to this failure are due all the 
wrecks that happen among the souls of men. 

Lest the gross minds of the Jews, hearing that a man must 
hear from the Father in order to come to Jesus, might imagine 
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that the Father would appear visibly to work this effect, the 
Lord finds it necessary to inform them that they are not to 
conceive the Father as visibly appearing. Jesus is the only 
man who has seen the Father: he is the only means of union 
between the invisible God and man. 

The Lord Jesus makes belief in himself the sole absolute 
cause of eternal hfe. The Father draws men to this faith, and 
this faith saves them. To prove the sufficiency of this faith 
Jesus declares that it operates the grand final effect of all man’s 
hope, the resurrection into eternal life. There is nothing 
beyond this; it is the consummation of all man’s hopes, and 
he who, drawn by the Father, believes in Jesus Christ, accom- 
plishes this grand and final effect. 

Faith in Jesus Christ, as here spoken of, is equivalent toa 
following of Christ. Christ represents in himself a complete 
law of belief and conduct; and any one who really believes in 
Christ, believes in all the doctrines of the Christian religion, as 
infallibly promulgated and explained by the living organiza- 
tion which Christ founded to teach and save men even to the 
end of time. This is clear from Christ’s own explicit declara- 
tion; for his final commission to the Apostles was to teach men 
all things whatsoever he commanded them. Christ sent the 
Holy Ghost to teach the Church all things, and to bring to the 
remembrance of the teachers in the Church all that Jesus had 
said. Evidently therefore, when Jesus savs: “ He that believeth 
in me hath eternal life,” he does not speak of a mere cold 
apprehension of himself as a person who has figured in the 
history of the world. He speaks of that intellectual act that 
is the efficient cause of love; of that assent of the mind to the 
system of truths which crystallize about Christ as a center. 
Christ is not a dead reality, ἃ memory of one that is gone; he 
is the living soul of the Church; and if we bind up our souls 
with him, we shall also live with him for ever. 

JOHN VI. 48-59 
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50. This is the bread which 
cometh down cut of Heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, 
and not die. 


Si. 1 am the νη bread 
Wich cate down out of 
Heaven: if any man eat of this 


bread, he shall live for ever: 
yea and the bread which I will 
give is my flesh, for the life of 
the world. 


ie he jews thererore 


strove one with another, say- 
ing: How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat? 

53. Jesus therefore said 


unto them: Verily, verily, I 
say unto you: Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, ye have 
not life in yourselves. 

54. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day. ᾿ 

55- For my flesh is true 
meat and my blood is true 
drink. 

56. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood abideth 
in me, and I in him. 

gy. As the living Father 
sent me, and I live because of 
the Father; so he that eateth 
me, he also shall live because 
of me. 

58. This is the bread which 
came down out of Heaven: not 
as the fathers did eat, and died; 
he that eateth this bread shall 
live for ever. 
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τὴν σάρχα, 
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54. Ὁ τρώγων wou 
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59. These things said he in 59. Ταῦτα εἶπεν ἐν συναγωγῇ 
the synagogue as he taught in διδάσχῶὼν ἐν Kagzovaodu. 
Capharnaum. 

In Verse fifty-one we find the reading ἐκ τοῦ ἐμοῦ ἄρτου 
in X, and itis endorsed by Eusebius, Cyprian, and Hilary. In 
the same verse the phrase ἡ oap& pov ἐστίν is at the end 
of the verse. This arrangement is approved by Tertullian 
and by Tischendorf. In Verse fifty-two, αὐτοῦ is omitted 
alter tiv σάρκα in δ᾽ DL ΤΑΝ ee oe ee 
reading is approved by Origen, Cyprian, and the Gothic version. 
B and T insert αὐτοῦ, and this reading is followed by Chrys- 
ostom and by all the great versions except the Gothic. In 
Verse fifty-five the reading a&7@js—arnOns is supported by 
the excellent authority of ~*, B, C, K, L, T, Ul, et al., and by 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Basil, Chrysostom, 
Cyprian, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

This present text is one of the most difficult passages of 
Holy Scripture. When Raphael wished to paint a symbolic 
representation of faith, he painted an angel holding in her hand 
the Chalice and the Host. It is a deep mystery, perhaps the 
first mystery at which a decadent faith staggers. The great 
point to determine here is whether or not this text contains a 
promise of the Eucharist. In that great breaking away from 
the supernatural, which occurred in the rise of protestantism 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist was made the 
object of the fiercest attack. The career of protestantism has 
been like to the voyage of a ship without a compass, holding 
no definite course. Luther at first retained the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. The Augsburg Confession presented to 
Charles V., in 1530, contains this statement: ‘Concerning the 
Lord’s Supper they teach, that the Body and the Blood of 
Christ are really present under the appearance of bread and 
wine, and are distributed to the faithful in the Lord’s Supper, 
and they condemn those who teach otherwise.’”’ One year 
later Melancthon struck out the phrase, “‘under the appearance 
of bread and wine,” and by this modification he evidently 
aimed to eliminate the doctrine of the total change of the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine. In 1540 the Augsburg Con- 
fession was changed to the following: ‘Concerning the Lord’s 
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Supper they teach that with the bread and wine there is 
truly given the body and blood of Christ to those who partake 
of the Lord’s Supper.”’ 

This proposition explicitly concedes that the substance of 
the bread and wine remain in the Eucharist, and hence such 
theory was termed consubstantiation or companation, The next 
modification was conceived by Carlstadt. Zwingli and CEco- 
lampadius were the first to propose the theory as a definite 
thesis supported by arguments. This opinion contemplates a 
purely spiritual presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Zwingli 
illustrates his system thus: ‘‘When the father of a family 
travels abroad, he presents his wife with his best ring, whereon 
his image is engraved, saying: ‘Behold me your husband, 
whom you must hold and cherish.’ Now that father of the 
family is the type of Christ. For, departing, he gave to his 
spouse the Church his image, in the Sacrament of the Supper.”’ 
To make the words of the institution of the Holy Eucharist 
agree with this theory Zwingli asserted that in them ἔστι signi- 
fied “‘represents;’’ but CEcolampadius placed the metaphor in 
σῶμα, which, according to his interpretation, means ‘‘the figure 
of the body.” It is evident that in the theory of Zwingli the 
words of Christ lose their literal sense. Calvin is also the 
author of a theory. He asserted that the glorified body of 
Christ, which exists in Heaven, communicated such virtue to 
the bread and the wine that he who partook of them in faith 
might be said to partake of the very body of Christ. 


There are strange contradictions concerning the Eucharist 
in the Anglican formulary of belief. The twenty-eighth article 
of the Anglican church teaches that ‘‘Transubstantiation can 
not be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, and overthroweth the nature of a sacra- 
ment.” But still it is there stated that “‘to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive the same, the bread which we 
break is a partaking of the body of Christ, and likewise the cup 
of blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ.’’ But this is 
again contradicted by a subsequent statement ‘‘that the body 
of Christ is given, taken and eaten only after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner.’’ At the end of the Communion Service, 
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as it now stands, there is a declaration that no act of adoration 
is intended bv the act of kneeling to receive the Lord’s Supper. 

We introduce these statements here to make clear the great 
difference between protestants and Catholics in their treat- 
ment of all texts of the Scripture which relate to the Eucharist. 
We do not intend to seek in the present text of St. John a pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of the Eucharist. Indeed the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist would have a sufficient Scriptural basis 
if the present text of John had never been written. Cajetan 
and Jansenius of Ghent deny that the sixth chapter of John 
relates to the Eucharist. It is not de fide that the words of 
Christ in the present chapter refer to the Eucharist. The 
present discourse of Jesus prumarily relates to faith in Christ. 
But inasmuch as the eating of the real body and the drinking 
of the real blood of Christ is one great mode of exercising this 
act of faith in Christ, therefore the idea of the Eucharist per- 
vades the whole discourse. Of course, the doctrine of faith 
in Jesus Christ is broader than the doctrine of the Eucharist. 
A man can be saved without the Eucharist, but no man can 
be saved without Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ could have dis- 
pensed with the Eucharist, and could have instituted other 
means through which salvation might come through him to us. 
Now we believe that his discourse in St. John is fashioned in 
accordance with this great truth. It teaches primarily the 
absolute necessity and all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ, and at the 
same time, it is pervaded by the idea of that wondrous mode of 
existence that the same Jesus Christ assumes in the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist. The Eucharist is included in the more 
comprehensive truth that Jesus Christ is the source of all 
spiritual life. 

Wiseman and other theologians believe that there is a 
change of subject at the forty-eighth verse: that here a perfect 
transition is made from a believing in Christ to a real eating of 
his body and drinking of his blood. The greater number of 
Catholic interpreters place the transition in the fifty-first verse. 
Corluy on the other hand denies that there is any such change 
of subject in the discourse, and he believes that the Eucharist 
is the theme of the whole discourse. 
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We shall follow a middle course between these two 
extremes. We believe that the great comprehensive theme of 
the whole discourse is faith in Christ; and that, inasmuch as 
faith in Christ includes faith in the Eucharist, which is nothing 
else but Christ himself existing in a sacramental mode of being, 
therefore Christ, the bread of life, as united to the soul by faith, 
and Christ in the Eucharist under the form of bread and wine 
are not two disparate themes, but one identical entity in two 
modes of being. Wherefore the two concepts blend together, 
and one cannot be treated independently of the other. The 
idea of the Eucharist runs through the whole discourse, but 
the other idea of Christ as united to the soul by faith is the 
stronger idea up to the second member of the fifty-first verse. 
From that point in the discourse up to the fifty-eighth inclu- 
sively, the leading thought is the sacramental mode of being 
in which Jesus Christ was to give himself to man. 

The Eucharist presupposes faith in Jesus Christ as the 
bread of life. The Eucharist is not an eternal mode of Jesus’ 
being. After the consummation of the present order of things 
Jesus will no longer assume this sacramental mode of being. 
Hence Jesus first draws men to him as the eternal source of all 
life, and then he unites with himself as the object of faith that 
great sacrament by which men will be brought into an ineffably 
close union with him. In this discourse the mind must first 
apprehend Jesus as the center and source of all life, and then 
follow him as he develops that same theme to include that 
inscrutable mode of being in which Jesus gives himself to men. 
This discourse contained a promise of what Jesus was to do. 
The declaration had a certain obscurity as found in prophecy. 
The clearer message was that Jesus was the efficient cause of 
man’s life. Men were not ready yet for the doctrine of the 
Eucharist in all its fullness. A mysterious promise was given; 
and when it was fulfilled at the Last Supper then the Lord 
spoke clearer, and his apostles understood the message, and 
the Church has understood his words, and has never failed to 
present their truth and their practice to men. 

The murmurs of the Jews had caused Jesus to digress from 
the main theme to silence their mutterings. At the forty- 
eighth verse he returns again to the main theme, and he repeats 
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the fundamental position which he had equivalently stated 
before: “I am the Bread of life.”” This is the motive of the 
entire discourse. The entire argument was aimed to establish 
this great truth. We believe that the main idea in Christ’s 
mind in enunciating this proposition was to speak of himself 
as the object of faith, but this did not exclude the idea of the 
Eucharist, for Jesus Christ and the Eucharist are not two beings, 
but one and the same being, and the Eucharist is a means of 
making Jesus Christ an object of faith in the soul of man. 

In the forty-ninth and fiftieth verses a comparison is again 
instituted between the manna in the wilderness and Jesus 
Christ. [xpositors differ widely in explaining these verses. 
The chief source of difficulty is to fix the exact concept on which 
is based the excellence of the bread of life over the manna. We 
believe that the comparison 1s based on the effects of the two 
beings in the following manner. The manna had not efficacy 
to sustain man’s spiritual life. J It alimented his body for a 
time, and then all who ate it died. The manna, by the powers 
of its nature, could not do more than satisfy the body’s hunger 
for a time. But Christ, the bread of life, gives and sustains 
man’s eternal life.\. Now it may be objected that some of those 
who ate the manna have attained eternal life, such as Moses 
and Joshua; and that some who eat of the bread of life of the 
New Testament do not obtain eternal life. This is readily 
answered: no man ever obtained eternal life in virtue of the 
eating of the manna: its effect was merely to support the body 
foratime. But the bread of life of itself has an eternal effect; 
and they who receive it, and yet die the spiritual death, die 
thus because they dispose themselves in such manner that the 
intrinsic power of the bread of life is unable to act upon them. 
The manna was the bread from heaven of the Old Testament; 
Christ is the bread of the New Testament. Now by this com- 
parison Christ teaches them the excellence of the new order of 
things over the old. The manna belonged to the category of 
material foods; the eating of it did not affect the eternal life of 
man. But Christ, the true bread from Heaven, has in him- 
self the power of giving a man eternal life, eternal life for the 
soul, and eternal life for the body, when it shall arise, and put 
on incorruption And if any man fails to receive this effect, 
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he fails not through the weakness of the bread of life, but be- 
cause he chooses to deprive himself of the effect of that life- 
giving food. 

Not only is this declaration true in its positive sense, but it is 
true also in its negative sense; that is to say, no man can have 
eternal life except through Christ, the bread of life. As the 
universe was made through him, so the universe must be 
saved by him. The supreme evil that can befall man is eternal 
death; beside that awful hopeless evil all other evils fade into 
insignificance. And against that terrible evil there is one sure 
defense, one means of absolute safety, and that is τὸ put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ’’; to believe in him, hope in him, and 
love him with all our hearts; and to observe all things what- 
soever he commands through his Church till the end of time. 

No message that can be communicated to man can mean 
so much as this one statement: ‘‘Thou shalt not die.”” Upon 
the first parents of all men, and upon all men through them the 
fearful sentence was passed by God: “Ye shall surely die.” 
No man can doubt of the universality of that decree: ‘‘Unto 
all men death did pass, for that all have sinned.” These are 
terrible words, and if they were not relieved by any brighter 
message, they would blot out all hope out of man’s life. But 
from Heaven comes another voice, the voice of the Redeemer: 
‘This is the Bread which cometh down out of Heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof, and not die. I am the living bread 
which came down out of Heaven; if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live forever.’’ Bread which came down out of Heaven, 
because the Word was made flesh; living bread, because it has 
in itself the power to give life, eternal life to those who eat 
thereof. Behold the revocation of that awful sentence of 
death; and behold the means, and the only means of having 
life, eternal life. O, that man would cast out of his mind all 
other thoughts and interests, that the thought of the life which 
comes through Christ might alone live in the book and volume 
of his brain! 

It must be remarked here that the verse which in the 
numeration of the Greek text is fifty-first, is divided in the 
Vulgate into fifty-first and fifty-second, so that the chap- 
ter according to the Greek text is composed of seventy-one 
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verses, while the Vulgate assigns seventy-two. The numera- 
tion of the verses of Scripture is a purely human work; and 
we prefer to follow the numeration of the Greek text. 

In the second member of the fifty-first verse, the Lord 
plainly expresses a promise of that sacramental mode of being 
that he the bread of life will take, in order to give himself to 
men. The Lord Jesus would be the bread of life, and all the 
chapter up this point could have been uttered by the Lord, 
even if he did not institute the Blessed Sacrament. Indeed, 
Maldonatus asserts that, if the institution of the Eucharist had 
not taken place at the Last Supper, we could explain the whole 
chapter of faith in Christ. But we believe that, if the Lord 
Jesus had not in mind to institute the Eucharist, he would 
never have uttered the declaration recorded in the second 
member of the fifty-first verse. 

Neither is there here a complete change of subject. The 
subject is the same, the Lord Jesus Christ, the bread of life. 
The act by which we receive the effect of this bread of life is 
the same, the living faith in Jesus Christ. It is not the body’s 
act of eating that benefits us in the Eucharist. It is the soul’s 
act of living faith in him who is not 7m the Eucharist, but who 
ts the Eucharist. Of course, we do not mean to say that to 
believe in the Eucharist is the same as to receive the Eucharist. 
Jesus Christ worthily received in the Eucharist operates a 
special effect upon those who receive him, and the formal 
cause of that special effect is his reception in the Eucharist; 
but in that act of receiving Christ in his sacramental mode of 
being the formal element that makes it a supreme act of 
worship is faith in Jesus Christ whom we receive. 

Christ’s sacramental mode of being will not be eternal: it 
is simply a mode of being employed here to enable man to 
come closer to the source of life. 

Now although it is not of faith that Jesus speaks of the 
Eucharist in the fifty-first and the following verses, neverthe- 
less it is the persuasion of the Catholic people, and it was 
evidently the belief of the Fathers of Trent, as appears from 
the following documents. In the Thirteenth Session of the 
Council of Trent, Chapter II., De Eucharistia, this statement 
occurs: ‘Our Saviour wished this Sacrament to be taken as a 
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spiritual food of souls, by which they are nourished and 
strengthened, living the life of him who has said: ‘He that 
eateth me, he also shall live because of me.’’’ Now though 
there is no definition of the sense of St. John’s text here, it is 
evident that the Fathers of Trent considered the quoted words 
of Jesus as spoken by him concerning the Eucharist. 

Again in the Twenty-first Session, Chapter I., De Com- 
munione, the Fathers of Trent make use of the sixth chapter 
of John to prove the sufficiency of Holy Communion under 
one form: ‘But neither from the discourse in John VI. can 
it be rightly inferred that Communion under both forms is 
prescribed by the Lord; in whatever way, according to the 
various expositions of Fathers and doctors, that text may be 
understood. For he who said: ‘Except ye shall eat the flesh 
of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye shall not have life in 
yourselves,’ said also: ‘He that eateth this bread shall live for- 
ever.. And he who said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life,’ said also: ‘The bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life of the world.’ And 
finally, he who said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood abideth in me, and I in him,’ said also: ‘He that 
eateth this bread shall live for ever.’ The whole argument 
of the Fathers would be irrelevant and foolish, unless the sense 
of the passages quoted pertains to the Eucharist. Of course, 
it is not equivalent to the denying that Jesus is really present 
in the Eucharist, to deny that the Eucharist is promised in the 
sixth chapter of St. John. The proper place to treat thor- 
oughly of the Eucharist is in the commentary on the words of 
institution used at the Last Supper. But inasmuch as the 
idea of that future institution was in Christ’s mind in this 
present discourse, and inasmuch as that same idea becomes the 
leading thought in several verses of the present chapter, we can 
not pass over the text without expounding this clear sense. 
We believe therefore that the portion of the discourse of Jesus 
comprised between the second member of the fifty-first verse 
and the fifty-eighth verse inclusively contains an explicit 
promise of the Eucharist, and explains the nature of the same 
sacrament. 
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It is evident to all that there is a change of phraseology at 
the second member of the fifty-first verse. Up to that point 
Jesus had been speaking of something which he actually was at 
that time; of something which the Father had already given to 
the world. But at the aforesaid point Jesus changes the 
manner of his discourse, and speaks of something future, 
something that he will give. Certainly by this expression 
Christ speaks of assuming some relation to the world which he 
had not yet assumed. Now this marked difference in phrase- 
ology would be inexplicable if Jesus continues to speak of 
himself only as the bread of life which the soul receives by 
the act of faith. Again, it is incongruous to believe that Jesus, 
if he were proposing himself only as an object of the act of 
faith, should specify his flesh and his blood as such object. 
When, in the preceding verses, he proposes himself in a purely 
spiritual sense as the object of faith, he does not say: ‘My 
flesh is the Bread of life,’? but: ‘‘I am the Bread of life.” 
Wherefore, since he does not speak of himself as the object of 
man’s act of faith, but only of his flesh, 1t seems reasonable that 
he speaks of that peculiar act by which his glorified flesh is 
eaten sacramentally in the Eucharist. Of course, Christ entire 
is in the Eucharist; but by the words of consecration only his 
flesh is placed there; his blood and soul are there in virtue of 
that natural connection and concomitance by which these 
parts of Christ, who has arisen and who dieth no more, are 
united: his Divinity is there in virtue of its hypostatic union 
with Christ’s body and soul. The Eucharistic bread therefore 
mystically signifies only the body of Christ; and the Eucha- 
ristic wine mystically signifies only his blood. It is evident 
that Christ spoke of them in this sense, and thus considered 
they are the object of the acts of eating and of drinking. 

Moreover Christ speaks of giving a bread. Certainly 
Christ here speaks of doing some future thing. It could not 
be the constituting of himself as the object of the world’s faith, 
for that was not a future thing: he was that. 

We must admit that there is another way of explaining 
these words without seeing in them the promise of the Eucha- 
rist. Cajetan asserts that the Lord thereby declares that he 
will give his body to suffer on the cross for the redemption of 
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the world. Jansenius of Ghent also gives it as his opinion that 
the Lord means that men must believe in his flesh which was 
given unto death on the cross for us, and that by such faith 
we eat his flesh. Neither of the doctors deny the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, but they deny that it is promulgated in the 
present text. Now we grant that the Lord had in mind the 
sacrifice of the Cross in enunciating the proposition which is 
under our present consideration. The Eucharist is an ever- 
lasting memorial of the sufferings and death of Jesus. 
Certainly the more prominent thought in the discourse of 
Christ is the Vicarious Atonement. The ‘‘life of the world” 
in St. John’s text is the effect of the great sacrifice of Christ’s 
death. When Christ says, “ὅπ the bread which I will give 
is my flesh, for the life of the world,’’ he primarily means that 
he will give his body to be crucified as an atoning sacrifice 
for the life of the world. He speaks of himself as bread, 
because he is contrasting the great spiritual food with the 
common bread which the Jews had eaten in the desert. If 
there had been no further discourse of Christ regarding the 
Eucharist, and if he had not given to the Apostles the Last 
Supper, the Eucharist would not be very clearly revealed in 
Scripture. But we must interpret the present text in the light 
of Jesus’ words and deeds at the Last Supper, and also accord- 
ing to the analogy of the faith which the infallible Church 
teaches us. In that hight we see two allied truths in the pres- 
ent discourse of Christ. The ‘‘life of the world”’ is first the 
effect of the Crucifixion, but it is at the same time the effect 
of the communion of Christ’s body and blood which is an 
everlasting memorial and renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary. 
When Jesus commands men to eat his flesh and drink his 
blood he first contemplates that act of faith by which men 
become united to Christ by a vital connection so that life flows 
into them from their head who is Christ. But Christ also con- 
templates that mode of being which he shall assume in the 
Eucharist, and that partaking of the body and blood of Christ 
by which men come into the closest union with Christ. Christ 
did not complete the teaching of the Eucharist here. He 
gives only a veiled promise. He promises two things: he 
promises to give his body to die on the cross, and he promises 
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te institute the Euchanist. The death on the Cross is the 
formal caiise of the Mucharist, for Si. Paulscays. “Par as 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye proclaim the 
Lord’s death till he come.” To justify such danmiace tie 
bread and the cup of the Eucharist must be more than symbols. 
Jesus Christ as the eternal, unchanging God, and Author of 
life and grace first proposes himself in his absolute being as the 
source of the soul’s life. He describes his vivifying effect under 
the figure of the alimentation of food. And inasmuch as 
Christ had determined to give himself to men in the sacra- 
mental mode of being, he aptly chose expressions which 
signify the great act of faith and the communion of Christ’s 
body and blood. The words of institution of the Blessed 
Eucharist at the Last Supper are fashioned to agree with the 
promise here made, and they fulfill the promise of Christ. 

The Jews understood the words of Jesus in the second half 
of the fifty-first verse literally. In this they rightly understood 
them. But they understood them too literally, too grossly; 
they understood the Lord to speak of the eating of flesh, as the 
flesh of beasts is eaten. It was an everlasting tenet of the 
Mosaic Law that every Jew should abstain from blood; and yet 
this man spoke of their drinking his blood. How could it be? 
and they fell to arguing among themselves. 

A man who had fed over five thousand people with five 
loaves and two fishes; a man who had by a word stilled the 
tempest on the sea; a man who had_ healed all manner of 
disease, and raised the dead, merited faith in his words, even 
when men could not understand them. The words of Jesus 
were deep and mysterious: the plain duty of those who heard 
them was humbly to acknowledge that the sense of the words 
was incomprehensible, and to ask for light to know as much as 
it is necessary to know. But instead of thus approaching 
Jesus, they endeavor to apprehend the works of faith by the 
mere power of human reason. They failed, and every man who 
endeavors to do that same thing shall fail. You can not light 
up the universe with a candle, neither can you comprehend 
God’s works by the weak light of human reason. The spirit 
in which the Jews entered into discussion of Jesus’ words 
deprived them of the necessary divine help for the under- 
standing of his discourse. 
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On a former occasion Jesus had expounded to Nicodemus 
the doctrine of baptism as a second birth. The Jew had under- 
stood birth as a coming forth from the womb, and had also 
expressed his inability to comprehend Jesus’ words: ‘‘How 
can a man be born when he is old? can he enter a second time 
into his mother’s womb and be born?” And Jesus straightway 
taught him that he spoke of a spiritual birth. But the spirit 
that actuated Nicodemus was different from that of the 
assembly at Capharnaum, who listened to the discourse on the 
bread of life. Nicodemus needed an introduction into the 
unknown world of spirit, but his heart was docile. The hearts 
of those in the synagogue at Capharnaum were gross, carnal, 
and disobedient; and Jesus left them in their blindness. And 
to show them that the truth at which they staggered could not 
be modified, he repeats his proposition with still greater empha- 
sis, and makes it the absolute condition of eternal life. 

In his ‘‘Lectures on the Holy Eucharist,’’ Cardinal Wise- 
man institutes an argument upon the words of Jesus, and the 
argument proceeds in this manner: The expression, ‘‘to eat 
the flesh of Christ’? must be taken either figuratively or liter- 
ally. If it is taken figuratively it must have been used in the 
“fixed, proverbial, unvarying metaphorical signification ”’ 
which the phrase had among the people addressed. Now it 
is discovered from an examination of the phraseology of the 
Bible, and from a study of the language which Jesus spoke, 
that the expression when used metaphorically means to do a 
person some serious injury, principally by calumny or false 
accusation. In Psalm XXVII. 2 [Vulg. XXVI.], we read: 
‘When evil doers came upon me to eat my flesh.” In Job 
XIX. 22, we read: ‘‘Why do ye persecute me as God, and are 
not satisfied with my flesh?” Again in job x Xogh art 
‘‘Verily the men of my tent said: Who will give us of his 
_ flesh? we are not satisfied.” 

Some obscurity invests this latter text, and our translation 
of it is not the one usually given; but we are persuaded from 
the general plan of Job’s argument that it is in substance 
correct, although we have freely rendered the harsh Hebrew 
idiom to make it intelligible. A remarkable specimen of the 
wrong application of Scripture is the use of this passage from 
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the Book of Job in the Office of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Roman Breviary, in the first response of the second nocturn. 

The prophet Micah speaks of the rulers of Israel as those 
ἢ also eat the flesh of my people.”’ In Ecclesiastes IV. 5s, 
the effect of the vice of envy is described as follows: ‘‘The 
fool foldeth his arms together, and eateth his own flesh. ”’ 

The conclusion which Cardinal Wiseman draws from his 
argument is thus expressed in his own words: 

‘The conclusion, from all that I have said, is obvious. 
Whether we consult the phraseology of Scripture, the spirit and 
ideas of the Semitic nations, or the current use of the language 
employed by our Saviour, the expression to eat the flesh of a 
person, had an established metaphorical meaning. The phrase, 
therefore, could not be used metaphorically, in any other sense; 
so that if the hearers found themselves compelled to fly from 
its literal meaning, and take refuge in a figurative interpreta- 
tion, so long as they had to interpret words and phrases by the 
only) meanings which they had ever heard given to them, they 
could only recur to this. Nor is it consistent with the first 
elements of civilized society, of good intentions, nay, of com- 
mon sense, for any speaker to use forms of language, having 
established and conventional significations, in a sense never 
before heard, noways intelligible from the nature of the phrases, 
and unattainable by any conjecture which might be expected 
from the habits, feelings, or ideas of those to whom they are 
addressed. 

“While, therefore, upon a minute analysis of the expres- 
sions used in the former part of the discourse, we discovered 
that every phrase, as in common use among the Jews, was 
adapted to convey the doctrine there taught, and so our 
Saviour explained himself, we have no less discovered that 
the phrases used in the second portion never could have the 
same meaning, consequently that a transition must have taken 
place to another subject. Furthermore, we have seen that the 
phrases used in the latter portion were such as left the hearers, 
and consequently us, no choice between the literal sense, and 
an established metaphorical one of calumnzating our Saviour. 
This must instantly be rejected, nor has any one ever so much 
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as thought of it; and we must therefore conclude that our Lord, 
after the forty-eighth verse, teaches the necessity of really 
eating his body and drinking his blood.’’—Waiseman, 1. c. 
Now having in mind to defend the same truth which 
Wiseman defends, we must confess that we do not find the 
great cardinal’s argument conclusive. He constructs a 
dilemma with two horns: The Lord’s discourse must be literal 
or metaphorical. It can not be metaphorical; therefore 10 must 
be literal. The proofs that we have already adduced do in fact 
prove that the ordinary metaphorical signification of the 
phrase under consideration was to do evil to a person, especially 
by calumny. But suppose we retort the argument in this man- 
ner: In all the languages of men the phrase to eat the flesh of a 
creature in the literal sense means to eat it as the flesh of 
slaughtered animals is eaten for food. There is no precedent 
in human speech for the sense in which Christ used the term. 
He was speaking of a new mode of being which, as the Council 
of Trent says, we can scarcely express in human speech. Not 
one of Christ’s hearers at the time that he spoke, could have 
had any conception of that mysterious new mode of being. 
The words of Christ can not be taken in the ordinary literal 
sense; this was the error of the Jews, and they shuddered at 
the thought of eating human flesh. The words of Christ must 
be taken in an extraordinary literal sense, to fit the new mode 
of being which the power of God was to create. Now this 
extraordinary literal sense is farther removed from the ordin- 
ary literal sense than an extraordinary metaphorical sense 
would have been from the ordinary metaphorical sense. For 
in every case, we must admit an extraordinary sense; and the 
preceding discourse of Jesus would help us somewhat to under- 
stand an extraordinary figurative sense; for after all, the 
transition from receiving Jesus as the Bread of life by the act 
of faith to eating his flesh and drinking his blood is not so very 
violent, when we consider it as a climax of the whole discourse. 
Wherefore the argumentation of Wiseman only serves to prove 
that Jesus could not have used the aforesaid phrase in an 
ordinary metaphorical sense, and therefore it really helps in 
nowise the Catholic exposition; for as we have seen, it would 
be far easier to explain the words in an extraordinary figurative 
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sense than in the extraordinary literal sense to which we must 
appeal. We believe that Catholic doctrine is not benefitted by 
straining texts of Scripture to draw from them more than they 
contain. The clearer words of institution at the Last Supper 
and the authority of the Church move us to see in the sixth 
chapter of St. John the promise of the Eucharist. When we 
know from these clearer sources the doctrine of the Eucharist, 
it is easy for us to choose, of the several significations which 
Jesus’ present words might have had, the particular sense 
which they did have. But it is not true that this is the only 
sense which such words could have had. 

Hence we do not say that the sixth chapter of St. John is 
the great classic text to prove the Real Presence in the Eucha- 
rist; 10 is a text which by the analogy of faith we explain to 
contain the promise of the Eucharist, which Jesus afterwards 
in clearer terms instituted. 

A question of some importance arises out of the fifty-third 
verse, Wherein Jesus makes the eating of his flesh and the drink- 
ing of his blood the absolute condition of life. On the author- 
ity of this verse the Greeks give the Eucharist to infants 
immediately after their baptism. But Catholic doctrine 
admits to salvation baptized infants, and children who have 


not received Holy Communion, and it also admits to salvation 
catechumens who die before they are admitted to the partici- 
pation of the Lord’s Supper. 

Much has been written to reconcile the seeming discrep- 
ancy between the Lord’s words and the belief and practice of 
the Church. Cajetan’s explanation is especially lame. He 
says: “To eat sacramentally supposes the ability to eat 
naturally; therefore infants have not the obligation of eating 
sacramentally, since they can not eat naturally.”” But even 
if we grant this, 1t does not solve the difficulty. The child of 
five, six, or seven years, eats naturally; and yet we do not 
admit it to Holy Communion; and if it dies in its baptismal 
innocence, we know that it is saved. And a fortiort this will 
apply to the catechumen. 

We find a certain parallelism between this universal 
proposition concerning the Eucharist, and that other universal 
proposition recorded in John III. 5: “Verily, verily, I say 
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unto you: Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’’ Both passages 
refer to necessary sacraments; and both make the reception of 
their respective sacraments the absolute condition of eternal 
life. Yet we have seen that the new birth by the Holy Ghost 
is wider in its application than the actual baptism by water. 
The new birth is absolutely universal; the baptism by water is 
only universal in the ordinary economy. Now we apply the 
same method of reasoning to the universal proposition “Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye shall 
not have life in yourselves.” Christ has not absolutely bound 
his power to the sacraments in such way that he can not act 
independently of them in cases of necessity. Jesus Christ as 
the source of all spiritual life, as sole mediator between God 
and man, eXercises a more universal power than the effect of 
the Eucharist. Without Jesus Christ in his absolutely uni- 
versal character, no man can be saved, be he infant, catechu- 
men, savage, or antediluvian. Now the Eucharist is a special 
ineffable mode of being, instituted by Christ for the purpose of 
transmitting to men the life which comes from Christ. It is 
necessary to receive the Eucharist, as theologians say, not 
necessitate medi sed necessitate precept: divint. That is to 
say, the necessity of receiving the Eucharist does not arise 
from the nature of the sacrament itself; but such necessity 
arises from the precept of God; and this obligation binds man 
to receive the Holy Eucharist often in life, and at the hour 
of death. That the necessity of receiving the Sacrament does 
not arise from the Sacrament itself is clear; for grace can 
come from Christ through other sources; in fact, it is necessary 
to be in the state of grace to receive worthily the Eucharist. 
In the hght of this doctrine we can explain the sense of 
the fifty-third verse of John. The verse establishes the abso- 
lute necessity, uecessitas medi, of being united to him who is 
the res et virtus of the Eucharist, in order to obtain eternal 
life. It also establishes an obligation arising from the very 
precept of Christ to receive actually Christ in the Eucharistic 
form, if one is morally able. Hence, in this sense the words 
convey a precept binding all those who have come to the use 
of reason, and who are able to receive the Eucharist. Jesus 
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Christ operates through the Eucharist, and outside of the 
Eucharist. The Eucharist is a channel of grace, and a neces- 
sary channel of grace in the ordinary economy. Christ’s 
causality is wider in its range than the causality of the sacra- 
ments; but he will not employ this extraordinary mode of 
operating on those who reject the Eucharist or neglect it. If 
a Catholic were cast away on a desert island, he could be 
saved without the Eucharist, but not without him who is the 
Eucharist. The words of Christ therefore are equivalent to 
the saving: “Except ve have faith in me, even to the accept- 
ance of the doctrine of the Eucharist, and even to the receiving 
of my body and of my blood, as I shall exist in that sacramental 
mode of being, ve shall not have life in yourselves.’’ No man 
can wilfully reject the doctrine of the Eucharist, or culpably 
neglect to receive it, and have eternal hfe. 

In the fifty-fourth verse the effect of the Eucharist is made 
identical with the effect of faith in Christ; for the Eucharist 
is Christ, and the worthy reception of it is the greatest act of 
faith in Christ. 

On the authority of the Greek codices, we render the fifty- 
fifth verse: ‘‘For my flesh is true meat and my blood is true 
drink.”’ By this declaration Christ first declares that he oper- 
ates on the believing soul, and gives hfe and vigor to that soul 
as food gives strength to our bodies. And Christ also affirms 
thereby, that the Eucharist is not a mere type or symbol, but 
a real supernatural food which operates in its own high order 
of being an effect like to that which food and drink do for the 
body. The good effects of the Eucharist are not wrought by 
the subjective acts of the communicant, although these are 
necessary. The Eucharist by its own intrinsic power feeds 
and nourishes the better part of the man in whom these good 
dispositions are found. 

It is a remarkable fact that after the Jews had expressed 
their inability to comprehend how Jesus was to give them his 
flesh to eat, Jesus repeats the same truth many times with all 
the emphasis of which human speech seems capable. Nay 
more, instead of the milder verb φαγεῖν, which he had thus far 
employed, Jesus employs the term τρώγων from the verb τρώγω, 
which properly means to gnaw, to chew; to eat raw vegetables, 
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fruit, etc., opposed to eating dressed food. It is certain that 
by this phraseology Jesus gives proof that he will not pare 
down and temper his declaration to take away the cause of 
stumbling from the Jews. But on the contrary, even in the 
face of their disputing and unbelief, he intensifies the emphasis 
of the declaration which had puzzled all his hearers. Certainly 
the opponents of the Eucharist must admit that, had Jesus 
wished to promulgate the doctrine of transubstantiation, he 


could not have done so in clearer, stronger terms than those 


here employed. 

From the fact that Christ said nothing to reconcile the 
Jews to the sense of his words Cardinal Wiseman proceeds to 
draw what he calls the most important proof of the Real 
Presence. We insert the long argument in his own words: 

“T say, then, that whenever our Lord’s hearers found 
difficulties, or raised objections to his words, from taking them 
in their literal sense, while he intended them to be taken 
figuratively, his constant practice was to explain them instantly 
in a figurative manner, even though no great error could 
result from their being misunderstood. The first example 
which I shall give, is a well-known conversation between our 
saviour and Nicodemus. ‘Jesus answered and said to him: 
Amen, amen, I say to thee, unless a man be born again, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.’ This expression was one 
in ordinary use, among the Jewish doctors, to express proselyt- 
ism. Nicodemus, whether from wilfulness or error, took the 
words in their literal import, and made an objection precisely 
similar in form to that of the Jews: ‘How can a man be born 
when he is old?’ Our Saviour instantly explains the words in 
their figurative meaning to him, by repeating them with such 
a modification as could leave no farther doubt of the sense in 
which he spoke them: ‘Amen, amen, I say to thee, unless a 
man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ 

“Matt. XVI. 6. Jesus said to his disciples: ‘Take heed 
and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees.’ 
They took his words literally: ‘But they thought within them- 
selves, saying: Because we have taken no bread.’ But Jesus 
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not understand that it is not concerning bread I said to you, 
Beware,’ etc. ‘Then they understood that he said not that 
they should beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees.’ This remarkable example of 
our Saviour’s care not to be misunderstood becomes much 
more interesting when we view it in reference to another 
passage in St. Luke, [Chap. XII. 1.] There we have a dis- 
course of our Lord, which all the harmonists agree in placing 
long after that of St. Matthew. Our Divine Master wished to 
employ before the crowds the same figure as we have just 
heard; but he had perceived that it was not easily understood, 
and he therefore adds the explanation: ‘Beware ye of the 
leaven of the Pharisees; which is hyprocrisy.’ 

“Jo. XV. 32. Jesus said to his disciples: ‘I have food 
to eat which you know not.’ They erroneously took his 
words literally; and he lost no time in explaining them figur- 
atively. ‘The disciples, therefore, said to one another: Hath 
any man brought him any thing to eat? Jesus saith to them: 
My food is to do the will of him that sent me.’ 

“Jo. XI. rr is a similar instance, and important, because 
our Saviour is not even engaged upon doctrinal matters. He 
said to the Apostles: ‘Lazarus, our friend, sleepeth.’ Mistak- 
ing his meaning, by understanding him literally, they reply; 
‘Lord, if he sleepeth, he will do well. But Jesus spoke of his 
death, and they thought that he spoke of the repose of sleep. 
Then, therefore, Fesus satd to them plainly: Lazarus is dead.’ 

“Matt. XIX. 24. The disciples understood literally his 
words, ‘that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven,’ 
so as to conclude that salvation was absolutely incompatible 
with wealth. Jesus loses no time in removing their error by 
telling them that, ‘with men this is impossible, but with God 
all things are possible.’ 

“Jo, VIII. 21. Jesus said: ‘Whither I go, you cannot 
come.’ The Jews took his words in a gross material sense, and 
asked: ‘Will he kill himself, that he saith: Whither I go, 
you cannot come?’ Jesus, with the greatest meekness, 
removes this absurd interpretation of his words: ‘You are 


from beneath, Iam from above; you are of this world, I am not 
of this world.’ 
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“Tbid. v. 32. He tells the Jews, that the truth should 
make them free. They take his words literally, and raise an 
objection accordingly: ‘We are the seed of Abraham, and we 
have never been slaves to any man; how sayest thou: You 
shall be free?? He once more interrupts his discourse to con- 
tradict this erroneous interpretation, by replying, that he 
spoke of a spiritual slavery: ‘Amen, amen, I say unto you, 
that whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin—if there- 
fore the Son shall make you free [of sin], ye shall be free 
indeed.’ 

“Tbid. v. 40. Jesus observes, that if the Jews were chil- 
dren of Abraham, they would do the works of Abraham; but 
that, instead of this, they acted in a totally opposite manner, 
and thereby did the deeds of their father. They understood 
him to say literally, that they were not the legitimate descend- 
ants of their patriarch, and replied accordingly: ‘We are not 
born of fornication.’ Jesus, without hesitation, explains his 
meaning of their spiritual descent, however harsh it might 
appear [v. 44.]: ‘You are of your father, the devil, and the 
desires of your father you will do.’ 

“Jo. VI. 33. In fine, in the very discourse which forms the 
subject of all our inquiries, we have another, and a striking 
instance of our Saviour’s constant practice. Jesus having 
said that ‘the bread of God is that which cometh down from 
Heaven, and giveth life to the word,’ his hearers take his 
words literally, contrary to his intentions, and say to him: 
‘Lord, give us always this bread.’ True to his rule of action, 
Jesus explains himself spiritually: ‘I am the bread of life; he 
that cometh to me shall not hunger; and he that believeth in 
me shall not thirst.’ 

‘From these examples, three whereof, like that under dis- 
cussion, refer to images drawn from food, we may, I think, 
deduce a very certain corollary or canon; that whenever our 
Saviour’s expressions were erroneously taken in their literal 
sense, and he meant them to be figurative, it was his constant 
practice instantly to explain himself, and let his audience 
understand that his words were to be taken figuratively. The 
eighth chapter of St. John, from which I have quoted three 
examples, is a striking proof, that even when malice and per- 
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verseness were the sources of misinterpretation, he was not 
to be wearied out by its repeated recurrence, but undeviatingly 
adhered to this mild, prudent, and conciliating rule of ever 
correcting the misapprehensions of his audience. 

“Let us now examine our Saviour’s practice in the oppo- 
site case. Secondly, therefore, I say, that when his words were 
rightly understood in their literal sense, and by that correct 
interpretation gave rise to murmurs or objections, it was his 
custom to stand to his words, and repeat again the very senti- 
ment which had given the offence. The following instances 
well demonstrate this rule. 

“Matt. IX. 2. ‘Jesus said to the man sick of the palsy: 
Son, be of good heart, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ The hearers 
took these words in their literal meaning, and were right in 
doing so; still they expressed their displeasure with them, 
saying: ‘This man blasphemeth.’ Our Lord does not abate 
the least in the expression, which, being rightly understood, 
had caused the objections, but in his answer repeats it again 
and again. ‘Which is easier to say: Thy sins are forgiven 
thee, or to say: Rise up and walk. But that you may know 
that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,’ etc. 

“Jo. VIII. 56. Our Redeemer said to the Jews: ‘Abra- 
ham your father rejoiced that he might see my day: he saw it, 
and was glad.’ His auditors correctly took his words in their 
literal import, as equivalent to an assertion that he was coeval 
with Abraham; and they murmured accordingly. ‘The Jews 
then said to him: Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast 
thou seen Abraham?’ Our Saviour, though he foresaw that 
personal violence would be the consequence of his conduct, did 
not seek to modify his words, but exactly repeated with his 
usual intrepidity the very sentiment which had caused so much 
offence. ‘Jesus said to them: Amen, amen, I say unto you, 
before Abraham was made, I am.’ Thus does the eighth 
chapter of St. John afford us marked exemplification of our 
blessed Redeemer’s manner of acting in both cases, when 
rightly and when erroneously understood to speak in the literal 
sense. 

“Jo. VI. 42. Once more, the very chapter under discus- 
sion affords us a striking example of this rule. Our Saviour 
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having said that he had come down from Heaven, is correctly 
understood, yet murmured against. ‘And they said: Is not 
this Jesus, whose father and mother we know? How then 
saith he: I came down from Heaven?’ He acts in his usual 
manner. As they had understood him rightly, he cares not 
for the objection; but having premised the reasons why they 
did not believe in him, goes on, in the second part of his dis- 
course, to repeat again and again the very phrase which had 
caused complaint, by saying that he came down from Heaven. 

“The two rules, then, are sufficiently clear; when his 
hearers, misunderstanding his words, raise objections, Jesus 
explains them; when understanding them right, they find fault, 
he repeats them. In order, therefore, to discover whether the 
Jews understood our Saviour wrong or right in our case, we 
have only to look at his answer to their objection, and see 
whether he explains his previous words, as in the eleven 
instances I first brought, or repeats the obnoxious expressions, 
as in the three last cases which I quoted. The answer to this 
question is sufficiently clear. In his answer, our Saviour 
repeats the same words five tunes, and in phrases which add 
energy to his previous expressions.”—Wiseman op. cit. pp. 
III-1I19Q. 

Now without intending to weaken the force of Wiseman’s 
reasoning, we must confess that this present argument does 
not seem to us entirely convincing. We admit that Jesus’ 
emphatic repetition of his declaration in the face of the mutter- 
ings and contradictions of the Jews is a proof, but it seems to 
us that the cardinal’s argument is not convincing, in which he 
strives to prove that the Jews must have understood Jesus 
rightly from the fact that Jesus does not explain his words. 
We hold with Cardinal Manning that the Jews understood 
Jesus’ words literally, but we deny that they understood them 
aright. The Jews understood Jesus to speak of the eating of 
flesh and the drinking of blood as men might be conceived to 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of slaughtered animals. This 
was the only literal sense that they could have known at that 
time. The Eucharist was a mode of being of Jesus Christ which 
could not possibly have come into their minds; and though it 
is a literal sense of Jesus’ words, it is a literal sense that they 
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could not have known then, and that we should never have 
known, had Jesus not made the truth clearer by his subsequent 
words of institution and by the infallible teaching of the Church. 
The new ineffable mode of being necessitates the use of lan- 
guage in a sense that has no precedent in human language. 
No man has a right to demand of Jesus a present understanding 
of all mysteries. The Jews should have believed, and waited 
for the revelation, which would come in God’s time. Inasmuch 
as they were not docile, but on the contrary rebellious and 
unbelieving, Jesus gives them no explanation of his mysterious 
words. 

Again, it is recorded in John, II. 18-22, that when the 
Jews asked Jesus by what authority he drove the tradesmen 
from the temple, Jesus answered: ‘Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up.”’ Now Jesus spoke there of the 
temple of his body, and the Jews understood him to speak of 
the material temple at Jerusalem. The Jews retained this 
erroneous understanding of Jesus’ words even to the end, and 
based upon this statement one of the grave charges at his final 
trial. And Jesus allows them to persist in their error, because 
they merited not to know the truth, and because the full truth 
could not at that time be presented to the world. 

Cardinal Wiseman attempts to answer this objection, but 
we are forced to admit that his answers are not convincing. 

We believe therefore that we can not strengthen the 
doctrine of the Real Presence by an argument drawn from the 
sole fact that Jesus did not explain his words to the Jews. 

In the fifty-sixth and fifty-seventh verses, the process 1s 
beautifully described by which the Eucharist gives life to man. 
There is an everlasting union between the Eternal Father and 
the Son, because the Son is equal to the Father and identical 
in nature with him. Therefore the life of the Father is the 
life of the Son. Now by that act of union which consists in 
the worthy reception of the Eucharist, we are so closely united 
to Jesus Christ that his life becomes our life, and he lives in us, 
and we live by his life. The branch lives because it is united 
to the trunk, and receives the vital sap from the trunk. It has 
not an independent source of life in itself. If it is severed from 
the trunk it will die. So itis with man. He has not an inde- 
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pendent source of the supernatural in himself, but draws his 
life from Christ. Sever man from the source of life in Christ, 
and he will die. 

The following teaching which we excerpt from Wiseman, 
1. c., is applicable here: ‘Whenever in any law, or promise in 
Scripture, or elsewhere, rewards or consequences are men- 
tioned, the simple term, expressive of the act to be done, always 
essentially signifies that act as duly done. When faith is men- 
tioned as having rewards attached to it, a real, a sincere faith, 
a faith working by charity, is always implied, for ‘the devils 
also believe and tremble.’ When it is said that all who believe 
and are baptized shall be saved, much, surely, is understood 
relative to the proper dispositions. When efficacy is attributed 
to the sacrifices of the Old Law, we have no difficulty in under- 
standing that this depended upon the interior feelings of 
repentance, gratitude, or humility, which accompanied them. 
The law, in short, always supposes the act well performed, 
and so it is, of course, with the law of the Eucharist.” 

In all the universe there is nothing more precious than 
life. And nothing is worthy to be called life except the eternal 
life. And yet man devotes the high powers of his nature to the 
mean little issues of time, and neglects this great possession. 
He thinks much and labors much to insure to himself other 
things, but for the life that endureth forever he thinks and 
labors but little or not at all. 

The fifty-eighth verse is identical in sense with the fiftieth 
verse, because the Eucharist in nature and effect is identical 
with Jesus Christ. 

This is the wondrous discourse which Jesus delivered in 
the synagogue of Capharnaum after the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes. The fullness of its sense could not be under- 
stood by the people at that time. But Jesus has merited that 
men shall receive his words, even though they may not fully 
understand them. The men of Judza ought to have kept 
Jesus’ words in their hearts, and to have waited for the clearer 
revelation that came afterward. There were many words of 
Jesus and many events in his life which Mary did not under- 
stand at first; but she kept all these things in her heart, and 
waited for the revelation, and in due time itcame. And so 
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should we act. “For we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part: but when that which is perfect is come, that which is 


in part shall be done away... 


Now I know in part; but 


then shall I know even as I have been known.”—I. Cor. 


Sil oO; τὸ 
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60. Many therefore of his 
disciples, when they heard 
this said: This is a hard say- 
ing; who can hear it? 

61. But Jesus knowing in 
himself that his disciples mur- 
mured at this, said unto them: 
Doth this cause you _ to 
stumble? 

62. What then if ve should 
behold the Son of man ascend- 
ing where he 88 before? 

δι. It. is the spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit, and 
are life. 

64. But there are some of 
you that believe not. For 
Jesus knew from the beginning 
who they were that believed 
Hot, and. who it: was that 
should betray him. 

65. And he said: For this 
cause have I said unto vou, 
that no man can come unto 
me, except it be given unto 
him of the Father. 

66. Upon this many of his 
disciples went back, and walked 
no more with him. 


67. Jesus said therefore 
unto the twelve: Would ye 
also go away? 
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68. Simon Peter answered 68. ᾿Απεχρίθη αὐτῷ Σίμων 
him: Lord, to whom shall we [Πέτρος: Κύριε, πρὸς τίνα ἀπελευ- 
go? thou hast the words of céucla; ρήματα ζωῆς αἰωνίου ἔχεις. 


eternal life. 


69. And we have believed 69. Kat ἡμεῖς πεπιστεύχαμεν 
and know that thou art the καὶ éyvoxaueyv ὅτί od εἶ ὁ "Aytos 
ἘΠ Gne of God. τοῦ Θεοῦ. 

70. Jesus answered them: 70. ᾿Απεχρίθη αὐτοῖς ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς, 
Did not 1 choose you twelve, Οὐχ ἐγὼ ὑμᾶς τοὺς δώδεχα ἐξελε- 
and one of you is a devil’ ξάμην, χαὶ ἐξ ὑμῶν εἷς διάθολός 

ἐστιν; 

71. Now he spake of Judas 71. "Edeyev 82 cov σύ 


Vv 


the son of Simon Iscariot, for Σίμωνος ᾿Ισχαριώτου, οὗτος γὰρ 
he it was that should betray ἔμελλεν παραδιδόναι αὐτόν, εἷς ἐχ 
him, being one of the twelve. τῶν δώδεχα. 

In the sixty-fourth verse, in the second period of the verse 
&, G, et al. omit the μή before πιστεύοντες, In Verse sixty-nine, 
&, B, D, L, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort endorse the 
reading, ὁ “Ayos τοῦ Θεοῦ. This reading is followed by 
the protestant Revised Edition. ΟΡ A, A, II, et αἱ have 
ὁ Xpistos ὁ Υἱὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ. This reading is followed by 
the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian, and Gothic versions. In Verse 
seventy-one ᾿Ισκαριώτου is the reading of δὲς, B, C, G, and L. 
στα πιο ἢν is found in I’, A, A, et al. 

The narration of St. John now turns from a consideration 
of the effect which the discourse of Jesus had on the whole 
assembly to a description of its effect on his disciples and 
Apostles. It is probable, that at this point of the event, Jesus 
and his Apostles and disciples had withdrawn from the general 
gathering in the synagogue. Many of the disciples now 
express their judgment that the words were hard and incredible. 
They contemplated the eating of flesh as the flesh is sliced off 
from the carcasses of animals, cooked, and eaten. Such a 
horrible concept was certainly revolting and incredible. they 
spoke not their thoughts to Jesus, neither in his hearing; but 
Jesus the καρδιογνώστης reads their thoughts, and he declares to 
them: “Doth this cause you to stumble? What then if ye 
should behold the Son of man ascending where he was before?” 
The words of Jesus are enunciated in the form of an aposiopesis: 
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and to complete the thought, words must be supplied from the 
context. Jesus had asked his disciples to accept, the doctrine 
of the Real Presence in the Eucharist. They had found such 
truth hard to believe, and they began to lose faith in the 
Master whom they had followed, and whose wonderful works 
they had seen. Jesus knows in himself the state of their minds, 
and he asks them what will be the condition of their minds 
when they shall see him ascending into Heaven whence he 
came. 

In the concept of Christ his Resurrection from the dead, 
and his Ascension into Heaven were greater truths than his 
Real Presence in the Eucharist. The plan of his argument is 
simply this: If the lesser truth causes you to stumble, what 
will ye do in the face of the greater truth? 

It is true that all these disciples did not witness the 
Ascension of Christ; but yet his argument was relevant; for 
the Apostles were among the ones addressed, and they saw the 
Ascension of Jesus. Moreover, the Ascension was a visible 
fact, witnessed by all the Apostles; and a visible fact thus 
attested could be said to have been witnessed by the whole 
world. 

By the mention of his Ascension Jesus begins to insinuate 
into the minds of his Apostles and disciples that it is not of the 
eating of flesh and the drinking of blood as they conceived it, 
that he has been speaking, but of his body and blood in that 
glorified state in which the humanity of Jesus united to his 
Divinity ascended into Heaven. The difficulty of Calvin 
centered in this point that the glorified body of Jesus, being in 
Heaven, could not, at the same time, be in the Eucharist in the 
numberless places where the Eucharist exists on earth. The 
Council of Trent answers, that though it can hardly be 
expressed by words, yet the human mind illumined by faith 
can conceive it as possible to God. And the Council asserts 
that such has ever been and ever will be the faith of the 
Catholic Church. 

Jesus continues; “It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I have spoken unto you 
are spirit, and are life. The protestants endeavor to prove by 
this passage in the discourse of Jesus that the whose discourse 
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must be explained solely of the act of faith by which Jesus 
becomes the bread of life. Now if the discourse stood alone by 
itself, and we had no authentic interpretation, and no analogy 
of faith to guide us, we could readily grant that the words 
might be thus understood, but this is far from saying that they 
must be so understood. We come to the Scriptures not to 
seek from them a doctrine which we do not possess. We have 
our doctrines and our faith, and we would have them if we 
never saw the Scriptures. Hence, we come to the Scriptures 
to open up their sense aided by the light of the saving truths 
which we hold by faith. The truth of the existence of the 
Eucharist does not stand or fall as we shall interpret these 
words of Scripture, or any words of Scripture. Our faith is 
not bound to any interpretation of these words; our faith is 
bound to the living teaching authority of the Church. Now 
we say that since we know that the Eucharist has been insti- 
tuted, and that it is the body and blood, soul and Divinity of 
the Lord Jesus, we can interpret the words under consideration 
according to the analogy of our faith. 

Though the disciples understand Jesus to speak in a literal 
sense; and though he did speak in a literal sense, yet they 
understood him not aright. He was to give them his body to 
eat and his blood to drink, but not in the gross sense that they 
contemplated. The mere eating of flesh by flesh has no 
spiritual effect. If Jesus Christ gave to the Jews flesh from 
which the life, and the spirit, and the Divinity had departed, 
it would profit them nothing. This was the conception that 
they had of the eating of flesh. But Jesus spoke of giving his 
flesh, not in its present mortal condition, but his glorified flesh, 
his flesh united to his soul, his flesh to which his Divinity was 
inseparably united. 

Now the flesh of Jesus in that sublime mode of being does 
not cease to be his real flesh. But its sublime mode of being 
takes it out of the range of sensible perception ; and men whose 
souls are immersed in matter, men who are carnal-minded do 
not understand the nature of the Eucharist; “for the natural 
(ψυχικός) man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
for they are foolishness unto him; and he cannot know them, 
because they are spiritually judged.’’—I. Cor. II. 14. The 
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senses can perceive modes of being which are in their order; 
but when we rise to the high order of the Eucharist, the flesh 
and its senses profit us nothing. In saying that his words were 
spirit and life, Jesus means to say that they treat of a high 
theme, which can not be grasped by the body and its senses; 
which can not be apprehended by the animal man. 

The body in its present state, as it forms the predominant 
element of the natural man, lives totally in the realm of death. 
It perceives things that pass away, it feeds on corruptible 
matter, and it has received its own death-sentence. Christ 
savs that his words treat not of the phenomena of that low 
state of being. But the spirit of man belongs to the realm of 
life, it can not die. The future life that is promised to the 
body will come to it, because after passing through a wondrous 
change, it shall receive a participation of the life which is 
proper to that higher state of being. Therefore Christ calls 


his words “‘spirit and life.’” They speak of flesh and blood, 
but not in the sense in which St. Paul says that “flesh and 
blood can not inherit the kingdom of God.”’—I. Cor. XV. 50. 


They speak of flesh and blood in that high state in which they 
are no longer subject to death; in that high state in which they 
not only have life, but give life. It is as though Jesus had said: 
“Construe my words not in a carnal sense, of the flesh and 
blood which are the food of death. Such sense of my words 
profiteth nothing. But understand my words by spiritual 
perception of a sublime, ineffable mode of being which I shall 
institute; and if ye thus understand my words, they are life 
to you; that is to say, they are the source and cause of ever- 
lasting life. 

When Peter confessed the Divinity of Jesus Christ, Matt. 
XVI. 17, the Lord answered: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven.” This is clearly to say that such 
a high truth as the Divinity of Jesus can not be perceived by the 
natural man. It must be an act of the spiritual nature of 
man illumined by the grace of God. So it is regarding the 
Eucharist. The Jews looked at the sublime words of Jesus 
from a low fleshly standpoint, and they interpreted them of 
flesh in that character in which it is mere clay, and a clog on 
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the spirit ;in which it is weak, while the spirit is ready; in which 
it shall not possess the kingdom of God; and thus considered 
the flesh profiteth nothing. 

But Jesus spoke of flesh in that higher sense in which the 
chosen witnesses saw it in the person of the risen Lord ascend 
into Heaven. To understand it in this high sense is the act of 
the spiritual nature of man, and God must give the power to 
believe. 

The hearts of men were an open book to the Lord Jesus. 
This fine proof of Jesus’ Divinity very forcibly impressed St. 
John, and he more than the other Evangelists lays stress upon 
this proof. By that power Jesus knew those of the assembly 
who believed, and those who did not. He analyzed the secret 
thoughts of the men, and told them not alone their thoughts 
but the cause existing in the ‘‘deep things of God.” He also 
knew the future treason of Judas, even though Judas at that 
time did not know his own treason. 

Here we come again in presence of that awful mystery, 
that God knows all things actual and possible, and this fore- 
knowledge does not conflict with human liberty. We can not 
understand it; but aided by God’s grace we can believe it. 
The world of our belief is larger than that of our understand- 
ing; for by faith we hold to an infinite order of things; whereas 
our understanding is finite and circumscribed like our own 
nature. 

According to St. John, Jesus knew the unbelief of the 
disciples, and the treason of Judas from the beginning. As 
God he knew these things and all things from the beginning, 
that is to say, from all eternity. As man he knew the same 
from the moment that he assumed our nature in the womb. 

At this juncture many of the disciples who had thus far 
followed Jesus left him, and walked no longer with him. The 
cause of their turning back is evident: they would not accept 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

It is very evident that it is not the fact that Jesus had 
asked the disciples to believe in him that caused them to 
stumble. He had oft declared himself to be the Son of God, 
and had declared that men must believe in him in order to be 
saved. It was then the peculiar conception of eating the flesh 
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of Jesus that caused the disciples to turn back from Jesus. 
Now had Jesus meant simply that to eat his flesh and drink 
his blood was to believe in him, these men would have left 
Jesus through an error for which they were in nowise responsi- 
ble. Jesus Christ would have proposed the central truth upon 
which the life of the world rests in such a strange unnatural 
form of expression that these men who had followed him thus 
far could not understand him, and consequently they left the 
following of him who ts the life of the world. Is it compatible 
with the character of the merciful Lord that he should tantalize 
men by insisting on such a strange way of propounding a 
doctrine which these poor men could not understand? 

In dealing with the Pharisees in the synagogue, we believe 
that Jesus was under no obligation of explaining his words. 
They erred because their hearts were evil; but here the case is 
different. Jesus is dealing with his disciples, men who have 
followed him and who have hung upon his words. Thev are 
not strong in faith, but it is the spirit of Jesus to help a weak 
faith. One sentence from Jesus at that juncture would have 
taken away the cause of stumbling, but Jesus gives it not. 
Moreover, Jesus had an infinite knowledge of all things; and 
he therefore knew that his Church would interpret his words 
of a real act of eating his flesh and drinking his blood. He 
knew that his faithful followers through all time would inter- 
pret his words of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, not 
through any human motive or bias, but simply because they 
wish to obey his law, and love him. The persuasion of the 
Catholic Church is founded on Jesus’ words here, and on his 
clearer words at the Last Supper. It is not conceivable that 
Jesus, forseeing all this, should still have insisted on such form 
of expression, had he meant only thereby to assert the necessity 
of faith in himself. It is true that men have an obligation to 
receive Jesus’ words, even when they can not understand them. 
He, being a teacher of the supernatural, must treat of mysteries 
which man can not comprehend. But, in such cases, the 
difficulty arises from the nature of the entities themselves; and 
of course, these can not be changed, simply because man can 
not understand them. But the mysteries which surround our 
life, are deep and dark enough without making them still harder 
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by strange, unnatural forms of expression. Now if we accept 
the theory that Jesus in his discourses on the bread of 
life only spoke of himself as the object of the soul’s faith, we 
must admit that he increased the difficulty of believing by 
needlessly involving the doctrine of a mystery in the most 
obscure forms of expression. That Jesus Christ in his Incarna- 
tion was the Son of God, is a mystery which it requires the 
help of the Spirit to believe. Would he who spoke as never 
man spoke, have added to the intrinsic difficulty of this great 
truth by proposing it in forms of expression unnatural and 
revolting? 

A proof for the Catholic interpretation results, first from 
the fact that Jesus used such a form of expression, and, sec- 
ondly, from the fact that, even when many of his disciples are 
leaving him, he insists on the same form of expression, and in 
substance bids the Apostles either accept the truth or leave him. 
It is as though Jesus stood squarely upon that one proposition, 
and said to the whole world: “1 will not change the tenor of 
these words: accept this truth or die.” Now when we con- 
sider that these men staggered at these words, not because the 
words proposed Jesus Christ as the object of the world’s faith, 
but because they proposed the doctrine of eating his flesh by a 
real act of eating, and of drinking his blood by a real act of 
drinking, we say that it is absurd to believe that Jesus would 
have so insisted on the use of a mere figure of speech, when he 
saw that such heavy consequences followed, and would forever 
follow. 

It is evident from the answer of Peter that the Apostles 
were perplexed at the strange words of Jesus. But they saw 
that Jesus would not modify them, even though all men left 
him. It was a crucial test: men must accept these words or 
die; and Peter, in the name of all the Apostles, declares to 
Jesus that they cannot leave him; that he and he alone has the 
words of eternal life. To say that Jesus has the words of 
eternal life is equivalent to saying that he alone can teach 
men the way to eternal life. Peter does not allude to the 
doctrine of the bread of life. He could not understand it then. 
But he throws himself fully on faith in Jesus. It is a touching 
answer. And when the faith of the Apostles had stood this 
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test, would not the merciful Jesus have consoled even his 
chosen twelve by a word of explanation, if he had spoken 
figuratively? It was his constant practice to explain all things 
that they could understand. Thus he explained the parable 
of the sower and other parables. But when it was a question 
of mysteries which they could not understand until after 
events should have come to pass, he allowed them to keep the 
words in their hearts and wait. Such is the case here. The 
doctrine of the Eucharist must be promulgated to the world. 
In the sixty-third verse, Jesus had explained the high mode of 
being of the Eucharist as much as could be done then. There 
was but one thing to be done. Jesus could not take away the 
mystery; men must accept the mystery. Therefore he insists 
on this truth, even though it drove men from his following. 

It is evident that Peter is always accepted by the Apostles 
as their representative in dealing with the Lord. In this 
capacity, he expresses, in the name of all the apostolic body, 
that they will not leave Jesus. 

Certainly Peter could not certify the interior faith of the 
Apostles. He spoke what he believed and felt, and what he 
judged the other Apostles believed also. 

Jesus’ answer is a sad one. Peter spoke as though all 
twelve were still loyal. But Jesus’ omniscience had pene- 
trated the dark soul of Judas, and had discovered there the 
evil which would afterwards perpetrate the awful crime of 
selling Jesus unto death. And Jesus declares: ‘One of you 
is a devil.” 

He makes this declaration to show men that he was not 
deceived in choosing Judas: he chose him, knowing that he was 
an evil man. 

In calling Judas a devil, Jesus meant that he moved in the 
spirit of the devil. 

This declaration moved the other Apostles to have faith 
in their divine Master, when the treason of Judas fulfilled this 
prophecy. 

Judas is sometimes called Iscariot, and sometimes the 
son of Simon Iscariot, showing that both father and son bore 
the surname Iscariot. Concerning the probable sense of the 
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term Iscariot, we have given our opinion when treating of the 
calling of the twelve. 

Now inasmuch as Jesus does not say that one of the 
Apostles will be a devil, but that he actually is a devil, we must 
recognize that at that time Judas was bad. Nay more, Jesus’ 
peculiar expression: ‘Did I not choose you twelve, and one 
of you is a devil?” clearly expresses that Jesus chose Judas 
with full knowledge of his evil soul. Hence we are led to 
inquire why Jesus should choose such a man for an Apostle. 

We are persuaded that the calling of Judas the traitor was 
ordained by Jesus to prove that the power of the apostolic 
office is not invalidated by the unworthiness of the individual. 
Jesus Christ knew that scandals would come, and he predicted 
them. Men had need to be taught that the presence of these 
scandals in the Church does not indicate that the gates of hell 
are prevailing against her. Hence, Jesus showed to the world 
in the selection of Judas that the divine element of the Church 
is not essentially dependent on the human element; he showed 
that there can be failures in the human element, but no failure 
in the divine element. The individual can fail; the office never 
fails. Some of those who have held the highest places in the 
Church have imitated the example of Judas. And yet, as 
notwithstanding the defection of Judas, the original Apostles 
accomplished their mission, so in spite of the failure of some of 
her ministers, the Church of God accomplishes the grand 
purpose for which she was founded. 
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2. Kat ἰδόντες τινὰς τῶν μαθη- 
τῶν ἡ αὐτοῦ Ott xotvatc yeocty, 
τουτέστιν ἀνίπτοις, ἐσθίουσιν τοὺς 
ἄρτους. 


3. Οἱ γὰρ Φαρισαῖοι καὶ πάντες 
ἱ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, ἐὰν μὴ πυγμῇ νίψωνται 
ἃς χεῖρας, οὐχ ἐσθίουσιν, χρατοῦν- 
τες τὴν παράδοσιν τῶν πρεσθυτέρων. 
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1. And there are gathered 
together unto him the Phari- 
sees, and certain of the scribes, 
who had come trom Jerusa- 
lem. 

2. And had seen that some 
of his disciples ate their bread 
with defiled, that is, unwashed, 
hands. 

3. For the Pharisees, and 
all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands up to the wrist, eat 
not, holding the tradition of 
the elders. 

4. And when they come 
from the market-place, except 


they wash themselves, they eat 
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2. Why do thy disciples 
transgress the tradition of the 
elders? for they wash not their 
hands when they eat bread. 


3. And he answered and 
said unto them: Why do ye 
also transgress the command- 
ment of God because of your 
tradition? 

oe Sor: God. said:: Biornor 
thy father and thy mother: 
and: He that speaketh evil of 
father or mother, let him die 
the death. 

5. But ye say: Whosoever 
shall say to his father or his 
mother: That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me is given to God; 

& -e shall’ not honor: his 
father. “And ye have» made 
void the word of God because 
of your tradition. 

a. ve hypocrites, “well ‘did 
Isaiah prophesy of you, saying: 

8. This people  honoreth 
me with their lips; but their 
heart is far from me. 


g. But in vain do they wor- 
ship me, teaching as_ their 
doctrines the precepts of men. 
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not: and many other things 
there be, which they have re- 
ceived to hold, washings of 


cups, and pots, and brazen 
vessels. 

5. And the Pharisees and 
the scribes ask him: Why 


walk not thy disciples accord- 
ing to the tradition of the 
elders, but eat their bread with 
defiled hands? 


6. And he said unto them: 
Well did Isaiah prophesy of 
you hypocrites, as it is written: 
This people honoreth me with 
their lips, but their heart is 
far from me. 

7. Bul mm vain πο tev 
worship me, teaching as their 
doctrines the precepts of men. 

8. Ye leave the command- 
ment of God, and hold fast the 
tradition of men. 
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And he called to him 
the multitude, and said unto 
them: Hear, and understand; 


Io. 


11. Not that which enter- 
eth into the mouth defileth the 
man; but that which proceed- 
eth out of the mouth, this de- 
fileth the man. 


12. Then came the _ dis- 
ciples, and said unto him: 
Knowest thou that the Phari- 
sees were scandalized, when 
they heard this saying? 


13. But he answered and 
said: Every plant which my 
heavenly Father planted not, 
shall be rooted up. 
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g. And he said unto them: 
Full well do ye reject the com- 
mandment of God, that ye may 
keep your tradition. 

το. For Moses said: Honor 

thy father and thy mother; 
and: He that speaketh evil of 
father or mother, let him die 
the death: 
But ye say: If a man 
shall say to his father or his 
mother: That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say: 
Given to God; 

12. Ye no longer.suffer him 
to do aught for his father or 
his mother; 

13. Making void the word 
of God by vour tradition, which 
ve have delivered: and many 
such like things ye do. 

14. And he called to him 
the multitude again, and said 
unto them: Hear me all of 
you, and understand: 

1s. There is nothing from 
without the man, that going 
into him can defile him: but 
the things which proceed out | 
of the man are those that defile 
the man. 


hs 
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are blind guides. And if the 

blind guide the blind, both 
shall fall into a pit. 

1s. And Peter answered 


and said unto him: Declare 
unto us the parable. 


fo πὶ Ne Said: Are. ye 
also even yet without under- 
standing? 

τ Perceive ye not, that 
whatsoever goeth into the 
mouth passeth into the belly, 
and is cast out into the privy? 


18. But the things which 
proceed out of the mouth come 
forth out of the heart; and they 
defile the man. 

19. Forout of the heart come 
forth evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, theft, 
false witness, railings: 


20. These are the things 
which defile the man: but to eat 
with unwashed hands defileth 
not the man. 
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17. And when he was en- 
tered into the house from the 
multitude, his disciples asked 
of him the parable. 

18. And he saith unto them: 
Are ye so without understand- 
ins valsor Perceive “ye πον, 
that whatsoever from without 
goeth into the man, it cannot 
defile him; 

το > Becanse’ it eo6tn- aan 
into his heart, but into his 
belly, and goeth out into the 


privy: This. he” Said, aes. 
ing all meats clean. 
96. wand. tie Sere 


which proceedeth out of the 
man, that defileth the man. 

21. For from within, out of 
the heart of men, evil thoughts 
proceed, 


22. Formeations, t hers =. 
murders, adulteries, covetings, 
wickedness, deceit, lascivious- 
ness, an evil eye, railing, pride, 
foolishness: 

23. All these evil things pro- 
ceed from within, and defile the 
man. 


In Verse four of the text of Matthew many codices have 


ἐνετείλατο instead of εἶπεν. 
and D, et al. have εἶπεν. 
place καί before οὐ. 


Tischendorf favors ἐνετείλατο. B 
In the fifth verse many authorities 
Kai is omitted in &, B, C, and 1 
the same verse, many authorities add ἢ τὴν μητέρα αὐτοῦ. 


In 
This 


reading is adopted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, 
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and Ethiopian versions. The phrase is omitted by §&, B, D, 
and by Westcott and Hort. In Verse six τὸν νόμον is the 
reading of &*, C, and of Tischendorf; many codices have 7yv 
evtornv. Band D have τὸν Aoyov, and this is followed by 
the Syriac, Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. In 
Verse eleven Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort approve εἰσερχό- 
μενον instead of ἐρχόμενον, In Verse fourteen many codices 
have ὁδηγοί εἰσι τυφλοὶ τυφλῶν. This is endorsed by Tischen- 
dorf. The reading of B is supported by &‘, D, L, and Z. In 
Verse seventeen most of the codices have οὔπω. δῷ, B, D, and 
Z have ov, 

In the second verse of Mark’s text &, B, L, A and 33 have 
ται ουσί roves ἄρτους, A, D,-N, Xx, UV, Tf et al fave 
éoGiovtas. After aprous F, K, M, N, S, U, II et al. add éuéu- 
yav7o, This is followed by the Vulgate, Armenian and 
Syriac versions. It seems to have been added to avoid an 
Bpacoluthon. It is not found ΜΝ ΑΒ oye. 
I, A and many others; neither is it found in the Coptic, 
Ethiopian, and Gothic versions. In Verse three πυγμῇ is the 
common reading of the Greek codices. ΝΜ has πυκνὰ which 
seems to be a conjectural reading which arose out of the diffi- 
culty of explaining πυγμῇ. The Vulgate is in conformity with 
ws. The Syriac renders the term by “sedulously.”’ In Verse 
four, Nand B have ῥαντίσωνται which is approved by Westcott 
and Hort. Tischendorf endorses the reading Sarticwrtat, 
which is the reading of most of the codices. At the end of 
the fourth verse, καὶ κυνῶν is added in A, D, NX, τ et al. 
This has the endorsement of Origen, and is followed by the 
Vulgate, Svriac, Gothic, and Armenian versions. In Verse 
five κοιναῖς is the reading of &*, B, and D. This is followed 
by the Vulgate, Coptic and Armenian versions, and by the 
protestant Revised Edition. Many of the codices have avirras, 
In the eighth verse A, X, TF, HJ, et al. add Sartopous τ τ 
καὶ ποτηρίων, Kat ἄλλα παρόμοια τοιάῦπα Tora TroLEtTE. 
D has this clause but places it at the beginning of the verse. 
The clause is adopted by the Vulgate, Gothic, Syriac, Ethiopian 
and Armenian versions. In the twelfth verse the reading 
Kai οὐκέτι. is found in A, X, I, ΗΠ et al. This is followed 
by the Vulgate, Gothic, Syriac and Armenian versions. The 
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χα τ omitted by &, B, D, and A, and by the Coptic and 
Armenian versions, and by the Revised Edition of Oxford. 
After the fifteenth verse the sentence Ei ms ἔχει ὦτα ἀκούειν, 
axoverw is found in A, D, X, Tl, I, et al. This reading is 
adopted by the Vulgate, and is therein numbered the sixteenth 
verse of the text. It is also followed by the Gothic, Syriac, 
and Armenian versions and appears as a correction in some 
codices of the Ethiopian versions. It is omitted by &, Β, L, 
ΔῈ, 28, 102, the Coptic version, Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort, and by the Revised Version of Oxford. In Verse nine- 
ae we ΙΒ ΕΠ.» S, X, A etal. have cabapiCov, 
Some minor authorities have καθαρίζον. 

The great miracle of the multiplication of the loaves, and 
the miracles of healing wrought by Jesus in Galilee increased 
the opposition of the Pharisees and of their inseparable asso- 
ciates the scribes. Members of the sect were scattered about 
through all the land of the Jews, but Jerusalem was their main 
center; and at Jerusalem those who were reputed the most 
learned of their doctors had their habitat. Hence from Jeru- 
salem a number of these wily sectaries set out with the one 
purpose of entrapping and discrediting Jesus. All his grand 
doctrines and all his miracles are of no avail with the Pharisees. 
They impugn the known truth; everything that tends to prove 
the divine character of Jesus increases their hate of him, and 
their determination to crush him. The Pharisees are a fearful 
example of the extent to which human malice can go. Their 
souls were steeped in falsehood and evil. 

With lynx-eyes they watch the Saviour and his little band 
of followers. If the Pharisees’ hearts were open to the truth, 
how much of good they could have observed in that close 
scrutiny! But the Pharisees hate truth and goodness, and 
consequently they hate Jesus. They watch, and discover that 
some of his disciples have eaten with “common hands.”’ The 
term κοινόν, common, is frequently used in New Testament 
Greek to designate that which is profane and unholy. Thus 
it is used in Acts X. 15, andin Rom. XIV. 14. The intention 
of the Evangelists is not to say that the disciples neglected 
personal cleanness in their modes of life, but only that they 
neglected the ritual ablutions. 
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Mark declares that the Pharisees only observed some of 
the disciples to violate the ordinance of washing before meat. 
He does not thereby indicate that there was a difference in 
discipline among the disciples, but only that the Pharisees 
based their charges on observation of actions in which not all 
the disciples participated. It is quite probable that in his 
daily intercourse with the Apostles Jesus had taught his disci- 
ples the inanity of these Pharisaic traditions, which were mere 
excrescences upon a ritual law that was itself now empty and 
dead, like the cocoon of the larva after hfe has been evolved 
therefrom. 

In Leviticus XV. 16, a man was commanded to bathe his 
body after a seminal emission, but there is no precept in the 
ritual law concerning the washing of hands before eating. 
Such an observance was purely an outcome of Pharisaic tra- 
ditionalism, a tradition of the elders. According to the Talmud 
the ordinance was of strict obhigation, but the Talmud is such 
a tissue of extravagant fables, that its authority can not be 
relied upon in anything. It is the spirit of the Pharisees that 
lives in the makers of the Talmud; but in the days of the 
Talmudists, that spirit seems to have eliminated every vestige 
of reason and decency from the Jewish doctors. Hence it 1s 
profitless to turn to the Talmud to obtain a knowledge of the 
religious ideas and ordinances prevailing in Christ’s time. 
Much of the Talmud is made up of absurd fables and nuge 
that came into being at a much later date. Hence we shall not 
attempt to examine the question of the washing of the hands 
from a Talmudic standpoint. Lightfoot, Wiinsche, Schéttgen 
and Wetstein have written some Rabbinic notes on this ques- 
tion, but, as Edersheim declares, they give no clear account. 
Suftice it for our present purpose that such an ordinance was in 
universal acceptance among the Jews. A side light is thrown 
upon this question by the sixth verse of the second chapter of 
St. John wherein it is stated that six waterpots stood by at the 
marriage feast, in accordance with the manner of purification 
of the Jews. 

St. Mark, in describing this ordinance of the Jews, uses 
the expression: πυγμῇ νίψωνται. The difficulty of explaining 
this expression drove some to change πυγμῇ to πυκνά, The 
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Vulgate evidently adopted this conjecture, rendering the term 
“crebro.”” Even the Revised Version of Oxford renders the 
phrase to wash diligently. Now the evidence of the authorities 
for πυγμῇ is such that its genuineness can not be doubted. 
Moreover the rendering wash diligently has no meaning, and 
the Vulgate rendering to wash frequently is not substantiated 
by an examination of the facts. There is no evidence that the 
Pharisaic ordinance directed to wash frequently during a meal. 
Wherefore we must endeavor to explain the genuine reading 
πυγμῇ. 

The term πυγμῇ means the fist; the only question for us 
is to determine what sense to give to it here, as it occurs in the 
dative case. Knabenbauer believes the sense to be that the 
Jews in these rites of washing closed the fist of one hand, and 
with it rubbed the other. This is an awkward mode of action 
that never would have been adopted without some specific 
reason. Now in all the description of these rites preserved for 
us there is no mention of any such mode of washing. 

But on the contrary, we find evidence in the Talmud 
which seems to us sufficient to warrant the rendering πυγμῇ of 
St. Mark by “up to the wrist.” Thus Alfred Edersheim 
describes the ritual ordinance of the washing of the hands: 

“But there is another and more important aspect of the 
expression, which leads us to describe the rite itself. The 
distinctive designation for it is Netilath Yadayim, literally, the 
lifting of the hands; while for the washing before meat the 
term Mesht or Mesha is also used, which literally means ‘to 
rub.’ Both these terms point to the manner or the rite. The 
first question here was, whether ‘second tithe,’ prepared first- 
fruits [Terumah], or even common food [Chullin], or else, 
‘holy,’ i. e. sacrificial food, was to be partaken of. In the latter 
case a complete immersion of the hands [‘baptism,’ Tebhilath 
Yadayim], and not merely a Netzlath, or ‘uplifting,’ was pre- 
scribed. The latter was really an affusion. As the purifica- 
tions were so frequent, and care had to be taken that the water 
had not been used for other purposes, or something fallen 
into it that might discolor or defile it, large vessels or jars were 
generally kept for the purpose. These might be of any 
material, although stone is specially mentioned. It was the 
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practice to draw water out of these with what was called a 
natla, antila, or antelaya, very often of glass, which must hold 
[at least] a quarter of a log—a measure equal to one and a 
half ‘egg-shells.’ For, no less quantity than this might be 
used for affusion. The water was poured on both hands, 
which must be free of anything covering them, such as gravel, 
mortar, etc. The hands were lifted up, so as to make the 
water run to the wrist, in order to ensure that the whole hand 
was washed, and that the water polluted by the hand did not 
again run down the fingers. Similarly, each hand was rubbed 
with the other, provided the hand that was rubbed had been 
affused: otherwise, the rubbing might be done against the 
head, or even against a wall. But there was one point on 
which special stress was laid. In the ‘first affusion,’ which 
was all that originally was required when the hands were Le- 
vitically ‘defiled,’ the water had to run down the wrist 
[D7D>, or prpn “y]. Ifthe water remained short of the 


. 
wrist, the hands were not clean. Accordingly, the words of 
St. Mark can only mean that the Pharisees eat not ‘except 
they wash their hands to the wrist.’ ”—Edersheim, “The Life 
and Times of Jesus,’ Vol. II, pp. τό τι. 

We must state here that we agree with Edersheim against 
Lightfoot in the translation of the phrase DSO Ἔν of the 


Mishna, Yadaim 11. 3. Lightfoot renders the whole passage: 
“The hands are defiled, and washed up to the articulation of 
the elbow.’’— Lightfoot, ‘‘Horae Hebraic,” In Evang. S. Marci, 
Caput VII. 

Now what the Mishna really does say is that the hands are 
defiled and washed up to the articulation, and Lightfoot has 
simply conjectured that it meant the articulation of the elbow. 
such an able scholar as Wetstein has proven that this is an 
erroneous rendering of the Talmudic term. The language of 
the Mishna, and all that we can find concerning the usages 
of the Jews in this rite of washing move us to believe that the 
articulation signified in the Mishnic treatise Meda i me wee 
articulation of the wrist. Thus the two texts mutually help 
each other, and establish the fact that in these ritual washings, 
the Jews washed the hands up to the wrist. 
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Another Pharisaic ordinance was that a Jew who had been 
in the market-place, on returning home must purify himself 
with water. This rite was based on the presumption that he 
might have come in contact with some unclean person or thing. 
This washing was not a bath of the whole person, but most 
probably a handwashing. Their culinary utensils and the 
articles of the table-service were also washed in accordance 
with a ritual observance. If we accept the reading καὶ κλινών 
of St. Mark, which has good endorsement, we must extend the 
rite of washing to the couches on which the guests reclined 
while eating. 

It is remarkable what importance the Jews gave to these 
traditions of the Elders. In the Talmudic Tractate Berachoth, 
fol. 3, 2, it is declared that “‘the words of the Elders are of 
more weight than the words of the Prophets’’; and in the 
Tractate Sota, fol. 4”, “that he who eats with unwashed hands 
is to be considered as though he had committed fornication.” 

This stupid concentration of mind upon these mere 
external details eliminated all trace of supernaturalism from 
Pharisaic teaching. How disgusting it must have been to the 
Son of God to see this degeneracy in the chosen people of his 
Father? In the response of the Lord to the Pharisees there is 
discernible a remarkable prudence. He does not directly 
condemn the inane traditions of the Pharisees; such rites were 
too stupid to merit even a formal condemnation. Besides, a 
direct condemnation of these observances that the people were 
attached to would arouse needless opposition from the Jews. 
Wherefore Jesus takes a broader view of the issue, and directly 
arraigns the teachers of Israel for having set aside the com- 
mandments of God in favor of their own opinions. 

We prefer the order of Matthew in this part of Jesus’ 
discourse. In the relation of Mark the prophecy of Isaiah is 
quoted against the Pharisees at the very beginning of Jesus’ 
discourse. In Matthew the prophecy is quoted at the end of 
the discourse, as a corroboration of Jesus’ rebuke of them. 
This latter seems the more natural and forcible way. 

In Exodus XX. 12 it was commanded: ‘‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother; that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’’ And in Exodus, 
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XXL ree And he that revilet a bis father or lis mother ac 
shall surely be put to death.”’ 

In Deuteronomy XXVII. 16, God curses the man who 
dishonors his parents: ‘Cursed be he that maketh light of his 
father or of his mother. And all the people shall say, Amen.”’ 
The words of Proverbs XXX. 17, are terrible: 

“The eve that mocketh at his father 
And despiseth to obey his mother, 

The ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
And the young eagles shall eat it.” 

The debt that we owe our parents js so great that we can 
never repay it. One of the most beautiful things in all the 
created universe is the instinctive love of parents for their 
children. That love is tender, patient, self-denying, unfailing. 
When has the worthy parent swerved from death to save the 
child?) The love of passion cools; men grow tired of former 
friends; but the parent’s love endures through the changes of 
time, and through the vicissitudes of fortune. When the 
Gibeonites hanged Armoni and Mephibosheth the sons of 
Saul in Gibeah, Rizpah their mother took sackcloth and spread 
it for her upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest until 
rain came upon them from heaven; and she suffered neither the 
birds of the air to rest upon them by day, nor the beasts of 
the field by night.”-—II. Sam. XXI. 10. This desolate woman, 
alone there in the desert place watching the decaying bodies 
of her slaughtered sons for that long interval, is a notable 
example of the strength of a mother’s love. In the helpless 
years of infancy the patient mother’s care is given without 
stint in sickness and in health. The father’s labor is gladly 
given that his beloved child may be provided for. While the 
child sleeps, hands scarred and wearied by toil are busy with 
labor to provide shelter, and food, and raiment, and educa- 
tion for that child. Almost one third of a lifetime is passed by 
the child before he is fully able to assume the full responsibility 
of his life. Most base and unnatural therefore is the crime of 
the child who in return for all that the parents have done for 
him refuses them love and honor, and help in their need. 

Wherefore God explicitly commanded a man to give a 
fitting respect to his parents, to refrain from any abusive word 
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or disrespectful act towards them, and to provide for their 
maintenance in case of their indigence. This was the com- 
mand of God, sublime and just, the command in which revela- 
tion and the dictates of the natural law are in perfect accord. 
How grand it stands out in its contrast with the miserable petty 
traditions of the Pharisees concerning the washing of hands? 
But Pharisaic casuistry had found a way to set aside this 
commandment of God in favor of their own greed. The 
offerings that came to the temple were made the Pharisees’ 
prey; hence it was to their interest to have these as rich as 
possible. The generic Hebrew name of any offering in the 
temple was 202 korban. Mark uses the original term, and 


explains it as meaning a gift, but his explanation must be 
taken in conjunction with the theme of which he is treating: it 
was a gift offered in the temple. Now Christ contemplates a 
case where a man has parents who are unprovided with the 
means of living. According to Pharisaic teaching such a man 
could by vow consecrate to the temple whatever he would 
otherwise have given to his parents. The formula of the vow 
is given by both Matthew and Mark; and they state the con- 
sequences that followed. When once such a vow was made, 
the Rabbis held the author of it strictly to its letter, and 
declared it to be sacrilege to give anything to the father or to 
the mother. It seems that the teachers in Israel invited the 
people to these unlawful vows. The man thus vowing was 
exempt, yea even prohibited from giving anything to his 
parents, even in their extreme need; and he was obliged to 
increase his offerings in the temple proportionately to the 
amount that he would have given his indigent parents. 

The baseness and dishonesty of the Pharisees is a thing 
without a name: it beggars description. 

The clause in the fifth verse of Matthew: ‘“— he shall 
not honor his father,”’ is equivalent to the expression, ‘‘he shall 
not be held, by your teaching, to honor his father by providing 
for his maintenance.” 

These teachings were a mere trafficking in a people’s 
religion, a system of ordinances by which the eternal command- 
ments of God and the dictates of the best in nature were set 
aside in order that these venal hirelings might have much of 
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the fat of the land. The tradition concerning the vows was 
not by any means the only thing in which Pharisaic teaching 
conflicted with Yahveh’s Law: this case was only taken as an 
example. Hence Jesus says; ‘““— and many such like things 
ye do.” Justly did Jesus call them hypocrites. Jesus never 
seems to have contemplated the conversion of this class of men. 
He is merciful to all sinners; but to the Pharisees he is severe; 
for they committed that awful sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and their case was hopeless. 

The prophecy of Isaiah here quoted is found in Isaiah 
XXTIX. 13. It stands thus in the original: ‘‘And the Lord 
said: Forasmuch as this people draw nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and with their lips do honor me, but have removed 
their heart far from me, and their fear of me is a command- 
ment of men which hath been taught, etc.” 

The Septuagint is in substance thus: “‘And the Lord 
saith: This people draw nigh unto me with their mouth; and 
with their lips do honor me; but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain do they honor me teaching the precepts and the 
doctrines of men.”’ 


Now it is evident that the quotation, as it exists in Mat- 
thew and Mark, is according to the Septuagint. This shows 
the great authority which the writers of the New Testament 
gave to the Septuagint. 

Moreover, it is clear that there is no substantial discrep- 
ancy between the original and the Septuagint. The Septuagint 
simply brings out the full sense of the original. The crime of 
Israel in the days of Christ was but an aggravation of the 
conditions that existed in the time of Isaiah; hence this 
prophecy spoken by Isaiah of the men of his time fitly described 
the condition of religious thought in Israel in the time of Christ, 
and is quoted with telling force against the teachers of Israel. 

Religion always was and always will be a work of the 
spirit of man. Everything that is external in religion is only 
a help to the spirit. Moved by the peculiar condition of the 
chosen people, and by their peculiar environment, God gave a 
complex ritual in the first manner of worship. But all these 
external rites were intended as symbols and types to help the 
spirit to realize the existence and the attributes of Yahveh. 
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But when these rites exist without the spiritual element in 
religion, they are like a thing made into the semblance of a 
man, in which there is no soul and life. Isaiah’s contempor- 
aries and Christ’s contemporaries were much in systematizing 
Rabbinic decisions on the mere externals of the law, but the 
soul of the people was dead. That which should have been the 
living worship of a spiritual God, that which bore the august 
name of religion, had become a dreary mass of stupid casuistry. 
Christ awoke the world to new religious life; but man is ever 
prone to fall into formalism in religion. Many a man has lived 
and died nominally in the Christian religion, without ever 
grasping much of its spiritual nature. It is true, our formal- 
ism is not of that gross and stupid nature, as was that of the 
Pharisees; but still it has no life, and is a disappointment to 
God. It is not an easy thing to be a spiritual man; it is the 
noblest thing of which our nature is capable, a thing that 
makes a man akin to the angels. 

Up to this point the discourse of Jesus had been directed 
to the Pharisees. He now calls to himself the people, and 
adopting an entirely different tenor of discourse, he teaches 
them the truth of the issue. Jesus always had compassion 
on the common people; his words to these are never severe. 

Jesus begins his discourse to the people by an exhortation 
which makes known the importance of the doctrine about to be 
delivered. 

The Lord lays down a clear comprehensive principle: Not 
the things that a man takes into his mouth from without defile 
the man, but the things that come from his heart defile him. 

For the sake of the antithesis the Lord has contrasted the 
thing that goes into the mouth with the thing that comes from 
the heart out of the mouth. Of course, Jesus’ discourse must 
be taken in the light of the context. It is not necessary that 
the evil should be externally manifested, in order that defile- 
ment of the man be wrought: it is enough that the evil harbors 
in the heart. But this evil is spoken of by Jesus in its phase 
as it is outwardly manifested, in order to preserve the natural- 
ness of the contrast. 

This declaration of Jesus seemed to conflict with the Law 
of Moses. The Mosaic Law clearly prohibited the eating of 
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certain articles of food, such as the flesh of swine, the blood 
of animals, etc. Daniel and his companions preserved this 
abstinence from forbidden meats, and God wrought a miracle 
in their behalf; thus also Judith in the camp of Holofernes 
would not eat the forbidden meats. The aged Eleazar in the 
days of the Maccabees died rather than eat the flesh of swine. 
The words of Christ swept away all the distinctions in meats; 
and the Pharisees give evidence that they are scandalized by 
such doctrine. 

The Lord and his Apostles now withdraw from the 
assembly, and go into a house, and then the Apostles come to 
Jesus and through their usual spokesman Peter, thev tell Jesus 
of the effect of his words upon the Pharisees, and they ask him 
to explain the issue to them. It is evident from the Apostles’ 
action that they also were perplexed by the words of Jesus. 

In his response Jesus is very severe against the Pharisees. 
Contemplating them and their doctrines under the figure of a 
planting, he declares that they are not his Father’s planting, 
and that they shall be rooted up. The Pharisees claimed to 
be the interpreters of God’s word to the people, but Jesus savs 
that they are spurious. And more than this, Jesus will not 
have aught to do with them, except to confute them and 
liberate the people from them. He uses the popular aphorism 
concerning them, that they were blind guides who must neces- 
sarily lead into a pit. The figure is plain and forcible. It 
warned the people against doing as the Pharisees did. The 
figure was not to be insisted on too hterally. In the days when 
the people had no other leaders, they were obliged to depend on 
the Pharisees for an explanation of the Law. And the poor 
people did no wrong in accepting the Pharisees’ explanation of 
Moses’ Law. But when the light came with Christ, the evi- 
dence was sufficient, that the people should have left the follow- 
ing of their wicked guides, and should have gone after Christ. 
This was the Israelitic people’s crime. This it was wherein 
the people partook of the wicked blindness of their guides. 

The Pharisaic sect was a thing that God never authorized. 
It was a noxious weed that had grown up in the field of God. 
And in the clearing of the field their fate was to be that of any 
weed, to be rooted up and destroyed. 
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There is a fearful emphasis in the words of Jesus: ‘‘Let 
them alone.”’ It signified that he withdrew his spirit from 
these wicked men, and allowed them to remain in their 
blindness. 

But to the Apostles Jesus vouchsafes an explanation of his 
words. Asis his custom Jesus first gently chides the Apostles 
for their slowness of understanding. His explanation of his 
doctrine is so clear that it demands but little comment. 

It is hardly necessary to notice the objection that charges 
Jesus with ignorance of the physical laws of the action of food 
upon our bodies in saying that whatever goes into the mouth 
passes out into the privy. It is true that the alimentary 
principle of food is not thus evacuated by the system, but 
Jesus used the fact as a moral illustration, and as such the 
comparison is absolutely perfect. He simply asserts that the 
human system has the power of separating and casting off the 
waste matter of all foods, so that they in themselves considered 
can not defile the moral nature of man. Jesus groups the sins 
which men commit under several heads, and declares that these 
as proceeding from the heart defile a man, and not the food 
that a man eats or the manner of eating it. 


In the classification of these evils, by “evil thoughts” 
Jesus means in a comprehensive sense, all evil as it first exists 
in the thought of man. By the “evil eye’? Jesus means 
covetousness. 

Now we must harmonize the present teaching of Jesus 
with the Law of Moses which promulgated the unlawfulness of 
certain meats. In the first place, the Law of Moses was not an 
eternal ordinance founded on the nature of things. It was a 
weak, imperfect thing adapted to the peculiar character of the 
Jewish people. And even in that ordinance, the defilement did 
not come from the eating of the food zm se. It came from the 
breaking of the commandment of God. In that first law the 
eating of certain meats was not prohibited because it was evil, 
but it was evil because it was prohibited. The error of Phari- 
saic teaching was to look upon the things forbidden by these 
merely preparatory ordinances as things essentially evil. And 
the first step in changing these ordinances, and in raising 
religion to a high spiritual plane, was to destroy the error of 
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Pharisaic teaching which made these things, and also other 
things invented by their traditions, essentially evil. This the 
Saviour has done in a plain illustration that can be understood 
by every man. In Pharisaic teaching there was a blind 
absolutism that bound the people with bonds of iron. The 
breaking of the merest tradition of the elders was treated as a 
thing essentially evil. 

Jesus teaches that morality is something higher than 
this. It is a condition of the man’s heart, not of his hands, or 
of the kind of food which he eats. Of course, in the days when 
the Mosaic Law was in force, to eat forbidden meat would 
defile an Israelite; not on account of the nature of the meat, 
but because the man would disobey God’s law, and disobedience 
of God even in this temporary statute would be a grave sin. 
So now, the Church acting in the spirit of God, forbids to eat 
flesh meat on certain days; and the eating of flesh on these days 
would defile a Catholic, not through the nature of the meat, 
but because the command of God the Church is against the 
eating. 

When the people had once been taught that the eating 
of the meats was not essentially evil, the next step would be 
easy; therefore Jesus as the authorized legate of God could 
change these. Hence by this logical development the New 
Law was to be evolved out of the Old. 

In the nineteenth verse of Mark much difference of opinion 
exists concerning the sense of the participle καθαρίζων. The 
Vulgate refers it to ἀφεδρῶνα in the sense that the ἀφεδρών 
carried away all the useless elements of the food, leaving only 
the life-giving elements. This opinion is followed by many, 
among whom is Knabenbauer. To have this construction, 
they must appeal to an exceptional use of the Greek tongue, by 
which a participle agreeing. with a noun in the accusative case 
is placed in the nominative. In this sense the privy makes 
clean all meats, for the reason that it carries away all the 
worthless elements, leaving in the man only the elements which 
serve to make living tissue, blood, and Vite) LOLs. 

There is another opinion which has Chrysostom as its 
chief advocate among the Fathers, and which has received the 
endorsement of many modern writers and of the protestant 
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Revised Version. This opinion refers καθαρίζων to Jesus, the 
implied subject of λέγει in the eighteenth verse. An objection 
is urged against this opinion, that the participle is too far 
removed from its subject. But yet we believe that this irreg- 
ularity is less than that which must be admitted if the other 
opinion is accepted. Hence though both opinions are prob- 
able, we are moved to accept the latter. Mark wrote at a 
time when Peter had received his vision at Joppa, Acts X. 15; 
and he traces the abrogation of the ritual law back to the 
present words of Jesus. 


MATT XV. 21—28 MARK VII. 24—30 
2r. Kal e¢eAbov  éxeiley 6 24. ᾿᾽Ἐχεῖθεν δὲ ἀναστάς, ἀτ- 
a 5 , ae er bvens “ ἰὼ σὰ eee: 
᾿Ιησοῦς ἀνεχώρησεν εἰς τὰ μέρη ἦλθεν εἰς τὰ ὅρια Τύρου καὶ Σι- 
S “ > me \ 2 
Τύρου καὶ Σιδῶνος. δῶνος, χαὶ εἰσελθὼν εἰς οἰκίαν, οὐ- 
δένα ἤθελεν γνῶνα:, καὶ οὐχ ἠδυνάσθη 
λαθεῖν. 
22. Καὶ ἰδοὺ γυνὴ Χαναναία 25. ᾿Αλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἀκούσασα γυνὴ 


ἀπὸ τῶν ὁρίων ἐχείνων ἐξελθοῦσα, πε 
μ" 
᾽᾿Ἐλέησόν ξ QU 
/ ᾽ 


- - ~ ΕΝ ~ 
ἔχραξεν λέγουσα: ἰ ω 

Κύριε, Υἱός Δαυΐδ, ἡ θυγάτηρ προσέπεσεν πρὸς τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ 
βου καχῶς δα!ιμονίζεται. 


26. (Ἢ; δὲ “γυνὴ ἣν. λλη 
Σιυυραφοινίχισσα τῷ γένει) καὶ ἠρώτα 
αὐτὸν ἵνα τὸ δαιμόνιον ἐχδάλλῃ ἐκ 


Α 


τῆς Duyatpos αὐτῆς: 


« > 
23. ‘“O εὐ ἀπεκρίθη} adicy 
ὍΔ Ὸ A * / e a 
λόγον, χαὶ προσελθόντες of μαθηταὶ 
᾽ “- ᾽ ’ ᾿ - 
αὐτοῦ, ἠρώτουν αὐτὸν, λέγοντες: 


᾿Απόλυσον αὐτήν, ὅτι χράζει ὄπισθεν 
ἡμῶν 
iy 
ξ . x 
4, Be ἀπ aoe εἶπεν 


Χο 
1 δὲ ἐλθοῦσα προσεχύνε!: 
ousa: Kuore, Bove: wor. 

rmoxoMets εἶπεν: . 27. Kal ἔλεγεν adc: "Ages 
Οὐχ ἔστιν χαλὸν λαθεῖν τὸν ἄρτον πρῶτον χορτασθῆναιξ ca τέχνα: οὐ 
τῶν τέχνων, καὶ βαλεῖν τοῖς χυναρί- γάρ ἐστιν χαλὸν λαθεῖν τὸν ἄρτον 
Otc. τῶν τέχνων χαὶ τοῖς χυναρίοις Ba- 
λεῖν. 
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- εἶ ΙΑ 9 (jr 9 \ a. ' ὦ 
χαὶ τὰ χυνάρια ἐσθίει: ἀπὸ τῶν ψυχίων 
τῶν. πιπτόντων ἀπὸ THS teanelys 
τῶν κυρίων αὐτῶν. 


28. Torte 


Εἶπεν αὐτῆι "Ql γύναι, μεγάλη cou 


ἀπολριθεῖσ 6 ‘Insous, 


ἡ πίστις, γενηθήτω cot ὡς θέλεις, 
ἢ Al) . (hy ες a ΓΒΕ a ees ae 
vat ἰάθη ἡ θυγάτηρ αὕτης axo τῆς 


ρᾶς ἐχείνης. 


ἀ And went “Ont 
thence, and withdrew into the 


parts of Tyre and Sidon. 


Jesus 


22. And behold, a Canaan- 
itish woman came out from those 
borders, and cried, saving: Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son 
of David; my daughter is griev- 
ously vexed with a devil. 


23. But he answered her not 
a word. And his disciples came 
and besought him, saving: Send 
her away; for she crieth after 
us. 

24. But he answered and 
said: 1 was not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. 

25. But she came and wor- 
shipped him, saying: Lord, help 
me. 
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δὲ ἀπεχρίθη, χαὶ λέγει 
αὐτῷ; Ναὶ Kupre, χαὶ τὰ γύνχρια 
ἐσθίουσιν 
πὧν Ψιχίων τῶν παιδίων. 


29. Καὶ εἶπεν αὐτῇ Ara τὰῦ- 


κὸν τὸν λόγον ὕπαγε: ἐξελήλυθεν 


9 - , - fd 
ἔχ τῆ υὐγῶτρος δα!μιόγιον. 


., - - 9 A 
aneABoucr el¢ tov 


Fees 
οἶχον αὐτῆς, εὗρε τὸ παιδίον βεθλη- 
ἢ 


ὲ 
4 


μένον ἐπὶ τὴν χλίνην, χαὶ τὸ δαιμό- 


vioy ἐξεληλυθός. 

a4. And from thence he 
arose, and went away into the 
borders of Tyre and_ Sidon. 
And he entered into a house, 
and would have no man know 
it: and he could not be hid. 


25. But  straightway a 
woman, whose little daughter 
had an unclean spirit, having 
heard of him, and fell 
down at his feet. 


Carnie 


26. Now the woman was a 
Greek, a Syrophcenician by race. 
And she besought him that he 
would cast forth the devil out 
of her daughter. 


MATT. ον 9 


26. And he answered and 
said: It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast 
it to the dogs. 


oi Sie. asia Ven, 
Lord: for even the dogs eat of 
the crumbs which fall from 
their masters’ table. 

28. Then Jesus answered and 
said unto her: O woman, great 
is thy faith: be it done unto 
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27. And he said unto her: 
Let the children first be filled: 
for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to 
the dogs. 

28. But she answered and 
saith unto him: Yea, Lord: 
even the dogs under the table 
eat of the children’s crumbs. 

29. And he said unto her: 
For this saying go thy way; 
the devil is gone out of thy 


thee even as thou wilt. And daughter. 
her daughter was healed from 
that hour. 
30. And she went away 


unto her house, and found the 
child laid upon the bed, and 
the devil gone out. 

In the twenty-second verse of Matthew, we find the 
reading éxpavyacev οὐτῷ in C, E, G, K, L, S, U, V, mee 
A, Il, et al. B and the other authorities have 
omitting αὐτῷς In the same verse B, D and St. Basil are the 
only authorities that have the form vids: the others have υἱέ, 
In the twenty-seventh verse B and the Peshitto omit γάρ. 

In the twenty-fourth verse of Mark, Tischendorf omits 
καὶ Σιδῶνος: Westcott and Hort consider it doubtful. It is 
Found i, ΕΝ ΧΟ ἢ ρὲ 5] and in the Vulgate, 
Coptic, Armenian, Ethiopian and Gothic versions, and in all 
the Syriac versions except the Evangelistary of Jerusalem. In 
Verse twenty-five εὐθύς is found in ας, B, L, A, and a3; ὧν 1 
πε dy Au WN. ΧΟ et aly Ie the twenty-eighth verse 
yap is inserted after καὶ in the woman’s response in A, L, N, 
X, I’, Il, et al., and in the Vulgate, Gothic and Syrohexaplar 
versions. 

At this epoch in Jesus’ life the Jews in Judea sought to 
kill him; and he therefore avoided Juda, and kept to the 
northern region. He and his Apostles had gone across the Sea 
of Galilee seeking a little rest, and the people followed them. 
He returns, and after the great discourse on the bread of life in 


ἔκραξεν, 
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the synagogue of Capharnaum, and his subsequent rebuke of 
the Pharisees concerning the washing of hands, he and his 
little band set out towards the cities of Tyre and Sidon on 
the Mediterranean coast. 

It seems quite probable that the motive of the Lord was to 
seek that rest for his disciples that was denied him across the 
Sea of Gennesaret, although the journey may have been under- 
taken for the specific purpose of the event of which we are 
treating. The Lord’s view being infinitely larger than ours, 
it is impossible at times to see the motives that move him. 
Things that in his words and actions seem almost contradictory 
to our feeble and limited view, harmonize in divine and perfect 
accord in his infinite knowledge of all things. 

The founder of the Canaanitish race was Canaan the son 
of Ham. The first-born of Canaan was Sidon who built the 
city of Sidon on the coast. This with its sister city Tyre arose 
to great splendor and opulence, and they were the great centers 
of the Phoenicians. But when the Romans subjugated the 
East, all these provinces were called by the general name of 
Syria, and the different races were distinguished by adding 
their tribal name to the general name of Syrians. And this 
was especially necessary in the case of the Syrophcenicians, to 
distinguish them from Phcenicians dwelling in other parts of 
the Roman world. Hence we can understand why this woman 
is called by Matthew a Canaanitish woman. She is called by 
Mark also a Greek, ‘EAAnvis, in the sense that in the New 
Testament all Gentiles are frequently designated by that term. 

When in the twenty-second verse of Matthew it is asserted 
that the woman came out from the borders of Tyre and Sidon, 
it is not thereby implied that the woman came thence, and met 
the Lord in the land of the Jews. It is only stated that after 
Jesus had entered the land of Tyre and Sidon, this woman came 
out of her house and came to him. 

There is considerable difference between the relation of the 
event in Matthew and the relation of Mark. According to 
Matthew the woman comes to the Lord in the way, and follows 
him, crying out for mercy. Mark speaks only of an interview 
between the Lord and the woman in a house into which the 
Lord had gone, seeking to be unknown. <A comparative study 
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of the two accounts leads us to the following view: The 
woman came to the Lord while he was on the way to some 
house, wherein he was to harbor fora time. Addressing Jesus 
as the Son of David, she appeals to him that he have mercy on 
her demonized daughter. Living in close proximity to the 
Jews, the woman was aware that the Messiah was to be David’s 
Son; and what she had heard of Jesus convinced her that Jesus 
was that Messiah. 

It is not given us to understand just how comprehensive 
was the woman’s act of faith. She recognized Jesus as the 
Son of David, as the Messiah, as the great Prophet who healed 
the sick; but how much she received of the divine character 
of Jesus we know not. What moved her most was that he 
whom she believed to be the Messiah worked miracles, and she 
was in need of a miracle. The recognition of Jesus as the 
Messiah, even without a clear idea of what the Messiah was, 
led to perfect faith. It was all that Jesus demanded then. 
This sure foundation would develop into the fullness of faith 
as the revelation became clearer by the deeds and and teach- 
ing of Christ and by the action of the Holy Ghost through the 
Church. This woman had not the advantages of Israel; no 
prophets had arisen from her people to make known the mes- 
sage of God; the Law and the Aaronic priesthood were not 
conceded to her people, and yet she believed, while Israel was 
unbelieving. Her faith is a rebuke to Israel, while it is an 
everlasting memorial to all nations of a faithfulness to God 
rarely equalled. The granting of these petitions was not 
aimed solely to benefit the petitioners; the miracles were 
wrought to move the whole world to believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God. The Syrophoenician woman is now dead, and her 
daughter is dead; but the faith that such events awakened in 
the whole world is not dead, and can not die. 

Though the cries of the woman are loud and piteous, the 
Lord continues his journey giving no heed to her. The woman 
follows after the Lord and his disciples, and continues her 
piteous cries. We also believe that she appeals to the Apostles 
to intercede for her with the Master. And the Apostles deeply 
moved come to Jesus and ask him to hear the woman, and 
send her away. And the Lord answers: “I was not sent 
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but to the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” It is evident 
from the tenor of the Lord’s answer that the Apostles had 
besought him to grant the woman’s request. 

The answer of Jesus seemed decisive, and the Apostles are 
silent. It may be that the woman withdraws for a little time. 
Jesus and his band go into a house, as privately as possible; 
for the Master wishes to avoid the people. But he cannot 
escape from the woman. When the Lord and his Apostles 
are within, she comes again, and falling at Jesus’ feet she again 
beseeches him to cast forth the devil out of her little daughter. 
And again she is repulsed in words that seem, at first sight, 
hard and bitter. 

Jesus appeals to a home scene. The children of the 
householder are sitting at table, and little house-dogs [ta 
κυνάρια] are about under the table waiting to be fed. The 
order in such case would be that the children would be first 
fed, and then the dogs would receive their portion from that 
which remained. No right-minded parent would reverse the 
order, and take the food from the children and give it to the 
dogs. 

In the illustration the Jews are the children of the house- 
holder; the Gentiles are the dogs. Now as the Syrophoenician 
woman was a Gentile, her request was apparently refused, on 
the ground that she could not expect the blessings reserved 
for the House of Israel, but must take the portion of dogs. 
It was a fearful test, but the woman's faith and humility stood 
the test; and appealing to the same figure which Jesus had 
used, she reminds him that it was often observed that the little 
dogs waiting about the table eat of the crumbs that fall from 
the table. She did not ask to be made equal to the children 
of Israel; she begged only a crumb that might fall from their 
table. A place at table, and the full bounty of the banquet 
might be given to the chosen people; she begged only a crumb. 
The great virtues of faith and humility are conspicuous in the 
response of the woman. In fact, great faith seems to demand 
the accompaniment of humility; for pride is rebellion against 
God, and how can a man believe intensely in God, when he is 
in rebellion against God? 
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There is in the woman’s answer also the expression of a 
high appreciation of Jesus’ power. She says in effect that, if 
Jesus will but grant her a crumb, that it will affect what she 
desires. And now the faith and holy persistence of the woman 
are rewarded. Jesus commends her faith, and bids her go her 
way, that the devil was gone out of her daughter. And the 
woman going home found her little girl lying in peaceful repose, 
and the devil was gone out of her. 

There are many lessons of high importance in this event. 
In the first place there is in it a testimony against Israel. The 
Lord had instructed his Apostles on their first mission not to go 
in the way of the Gentiles, but to devote all their attention to 
the cities of Israel. Now his present conduct is not at variance 
with that former instruction. Though he went into the land 
of the Phoenicians, he did not go there to preach. On the 
contrary, he wished no one to know of his presence there. And 
when the disciples came to Jesus interceding for the woman, he 
tells them that he was only sent to the children of Israel. By 
this declaration Jesus affirms that his coming to Israel was an 
act of justice, in conformity with the treaty made to the 
patriarchs. Salvation came to the Jews in consequence of 
that promise; but to the Gentiles, salvation came as a pure act 
of mercy, independent of any treaty or promise. Hence Jesus 
was sent to fulfill the treaty; his acceptance of the Gentiles was 
not to stand in the way of the great fulfilment of the promises 
made to the fathers of Israel. 

Jesus’ treatment of the woman strikingly evinces that 
whatever mercy should be done to the Gentiles should not 
take anything from Israel. Of course, Redemption was to be 
for the whole world, but for Israel it was to be an act of God’s 
faithfulness in fulfilling his promises; for the Gentiles it was to 
be a pure act of mercy. And the order was to be to Israel first, 
and then to the Gentiles. The faith and persistence of the 
woman moved Jesus to grant her request, but even in granting 
it, he declares that the prerogatives of Israel must be preserved. 

Behold the contrast: Israel was accorded a pre-eminence 
over all the tribes of the earth in the kingdom of Christ. They 
were first in everything: they had the place of honor at the 
table of the Lord, and they despised and rejected the best gifts 
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of God. «And this pagan came and begged with faith and holy 
persistence for a mere crumb. It is a striking example of 
those causes that brought about the entrance of the Gentiles 
into the place of honor once held exclusively by the Jews. 

It is profitable to compare Jesus’ treatment of this woman 
with his treatment of other Gentiles in similar circumstances. 
The Centurion who sent to Jesus to ask of him the cure of his 
servant was a Gentile, and yet Jesus raises not the issue that 
the Centurion is outside of the House of Israel. Knabenbauer 
savs in answer to this that the Centurion was a friend of the 
Jews, that he had benefitted their nation, that the Jews them- 
selves interceded for him, and that he was probably a proselyte 
to Judaism. We can not find any warrant for the Centurion’s 
proselytism; and the other causes, though true, do not seem 
to go to the bottom of the event. Jesus was not obliged to 
treat every one in the same way: he chose to illustrate one 
virtue by his conduct to one person, and to illustrate another 
virtue by his conduct towards another. He knew the hearts 
of all men; he knew that this woman would persevere; and 
he uses her as an example of the greater faith of the Gentiles, 
and as a proof that the Gentiles eagerly caught at the least 
portion of those rich gifts which Israel rejected. 

There is also in this event a lesson of faith for all of us. 
It is the Lord’s way to test our faith and the perseverance of 
our prayers. He has given us many examples of this: Abra- 
ham waited for the fulfilment of God’s promise to give him a 
son even till the event became naturally impossible. Abraham 
was expected to believe that God would give him the land of 
Canaan, even when he was a sojourner in Egypt and in Gerar. 
He believed that God would give him a posterity that none 
could number, even when at God’s command his hand was 
raised to slay his only son. 

Jacob believed that the land of Canaan would be given to 
his seed, and he therefore commanded that his bones be 
brought up out of Egypt. 

Ishmael had sunk exhausted to the ground, and Hagar 
his mother had withdrawn a little that she might not see him 
die, when the angel of the Lord appeared, and gave them 
water. 
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On the top of Carmel, Eliah prayed for rain when the 
famine was heavy in Israel and having prayed, he sent his 
servant to see if any cloud came up from the sea. And the 
servant returned and said: “There is nothing.’’ Seven 
times did the great prophet pray and send his servant to look 
toward the sea, and at the seventh time he saw the little cloud 
which brought rain arise out of the sea. 

The Hebrews were despised by the Philistines, and forced 
to hide themselves in the caves before the Lord raised up 
a man to deliver them. 

The city of Bethulia was in sore distress through the 
drought before God raised up Judith to deliver it. 

The patriarch Joseph suffered the terror of death, and 
the bitter burden of slavery before God made him the ruler of 
Pharaoh’s house. 

When the Mother of God informed her divine Son that the 
wine had failed at Cana, his answer tested her faith. The 
Apostles of Jesus were in imminent danger of shipwreck on 
the Sea of Gennesaret, before Jesus calmed the storm. When 
Martha and Mary send to Jesus to save their sick brother, he 
allows him to die, in order to give a greater manifestation of 
his Divinity. The two disciples were going back to Emmaus 
disappointed because it was toward evening of the third day 
and they had not yet seen the risen Lord. 

In like manner Jesus tested the Syrophoenician woman’s 
faith. He at first seems to ignore her petition; she persists. 
He seems to wish to get away from her; she follows. He 
addresses what might seem a bitter repulse to her; she humbles 
herself, and asks but a crumb that falls from the table of the 
children. Here we find faith, perseverance, humility, and 
they obtained their petition. In many ways Jesus has taught 
us the value of these qualities of prayer, but many fail in this 
regard, and complain, and lose faith if Jesus refuses to grant 
their unwise petitions. In the Holy Ghost David declares: 
“T have been young and now I am old; yet I have not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’—Ps. 
XXXVII. [Vulg. XXXVI.] 25. If God gives not the bread 
that perisheth, it is only that he may give more abundantly 
the bread which abideth unto eternal life. 
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We stand in need of many things; in fact, we rarely 
realize how necessitous we are. The Lord invites us to ask of 
him the things we need. The example of the Syrophcenician 
woman teaches us with what dispositions of soul petitions 
should be made. We often have no intensity in our petitions 
for spiritual things, because we prize not the things for which 
we ask. And even if we ask for temporal blessings, we are 
often apt to turn back, if ever the Lord delays to hear us. It 
is certain that if the matter sought be good, and our faith be 
strong, that we shall move the Lord to grant us what we ask; 
but the Lord has a right to test our faith, as he did the faith of 
this woman. The forgiveness of our sins, or the concession of 
a spiritual grace is a gift of far greater worth than that which 
this woman petitioned to obtain; and vet have we ever come 
to the’*Lord with her earnestness and perseverance to ask for 
these things of great worth? Our days at most are few in 
number, and every day, as it hurries to its close, testifies that 
we are not making of our lives what might be made of them. 
Many of these days are now past and gone forever; we have 
but a few left, and vet we continue to spend these in a dull, 
cold, unspiritual way, and then when the end is come, startled 
and filled with regret, we utter humanity’s great cry: “Ὁ, 
that I could live my life over!”’ We can not live it over, and 
we can not change the past; we have only at our disposition 
that portion of the way which lies between the place in which 
our feet stand and our grave. If we could bring into our 
spiritual lives some of the faith and humble perseverance of 
the Syrophoenician woman, our lives would be far more fruitful 
in eternal results. 


MATT. XV. 29—31 MARK VII. 31—37 
“ὦ. Kel weratac ἐκεῖθεν 6 31. Καὶ πόλιν ελίν ex 
Ἰησοῦς, ἦλθεν παρὰ τὴν θάλασσαν τῶν ὁρίων Τύρου ἦλθεν διὰ Σιδῶνος 
ane 1 ἀλίκαίας, ταὶ ἀναδὰς sig τὸ ale τὴν. θάλασοῦν. tao 1 
ὄρος, ἐχάθητο ἐχεῖ. ἀνὰ μέσον τῶν ὁρίων Δεχαπόλεως. 
30. Kat φτούση νον αὐτῷ GyaAor 32. Kat cécousty αὐτῷ, xwoby 
πολλοί, ἔχοντες wel ἑαυτῶν χω- γαὶ μογιλάλον, val παρακαλοῦσιν 


- -- , = , ’ δεινὰ, Ω \~ . = \ ~ 
AQUS, ZUYAAOUSG, TYPAOUSG, %WIOUS, aucov Tye extOy αὐτῷ τὴν χεῖρα. 


eae: ~ ee 5 \ ee 
χον ETeCoug πολλοὺς, wal Eoowav 


a ae oe τὰν ἀμ κὼ 
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αὐτοὺς mapa τοὺς ποοὰς τ αὐτοῦ; 
χαὶ ἐθεράπευσεν αὐτούς. 
“ὯὭςεε τοὺ tn eae r Say ὍΝ 
31. στε τοὺς ὄχλους βλέ- 33. Kat aroratduevog autov 
ποντας, θαυμάσαι χωφοὺς ἀχούοντας,ρ ἀπὸ τοῦ ὄχλου nar’ (Slav, ἔβαλεν 


κυλλοὺς ὑγιεῖς, χαὶ χωλοὺς περί- 


πατοῦντας, χαὶ ἐδόξασαν τὸν Θεὸν 
’ ms 

Ἰσραήλ. 

29. And Jesus. departed 


thence, and came nigh unto 
the sea of Galilee: and he went 
up into the mountain, and sat 
there. 


30. And there came unto 
him great multitudes, having 
with them the lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many 
others, and they cast them down 
at his feet; and he healed them: 


31. Insomuch that the mul- 
titude wondered, when they 
saw the dumb speaking, the 
maimed whole, and the lame 
walking, and the blind seeing: 
and they glorified the God of 
Israel. 


τοὺς δαχτύλους αὐτοῦ εἰ 

ν᾽ “- Ἢ Fs rg 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ ntdcac, FAyar 
γλώσσης αὐτοῦ, 


34. Kat 


οὐρανὸν, ἐστέναξεν, nal λέγει αἱ 


ἀναθλέψας εἰς τὸν 


διανοίχθητι. 


αὐτοῦ αἱ 


ΓΕ Ν ὡς ae -- 
37. Καὶ ὑπερπερισσῶς ἐξζεπλήσ- 


σοντο, λέγοντες; Καλῶς πάντα 
πεποίηχεν, ὡς χαὶ τοὺς χωφοὺς ποιεῖ 


ἀχούειν, χαὶ ἀλάλους λαλεῖν. 


31. And again he went out 
from the borders of Tyre, and 
came through Sidon unto the 
sea of Galilee, through the 
midst of the borders of Decap- 
olis. 


39. And they bring - wate 


him one that was deaf, and 
dumb; and they beseech him to 


lay his hand upon him. 


33. And he took him aside 
from the multitude privately, 
and put his fingers into his ears, 
and he spat, and touched his 
tongue ; 


a4. And Jooking “op τ 
Heaven, he sighed, and saith 
unto him: Ephphatha, that 
is, Be opened. 
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35. And his ears were opened 
and the bond of his tongue was 
loosed, and he spoke aright. 


36. And he charged them 
that they should tell no man: 
but the more he charged them, 
so much the more a great deal 
they published it. 

37. And they were beyond 
measure astonished, saying: He 
hath done all things well: he 
maketh even the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak. 


In the thirty-first verse of Matthew, B has κωφοὺς axov- 
ov7as, The greater number of codices have λαλοῦντας which 
is approved by Tischendorf. 

In the thirty-first verse of Mark the reading, 7\@ev d&a 
Σιδῶνος is found in δὲ, B, Ὁ, L, A, 33, the Vulgate, Bohainic 
Ethiopian versions, and in the Syriac Evangelistary of Jeru- 
salem. In A, N, X, I, Ul, et al., is found the reading, é« ray 
ὁρίων Τύρου καὶ Σιδῶνος ἦλθε πρός κτλ. This is followed by 
the Syriac, Gothic and Armenian versions. In Verse 
thirty-five εὐθέως is inserted before ἠνοίγησαν in many 
codices, and in all the old versions except the Coptic. It is 
not found in &, B, D, L, A, 33 and 1oz2. 

It is not stated what length of time Jesus remained in the 
territory of Tyre and Sidon. We believe however that he 
spent some considerable time there to be away from the mach- 
inations of the Pharisees, and also to give his Apostles that rest 
to which he had invited them. When he departed thence, he 
journeyed northward from the region round about Tyre through 
Sidon, and then he turned southeastward through the region of 
Mt. Lebanon, going to the south of the Great Hermon, per- 
haps through Caesarea Philippi, thence south-eastward through 
Decapolis, and finally turning to the southward, he came to 
the Sea of Galilee on its northeastern border, very probably 
in the region where he had wrought the first multiplication of 
the loaves. This region was a desert; and the Lord went up 
into a mountain, and sat down. His presence there soon 
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becomes known far and wide, and straightway the multitudes 
begin to come to him bringing with them the lame, blind, 
dumb, mained, and many others, and he heals them. 

The Christ of prophecy was to be a miracle-worker, a 
healer of the ills of men. God’s fulfilment of a promise is 
always a perfect and abundant fulfilment. Many times in the 
Gospels events like this are recorded, where Jesus healed every 
species of human ill of the multitudes who came to him. The 
mere healing was not Christ’s real work. He was working for 
the generations of men of all time; he was placing in the 
records of men an evidence that there is no power above the 
power of the Son of God, and inviting all men to seek in the 
spiritual order of being the effects of which these corporal 
healings were mere types. 

If our eyes could be opened, and we could see human 
beings as they are members of the spiritual order of things, 
what a fearful view would open to our gaze? If we see a man 
who is blind, or deaf, or maimed in any member, we pity the 
wretched condition of such a one. And perhaps we who look 
on at such bodily infirmities are greater sufferers in the world 
of our souls. Society speaks high praise of any movement or 
system that tends to alleviate bodily misery; and no thought 
is given to do aught for the diseases of the soul. In the past 
century great advancement has been made in enhancing the 
enjoyableness of human life, considered in its earthly aspect; 
while retrogression has been the order of movement in the 
spiritual life. The multiplied inventions of man, the effects of 
our material civilization, all increase the joy of man’s animal 
life, and draw man away from the world of spirit. The more a 
man has here, the harder it is for him to lift up his heart to 
God, and to the spiritual world. If the Creator had said to 
man: “Thou art a mere body; thy period of life shall be 
limited to a certain number of years; and then thy existence 
shall absolutely cease,’’? man might have some justification for 
giving his exclusive interest to the present order of things; but 
how sad and hopeless would be our lives! But instead of that 
the Creator has in substance said to man: “Thou art a spirit 
in a body; this is thy larval state; hold to nothing here; thy 
body must die, and be resolved to dust, and arise again; but 
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thy spirit is ordained to live forever.”’ And yet man gives 
the strength of his thought and the strength of his labor for 
the things of the body, and neglects that which alone is great 
and enduring in human life. 

The power of the Lord Jesus remains on earth to heal 
all spiritual ills; and vet we find that the multitudes come not 
to him with that great eagerness to receive spiritual healing. 
And behold the foolishness of it. A man may lose his body; 
he has lost nothing; it was a mere time-vesture, a larva. 
But if his spirit loses its life, all is lost. And man will think, 
and plan and labor, and endure,—yvea and sin, that the body 
may have things which it can enjoy at most, for a few vears; 
and he has little or no interest in the Summuin Bonum that 
his spirit can enjoy for an eternity. This is the saddest act 
in the human comedy. 

Mark selects one of the many healed on that occasion, 
and describes his healing in detail. The man was deaf, 
κωφός, but concerning the disability of his speech, authorities 
are not agreed. The term used by St. Mark to describe this 
disability is μογιλάλος, The term is composed of μόγις, 
corresponding to the Latin οὐχ, @gre, magno cum labore, and 
λάλος, loguens. Many interpreters accept the strict ety- 
mological sense of the word, and render the term one «ho 
had an tmpediment in hts speech. This opinion is supported 
by Cajetan, Salmeron, Maldonatus, Jansenius, Cornelius & 
Lapide, Calmet, Patrizi, Schegg, and Fillion. It is also 
adopted by the Revised Edition of Oxford. 


Notwithstanding the weight of these excellent authorities, 
we are persuaded that the Vulgate translation is to be preferred, 
which renders the term by mutus, mute. 

In the first place, though woyAdros etymogically 
means one having an impediment in speech, it is certain 
that may also mean a mute. In the sixth verse of the 
thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah there occurs the phrase: ‘‘—and 
the tongue of the dumb shall sing.’”’ All authorities are 
agreed that dumb is the correct rendering here of the Hebrew 


ὃν, and the Septuagint renders the term by μογιλάλος. 


This is an argument that the term may designate a mute. 
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Moreover there is also evidence in the account that it 
must mean a mute. The disability in speech is mentioned 
in.such a connection with the man’s deafness that it appears 
evident that the lack of speech was a consequence of the 
lack of hearing. Κωφός in the New Testament invariably 
denotes one congenitally deaf. And in such cases complete 
absence of speech would necessarily follow. The two defects 
have a mutual interdependence, and in other miracles of 
this character wrought by the Lord, the subjects are deaf 
and dumb. Again, the miracle would be greater, if wrought 
on a man congenitally deaf and dumb, and out of the many 
miracles, Mark would not have chosen the least striking as a 
specimen of Jesus’ power. Mark says in the thirty-seventh 
verse that the people declared that Jesus had made the dumb 
to speak, and the only fact that he narrates to justify this 
popular declaration is the cure of the μογιλάλος, 

Our opinion has the endorsement of Schleusner, Weiss, 
Keil, Schanz, Knabenbauer, and others. | 

As the poor mute could not speak for himself, others 
besought the Lord to lay his hand upon him. 

From old time the persuasion has been fixed in the minds 
of men that the imposition of hands is a fitting human action 
by which divine power may be communicated to a subject. 
It is so easy and natural to conceive the hand as the instru- 
ment of the higher power to work these high effects. 

Jesus Christ did not always work his miracles in the same 
manner. Sometimes he heals the sick, expels demons, and 
raises the dead by his sole word. Then at other times he 
makes use of the contact of his sacred hands, or of his spittle, 
or of the clay of the earth. When he heals by his sole word, 
he emphasizes the absoluteness of his power over all things; 
when he uses any sensible means, he helps us to realize the 
effect operated. Our minds in their present state ordinarily 
use sensible phantasms in conceiving ideas; and the effect 
of divine power is more readily apprehended when it is joined 
with some outward sensible sign. Following the example 
of the Lord, the Church joins invisible spiritual effects to 
sensible signs, and uses symbols to teach spiritual truth. 


(42) Gosp. II. 
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The Lord took the man apart from the crowd. He 
was about to perform a religious act; and reverence for it 
demanded that it should not be thrust too rudely out into the 
vulgar arena. Again, the Lord sought no human praise from 
his miracles, and he shunned all human recognition, as far 
as was compatible with the great design of teaching the world 
that he was the Son of God. 

Jesus next puts his fingers into the ears of the deaf mute. 
The sensible sign was that he opened up the clogged passages ; 
the supernatural fact was that divine power proceeding 
from the sacred humanity of Jesus, restored the organs to a 
perfectly healthy condition. The sensible action of inserting 
the fingers into the ears helps a man to realize the supernatural 
effect, 

The Lord next touched the tongue of the mute with his 
saliva. Schegg believes that the Lord directly spat into 
the mouth of the mute. It seems more probable that the 
Lord withdrew his fingers from the man’s ears, and moistening 
them with his spittle, touched the man’s tongue. 

There is a fitness here also in the sensible sign. The 
saliva having come in contact with the sacred tongue of 
Our Lord had the power to take away the disability of the 
mute’s tongue. 

The Lord next looks up to Heaven, to show the man and 
all men that the source whence the miraculous healing came 
was the throne of God. So, when we need help, he would 
have us look up to Heaven. 

The Lord Jesus, while looking up to Heaven, groans, 
to express the vehemence of his prayer. He did not need to 
groan for himself; but he was our teacher, and he has shown 
us in this action what should be our earnestness when asking 
aid from God. Jesus now pronounces one word. The 
Greek transliteration of this word is é¢f¢a@a, Neubauer 
derives this from ΠΩ, the imperative niphal of Mine. 

Blab 


Ξ 
The sense of such imperative is: ‘‘ Be thou opened.” 
Most authorities derive ἐφφαθά from FARSNS, the im- 


perative of the Aramaic hithpael of the same root. Hithpael 
is reflexive: and in this acceptation the sense would be: “Open 
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thyself.’’ This latter opinion has the greater probability. 

The Lord spoke, and it was done. The man’s ears 
were opened; the bond of his tongue was loosed, and he heard 
and spoke aright. 

From the fact that Mark does not say that the man 
spoke, but that he spoke aright, some seek to find therein 
proof that the man was not a mute, but impeded in speech. 
They believe that St. Mark, in writing that the man spoke 
aright, calls attention by contrast to the man’s former con- 
dition, in which he spoke, but not plainly. But we believe 
that St. Mark, by thus describing the man’s condition after 
the miraculous healing, wishes to call attention to the addi- 
tional miracle whereby a man who had never learned human 
speech recovers not only the ability to utter articulate sounds, 
but the full faculty of speech, so that he could speak with 
the same correctness as though he had always spoken. Be- 
sides it is hereby declared that the effect of the Lord’s action 
Was a perfect restoration. 

It seems to us also that the great admiration of the people 
is best explained in the supposition that the man was mute. 

In keeping with this general plan, Jesus charged the 
witnesses of this miracle to tell no man. His object was to 
shun all human fame and popularity. He wishes also thereby 
to instruct us to shun the human praise and glory that may 
result from any good work that we do. The people conject- 
uring that Jesus thus endeavored to shun the popular recog- 
nition of his deed through humility, obeyed not the Lord’s 
injunction; but on the contrary published the deed all the 
more by reason of the Lord’s prohibition; for his humility 
heightened the people’s admiration of the Lord, and impelled 
them to make known his wonderful works. The people com- 
mitted no wrong in acting contrary to the Lord’s wishes. 
It was not a formal act of disobedience. The Lord wished 
to renounce his right to have his deed known to the people. 
The witnesses of the miracle, or rather miracles, for many 
were healed, being filled with gratitude and devotion to their 
great Prophet, would not let him accomplish the effect of his 
renunciation. 
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The fact that Jesus foreknew that the people would 
publish his deed does not import any lack of sincerity in the 


Lord’s words. 


He desired to avoid the publication of the 


miracles: he did all that in the ordinary conduct of men could 


be done to prevent the publication. 


He is our model in this; 


and when like him we honestly desire our good deeds to remain 
hid, and when we do what in us lies to keep them from the 
knowledge of the public, that publicity which may be forced 
upon us will not take aught from the excellence of any good 


work. 
MATT. XV. 32—39 
a. 1} δὲ 


᾿Ιησοῦς προσχαλε- 


σάμενος τοὺς μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ, εἶπεν: 


᾿ 


Σπ snl =a txt τὸν ὄχλον, Ott 


ἡμέραι τρεῖς προσμένουσιίν με, χαί 


οὐχ ἔχουσιν av γωσιν, χαὶ ἀπολῦσαι 
αὐτοὺς γήστεις οὐ θέλω, μήποτε 
ἐχλυθῶσιν ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ. 

33. Καὶ λέγουσιν αὐτῷ οἱ 


Fd 


Πόθεν ἡμῖν ἐν ἐρημίᾳ ἄρτοι 
χορτάσαι ὄχλον 


μαθηταί: 
τοσοῦτοι, ὥστε 
τοσοῦτον; 
34. Kat ae αὐτοῖς 6 ᾿Ιησοῦς: 
Πόσους ἄρτου : 
ὑπτὰ, wat ὀλίγα ἰχθύδια. 
ae. Kat 
ὄχλῳ ἀναπεσεῖν 


τὰ ἄρτους 


yn 
Me 
δ 


ὐὑχαριστήσας 
μαθηταῖς, 


MARK VIII. 


I—I10 
τ, "Ev éxelvate tatc ‘yerate, 
πάλιν πολλοῦ ὄχλου ὄντος, χαὶ μὴ 
ἐχόντων τὶ φάγωσιν, προσχαλεσάμε- 


hk? 


A 2 ~ , 
μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ, AEyet 


ἐὰν ἀπολύσω αὐτοὺς 
: ; 
Ι 


ἶχον αὐτῶν, ἐχλυθύσον- 


Pad 


’ 


@, καὶ τινὲς αὐτῶν ἀπὸ 


ἀπεχρίθησαν αὐτῷ οἱ 


μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ: Ὅτι πόθεν τούτου 
i 
A 


δυνήσεταί τις ὧδε χορτάσαι ἄρτων 


"᾿ Φ ’ / 
ἐπ ἐρημίας; 


5. Καὶ ἠρώτα αὐτούς: Πόσους 
” ” 4 st T 
χετε ἄρτους; of δὲ εἶπαν: πτά, 


6. Καὶ παραγγέλλει τῷ ὄχλῳ 


ἀναπεσεῖν ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, χαὶ λαδὼν 


ἄρτους, εὐχαριστησᾶς 
ἔχλασεν, χαὶ ἐδίδου τοῖς μαθηταῖ 


αὐτοῦ, ἵνα παρατίθωσιν, val παρ- 


έἐθηχαν τῷ ὄχλῳ. 


7. Kat elyav iyOucra 
nat εὐλογήσας αὐτὰ, εἶπεν χαὶ ταῦ- 


τα παρατιθέναι. 
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37. Kat ἔφαγον mavtec, xat 
ἐχορτάσθησαν, xal τὸ περισσεῦον 
τῶν χλασμάτων ἦραν, ἑπτὰ σπυρίδας 
πλήρεις. 

38. Ot 68 ἐσθίοντες ἧσαν ὡς 


πετραλισχίλιοι 
γαιχῶν χαὶ παιδίων. 
Καὶ ἀπολύσας τοὺς ὄχλους, 


2 “Ἢ ire 
' 


τὸ πλοῖον, χαὶ ἦλθεν εἰς 


32. And Jesus called unto 
him his disciples, and said I 
have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they continue 
with me now three days and 
have nothing to eat: and I would 
not send them away fasting, lest 
haply they faint in the way. 


a7, And the -diseipi¢s: say 
unto him: Whence should we 
have so many loaves in a desert 
place, as to fill so great a mul- 
titude/ 


πὴ AUG (eous”.'Saity wat 
them: How many loaves have 
ye? And they said: Seven, and 
a few small fishes. 


35. And he commanded the 
multitude to sit down on the 
ground; 

36. And he took the seven 
loaves and the fishes; and he 
gave thanks and broke, and 
gave to the disciples, and the 
disciples gave to the multitudes. 


Mark VIII. 1—10 
8. Kat gayoy, xa 


cf if 


cay, καὶ Yoav 


σμάτων, ἑπτὰ σπυρίδας. 


Ἔ ΝΣ . - 
ὃ. Εἰσὰν ὃε ὡς τετραχίσχνλιοι, 


\ Σ py" , 
χαὶ ἀπέλυσεν αὐτούς 
10. Καὶ εὐθὺς ἔμ αὐτὸς 
εἰς τὸ πλοῖον μετὰ τῶν μαθητῶν 
αὐτοῦ, ἦλθεν εἰς τὰ μέρη Δαλμα- 
γουθά 
1. In those days, when 


there was again a great multi- 
tude, and they had nothing to 
eat, he called unto him his dis- 
ciples, and saith unto them: 

2. I have compassion on 
the multitude, because they con- 
tinue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat: 

3. Andif I send them away 
fasting to their home, they will 
faint in the way: and some of 
them are come from far. 


4. And his disciples an- 
swered him: Whence shall one 
be able to fill these men with 
bread here in a desert place? 


5s. And he asked them: 
How many loaves have ye? 
And they said: Seven. 


6. And he commandeth the 
multitude to sit down on the 
ground: and he took the seven 
loaves, and having given thanks, 
he broke, and gave to his dis- 
ciples, to set before them; and 
they set them before the multi- 
tude. 
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37. And they did all eat, 
and were filled: and they took 
up that which remained over 
of the broken pieces, seven 
baskets full. 

38. And they that did eat 
were four thousand men, beside 
women and children. 

39. And he sent away the 
multitudes, and entered into a 
boat, and came into the borders 
of Magadan. 
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7. iG. they had a tom: 
small fishes: and having blessed 
them, he commanded to set 
these also before them. 

8. And they did eat, and 
were filled: and they took up, 
of broken pieces that remained 
over, seven baskets. 


were 
and. he 


9. And they 
four thousand: 


about 
sent 
them away. 
τῶν And _ straightway he 
entered into the boat with his 
disciples, and came into the 
parts of Dalmanutha. 


In verse thirty-two of Matthew the best codices have ἤδη 
ἡμέραι and this reading is supported by Tischendorf, West- 
cott and Hort. δὶ has ἡμέρας. In Verse thirty-five τῷ ὄχλῳ 
is the reading of δὲ, B, Ὁ, et al. The other authorities have 
τοῖς ὄχλοις. In the thirty-sixth verse the exact reverse is 
verified: &, B, D et al. have the plural τοῖς ὄχλοις, and the 
other authorities have the singular τῷ ὄχλῳ. In verse thirty- 
eight, B and some cursive manuscripts place ὡς before 
τετρακισχίλιοι. Great variety exists in the codices in regard 
to the name of the city mentioned in the thirty-ninth verse 
of Matthew. Cand M render it Maydadav: E, F, G, H, kK, L, 
S U,V, X, IT, 4, , et al. have Maydarad. §, B, and D 
have Mayaéap, 

In the first verse of Mark’s text πάλιν πολλοῦ is found 
in &, B, D, G, L, M, N, A, and in the versions. Some codices 
have παμπόλλου. In Verse three, καί τινες is the reading of 
s, B,L, D, et al.; twés yap is found in A, N, X, I’, I, et al. 
This reading is followed by the Vulgate, the Syro-hexaplar 
Syriac, the Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. The 
final verb in the same verse is εἰσὶν in B, L, and D. This 
reading is approved by Westcott and Hort. The greater 
number of authorities support ἥκασι. In Verse six, παρα 
yedrxet is found in &, B, D, L and A. This reading is also 
followed by some codices of the Vulgate. A, C, N, X, P, H, 
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et al, have wapiyyyere, In Verse nine, A, C, D, F, X,T, 0, 
et al. add of φαγόντες, This reading is followed by most of 
the old versions. 

Though this miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes 
is in many points very like to the other event which preceded 
the great discourse on the Eucharist, yet it has strong features 
of dissimilarity. In the former event the miracle was wrought 
on the evening of the first day; here it is on the third day. 
In the first event five loaves and two fishes are offered; in the 
present event the number of fishes is not determined, but it is 
stated that they were few, and the loaves are seven. By the 
first miracle Christ fed five thousand men; here the number is 
only four thousand. Moreover, in the first multiplication there 
were left twelve baskets of fragments; while in this event the 
number of the baskets is seven. 

Hence without foundation, recent protestant writers have 
asserted that the two passages are modified accounts of the 
same event. There is certainly no intrinsic improbability in 
the statement that Christ twice multiplied bread. In Mark, 
VIII. 19-20, Jesus reminds the Apostles of the two miracles, 
and they describe one distinguishing feature wherein the two 
miracles differed. 

It is evident that the second multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes was wrought in the same place where he had healed 
the multitudes. For three days the people had remained with 
Jesus there in the wilderness. He had taught them many 
things not recorded in the Gospels; he had healed their sick; 
and now he finds that they are without food. 

The account does not imply that the people had been three 
days without food, but that they had remained with Jesus three 
days, and had in that time consumed all their food; and were 
on the third day unprovided with anything to eat. 

Jesus now calls his Apostles, and takes counsel with them 
as to what todo. He expresses to them the strong feelings of 
compassion that he feels for the poor people, and his unwill- 
ingness to send them away hungry. Many of the people had 
come from afar, and there was no village near where they 
could procure bread. 
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And again we find the Apostles slow to believe. They 
had been witnesses of the Lord’s power in a similar event not 
long before. But they halt and allege the utter impossibility 
of reheving the hunger of the people there in the desert. This 
is one of the greatest of man’s defects in his relations to his 
Maker, his slowness to believe; the Apostles are not free from 
the great defect of men. We are not slow to condemn the 
Apostles for their lack of faith on this occasion; but in what 
are we more beheving than they? They had evidence, and so 
have we. The message has come to us more clearly than it 
was made known then, and how httle it moves us! We are 
created for one thing; we are bidden seek only one thing; and 
we seek everything else but that. The thoughts that burn 
within us are not the thoughts of God and Heaven, but the 
thoughts of our success and of earthly possessions. We are 
ready to question, doubt, and complain, if ever the ways of 
God transcend our little intelligence. We know that after a 
few years an eternal state of being shall be assigned to us, and 
that this state shall be Heaven or hell; and yet it is not that 
state which we shall possess for ever that we are pursuing, but 
what we can attach to ourselves during the few years in which 
we are on the way thitherward. 

Christ submitted the issue to the Apostles to try their 
faith, and also to present to all generations an account of all 
the chief features of the event. The magnitude of the miracle 
appears in clearer light through the declaration of the Apostles. 

For a similar reason Jesus asks the Apostles how many 
loaves have they. By thus ascertaining the amount of food 
actually available, a certain fitting order 1s preserved, and the 
nature of the miracle is more clearly understood. 

And the Apostles answered; “Seven [loaves] and a few 
small fishes. ”’ 

Jesus commands the multitudes to sit down upon the 
ground; and then he blesses the bread and fishes, and gives 
them to the Apostles to distribute to the people. And all 
that great multitude ate, and were filled, and the Apostles 
gathered up seven baskets of fragments. St. Matthew informs 
us that the number of those who were fed was four thousand, 
beside the women and children. 
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The multiplication of the bread and fishes takes place 
in a secret way while the things are being distributed to the 
people by the Apostles. 

The fact that the Apostles had distributed with their 
own hands this bread to the people more forcibly impressed 
the event on the Apostles’ minds. One better remembers 
an event in which one is an actor. 

It is worthy of note that the number of baskets of frag- 
ments in this multiplication corresponds to the number of 
loaves. In the first multiplication the number of baskets 
of fragments corresponds to the number of Apostles; The 
association of ideas is aided by this fact. In after years the 
Apostles could remember that, in the first multiplication of 
loaves, every man gathered up a basket of fragments; while 
in the second case the number of the baskets of fragments 
equalled the number of the loaves. 

The moral lessons taught by this event are the same 
as those which may be drawn from the preceding multipli- 
cation; and as these have been explained in the treatment 
of the first event, they need not be repeated here. 

The Lord Jesus avoids the human glory that would have 
been given him by the multitudes, by immediately dismissing 
the multitudes, and in a ship with his disciples withdrawing 
from the place. The point to which Jesus now directed his 
course is called Magadan in the best codices of St. Matthew; 
but St. Mark declares that Jesus in the same voyage came 
into the parts of Dalmanutha. 

Though much has been written on this theme, nothing 
certain has been determined concerning the identification 
of these places. The name Dalmanutha occurs but this once 
in the Scriptures; and if the reading Magadan be the genuine 
reading here, this name also is not found again in Scripture. 
It is not difficult to reconcile Matthew and Mark in the 
designation of place. Jesus and his Apostles came by the 
Sea of Galilee into a tract of country which comprised both 
Magadan and Dalmanutha, and this same country is desig- 
nated by Matthew from its relation to Magadan; while Mark 
fixes its place by referring it to Dalmanutha. The only thing 
that is required for the accuracy of the narration is that 
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these two cities or villages should be so situated that a 
tract of outlying country could be designated by referring it to 
either of them. Thus, a certain tract of the Syrian seaboard 
could be called the parts of Tyre, or the parts of Sidon. 

Or it may have been that Magadan designated a region 
whose chief village was Dalmanutha. 


It is profitless to try to fix the sites of these places. 


They 


have vanished from the earth, and have left no trace. We 
believe however that they were on the western shore of the 


Sea of Galilee. 


In fact, the conjecture of Guerin is probable 


that Magadan is the modern Medjdel on the western shore 
of the Sea of Galilee in the southern part of Gennesaret. 


MATT. XVI. 1—12 


1. Kal προσελθόντες of Pa- 
‘ Ἐν pia x 0y- 


ες ἐπηρώτησαν αὐτὸν σημεῖον EX 
5 iy | it 


του οὐρανοῦ εἰπαιοεις αν! αὐτός, 


πυρράζει γὰρ ὁ οὐρανός 
k alla) i Ἀν κῶν ayer ἧς 
3. Kat πρῶΐ; Σήμερον yey, 
πυρράζει γὰρ στυγνάζων ὁ οὐρανός. 


A 
x 

~ ’ ἥῳ ἢ 
χαιρῶν οὐ δύνασθε.] 
“αὶ μοιχαλὶς. σηρεῖ 


σημεῖον οὐ δοθήσεται αὐτῇ, εἰ μὴ 


πὸ σημεῖον Ἰωνᾶ. 


ἃ 4 . ἢ 
VOTAALTEMWY αὐτοὺς 


5. Kat ἀλθόντες οἱ μαθηταί ets 
τὸ πέραν, ἐπελάθοντο λαξεῖν ἄρτους. 


v 


6. ‘O δὲ Ἰησοῦξ εἶπεν aurotc: 
i 
iY Sic Wak ennbbvane ax ae ἘῚ 
JEATE FAL προσέχξειε ἀπὸ τῆς Um 
- Ce »> 
uns τῶν Φαρισαίων χαὶ Ladtov- 


χαίων. 

σὰ Ob δὲ Stehoyiioveo ον eau- 
. ., +3 
Octvapaneve aux 


ses 
λέγοντες: 
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τι, Kat ἐξηλθὸν of Pacsator, 
ἤρξαντο συνητεῖν αὐτῷ, :ητοῦν- 


ὃ 2 νον 4 
ξς παρ αὐτου σημεῖον ATO TOU 


12. Kat dvastevasag τῷ πε 

. - i ia * @ 

ματι αὐτοῦ λέγει: Τί ἡ γενεὰ att 
ζητεῖ σημεῖον; ἀμὴν λέγω, εἰ δὸ- 


θήσεται τῇ vevex ταύτῃ σημεῖον. 
i t] ‘ + ‘ ΠῚ 


3. Kat ἀφεὶς adtods, πὸ. 
; 


14. Καὶ ἐπελάθοντο 
ἄρτους, χαὶ ef μὴ Eva Kotov ox el- 


ee 


ἢ ΠῚ 
LEVY! 


Ἄς - my Φ κ,σ ᾿ \ χα THC tor nc 
Couns τῶν Φαρισαίων, zat τῆς ζυμης 
Ἡρωδου 


16. Καὶ  étedoyiCoveo πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους, ὅτε Xetoug 08x exouaty. 


VL, 


I—I2; 


” 


τῷ τὰ ἄρτους τῶν 
τετραχισχιλίων, καὶ πόσας σπυρίδας 


- J iad 
11. Ils 08 voette, tt οὐ ze 


ἄρτων εἶπον ὑμῖν; IIpo 

ἀπὸ τῆς ζύμης τῶν Φαρισ 

> * 

Σ αδδουχαίων. 
18. Téte 


yey ἀπὸ τῆς 


συνήχαν, ὅτι οὐχ εἶπεν 


ζύμης τῶν ἄρτων 
AN ἀπὸ τῆς διδαχῆς τῶν Σαδδου- 
χαίων χαὶ Bereta 

1. And the Pharisees and 
Sadducees came, and tempting 
him asked him to shew them a 
sign from Heaven. 

2. But he answered and 
said unto them: When it is 
evening, ye say: It will be fair 
weather: for the heaven is red. 

3. Andinthe morning: It 
will be foul weather to-day: 
for the heaven is red and lower- 
ing. Ye know how to discern 
the face of the heaven; but ye 
cannot discern the signs of the 
times. 

4. An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign; 
and there shall no sign be given 
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17. Kat yvous, Aéyet αὐ τοι" 

Τί διαλογίζεσθε, ὅτι ἄρτους οὐχ 
ὩΣ 


χαὶ οὐ μνημον pees 
9. “Ote τοὺς ; 


‘ 


ExAaCAa εἰς τοὺς 


πέντε τοῦ 
πενταχισχιλίο 
πόσους χοφίνους χλασμάτων πλή- 


psig ἥρατε; λέγουσιν αὐτᾷ 


20. “Ote τοῦς éxtk ele todc 
τετραχισχιλίους, πόσων ha: cwy 


͵ 
+ £ αὶ \ 
πληρώματα χλασμάτων Hoa 
λέγουσιν αὐτῷ ent 


, 


11. And the Pharisees came 
forth, and began to question 
with him, seeking of him a sign 
from Heaven, tempting him. 


12. And he sighed deeply in 
his spirit, and saith: Why doth 
this generation seek a sign? 
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unto it, but the sign of Jonah. 
And he left them, and departed. 


5. And the disciples came 
to the other side and forgot to 
take bread. 


6. And Jesus said unto 
them: Take heed and beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 


7. And they reasoned 
among themselves, saying: We 
took no bread. 

8. And Jesus perceiving it 
said: O ye of little faith, why 
reason ye among yourselves, 
because ve have no bread? 


9. Do ye not yet perceive, 
neither remember the five loaves 
of the five thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up? 


τὸ. Neither the seven loaves 
of the four thousand, and how 
many baskets ve took up? 


‘7, How is tt that ye oo 
not perceive that I spoke not 
to you concerning bread? But 
beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 


Mark Vilas ot 


verily 1 say unto you: “There 
shall no sign be given unto this 
generation. 


13. «And he left them, and 
again entering into the boat 
departed to the other side. 

14. And they forgot to take 
bread; and they had not in the 
boat with them more than one 
loaf. 

15. And he charged them, 
saying: Take heed, beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and 
the leaven of Herod. 

16. And they reasoned one 
with another, saying: We have 
no bread. 

17. And Jesus perceiving it 
saith unto them: Why reason 
ye, because ye have no bread? 
do ye not vet perceive, neither 
understand? have ve your heart 
hardened ? 

18. Having eyes, see ye not? 
and having ears, hear ye not? 
and do ye not remember? 


19. When I broke the five 
loaves among the five thousand, 
how many baskets full of broken 
pieces took ye up? They say 
unto him: Twelve. 

20. And when the seven 
among the four thousand, how 
many basketfuls of broken pieces 
took ye up? And they say 
unto him: Seven. 

21.. And he said: unto them. 
Do ye not yet understand? 
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12. Then they understood 
how that he bade them not be- 
ware of the leaven of bread 
but of the teaching of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees. 


In the text of Matthew, the entire passage from ὀψίας 
of the second verse to δύνασθε at the end of the third verse 
im ies wi NM, 5b, V, 4, and 1. Teas also omitted: mm tie 
Curetonian Syriac, the Armenian version, and by Origen. 
Jerome declares that the passage was not found in many 
codices which he had seen. The passage is supported by the 
pee Oo dD) GG, i eG, A Va ΚΝ ἢ τ 
of many cursive manuscripts. The Vulgate, the Peshitto, 
the Coptic and the Ethiopian versions, Eusebius, Chrysostom, 
Theophylactus, Euthymius and Hilary endorse it. The 
term προφήτου is added to the fourth verse in C, E, F, G, H, 
K,M,5, U,V, X, P', A, etal. It is also found in the Coptic, 
Armenian and Ethiopian versions, and in all the Syriac 
versions. In the eighth verse ἔχετε is found in &, B, and D; 
nearly all the other authorities have ἐλάβετε, which is approved 
by Tischendorf. In the twelfth verse the plural τῶν ἄρτων 
is found in &°, B, and in other authorities. The text edited 
by Robert Etienne has the singular τοῦ ἄρτου. 

In the twelfth verse of Mark, B and L omit ὑμῖν. 
In Verse thirteen εἰς 76 wdotov is added in A, E, F, G, H, K, 
Mm oy a, Uy ΕΓ seb ah, 

In the sixteenth Verse λέγοντες is found in A, C, L, N, 
X, T, A, U, et al. It is adopted by all the old versions. In 
the same verse ἔχουσιν is the reading of B; the great body of 
codices have ἔχομεν. In Verse seventeen ἔτε is placed before 
πεπωρωμένην in A, X, Τὶ II, et al. This reading is followed 
by the Vulgate and Syriac versions, and approved by Tisch- 
endorf. In Verse twenty-one οὔπω συνίετε is found in, C, 
K, L, A, Hl, and in some cursive manuscripts. This is 
approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Πῶς od νοεῖτε 
tne venue of BoE, PG, oo: V, 2b, et al. elie ae 
followed by a few codices of the Vetus Itala, and by the 
Coptic and Ethiopian versions. We find πῶς οὕπῷ in A, D, 
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M, N, U, X and many other uncial codices. This is followed 
by the Syriac, Vulgate, Gothic and Armenian versions. 

When Jesus and his Apostles had come into the parts 
of Dalmanutha, representatives of the two leading Jewish 
sects came to him, and asked him for a sign from Heaven 
to prove that he was the Messiah. The motives of these sec- 
taries in asking for this sign from Heaven was thoroughly 
dishonest. If the miracle had been wrought, they would 
declare, as they did at other times, that Jesus worked miracles 
by the power of Beelzebub. 

At this juncture in the life of Jesus, the whole Jewish 
people could testify of his miracles. He had healed multitudes 
in the sight of the people; he had driven out the demons 
from many demonized persons; he had raised the widow’s 
son at Naim before the eyes of the whole populace of the 
village. And yet these hypocrites with brazen effrontery 
come, and ask for a sign from Heaven. 

And Jesus unveils their dishonesty by contrasting their 
ability to judge of meteorological phenomena with their 
voluntary blindness in regard to the abundant evidences of 
his divine character. It was equivalent to saying: ‘When 
ye wish to see the truth, ye are shrewd and accurate in obser- 
ration; but when ye hate the truth, and strive not to see it, 
no evidence will avail.” 

St. Mark declares that, at the dishonest demand of the 
sectaries, Jesus sighed deeply in his spirit. That is to say, 
Jesus heaved a deep sigh or groan of anguish to find such 
perfidy and obstinate malice in man, whom he had come 
down from Heaven to save. The utter baseness of these men 
drew forth from the depths of his being this expression of 
pain at the fallen estate of these leaders of Israel. 

Mark omits the passage found in St. Matthew, wherein 
Jesus speaks of the signs of fair weather and the signs of 
foul weather. For this cause also many codices of Matthew 
omit the passage. But the fact that a passage of such char- 
acter is found in a large number of uncial codices of good 
authority, and also is found in nearly all the old versions and 
in the writings of many Fathers, both Greek and Latin, 
assures us of its genuineness. That it is omitted in some 
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codices is a fact easy to explain: very often by omissions 
the copyists tried to bring the evangelists into a close agree- 
ment. Perhaps also in perplexity over the exact import of 
the passage some copyists omitted it. But on the other hand, 
a passage of such nature nowhere else found in the Scriptures 
could not have been interpolated into all the authorities 
that support it. 

A popular weather observation with the Jews was that 
when at sunset the heavens became red, it was a sign that 
the morrow would be fair; on the contrary, when at sunrise, 
the heavens were overcast with clouds, and these clouds 
were red and lowering, it was an indication of the approach 
of foul weather. 

Jesus gave no endorsement to the value of these signs; 
he simply called attention to the fact that the Jews observed 
them, and based on them calculations of the weather. 

But, in fact, these signs are observed yet by many people, 
and they truly indicate the quality of the weather which will 
follow. 

As these signs in the heavens indicated coming events, 
so there were abundant signs that the time of the Messiah 
had come, and that Jesus was that Messiah. In the first place, 
the scepter had passed from Judah; the period of time pre- 
dicted by Daniel was drawing to a close; the prophecies of the 
Old Law were fulfilled in Christ; and his miracles were of such 
a character that he could say to the people: “If ye are 
unwilling to accept my words, believe my works; for they 
testify of me.”’ 

The Jews failed to believe in Jesus, because they posi- 
tively refused to believe. No matter how bright the light is, 
if a man closes his eyes, he can not see. The defect can not 
be remedied by increasing the light; the man must open his 
eyes. 

Jesus now openly declares that he will not give a sign, 
and he also declares the reason. Those who ask the sign 
are an evil and adulterous generation. 

The term adulterous is here used to denote not the specific 
sin of the unlawful carnal union of man and woman, but to 
denote that Israel, the bride of Yahveh, was unfaithful to her 
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Lord. Many a time and oft did Yahveh rebuke Israel’s un- 
faithfulness under the figure of this sin. Jesus Christ never 
granted a miracle to men disposed in mind as were these 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Miracles are given in response to 
the petition of faith, or to produce and promote faith in honest 
hearts, and it would be like casting pearls before swine to 
accede to the arrogant demands of these sectaries. And also 
there are conditions of soul verified among the men of our day 
which repel the action of God, and for such God will not do 
anything. More time and attention should be given by man to 
the examination and determination of the status of his soul as 
it appears before God. Man should not be content with any- 
thing less than the highest certainty attainable that his soul 
is in a healthy spiritual condition, that it is rightly disposed to 
receive the action of God, and that it is fulfilling the purpose 
which God ordained for it in its creation. 

In the Greek text of Mark there is a characteristic Hebrew 
idiom in the twelfth verse, in which εἰ, 1}, is used for a negative. 
It corresponds to the Hebrew DN, which after verbs of declar- 


ing, swearing, etc., is equivalent to the negative particle. 

Though the Lord denies to the Pharisees any specific 
miracle for their special benefit, he declares that there shall be 
given to them the great sign of Jonah. This sign was the 
burial of Jesus in the tomb, and his resurrection thence on the 
third day. It is called the sign of Jonah, because as Jonah was 
three days in the belly of the whale, and came out thence on 
the third day, so Christ was in the bosom of the earth until the 
third day, on which he arose from the dead. 

In the mind of Jesus this was the grand miracle and proof 
of his mission. It was the final act in the victory over sin and 
death. It was the transition from Jesus’ life of suffering and 
atonement to his life of glory and of reigning with his elect. It 
was greater than all preceding miracles, because by it a greater 
power was overcome. It was like the creation of another 
universe, the universe of the elect who shall arise from the 
dead. It is a miracle of great importance for us, because our 
lives are full of hope only inasmuch as we hope to share in that 
great miracle. This sign was given to the Pharisees, inasmuch 
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as it was a universal miracle, a fact presented to the whole 
world, to which all men could look for proof that Jesus was the 
Son of God; and that believing they might have life in his 
name. 

Being filled with just indignation against the sectaries, 
Jesus leaves them, and with his little band again enters a boat, 
and sets out for the other side of the lake. 

As Magadan and Dalmanutha were on the western shore 
of the lake, in this voyage Jesus and his Apostles directed 
their course towards the eastern shore of the lake. The 
Apostles are troubled by the fact that they have no bread 
for the eastern shore of the lake was wild and uninhabitated 
in many places, and for this reason there had been necessity on 
one occasion for Jesus to multiply the loaves and fishes to 
feed the multitudes on that same eastern shore. 

And the Apostles entered into the boat, and set out on the 
voyage, having forgotten to provide bread. 

It seems that they had not proceeded far before they 
noticed the defect of bread, and they became troubled thereat. 
Their minds are preoccupied by this worry, and Jesus knows it. 
As they move forward in the boat over the calm waters of the 
Sea of Galilee, Jesus makes use of the occasion to teach his 
Apostles. And among other things Jesus declared unto them: 
“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.’”’ 

In his relation, Mark makes no mention of the Sadducees, 
but records that Jesus warned his Apostles against the leaven 
of the Pharisees, and the leaven of Herod. There are several 
ways of reconciling this decrepancy. It is not to be thought 
that Jesus uttered only this one sentence. A notable evidence 
of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees and Sadducees had been 
given in the event which preceded the embarkation, and very 
probably Jesus took this fact as a theme of moral teaching. 
In his discourse he may have mentioned Herod in association 
with the Pharisees and Sadducees. Now as the writers relate 
the events as they remembered them, it may have been that in 
the mind of Matthew the deepest impression may have been 
made by the mention of the two great Jewish sects: while 
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Peter, from whom Mark received his data, preserved the 
memory of Jesus’ mention of Herod. 

Again we know that Herod became identified with a sect 
who were called Herodians. These were also unfriendly to 
Jesus, and at times made common cause with the Pharisees to 
destroy Jesus Christ. They were subtle intriguers, who espe- 
cially aimed to overthrow the Roman domination in Syria. 
The character of these men differed in nothing from that of the 
other sectaries. In fact, it may be that the Sadducees them- 
selves formed this party of Herod, and thus became denomi- 
nated Herodians from his name. Flavius Josephus does not 
mention the sect of the Herodians; hence we suspect that this 
title was another designation of the Sadducees, which was 
given them in the days of Herod Antipas, from the fact 
that they espoused his secret hostility to Rome. 

It was a common figure in Scripture to represent the evil 
influence of any agent as leaven. Sometimes also the figure of 
leaven is taken to represent the effect of a good cause operating 
in human society. Thus Jesus Christ compares the growth of 
the Church to the action of leaven in a paste. But in the 
greater number of cases it denotes the evil effect of pernicious 
principles, whether inculcated by word or by example. Thus 
Paul: “Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump?’’—I. Cor. V. 6. 

Employing the term therefore in this sense, Jesus bids his 
Apostles beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the other 
sectaries. 

The wisdom of Jesus’ caution can be seen at a glance. 
These sects were powerful in Judea. They were influenced by 
one of the worst spirits that can fix itself in the soul of man. 
Some hope may be entertained of a man who is sincere, even 
though he be of evil life. But the Pharisees were thoroughly 
insincere, spiritually dishonest, and under pretence of great 
religiousness they served the devil. They were shrewd, cunning 
plotters, and hence any association with them was dangerous 
to a man’s righteousness. Hypocrisy was their trade; and 
they offered a great insult to God by making use of a semblance 
of that holy thing, religion, to deceive the people, in order that 
they might have from the people honor and emolument. 
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We believe that God hates most the sin that is most 
opposed to his own divine nature. Now therefore God must 
hate hypocrisy and feigning in religion, for it mocks God in 
that essential relation which exists between God and _his 
creature. Hypocrisy is not alone wickedness, it is mean, low, 
craven, dishonorable, wickedness; it is wickedness without 
any redeeming qualities. We all know that we prefer an open 
honorable adversary to a man that is always double, wily, 
simulating. No evil deed fills us with the disgust of the evil 
deed of the hypocrite. And God who is essential truth abomi- 
nates the hypocrite. 

Phariseeism was firmly fixed in the leaders of the First 
Covenant; Jesus, the founder of the New Law, endeavors to 
prevent its entrance into his kingdom. And for this cause he 
frequently calls attention to this characteristic of the teachers 
of Israel. 

But the minds of the Apostles are preoccupied by the lack 
of bread. They have but one loaf in the boat, and they are 
going to a point on the lake where bread can not be obtained, 
and they fear that they shall be hungry. 

When therefore Jesus speaks of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
the Apostles understand him to speak of material bread. They 
must have understood that Jesus warned them against eating 
bread made or sold by the Pharisees or Sadducees. This 
increases their consternation. They look at one another with 
looks expressive of their mutual alarm. In low tones some of 
them converse, and give expression to their troubled thoughts. 

Jesus comes at a knowledge of the state of their minds by 
his power to read the thoughts of men. The presence of this 
power in Jesus was one of the proofs of his Divinity. 

And Jesus gently chides them for their slowness to place 
their absolute trust in him. . How foolish it is to fear hunger 
or any other evil, when one is with Jesus? Jesus has all power 
and all willingness to use that power for man’s good. It is not 
a difficult thing to say that Jesus has all power. We can 
pronounce the sentence in a few seconds of time. But no finite 
intelligence in an unlimited period of duration can fully com- 
prehend what that sentence imports. All our ideas are cir- 
cumscribed by limitations, and when we direct our minds to 
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the attributes of God we lose ourselves on a shoreless sea. 
And out of such contemplations the thought arises, how much 
better is the other life than this? and yet we love it less. 

The Apostles were reprehensible for two reasons. First, 
they should not have been anxious for what they should eat, 
for Jesus was with them, and no evil could come upon them 
while in his company. They failed somewhat in that absolute 
trust that Jesus asks should be placed in him. 

Secondly, ordinary quickness of comprehension would 
have made known to them that Jesus was discoursing of moral 
issues, and not of material bread. 

Jesus justly chides the Apostles, declaring them to be men 
of little faith. His rebuke was necessary to show them the 
value of faith, and also to arouse them to make use of what he 
was doing for them to grow in faith. 

Faith is begotten in the soul of man by the action of God 
in conjunction with man’s right use of the powers of his mind. 
Now certainly the action of God was present in the Apostles. 
The Son of God had selected them to plant faith in the world. 
But there was a certain torpidity in the Apostles’ minds in 
co-operating with the action of the grace of God; so that Jesus 
tells them that by this defect they are in some degree like to 
men who, having the organs of sight and hearing, see not and 
hear not. 

Jesus reminds them of the two miraculous multiplications 
of loaves, and asks them to bear witness to their own part in 
the events. For this cause Jesus does not say: ‘Now many 
baskets remained?” but: ‘t How many baskets took ye up?”’ 
The testimony was greater from the fact that they had been 
actors in the event. 

It is to be observed that whenever the second multiph- 
cation of bread is mentioned, the Greek term used to denote 
the receptacle of the fragments differs from that used in speak- 
ing of the first multiplication. In the first multiplication of 
loaves the term κόφινος is employed to signify the baskets; 
while in every mention of the second multiplication the term 
σπυρίς is invariably used. We believe that the σπυρίς was a 
larger basket than the «ogivos. In Acts IX. 25, it is declared 
that Paul was let down from a window ἐν σπυρίδι. Wherefore 
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it is probable that though, in the second event, the baskets 
were seven, the quantity of the fragments was greater than in 
the first miracle. 

To make the issue still clearer, after recalling the events of 
the multiplication of the loaves, Christ openly declares that he 
spoke not of bread, and he expresses regret that the Apostles 
should have so grossly mistaken his sense. 

One fact of great worth is taught us by the records of the 
event, namely that the Evangelists ingenuously record facts in 
all their naked truth, without trying to defend or excuse them- 
selves. There is no self-glorification in what the Evangelists 
write. They record all their stupid mistakes, their lack of 
courage, their slowness to believe, their weakness in trial, 
their difficulty in grasping spiritual ideas. This ingenuousness 
aids in moving one to believe the records that the Evangelists 
have written. 

The rebuke of Christ had a good effect, and thereupon the 
Apostles knew that he spoke of the doctrine of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 

It is not recorded in what way the defect of bread was 
supplied, and it is vain to venture any conjectures thereon. 
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22. And they come unto 22. Kal ἔρχονται eis BrOcai- 
Bethsaida. And they bring to δάν, χαὶ φέρουσιν αὐτῷ τυφλόν, 
α 


him a blind man, and beseech καὶ ταραχαλοῦσιν αὐτὸν ta adcod 
him to touch him. ἅψηται. 
23. And he took hold of the 23. Kat ἐπιλαθόμενος τῆς 


blind man by the hand, and = yetgog τοῦ τυφλὸ 00, δε ὴν wile αὐτὸν 
brought him out of the village; ἔξω τῆς κώμης, Kal πεύσα 

and when he had spit on his ς 
eyes, and laid his hands upon ce @, ξηδώτα αὐτόν: Et ce βλέπεις: 


him, he asked him: Seest thou 


Sd 
τῳ 
« 
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UUATA αὐτοῦ, ἐπιθεὶ 


aught? 

24. And he looked up, and 24. Kot avadrédag τ τ 
said: I see men; for I behold Badéxw τοὺς dvWouzous, ὅτι tog dév- 
them as trees, walking. Sea ὁρῶ περιπατοῦντας. 

25. Then again he laid his 25. Etta ἀπτώλιν eOyxev tae 


hands upon his eyes; and he γεῖρᾶς, ἐπὶ τοὺς dobaruods adtoy, 
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looked steadfastly, and was re- zat διε ΛΞ τὺ zal RROVaTESTH, Xa 
stored, and saw all things évéépexcy τῆ ας aan, 
clearly. 


oo, 2nd he sent him wwe 20. Nal ἀπο 7) Ξ auc es 
to his home, saving: Do not olxov αὐτοῦ Aévwy: AIy 2 τ cH 
even enter into the village: LOWRY  εἰσελύῃς: 


In the twenty-second verse of Mark’s text ἔρχεται 
appears in ΜΙ A, N, X,I°, [1], et al. This reading is followed 
by the Syriac versions. In Verse twenty-three we find BAéres 
in B, C, D*, A, the Coptic, Ethiopian, and Revised Version 
of Oxford. The other authorities have βλέπε: In Verse 
twenty-four C?, and D omit ὅτε and ὑρῶ: the terms are also 
omitted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian and Ethi- 
opian versions. In Verse twenty-six the clause pydé elrns 
Tint ἐν tH kop is found in A, C, N, %, l, 4, H, et al, Tied 
followed by the Peshitto, Gothic, Ethiopian and Armenian 
versions. The reading of the Vulgate is only found in some 
cursive manuscripts. 

The record of the healing of this blind man is found in 
Mark alone, and he gives a detailed account of the event. 
Some uncertainty exists regarding the site of the miracle. 
Lamy, Calmet, Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, and Edersheim, 
believe that Bethsaida here denotes Bethsaida-Julias. Patrizi 
and others believe the place to have been Bethsaida near to 
Capharnaum. It is impossible to decide which place is 
meant, since no sufficient indications are given by St. Mark. 
Nothing can be proven from the fact that the place was called 
a Κώμῃ, as the names κώμῃ and πόλι are attributed to the 
same place by the writers of the New Testament. Compare 
Luke IJ. 4, and John VII. 42. From the fact that St. Mark 
passes from this event to events done at Cesarea-Philippi, it 
seems more probable that Bethsaida-Julias is meant. 

And they bring to Jesus a blind man, and they ask Jesus 
that he would cure him by laying his hands on him, From 
the fact that the man himself asks not for the benefit, it is 
generally believed that he was poor, perhaps a beggar, who had 
not the faith or courage to ask for himself. Whatever faith 
was back of the request seems to have been the faith of those 
who bring the blind man to Jesus. Jesus hesitates not an 
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instant. He is moved by the faith and charity of the men who 
bring the poor blind man to him. The Son of God was eager 
to accomplish good. If ever he hesitated to perform an action, 
it was that the very hesitation might add to the good effects of 
the action. In this present action the conditions were fit, the 
action was a good deed, and Jesus moves at once to perform 
the work of mercy. 

We may also draw a lesson from the event, to move with 
willingness, gentleness, and promptness to the execution of 
deeds of kindness and mercy. Many a deed of kindness and 
mercy has been spoiled by the grumbling and bad temper 
which accompanied it. 

With extreme gentleness Jesus took the man by the hand, 
and led him out of the village. The Lord was unwilling to 
display his almighty power before the gaze of the people in the 
village. He was not seeking human applause and renown. 
He had an absolute right to man’s praise, and worship, but as 
man he shunned all human glory in order to teach us how to 
live. 

What a sight was exhibited to human eyes that day 
in Bethsaida! Jesus Christ holding by the hand a blind man 
and leading him forth out of the village in order to restore 
to him his sight! This was a scene that mortal eye could 
witness. But grander scenes than this have the eyes of angels 
witnessed since that day. Often have they seen Jesus leading 
the sin-blinded soul out of its sinful environment into the 
light and the peace of the path of righteousness. How often 
would not we have stumbled, had is not been for his leading? 
And he would always lead us, and always keep us in his 
company, if we did not repel him by cold worldliness and by 
sin, We have a journey to make which we cannot make 
alone. The way is dark and perilous; the foes are many and 
strong. No mortal ever yet accomplished that journey with- 
out help from Heaven. If we fail in that journey, we lose all. 
One thing we need, that Jesus should lead us on. No other 
issue of life is as important as that divine guidance, and yet 
mortals live a lifetime, and never give it a thought; and thus: 
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~ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


When Jesus has led the man out of the village, he 
halts, and taking some of the saliva of his mouth, he places 
it upon the blind man’s eyes; then he places his hands on 
him and asks him if he sees aught. It is characteristic of 
blind men to hold the head a little downward. At Jesus’ 
words the blind man looked up, and declared that he saw 
men; that is to say he saw objects that seemed as tall as trees 
walking. Though the sense of sight was at this point in the 
man’s eves, the organs were in an abnormal condition, so that 
the images of objects appeared greatly magnified. And 
Jesus again laid his sacred hands upon his eyes, and the man’s 
eyes were perfectly restored. And Jesus sent the man away, 
instructing him not to go back into the village. As this 
is the uniform reading of the best codices we can not Tee 
it. It scems therefore that the man did not have his domicile 
in the village, but that he had been brought thither to be 
presented to Jesus. In the light of what we have already 
Jearned of Jesus’ character, it is easy to see why Jesus thus 
instructed the man. Jesus was seeking to avoid the notice 
of the public. He was aiming to prove by word and deed 
that he was the son of God, while shunning that human 
glory which he has forbidden us to seek. We can also see 
why Jesus used sensible signs in working this miracle. He 
used the same outward signs in the cure of the deaf mute, 
whose cure is also described by Mark. But there is one 
feature of this event which is not easy to explain, and that 
is that Jesus operated the cure by degrees. There was in 
the event first the stage of imperfect vision, and then by a 
second application of Jesus’ power the man’s vision was 
perfectly restored. This method of Jesus is new to us: thus 
far we have seen nothing of the kind. In fact, in most of 
the recorded cases the Evangelists are careful to note that the 
effect was immediate. 
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We confess our inability to determine with certainty 
Jesus’ motive in thus varying his method of healing. It 
may be that this variation added to the evidential force of 
the miracles. If all had been wrought in exactly the same 
way, there would be danger that one would be confounded 
with another, and some of them would more easily have been 
forgotten. The special features of certain miracles serve to 
distinguish them from others of the same class; and, moreover, 
attach them more firmly to the minds of men. Again, by 
these successive stages of the event, the Apostles, who accom- 
panied Jesus, were enabled to contemplate a certain variety 
in the manifestations of divine power. As we avoid sameness 
of style in the employment of words and expressions, so the 
Lord may be believed to have relieved his miraculous cures 
by the introduction of certain special features. And more- 
over, the gradual vielding of the state of blindness to the 
operation of divine power evinces the deep-seated malady 
of the man’s eyes, and the reality of the divine operation. 

Surely the first great motive of this miracle was to prove 
that Christ was the Son of God, that men might have life 
by faith in him. But the cure is also a type of the Lord’s 
beneficent action on the souls of men. When a human soul 
is without faith it may well be said to be blind. It sees not 
its proper world; it sees not the end for which it was created. 
How we shudder in dread at the thought of being blind! 
By such a state we should be shut out from all the beauty 
of nature; shut out from the light of Heaven, from the greatest 
means of knowledge, and made helpless and dependent, to 
grope in the dark. And why are men so careless of the souls 
that grope forever in spiritual darkness? By corporal blind- 
ness men lose only a temporal good; but these men lose an 
eternal infinite good. It must be reckoned as an insult to 
God the way men speak of their lack of faith, as though it 
were an unimportant matter, an opinion not discussed because 
it 1s not entertaining. The message of Christ obtained 
a readier hearing in the days of the Apostles than in our 
day because men were not so satisfied with the present 
world. The men of our age are blind, but they see not their 
blindness. They are hke the bishop of Laodicea to whom 
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et. john iwrote: “Because thou’ sayest, 1 am το and 
have gotten riches; and have need of nothing; and thou 
knowest not that thou art the wretched one and miserable 
and poor and blind and naked: I counsel thee to buy of 
me gold refined by fire, that thou mavest become rich; and 
white garments, that thou mayest clothe thyself, and that 
the shame of thy nakedness be not made manifest; and 
evesalve to anoint thine eyes that thou mayest see.’? Apoc. 
Lil, ‘27-18. 

Our generation needs this eyesalve to see its poverty 
in the spiritual order. The great blindness of our race is to 
sacrifice an eternity in Heaven for a few years of this troubled, 
unhealthy existence. If on earth all men except one followed 
Christ, how noticeable would his folly become! And vet, 
because the way of the largest number is to give much to the 
world and little or nothing to God the folly is not observed, 
and against the advice of St. Paul man “‘is fashioned according 
to this world.”’ It is a fatal blindness, and although Christ 
is ready to heal it, unbelief keeps Christ away. 


MATT. XVI. 13—20 MARK VIII. 27—30 
13. EdOwy 82 ὁ ‘Incods: gic 27. Kat ἔξήλθεν 6 “Insodc xat 


τὰ ween Καισαρείας τῆς Φιλίππου, οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ εἰς tag γον ας 

ἠρώτα τοὺς μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ, λέγων: Καισαρείας τῆς Φιλίππου, χαὶ ἐν 

Τίνα λέγουσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι εἶναι τὸν τῇ ὁδῷ ἐπηρώτα τοὺς μαθητὰς αὖ- 

Υἱὸν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου; τοῦ, λέγων αὐτοῖς: Τίνα μὲ λέγου- 
σιν οἱ ἄνθρωπο’ εἶναι; 


14. Ot δὲ eixav: OF μὲκν ‘lo- 28. Ot δὲ εἶπαν αὐτῷ λέγοντες: 
ἄγνην τὸν βαπτιστήν, of δέ: Ἤλίαν, Ὅτι ᾿Ιωάννην τὸν βαπτιστὴν, “δὶ 


ἕτεροι δέ, “Ἱερεμίαν, ἢ ἕνα τῶν προ- ἄλλοι “HAlav, ἄλλοι. δέ, ὅτι εἷς τῶν 
φητῶν φπεροφητῶν: 
; : NS τ Ἀὰ ΓΙ ee ΤΣ ΕΣ 
τ Abym αὐτοῖσι, “Tpete oe 29. Kal αὐτὸς ἐπηρώτα, adtodc 
ΝΥ Ϊ΄ ey? en >A , = τ ae a 
τίνα μὲ λέγετε εἶναι; Ὑμεῖς. δὲ, τίνα μὲ λέγετε elvat; 
> \ S \Y , ’ Ω , ~ 7 . - 
16. ᾿Αποχριθεὶς δὲ Σιων Tlé- “Aroxorbete 6 [léteoc, Agyer adc 
*| ᾿ ᾿» \ 2 Ven A ἣ Ἢ r , 
re0G, εἶπεν: Σὺ εἶ ὁ Χριστὸς 6 Vibg Db ef 6 Xorotde 


ς 
πεν αὐτῷ: Mane 
Ω , “ κι - 
βαριωνά, ὅτι σὰρξ 


ἀπεχάλυψέν σοι, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ [Πατήρ 
μου ὁ ἐν οὐρανοῖς. 
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18. Kay dé cor Aéyw, ort σὺ 
5 2 [4 at Sy , = L 

el [létpoc, xat ext ταῦ τῇ τῇ met ee 

A 9 , 4. | 

’ 


οἰχοδομήσω μου THY ἐχχλησίαν, χαὶ 


πύλαι ἅδου οὐ χατισχύσουσιν αὐτῆς. 


19 Kat δώσω cot τὰς χλεῖοας 
τῆς βασιλείας τῶν οὐρανῶν, καὶ ὃ 
ἀν Srays ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, ἔσται Sedeue- 
γον ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, χαὶ ὃ ἐὰν λύσῃς 

Ὧ8 γῇ λεχυϊίένον ἐν τοῖς 


ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, ἔσται λελυμ, 
οὐρανοῖς. 

20. Τότε ἐπετίμησεν τοῖς μαθ- 
ηταῖς, ἵνα μηδενὶ εἴπωσιν, ὅτι αὖ- 
«ός ἐστιν ὁ Χριστός. 

13. Now when Jesus came 
into the parts of Cesarea Phil- 
ippi, he asked his disciples, 
saying: Who do men say that 
the Son of man is? 


14. And they said: Some 
say John the Baptist: some: 
Eliah: and others: Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets. 

bs, me saith unto. then: 
But who say ye that lam? 

16. And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said: Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living 
God. 

17. And Jesus answered and 
said unto him: Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jona: for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father who 
is in H eaven. 

18. And I also say unto thee, 
that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church: 
and the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it. 

19. I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven 


w 


30. Kat ἐπετίμησεν αὐτοῖς ἵνα 
t ο 


27. And Jesus went forth, 
and his disciples, into the villages 
of Cesarea Philippi: and in the 
way he asked his disciples, say- 
ing unto them: Who do men 
say that I am? 

28. And they told him, say- 
ing: John the Baptist. anc 
others, Eliah; but others: One 
of the prophets. 

29. And he asked thenr: 
But who say ye that I am? 
Peter answereth and saith unto 
him: Thou art the Christ. 
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and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth: shall be - bound an 
Heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall. be 
loosed in Heaven. 


20. Then charged he the dis- 30. And  he.Gpareed + them 
ciples that they should tell no that they should tell no man of 
man that he was the Christ. him. 


LUKE IX, 18—21 


r8, - And it came to pass, as 18. Kal évevero ey: 20 “soe 
he was praying alone, the dis- adv6v npoveuyousvny “ack wovac, 
ciples were with him: and he συνῆσαν αὐτῷ οἱ μαθηταί, χαὶ ἐπη- 
asked them, saving: Who do ρώτησεν αὐτούς, λεὼν, Tive ys 
the multitudes say that I am? οἱ OYAGt rene εἰναι: 

1g. And they answering said: τὸ, Ot δὲ anozebévees  elzay 
John the Baptist; but others Ἰωάννην τὸν Zancistiy, Zao 26, 


say: Eliah; and others, that one "Hilay, ἄλλοι δὲ, Ott xoopians τὰ 
of the old prophets is risen τῶν Zozatwy ἀν τη, 
again. 

20. And he said unto them: 
But who say ye that Δ am? 
And Peter answering said: The 
Christ of God. 


21. But he charged them, 21, ὦ δὲ exttingcag gore, 
and commanded them to tell πταρηγγειλεν wycevt ΕΘ TOUT. 


fas to no man. 


In Verse twenty of Matthew B*, D, et al. have ἐπ. 
σεν instead of διεστείλαπο. This reading is approved by 
Westcott and Hort. In the same verse some authorities 
add ᾿Ιησοῦς. 

In Verse twenty-eight, %, B, C*, L, the Coptic version, 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort endorse the reading 67 eis: 
other authorities have éva. D has os ga, In Verse 
twenty-nine &, L, the Peshitto and Jerusalem Syriac add 
Ὁ Υἱὸς tov Θεοῦ, 

We notice here that Luke after a long silence again takes 
up the narrative of events. We marvel not so much at the 
silence of John. He is not a synoptist; and his Gospel pre- 
supposed the existence of the synoptic Gospels, and was 
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written to develop more thoroughly certain themes, especially 
the consubstantial, co-equal Divinity of Jesus. 

But Luke professes in his proem to essay an accurate 
historical treatment of the Gospel narrative, and this present 
lacuna ill comports with his design. He passes from the 
first multiplication of bread to the confession of Peter at 
Ceesarea-Philippi, omitting Jesus’ walking upon the sea, 
the discourse on the Eucharist at Capharnaum, the dispute 
with the Pharisees concerning the washing of hands, the 
journey into the borders of Tyre and Sidon and the cure of 
the daughter of the Syrophcenician woman, the journey 
through Decapolis back to the Lake of Gennesaret, the mirac- 
ulous healings near the shore of the lake, and especially the 
cure of the deaf mute mentioned by Mark, the second multi- 
plication of bread, the Pharisees’ demand for a sign, and the 
cure of the blind man. 

Now in seeking the cause of this lacuna, men arrive at 
widely divergent conclusions. And it is not profitable to 
review much that has been written thereon. It seems that 
the fact is explainable by the following considerations. Every 
Evangelist omitted many things which Jesus said and did. 
Also a certain independence and individuality characterize 
every one. Therefore it is inevitable that one Evangelist 
should omit data that the others record, and record data 
that the others omit. Luke was not an actor in the events 
of the Gospel; therefore that vivid impression, that comes 
to the mind from beholding, was not in him. He wrote to 
increase the clearness of the records of the New Testament, 
and he certainly was aware of the existence of the other 
two Gospels. Aside from the Eucharistic discourse, a knowl- 
edge of the events here omitted by St. Luke is not essential 
to the right understanding of the message of Christ. The 
synoptists evidently considered the discourse at Capharnaum 
fully comprehended in the clearer discourse at the Last Supper. 
The doctrinal import of the second multiplication of bread 
is included in the first multiplication, and the records of cures 
and disputes with the Pharisees were evidently by Luke con- 
sidered covered by other portions of his Gospel. Hence we 
believe that Luke, who evidently studies order and brevity 
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in his account, intentionally omitted these data as not essential 
to his scope. Matthew wrote them, because his personal 
observation of the events had fixed in his mind a deep im- 
pression; and Mark wrote them, because he was Peter’s scribe. 

A thing more difficult to explain is the omission by both 
Mark and Luke of the great promise made here by Jesus to 
Peter, by which Peter is appointed the rock upon which the 
Church was to be built. A possible explanation of Mark’s 
omission is found in the fact that he received his data from 
Peter, and Peter through Christian humility was unw lling 
to communicate anything so honorable to himself. 

It is more difficult to find an explanation of Luke’s 
omission. The far-reaching consequences of the words they 
recorded were not fully comprehended by the Evangelists. 
They comprehended enough of the message to have a saving 
faith, and to preach a saving faith to the men of their day. 
But the great growth of the organization and the grand 
development of doctrine were not fully understood by them. 
They thus often are unconscious instruments to record things 
whose full import they did not understand. Moreover, they 
never write under the persuasion that they are drafting the 
constitution of the Church. They write of the Church not 
as of a thing that should come into being out of their writings, 
but as of a thing already existing, and vastly more compre- 
hensive than their records. Every writer of the New Testa- 
ment gives evidence in his work that he is but writing a partial 
description of some of the chief events in the origin of the 
Church. 

The truths that formed the immediate life of the Church 
are recorded by all. But in the infant age of the Church, 
its perfect social organization was not so prominent in the 
thoughts of men. Peter remained what he had been before 
Jesus’ death, the chief of the Apostles. His word was 
authoritative, but that there was represented in him a supreme 
president of a world-organization with center in Rome was 
not clearly understood by the men wbo wrote the New Testa- 
ment. The Providence of God so worked in the formation 
of the New Testament that we have a record of these words, 
and that is sufficient. 


a 
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Czesarea-Philippi was formerly called Paneas or Panias. 
This name came from that fact that the city was consecrated to 
the god Pan, who had a celebrated temple there. The site 
of the ancient city is now called Banias. It is situated in 
Gaulonitis at the foot of the southern slope of Mt. Hermon. It 
is almost directly east of the ancient city of Tyre, and slightly 
east of north of Capharnaum The distance from Caphar- 
naum to Cesarea-Philippi is about twenty-three miles. The 
city of Cesarea-Philippi was built out of the ancient Paneas by 
Philip the Tetrarch. He called it Casarea in honor of Tiberius 
Cesar, and Philip’s name was added to the name of the city to 
distinguish it from Czesarea Sebaste built by Herod the Great. 

Jesus and his band of Apostles have now separated them- 
selves for a time from the multitudes of Galilee. They have 
come into the cool picturesque country abounding in springs 
and caves in the environs of Czsarea-Philippi. There is no 
evidence that they entered the city. Here they can rest 
awhile. Jesus withdraws himself from his Apostles for a time 
to pray alone. When his prayer is concluded, he again unites 
himself with his Apostles, and asks them: ‘‘Who do men say 
that the Son of manis?”’ And the Apostles answered: ‘Some 
say: John the Baptist; some: Eliah; and others: Jeremiah, 
or one of the prophets.’”’ 

When Herod Antipas sought to know who Jesus was, the 
same answer was returned to his questions. 

The Lord often speaks of himself as the Son of man. 
Such name had been given him by Daniel, the prophet. The 
Lord’s frequent use of this phrase is to prove the reality of his 
humanity. It would be easier to believe that God had ap- 
peared in the mere semblance of a human body, than that the 
Son of God had become a real man. Hence to render incon- 
testable the truth of the reality of the assumption of our human 
nature. Jesus frequently proclaims his human sonship. 

The character of Jesus and his miracles left no doubt in 
the popular mind that he was a man of God. The fame of 
John had been great in Israel, and the similarity between his 
teaching and that of Jesus impelled many to believe that Jesus 
was none other than John who had risen from the dead. 
Others, moved by the prophecy that Eliah should come before 
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necessity they must admit that the Pope of Rome is to the 
Church what Peter was to the first apostolic body, endeavor to 
limit Peter’s place and authority in that body. Hence they 
assert that Peter spoke here as a delegated representative of all 
the Apostles; and therefore they claim that the words of Christ, 
though spoken to the representative, apply to the whole body, 
and establish no pre-eminence of Peter over the other Apostles. 
Were it not for the heavy consequences that have resulted from 
this error, we might dismiss it as an inane creation of the abuse 
of man’s reason; but many have been led thereby to “forsake 
the fountains of living waters, and to hew out for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 

As in the days of the Lord, the fierce hatred against him 
so obscured the mind of the Jewish people that they would 
hold to every absurdity rather than accept Christ, so in the 
days following the great apostasy, hatred of Rome moves men 
to accept many foolish opinions rather than admit Rome's 
God-g ven primacy and authority. 

However we must admit that some writers in denying this 
vain theory of the heretics have denied too much. We are 
willing to admit that Peter did speak there in a certain repre- 
sentative capacity, but we believe that it was not as a delegate 
speaking merely in the name and by the authority of the others, 
but as the recognized leader of the Apostles to whom they 
looked for guidance and inspiration. 

The plain words of the text prove with great clearness 
that it was not the delegation of the Apostles, but the inspira- 
tion of God the Father that moved Peter to the sublime con- 
fession of Christ’s Divinity. Peter's faith was more advanced 
than that of the other Apostles. Their faith was in a forma- 
tive state; it had not yet crystallized into that perfect form 
which it afterwards assumed. God was pleased to help them 
to full faith, and in the present instance he did it by inspiring 
their leader to utter the grand central formula of all faith. 

God the Father used Peter here to confirm the faith of his 
brother Apostles, just as Christ afterwards declared that he 
being converted should confirm his brothers. Peter received 
his inspiration from God, and the other Apostles received their 
inspiration from Peter. 
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It was not then for the first time that Peter had confessed 
this truth. In the synagogue of Capharnaum, after the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, 
when many disciples abandoned the following of Jesus Christ, 
Peter in the name of the whole apostolic body made profession 
of faith: ‘And we have believed and know that thou art the 
Holv One of God.’’—John VI. 69. 

It must have been that the Apostles had often conferred 
together concerning this truth. The truth was announced by 
John the Baptist and attested by the voice of God from 
Heaven, and by the visible descent of the Holy Ghost. It 
received proof from the miracles of Jesus. But still the truth 
was so grand and mysterious that it required time to fix itself 
upon the minds of the Apostles. In all the events recorded 
we find that the master mind among the Apostles is Peter. 
His utterances are the index of the Apostles’ thoughts, not 
because he is their delegated representative, but because he is 
their leader, to whom they look for guidance in formulating 
their opinions. We believe therefore, that it is a vain conten- 
tion to hold that Peter here is not pre-eminent over the other 
Apostles in his confession of Jesus’ Divinity, and consequently 
in his apostolic office. 

The next point to consider is Jesus’ declaration concerning 
Peter. 

In the first place Peter is called blessed in the knowledge 
of Christ’s Divinity revealed to him by God. Blessed is here 
used in the sense of favored, happy, fortunate. The greatest 
of all blessings is the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. ‘“‘And 
this is life eternal, that they should know thee, the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, Jesus Christ.’’—John, 
XVII. 2. No matter what cogitations may be in the mind of 
man, if he have not the knowledge of Jesus Christ, his mind 
is a dead and dreary waste. 

There is a beautiful correspondence between the declara- 
tion of Peter and the declaration of Jesus. Peter by divine 
inspiration declares what Jesus is; and Jesus in turn by his 
own divine authority declares what Peter is. 

In our First Volume, page 372, we explained the sense 
of the surname Peter. It is evident that the “ Bar-Jona”’ 
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of the present text is the same as “son of John,”’ as Simon 

is called in John, I. 42,and XXI.16. Bar-Jona is the Aramaic 

form of ΓΝ, Another proof of this is the passage from 
ot 


a1; Kings; [Vule. TV. Kingel AV oa meen Tie ae of 
the original is rendered Ἰωνά by the Septuagint. 

As we have before explained the term Peter, 7é€tpos, is 
an attempt to reproduce the original N5°D used by the Lord. 
The signification of this term is a firm, immovable rock, 
The declaration of Jesus really should be rendered: ‘And 
I also say unto thee that thou art a rock, and upon this rock 
I will build my Church, and the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it.”’ 

Much of the force of the declaration of Christ 15 lost by 
the employment of two terms πέτρος and πέτρα to represent 
the original Aramaic term NE*D. It is evident that the Lord 


employed but one term, and that there is an absolute identity 
between the term used as the surname of Simon and the term 
used for the foundation of the Church. The writer of the 
Greek simply gave to the term, when used as a surname of 
Simon, a masculine ending for the sake of the grace of language, 
since both terms}mean a rock. 

The Syriac version employs the same term for the 
surname of Simon and for the foundation of the Church: 


” a 


9 9 9 Ὧν [2 
J2}> )»0) Ὅλο "55 0-7 δ} 
y? » ὸ 
The Ethiopian also uses the same term in both positions: 


Arh: reh: ΦΘ ΠΗ mh 


Wherefore it is evident that all interpretations must be 
abandoned that are founded upon the difference between 
πέτρος and πέτρα. The Lord employed the one term in both 
positions, and the exact Greek equivalent of this term is 
πέτρα. 

The exact signification of the Greek πέτρα corresponds 
to the Latin rupes, a rock, crag, or ledge of rock undetached 
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from the bedrock of the earth. Πέτρος corresponds to Latin 
saxum, a detached piece of rock, a stone. The Lord gives to 
Peter a surname which likens the character which Peter 
bears in his office in the Church, to the rock which men select 
for the foundation of great buildings, and then Christ declares 
that upon that rock he will build his Church. 

Coming back therefore to the full force of the original, 
we find that Jesus said unto Simon: ‘Thou art a rock, and 
upon this rock I will build my Church.” 

Christ here explains the reason of Simon’s surname. This 
is God’s way in placing upon men certain names. Abraham 
was thus called, because he was to be the father of a multitude 
of nations. Sarah was thus called, because she was to be 
the mother of these nations. John the Baptist was called 
John, because he was to be the herald of the reign of grace. 
The Saviour was called Jesus by God’s angel, because he was 
to save the people. And Simon was called “the rock,”’ 
because he was to be the foundation on which the Church 
of Christ should be built. Therefore it is clear that the 
same entity is signified by “rock” as the surname of Simon, 
and by “rock” as the foundation of the Church. There is 
no plainer figure in all literature; and yet through desperate 
hate of the primacy of Rome, protestants have endeavored 
to distort this clear statement of Christ into a meaning which 
would agree with their prejudices. 

Some protestants attempt to enfeeble the proof of Peter’s 
primacy by claiming that by the word “rock,” when used 
as the foundation of the Church, Christ meant himself, and 
that Christ by some gesture pointed to himself in uttering 
this member of the sentence. 

Certainly the gesture is a gratuitous assertion; and any 
cause that is reduced to such a flimsy pretence as this is 
unworthy of serious consideration. Such an interpretation 
would make the sentence of Christ meaningless and stupid. 
It is an insult to Christ to say that he would so employ lan- 
guage. What sense is there in a solemn manner to say that 
Simon was a rock, and then, in the same sentence to say that 
Christ would build his Church upon some other rock? What 
sense would there be in the declaration that Christ would 
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build his Church upon himself, in a context wherein he was 
rewarding Peter’s confession of faith by declaring what Peter 
was? Why was it prophesied by Jesus that Simon should 
be called a rock? and why is the prophecy here fulfilled 
if he is not the rock upon which the Church is founded? Unless 
we concede that in surnaming Simon the rock, Jesus designated 
him as the rock foundation of the Church, the solemn declara- 
tion of Jesus becomes a barren empty jugglery of words. 
And we know that Jesus used no words without meaning. 

In fact, this truth is so clear that the more enlightened 
protestant expositors grant Simon’s primacy, but they deny 
that his primacy passed to his successors. We shall deal with 
this point in the course of our present exposition. 

We next take up to examine what sense Christ intended 
to convey by declaring: “Upon this rock I will build my 
Church.”’ The figure represents the Church under the figure 
of an edifice of which Christ is the builder, and Peter the foun- 
dation-stone. The surname of Simon indicates solidity, the 
solidity of the bed rock, and hence the sentence conveys the 
meaning that Christ is building a firm building that shall 
stand against all opposing causes. 

Christ declares that Peter is to be to the Church what the 
foundation rock is to a building; and the house built on a rock 
shall stand in the face of the wind and rain. 

The term ecclesia corresponds to the Hebrew 5=5 which 


signified the congregation of the chosen people assembled for 
worship in the temple. It also signified the entire Jewish 
people, inasmuch as they were united in one theocratic cove- 
nant. Thus Israel is called the assembly or church of the Lord 
in Numbers XVI. 3; XX. 4; in Deut., XXII. 2, 3, 3; rege Ρ 
Chron. XXVIII. 8: and in Micah, II. 5. Therefore the Lord 
employed the same term to denote the worldwide con- 
gregation of the New Testament. He employs the term 
in an absolutely universal sense to include all the faithful 
of mankind. 

In calling the universality of the faithful a church, and 
comparing them to a building, Christ evidently declares that 
the Church shall be a visible organization. The building of 
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it upon Peter indicates that this organization shall have a 
supreme president, and a supreme center of authority, and that 
the cohesive principle that shall bind the organization together, 
and give to it stability and perpetuity shall be Christ’s power 
working through the organization. Now no proper organiza- 
tion of men can be without a supreme president, and a central 
authority; and Christ in this very declaration provided for the 
perpetual existence of such central authority, and appointed 
Peter the first supreme president. 

It is evident also that Christ is not merely forming the 
organization of the Church for the few years of Peter’s life. 
The relation of a foundation to a house is not a transient rela- 
tion, but a permanent one; the foundation must last as long 
as the house lasts. 

Hence it is plain that they err greatly who believe that 
Peter was the foundation of the Church inasmuch as he was 
the first to preach the Gospel to the Jews and then to the 
Gentiles after the descent of the Holy Ghost. [Acts II. 14; X. 
15, 48.] This opinion is intrinsically absurd. That Peter 
should take the initiative in both these events comports with 
his office as head of the Church; but that Peter’s selection in 
such a solemn manner by Christ as the foundation-rock of the 
organization of the Church means no more than this, is not 
credible. As we have said before, the foundation of a building 
remains as long as the building remains; but the preaching of 
Peter was a transient thing. There is no similarity between 
these acts of Peter and the foundation of a building. A foun- 
dation of a building gives it its stability; and the foundation of 
a moral organization must be a center of authority which shall 
preserve the organization in existence, and unify it by a system 
of constitutional laws. 

It would be absurd to declare a man the rock on which a 
moral body is built from any other cause than that he pre- 
serves a permanent authoritative relation to the very organ- 
ization itself. It would be absurd to create an organization 
of men without a supreme head. Now from the fact that 
Christ wished to deal with the world through an organization, 
it was to be expected that he should give it the elements with- 
out which it could not exist. He has done so in clearest terms 
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in appointing Peter as the supreme president, and in defining 
his powers. And yet men refuse to believe the plain sense of 
Christ’s words; and the cause is hatred of Rome. This hatred 
was predicted by Christ, and we are not surprised thereat. 

More absurd still is the opinion which holds that the 
Church was not built upon Peter, but upon Peter’s act of 
faith expressed in his confession of Christ’s Divinity. In deal- 
ing with this theory, we are ready to concede that the faith of 
Peter was the motive cause which moved Christ to select him 
for his high office. It is true that Peter’s confession of faith 
indicated the function of the head of Christ’s organization, 
which should be to teach infallibly the faith of Christ, and hold 
all the members in a unity of faith. But it is false that Christ 
primarily signified by the rock on which the church is built 
Peter's confession of faith. They say that Peter’s confession 
was the formula of all right faith in the Divinity of Christ, 
and that Christianity is built upon this mght faith. This is 
true, but this does not conflict with the institution of a 
supreme head of an organization whose organic unity 1s 
based upon a unity of doctrine, a unity of regimen, and a 
unity of sacraments. 

In the first place the opinion which makes the rock of the 
Church not Peter’s person, but his subjective act of faith, can 
not be derived from the plain words of Christ without doing 
violence to them. Peter had declared what the person of 
Jesus was, and Jesus declares what the person of Peter was to 
be. Not without violence can we construe the declaration 
of Christ to mean that the rock of the Church was Peter’s act 
of faith. If Jesus had meant this sense, he would doubtless 
have said; ‘‘Thou art a rock of faith, and upon this faith I 
will build my Church.” 7 

But, moreover, the use of language is evidence against the 
aforesaid opinion. A visible organization demands to be built 
upon a visible foundation. In other words, the abstract 
principles which form the soul of an organization demand to be 
represented by some concrete center of authority which shall 
enforce these principles, and execute the laws necessary for the 
preservation of the organization. Now faith, as an abstract 
virtue, can be considered as the foundation of the spiritual life ; 
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but 1t would be incongruous to make it the foundation-rock of 
a visible organization in the context in which Christ used it. 
Of course, faith is the foundation of the Church, and the foun- 
dation of all supernatural life, but Peter’s central authority 
is the instrument by which God preserves in the Christian 
organization the unity of faith. 

Certain it is that when Christ said: ‘Thou art a rock,” 
he meant the person of Peter, and not his confession of faith. 
Now since Christ uses in the next member the very same term 
which is the surname of Simon, he can not be thought to have 
changed the sense of the term, for thus no man could under- 
stand him. 


A difficulty is brought against our exposition from the 
fact that Christ is the foundation on which the Church is built, 
and according to Paul: ‘Other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’”-—I. Cor. III. rr. 
This objection is easily answered. Paul is speaking there of 
faith in the Divinity of Jesus Christ as the foundation of 
religion. Peter is not the foundation of the Church in the 
sense that belief in Peter will save the world. The principal 
head of the Church, the principal foundation of the Church is 
Jesus Christ; and for that cause he calls the Church that he 
built on Peter my Church. But Peter is the vicarious founda- 
tion. Peter is the foundation, because in the social organ- 
ization he represents the supreme invisible head Jesus Christ. 
In a similar way, Jesus Christ was the essential light of the 
world ; and yet he himself calls his legates the light of the world. 
They were vicarious lights, inasmuch as they represented Jesus 
Christ, and acted in his power and authority. In every human 
society there must be authority, and that authority must be 
represented by some concrete exponent. All the authority 
which operates in the Church is, of course, vested in Christ as 
its essential source, but Peter represents Christ as a human 
exponent of this authority. 

Another objection is founded upon the words of St. Paul 
to the Ephesians, II. 19-20: “90: then ye are no more stran- 
gers and sojourners, but ye are fellow citizens with the saints, 
and all of the household of God, being built upon the founda- 
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tion of the Apostles, and Prophets, Christ Jesus himself being 
the chief corner stone.” 

The evident meaning of this passage is that the foundations 
of belief in Christ the author of the New Testament are the 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Law and the message delivered 
by the Apostles. The Judeo-Christians in the first ages scrutin- 
ized the Scriptures closely to find the agreement between the 
events of Christ’s life and the prophecies. The preaching of 
the Apostles corroborated by the prophecies constituted the 
basis of faith. Paul does not exclude the Law of Moses, but 
the prophets here are mentioned especially since they were the 
counterpart of the prophets in the Old Law. The function of 
the prophets in the Old Law was to expound and apply the 
Mosaic Covenant to the people of Israel. 

Now we do not deny that the message delivered by the 
Apostles and corr yborated by the prophesies was a foundation 
of belief, But we deny that Christ, in addressing Simon Peter 
as ‘the rock,” had reference only to his personal preaching as 
one of the Apostles. The context of Paul’s Epistle clearly 
demands that we interpret the passage of the preaching of the 
Apostles as a foundation of belief. The constitution in a 
metaphorical sense of an entity as a foundation does not 
exclude another foundation, where the idea is somewhat 
different. The teaching of the Apostles was the foundation 
of belief in the sense of the communication of the truth; Peter 
ἰς the foundation of the Church in the sense that he is the central 
authority in an organization that must have authority. As 
such, his teaching 15 not excluded ; it is the formal element in 
his primacy : he is made the chief of all teachers, with power to 
exact from men the obedience of faith. The words of Christ in 
appointing Peter ‘‘the rock” of the foundation of the Church 
are far more solemn than the words of Paul regarding tine 
apostolic body. Peter 15 singled out and surnamed in the most 
solemn manner. He receives a name of more symbolic import 
than the name of Abraham. He is declared not in a general 
way a foundation of the Church, but “the rock”? upon which 
Christ shall build the Church. Now such a surnaming and 
such an address would be absurd, if it imported nothing more 
than that Peter should be associated with the other Apostles 
in preaching the Gospel of Christ. 
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An objection is sometimes sought in the writings of the 
Fathers against the Catholic interpretation of the present 
passage. We find occasional instances where the Fathers 
explain the term rock, as here used, of Christ himself, and 
others refer it to faith in Christ. Natalis Alexander has ably 
stated the case: ‘There are two Catholic interpretations of 
the words: ‘upon this rock.’ One interpretation refers the 
words to the faith of Peter; the other refers them to the person 
of Peter. But there is this difference between these inter- 
pretations, the latter is direct, the former derived; the latter 
is old and constant, the former is new and adventitious; the 
latter reigned alone in the Church for four centuries, the 
former arose out of a special emergency. Before the rise of 
the Arian heresy the sole received exposition referred the words 
to the person of Peter, as is evident from Origen, Tertullian, 
and Cyprian. But when the Arians openly attacked the 
Divinity of Christ, the Fathers recognizing the great bulwark 
of Catholic faith in those words of St. Peter: “Thou art Christ 
the Son of the living God,”’ greatly extolled the confession of 
Peter. Wherefore since, through this confession, Peter merited 
to be constituted the foundation of the Church, the Fathers by 
metonymy called the confession itself the foundation of the 
Church, passing from the cause to the effect, that they might 
make head against the Arians, who strove to destroy the 
foundation of the Church.’’—Hist. Eccles., Tom. III. p. 99. 
Hence we never find Fathers denying that Peter is the rock of 
the foundation of the Church; but having accepted this, we 
sometimes find them adopting derived meanings which do not 
exclude the basic sense of the words. It would make our 
treatise too extended if we reproduced any great amount of 
patristic data on this theme. We shall limit ourselves to some 
representative statements. Hilary apostrophizes Peter: “O 
thou foundation of the Church, blessed in thy surname!’’— 
In Math, XVI. 

St. Ambrose declares: ‘When Christ called Simon the 
rock, he clearly indicated that he was the foundation of the 
Church.’’—Lib. IV. de Fide, Cap. 3. 

Augustine is a firm defender of the primacy, although at 
times his peculiar intellectual bent led him into some vagaries. 
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In his twenty-ninth sermon on the saints, he discourses thus: 
“{Simon] alone among the Apostles merited to hear: ‘Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church.’ He 
was indeed worthy to be to the nations who should be formed 
into the Church of God, the rock of foundation, the column of 
support, and the key of authority.”” Speaking of St. Cyprian, 
St. Augustine says: ‘“ Behold, where Cyprian cites what we 
have learned from the Holy Scriptures, that the Apostle Peter, 
in whom the primacy of the Apostles is vested, was rebuked by 
his inferior Apostle Paul.’’—Lib. II. de Bapt. 1. 

But in his book of retractations, I. 21, Augustine has a 
curious opinion: “I have said in a certain place concerning 
the Apostle Peter that on him, as on a rock, the Church is 
founded; which sense is chanted by many in the verses of St. 
Ambrose, where Ambrose speaks thus of the cock: ‘At his 
song the rock of the Church bewails his fault.’ But I know 
that I have afterwards very often expounded the words: 
‘Thou art Peter,’ etc, in the sense that the rock signified him 
whom Peter confessed, and thus Peter would be denominated 
from his relation to that rock [Christ], and would represent the 
person of the Church which is built upon that rock, and which 
has received the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. For it was 


not said to him: “Thou art petra; but thou art Petrus. The 
petra was Christ whom Simon confessed. . . . Let 
the reader choose which is the more probable of these two 
interpretations.’’ It 15 evident that the whole argumentation, 


which is peculiarly Augustinian, is founded on a misconception 
arising from Augustine’s ignorance of the Oriental tongues. 
It is conceded by all that Christ used the same term as the 
surname of Peter and as the foundation of the Church, hence 
Augustine’s second theory is untenable. Epiphanius declares: 
“The Lord established Simon the first of the Apostles, the firm 
rock on which the Church is built.” —Anchoratus, I. Jerome 
in his book against Jovinian declares that Peter ‘‘one of the 
twelve was chosen as the head, that the danger of schism might 
be averted.” 

This is the general trend of patristic teaching. No Father 
ever denied the primacy, and whatever secondary and derived 
meanings they may have adopted, they always held fast to the 
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principal one, that Peter was the rock of the Church’s founda- 
tion. 

Another proof of the Catholic interpretation of these words 
of Christ is the fact that we find in existence through the ages 
from the beginning an institution corresponding in every part 
to the promise made by Christ to Peter. No pretension of man 
could have upheld that institution in the face of the opposition 
that it has encountered. In the fierce upheavals which have 
shaken the world, all the old institutions have been changed 
and superseded by new things; but the power of Peter has 
not felt the shadow of change or decay; nay more, it has devel- 
oped by vital growth into the use and exercise of a larger 
authority. 

The strongest motives that sway the minds of men have 
been employed by the world to draw men away from obedience 
to the successors of St. Peter. In abandoning Rome men had 
everything worldly to gain, and nothing worldly to lose; their 
patriotism was appealed to; place and preferment were offered 
them in the state; and social station and honors were offered in 
their social life, and all to no avail. The indefectibility prom- 
ised by Christ to his Church is enjoyed by the visible head 
of that Church, and the see of Peter can not fail. 

When once it is conceded that Christ appointed Peter the 
supreme president of the organized Church, it is not difficult to 
deduce therefrom a perpetual line of successors having the 
same relation to the organization as the first supreme head. 
Christ was not founding a mere temporary organization, but 
an organization that should last till the end of time. He 
promised her perpetuity, and success from the very fact that 
she is built on a rock. For the statement of Christ is equiva- 
lent to this: ‘Thou art a rock, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church; and therefore, because it is built upon a rock, the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against 10. Now we do not 
believe that any man of honest sane judgment will assert that 
Christ was there only speaking of that age of the Church during 
which St. Peter was present on earth in the flesh. It is equally 
repugnant to sound sense to believe that Christ characterized 
as the gates of Hades only those causes which opposed the 
Church during the lifetime of Peter. Christ founded a Church 
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that should exist for all ages and teach all nations. The 
essentials that 10 needed in the beginning it needed throughout 
its life. Its foundation is an essential. The only way then 
logically to construe Christ’s words is to understand that Peter 
as the foundation of the Church never dies. It was not the 
mere flesh and blood of Peter that was the foundation of the 
Church, but the authority of Christ represented in him, and 
this never dies. The individuals die, but the institution can 
not die, and a moral continuity is always maintained, so that 
the same foundation always remains. And the pages of history 
attest this fact. The existence of the unbroken line of the 
bishops of Rome, and their power in the world are unexplain- 
able facts in the world’s history, unless we admit that God 
willed it so, and that the present words of Christ are a mani- 
festation of that will. 

We next proceed to develop the sense of the clause: ‘“ And 
the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 

The term ΑΔ δῆς is employed by profane writers to signify 
the state of souls after death. The Septuagint uniformly 


oes 


renders by this term the Hebrew Dixy’, which signifies in 


general the place of the dead. It was represented in the Old 
Testament as a dark subterranean land inhabited by the souls 
of the dead. Its gates are spoken of by Isaiah: “1 said in the 
noontide of my days, I shall go into the gates of Sheol.’””— 
Is, NXXVIII. ro. Thus in the Old Testament it was a vague 
idea to designate the state of the dead. It included the grave, 
but united with it that unknown state of being in which the 
dead remain until the resurrection. 

In the New Testament the term Hades which is the equi- 
valent of Sheol is frequently used to signify the state after 
death of the wicked. It also signifies Satan’s realm. Thus 


it is used in Apocalypse XX. 14,: “And death and Hades 


were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death, the 
lake of fire.’’ This is clearly the sense in which Christ employs 
the term here. Satan and all those agencies which work with 
him and are controlled by him shall wage war upon the Church, 
but they shall not prevail. 

By a metaphor usual in Eastern languages the power of 
this city is spoken of as its gates. Throughout the nations of 
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the East it was in the gates of the villages and cities that all 
cases were tried, and justice administered; hence figuratively 
the power and authority of the cities were called its gates. So 
well known is this in all Oriental literature that it is unnecessary 
to adduce citations to prove it. It is evident therefore that 
Christ by this figure asserts that all the power of Satan and of 
his servants shall not prevail against the organized Church of 
Christ. We believe also that in the expression “the gates of 
Hades”’ there is included also forces of this world; it includes 
every force that makes for Satan. 

It is evident that the entity, against which the power of 
Satan’s kingdom shall not prevail, is the Church, and for the 
reason that it is built upon a rock. It is the idea therefore of 
Christ that the stability of the Church comes from the nature 
of its foundation, and that this cee is such that the 
Church can not fail. 

Of course, the Church is not built on a human foundation; 
the Church is built on the infinite power of Christ. But Christ 
has chosen to be represented in the Church by a center of 
authority, and hence this authority is upheld by Christ himself. 
Now that central authority is Peter and his successors. 

The instrumental agent through which the power of God 
gives stability to the Church is the visible head of the Church 
which was first constituted in St. Peter and has been perpetu- 
ated through his successors, and shall be until the end of time. 
In this sense St. Thomas declares that secundum se Christ is 
the foundation of the Church; and that Peter is the foundation 
as the vicar of Christ. And he declares that on account of tts 
joundation the Catholic Church was not destroyed. 

It is evident that Christ in that one sentence declared the 
infallibility and the indestructibility of the Church, and 
assigned the cause thereof. Such effects should follow because 
of the foundation on which Christ built that Church. In 
similar sense St. Leo the Great declares: ‘‘ Having assumed 
Peter into a sharing of individual unity with himself [the Lord] 
declared what Peter was by affirming: ‘Thou art Peter’ etc., 
that the edifice of the eternal temple might by the marvelous 
gift of the grace of God rest on the firm foundation of Peter, 
so strengthening the Church by his firmness that neither 
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human malice nor the gates of hell can prevail against it.” 
[Epist. X. 1] It is not what Peter is in himself that gives 
strength to the Church, but it is what Peter became under the 
action of the grace of God. The Lord willed to give ever- 
lasting endurance and infallibility to the Church by means of 
a vicarious instrument of power. Peter’s confession of faith 
illustrated what he and his successors should do for the Church 
of Christ. They should profess the true faith and promulgate 
it to all mankind, and this faith should be the principle of the 
Church’s undying life. 

Christ considered both the head of the Apostles and the 
Apostles as beings that were to last till the end of time. Ina 
subsequent passage, addressing the Apostles, he declared to 
them that he would be with them till the end of time. He 
commissioned them to teach all nations. The end of time is 
not come. England, Germany, America, Japan and many 
other lands were never reached by the original Apostles. The 
only way then to explain Christ’s words is to recognize in them 
the foundation of an institution which should never die. So 
Peter represented an institution that should never die. And 
the power of Christ acting through this institution gives to it a 
power to overcome every adverse agency, and to live forever. 

It is implied in the words of Christ that a terrible conflict 
shall be waged against the Church of Christ. Christ did not 
say that the gates of Hades should not harass and persecute 
the Church. But it is promised that the power of Satan shall 
not prevail. This is our firm hope in trial and adversity. 
This is our trust when we see coalitions of powerful agencies 
combined against the Church. She can not fail either from 
within or from without. She can not prove false to her trust 
and teach men a lie instead of the truth; she can not fail to 
teach men the truth; she can not be overthrown by all the 
power which Satan can bring against her. 

The great error of the apostates of the sixteenth century 
was the assertion that the Church of Christ had failed through 
the corruption of her head and members. It is true that the 
corruption was there; Christ never promised that it should not 
invade his organization: he predicted that scandals should 
come; corruption invaded the original band of the twelve 
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Apostles. But this corruption did not destroy the Church of 
Christ, nor neutralize its mission. This corruption wrought 
great havoc among the Church’s members; but still the insti- 
tution of Christ changed not, but like a vigorous body threw 
off the diseased parts, and again returned to healthy life. If 
we believe the words of Christ: if we grant that from the 
Apostolic age there existed an organization to which Christ’s 
promises had been made; then the so-called Reformation is no 
longer justifiable. Reformation was due, and was made; but 
the right reformation was the reformation wrought by the 
Council of Trent, and not by Luther and Calvin. To justify 
their claims, they had to contend that the Church of Christ had 
failed; and that they were to found an institution organically 
distinct from that which had been before. But Christ prom- 
ised that his Church could not fail. Christ’s promise makes 
it necessary that at every point of time in the world’s history 
since his time, we should see an organization having an organic 
identity with the original organization built on Peter. And 
there is only one institution that dares lay claim to an identity 
with the original apostolic Church, and that institution is the 
Roman Catholic Church. She defies the world to show where 
her organic unity was broken; she defies the world to show 
where the gates of Hades corrupted her doctrines. Some of 
her children committed treason against her, and betrayed her 
cause; she has had her dark days; but she has always been 
faithful to her mission. In seeking to know the Catholic 
Church, men erroneously confound the deeds of Catholics with 
the institution of Christ. The Church of Christ is responsible 
for her system of doctrines, for her code of morals, and for the 
existence in the world of certain institutions warranted by the 
living constitution of the Church. Let men study these, and 
they will find them absolutely perfect. They will find that 
whenever Catholics have done wrong, it was because they did 
not square their lives with the principles of the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church has a most difficult mission to fulfill. 
She is hated by the world; and yet she must exist in the world, 
and work among men who naturally love the world. She can 
make no compromises; she has no new doctrines to tickle the 
‘ears of a prurient, unbelieving generation. She can not put 
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away the doctrine of hell, because it is unpopular; she can not 
substitute the themes of fashion and the fads of the day for the 
preaching of Christ crucified; she calls men to walk in the 
narrow and difficult road by mortification and renunciation , 
her doctrines are not the inventions of the minds of men, but 
the message of Christ which an apostolic body of teachers is 
commissioned to teach till the end of time. She teaches with 
authority like the prophets of old, because she is sure of her 
message, and of her commission. In her battle with the gates 
of Hades she will suffer, but she cannot succumb. The first 
principle of the Christian religion is the veracity of Christ’s 
words. Now Christ has pledged himself to keep forever in the 
world the identical apostolic Church, the Church that was built 
upon Peter. Does any of the modern sects dare to claim an 
identity with the Church of the Apostles? The Catholic 
Church alone puts forth that claim, and no man dares to ques- 
tion it. She can trace the unbroken unity of doctrine, the 
unbroken apostolic succession, the unbroken allegiance of the 
faithful to the vicars of Christ. The so-called reformers say 
that the Church of Christ grew corrupt and failed. Christ says 
that his Church can not fail. Whom shall we believe? They 
appeal to the testimonies of history that there was corruption 
in the head and members of the Church. We grant the fact, 
and deny the inference. The bad members were as a disease in 
the Church’s blood, but she did not die of this disease, for she 
could not dic. Her powers were somewhat weakened by this 
disease: but she cast off the diseased elements by the power of 
her divine vigor, and re-invigorated she kept on in her mission ; 
and to-day she stands forth gloriously the city on the hill, so 
that all men can find her, and have life through her. She is 
the only unchanging thing in this world of change and decay. 
She has withstood attacks that nothing but the power of God 
could withstand. 

The gates of Hades did not always attack her in the same 
way. At one time the attack was by bloody persecution, at 
another it was by heresy and schism; again it was by the 
seductive influence of worldliness, or by unjust legislation of 
the State: and even the personal tribulations and temptations 
of the Church’s members may be reckoned among the agencies 
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by which the gates of Hades strive to overthow the Church 
of God. 

The spirit of the world is the devil’s close ally; and the 
spirit of the world is Protean in character. There are open 
forces and silent forces always working against the Church. 
By nature man isa child of this world, and goes with the world. 
Everything round about him invites him to naturalism. The 
thought of the age is sunk in naturalism; the energy of the 
human race moves in the groove of naturalism. Even that 
which outside of the Catholic Church goes by the name of 
religion is mere naturalism. It occupies itself with respect- 
ability and good manners in society. It is a religion that is not 
religious. The supernatural is nowhere discoverable in it. A 
sort of refined paganism has fastened itself upon our people. 
Instead of holding themselves pilgrims who have here no 
abiding city, men settle down with the most absolute attach- 
ment to their pursuits and their pleasures. The gloom of 
the thought of death is not relieved by the hope of Heaven. 
Heaven is a dull, cold word. 

Now amid such surroundings the Church must work out 
her mission. Naturally enough she will not have the popular 
favor of the world; neither will she have the majority of mortals 
within her fold; she offers salvation to all, and she saves those 
who have broken with the world, and who have put on Jesus 
Christ. 

We have given thus far no notice to the modern opinion 
which interprets the expression “‘the gates of Hades” to mean 
the power of death. This opinion has obtained the endorse- 
ment of Schegg, Bisping, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, Weiss, and 
Mansel. These believe that Christ by these words promised 
the Church perpetual life, for the reason that death would have 
no power over her. They argue that Hades is used in Scripture 
as a poetic representation of death. This we grant; but we 
also insist that there are passages in the New Testament where 
it is clearly distinguished from death. For instance, in the 
Apocalypse of John I. 18, the Lord says to John: ‘‘Kai 
ἔχω τὰς κλεῖδας τοῦ θανάτου καὶ τοῦ ἅδου, I have the keys of 
death and of Hades.’ Again in the sixth chapter of the Apoc- 
alypse, the eighth verse we read’ “Καὶ ἰδοὺ ἵππος χλωρός, 
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καὶ ὁ καθήμενος ἐπάνω αὐτοῦ, ὄνομα αὐτῷ ὁ θάνατος, καὶ ὁ ἅδης 
ἠκολούθει pet αὐτοῦ: and behold, a pale horse: and he that sat 
upon him, his name was Death; and Hades jollowed with lim.” 

And again in the twentieth chapter of St. John’s Apoc- 
alypse, fourteenth verse: “Καὶ ὁ @avatos καὶ ὁ adns ἐβλήθη- 
σαν εἰς τὴν λίμνην τοῦ πυρός: and Death and Hades were cast 
into the lake of fire.”’ 

The personification of Death and Hades as two distinct 
individuals is clear evidence that in the language of the New 
Testament, Hades is distinct from death. Hades is the king- 
dom of the infernal world, over which Satan presides. Death 
is Satan's ally, for by sin death came into creation. Hence 
we see how natural and forcible is the figure to represent the 
entire power of Satan as the gates of Hades. 

A legitimate conclusion from this promise of Christ is that 
the Church is infallible. The Church was founded for a specific 
object, and she must attain that object. Her object is to 
teach men the truth, and apply to men the fruit of Christ’s 
Redemption till the end of time. Now in many departments 
of human science men are content with a degree of probability, 
but in religion men must have a certainty. Christ founded the 
Church to deliver to men an authoritative message, and to 
exact from them the obedience of faith. As this is the great 
power of the Church, the gates of Hades would naturally make 
the chief attack to destroy this great power by corrupting the 
Church’s teachings. Satan has indeed waged a bitter warfare 
on this ground, and has led some of the children of the Church 
into apostasy; but he could not prevail against the institution, 
because Christ’s promise upheld it. A teaching organization, 
that does not teach with authority is a farce, and a deception; 
and in order to teach with authority the organization must be 
infallible. In the Old Law the prophets taught with authority, 
because they could sav: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.’’ The Church 
can not fulfill her mission unless she can also say: ‘‘Thus 
saith the Lord.”” And she does say this, because the Spirit 
of truth abides with her always to teach her all truth even to 
the end of time. 

Although we shall have other clearer texts for the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, yet even here it is evident as a direct con- 
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sequence of his relation to the Church. Christ founded the 
Church as an organization which should find its stability in its 
supreme president. Now to be a supreme president of such an 
organization, the Pope must at times act as the supreme arbiter 
under God of the Church’s acts. And it would be an anomaly 
that the organization should be infallible and yet be subject to 
the authority of a fallible supreme president. The Church 
has the power to bind men’s faith, and the Church must act 
through some central authority, one and supreme under God 
on earth. 

In building his Church, the Lord has acted after the man- 
ner of the “‘wise man who built his house upon a rock; the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon the 
rock.’’—Matt. VII. 24-25. 

It was not the personal qualities of Peter, nor the personal 
qualities of his successors that gave to the Church the stability 
of the bed-rock. It was a definite form of authority through 
which the power of Christ worked. Christ simply established 
an everlasting line of human representatives of his own divine 
authority, and through them his power upholds the Church, 
and gives to it its attributes of infallibility and indefectibility. 
This is conformable to the method that God has always 
employed in dealing with the world. He dealt with the world 
in the Old Law through a definite organization of his own 
institution, and he has clearly established a center of authority 
in the New Law, to which he has given greater power, inas- 
much as it must operate in a higher and better covenant. 

We next proceed to the analysis of the second part of 
Christ's declaration: “1 will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” 

The “kingdom of Heaven” is an expression only found in 
Matthew. It occurs in his Gospel thirty-four times. It 
corresponds to that which the other Evangelists call the king- 
dom of God. At times the terms kingdom of Heaven, or king- 
dom of God, signify the universality of God’s elect, with all the 
elements that go to make up that world. At other times the 
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terms are used to express some of the elements of this grand 
whole, such as the element of power and authority, or the 
element of Christ’s doctrine, or the people on earth who belong 
to Christ's covenant. 

It is evident that the kingdom of Heaven, as here used, 
means the organization of the Church of Christ. This is 
self-evident. It had been predicted by Daniel that in the 
days of the Messiah, God should set up a kingdom: ‘And in 
the days of these kings shall the God of Heaven set up a king- 
dom which shall never be destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty 
thereof be left to another people; but it shall break in pieces, 
and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.’’— 
Dan. II. 44. Christ himself asserted that he was a king, and 
he established only one institution on earth, and that is his 
Church. Now as Peter’s power must be exercised on earth, it 
follows that the kingdom of which he has the keys can be no 
other than the militant Church. Christ had spoken of his 
institution under the metaphor of a building; he continues 
the same figure by committing to Peter the keys of such 
building. 

In Scriptural language, to give one the keys signifies to 
confer upon one a power supreme in its order. This is clearly 
evidenced from the famous passage of Isaiah, XXII. 15-22: 
“Thus saith the Lord, the Lord of hosts: Go get thee unto 
this treasurer, even unto Shebna, who is over the house, and 
say: What doest thou here? and whom has thou here, that 
thou hast hewed thee out here a sepulchre? hewing him out a 
sepulchre on high, graving an habitation for himself in the 
rock? Behold, the Lord will hurl thee away violently as a 
strong man; yea, he will wrap thee up closely. He will surely 
turn and toss thee like a ball into a large country; there shalt 
thou die, and there shall be the chariots of thy glory, thou 
shame of thy lord’s house. And I will thrust thee from thine 
office, and from thy station shall he pull thee down. And it 
shall come to pass in that day, that I call my servant Eliakim 
the son of Hilkiah: and I will clothe him with thy robe, and 
strengthen him with thy girdle, and I will commit thy govern- 
ment into his hand: and he shall be a father to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and to the house of Judah. And the key of the 
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house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; and he shall open 
and none shall shut; and he shall shut, and none shall open.”’ 

The keys were thus suspended from the shoulder as a 
symbol of supreme authority. Such use of language is also 
found among other Oriental nations. When the legates of 
Francis I. went to treat with the victorious Soliman, the 
haughty Turk declared to them that “Ὥς would suspend the 
keys of Hungary from his shoulder.” 

The same metaphor is used in Isaiah, LX. 6: “For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder.”” By this there is attributed to the 
Messiah a supreme power over the universe. 

Again, in the Apocalypse of St. John I. 28, we read: “‘I 
am the First and the Last, and the Living One; and I was dead, 
and behold, I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys of 
Death and of Hades.’’ And in the same Apocalypse, III. 7, it 
is written: ‘‘And to the angel of the Church in Philadelphia 
write: These things saith he that is holy, he that is true, he 
that hath the key of David, he that openeth, and none shall 
shut, and that shutteth, and none openeth.”’ 

The metaphor arose from the fact that in Oriental life it 
was customary to assign to a steward the administration of a 
house. He bore the keys, and to him the supreme command 
was given under the lord of the house. The metaphor was 
thence extended to signify the supreme power over a kingdom, 
and even over the universe itself. 

Very aptly Christ joins this metaphor to the preceding. 
He has spoken of his Church under the figure of a house that 
he would build on Peter. Christ is the supreme Lord of that 
house, and he appoints Peter the supreme administrator under 
himself, and he gives him the keys of the house, thereby trans- 
ferring to him the supreme administration of that house which 
is the Church of Christ. 

Of course, there is some mixing of metaphors here, by 
which he who is the foundation of the house is made the keeper 
of its keys; but such use of metaphors is common in Scripture. 
Some flexibility of mind is needed to follow the thought as it 
flashes forth, now in one figure, and now in another. 
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As the Apocalypse says, III. 7, “Christ has the key of 
David,” that is to say, the key of the throne of David. By the 
throne of David, as here used, there is evidently meant the 
Church of Christ, of which David’s temporal throne was a type. 
Hence Christ has the absolute supreme command in the Church. 
Peter is his vicar, his supreme administrator, to whom he has 
given a supreme vicarious power. Christ has not abdicated 
his own power; he is in the Church, and actively gives it its 
life and its energy, but he needs a human representative, 
because his Church is an organization of men, Peter is that 
representative, and the office of Peter never dies. Christ is 
with Peter; and Peter can not fail, because Christ is with him. 

It is evident that the propositions, ‘‘ And whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven,”’ refer not 
to any physical effect, but to a moral binding and loosing. 
The propositions are universal, and comprehend every entity 
whose nature permits it to be subject to the supreme vicarious 
power conferred on Peter. This power is as extensive as the 
power of the Church itself. 

The binding and the loosing are predicated of Peter in 
virtue of his possession of the keys. Hence the binding and 
the loosing must be an effect of the power emblemized by the 
keys. Now we have seen that the keys emblemize a supreme 
Vicarious jurisdiction and authority over the entire organiza- 
tion of the Church. Wherefore in these words Christ, the 
supreme head of the Church, declares that he will ratify the 
acts of his supreme vicar. The acts of Peter acting in his char- 
acter as vicar of Christ, are ratified by Christ, and are subject 
to no other power but that of Christ. Now it would be absurd 
to confer on any mortal man such a power, without, at the same 
time, making provision that the human agent might not abuse 
such a large power. Christ is responsible for the acts of Peter, 
inasmuch as he has here declared that Peter’s acts are ratified 
in Heaven. Such an endorsement could not be given to the 
acts of a fallible man. 

The power of binding and of loosing comprises the power of 
binding men’s faith by proposing to them the law of belief: it 
comprises the power of making laws to govern the Church; it 
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comprises the power of absolving from sin through the sacra- 
ments of the Church; it comprises the power of dispensing 
from the laws of the Church, the power of judging, and the 
power of punishing. 

That Peter should so exercise his office that Christ ratify 
his acts, it is necessary that the law of faith and morals should 
be an infallible one, and hence to enable Peter to fulfill ade- 
quately this office, infallibility is given him. In the other 
relations where infallibility is not requisite, there is a certain 
special protecting influence exercised over the office of the 
Supreme President of the Church, and all men are called to 
obey him as the supreme vicarious law-giver of the Church. 
Wherefore the Pope has power to bind men’s consciences in 
matters that are not of faith. For instance, if the Pope should 
decree that a certain day should be kept holy, or that it should 
be a day of fasting, that decree would be ratified in Heaven, 
and it would bind men’s consciences. 

The office of Peter is the supreme tribunal on earth; in its 
proper sphere of action it is subject to no other power, save 
that of God alone. The fullness of power is given to Peter by 
the giving of the keys, and the authority of his acts is estab- 
lished by the solemn assertion that these acts will be ratified in 
Heaven. No created being has power to nullify or set aside 
the official acts of the Supreme President of Christ’s Church. 

It is a great power to confer upon a man; but, as we have 
said before, Christ in giving this power, safeguarded the agent 
so that he could rightly exercise that high power. 

The passage under consideration is like to the passage in 
the Apocalypse, III. 7: “—he that hath the keys of David, 
he that openeth, and none shall shut, and he that shutteth and 
none openeth’’ There is certainly here predicated by that 
figure the sovereignty of the Messiah’s power over the new 
kingdom of David. The opening and the shutting relate to 
the exercise of a supreme power. 

In ike manner also, the same expression applied by Christ 
to Peter relates to the exercise of a supreme vicarious power, 
which Peter should exercise in the Church, which was to be 
built on him. 
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The propositions: ‘‘—whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven,” explain the nature 
and extent of the power conferred by the giving of the keys to 
Peter. Peter is given the keys of a kingdom, by which meta- 
phor he is appointed Christ’s supreme vicar over that same 
kingdom, of which, as it is written in the Apocalypse, HI. 7, 
Christ has the keys. Christ makes Peter supreme under him- 
self, and gives to him the vicarious exercise of Christ’s own 
absolute power. 

We shall not give notice to the absurd contention of some 
protestants who assert that in these solemn words Christ meant 
no more than that Peter should be the leader in preaching the 
Gospel. It is not becoming to waste time in refuting such 
absurdities. 

The present passage is far more comprehensive that the 
passage of John XX. 22: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose- 
soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye shall retain, they are retained.” By this 
commission the power of forgiving sins is given to the Church 
to be exercised by her priests; and as Peter is supreme presi- 
dent of that Church, of course, his power is supreme also in the 
power of forgiving. But the Roman pontiff’s power is far 
more comprehensive than this. It is the supreme center of 
all law in the Church, and embraces everything pertaining to 
the right government of the Church. 

A difficulty arises from a comparison between the present 
text and Matthew, XVIII. 18, but of this difficulty we shall 
treat in our exposition of the latter text. 

In receiving from Christ the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven, Peter acted in a representative character. In the 
first place, he represented the whole future line of his successors 
to whom through him the same power is transmitted. 
Secondly, he represented the Church, not by a delegation of 
the other Apostles, but as the juridical head of the Church, by 
Christ’s own appointment. Wherefore the Church receives 
through her head these ample powers given her through Peter. 
The great power is given to Peter precisely as head of the 
Church. 
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A more complete analysis of the relations that existed 
between Peter’s office and authority and the office and 
authority of the other Apostles will be made in the exposition 
of Matthew XVIII. 18. Suffice it here to say that upon Peter 
as the individual head of the Church is conferred all the power 
of the Church, and in the Church. And this power is given to 
Peter as one individual supreme head of the Church. It would 
be erroneous to say that the supreme vicarious power comes to 
Peter from the fact that he is an integral part of a society in 
which society such supreme power is vested. The society 
depends on Peter its foundation-rock, but Peter is not depend- 
ent on the society to receive his power. This results from a 
fair consideration of Christ’s words. He made Peter the foun- 
dation, and the foundation stands alone, and gives stability to 
the edifice. He gave him the keys of the kingdom; and he who 
has the keys of the kingdom is supreme over those of the 
kingdom. 

But the power given to the whole body of Apostles always 
contemplates them as forming with Peter their head, one body, 
representing the Church united to its head. As such they have 
all the power conferred on Peter, but they have this precisely 
because they are united to their head. As individual Apostles 
they received the power of forgiving sins, the power of infalli- 
bility when teaching the doctrines of Christ, and an authori- 
tative commission; but individually considered, no other 
Apostle was made equal to Peter. The organic unity of the 
body demanded that there should be one head, and through 
this head the fullest power comes from Christ to the Church. 

Now whatever is predicated of Peter as the head of the 
Church, must be equally true of his successors, for Christ built 
a Church that was to last till the end of time. The constitu- 
tion and form of regimen that he gave her must be the same 
to-day, for she can not fail. 

Both the promise of Christ given to the body of the 
Apostles, and the promise of Christ to Peter as head of the 
Church contemplate the beings to whom the promises were 
given as existing forever, and as forever using the power by 
Christ conveyed to them. The Apostles are perpetuated in 
the unfailing succession of the bishops; Peter is perpetuated 
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in the unbroken line of the Roman pontiffs. The bishops 
united to their head, as in a general council, are infallible when 
they formally promulgate doctrines of faith or morals; St. 
Peter’s successors themselves when they teach in the same 
manner, teach infallibly. The personal infallibility of the 
individual Apostles passed not to the individual bishops. 
The power of infallibilitv and the charisma of inspiration were 
conferred on many in the beginning in order to found the 
Church. But Christ made permanent in the Church the office 
and power of Peter. He alone of the Apostles has one and one 
only definite certain successor to whom his powers pass. 
Even from a human viewpoint no system can be conceived 
more apt to do the Church’s work than the one which the 
Cathohe faith teaches. 

Our exposition of this text is conformable to the consensus 
of the Fathers of the Catholic Church, so that it would be 
superfluous to cite here their numerous testimonies. 

After the rise of the sects of the Montanists and Novatians, 
some of the Fathers argued against them that the powers given 
to Peter were not given to him as an individual, but as a part 
of the Church. But an inspection of the issue then pending 
will readily explain this. The forementioned heretics denied 
to the Church the power to forgive certain sins. And they 
disposed of the present text by saying that such power was only 
a personal prerogative of Peter. Against them the Fathers 
contended that the powers of Peter were given him not as a 
private individual, but as the head of the Church; that they 
did not die with him, but are in the Church forever. There 
may at times be found an obscure sentence of some Father 
respecting the powers of the successors of Peter, but the great 
trend of tradition is that Peter is the Supreme Head of the 
Church; and that Peter lives in his successors; and that his 
great powers are vested in the unbroken line of his successors 
in the see of Rome. 

Against this doctrine men have objected that it would be 
rash to confer on a man such high power. They allege also 
the personal character of some of the pontiffs as proof that God 
would not delegate to such men the plenitude of power here 
described. This argument would have some force in the 
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supposition that Christ made the Roman Pontiffs independent 
of Christ himself. But it is not thus: Christ abides with the 
Church; he gives her supreme visible head only a supreme 
vicarious power; and Christ controls his vicar by absolute 
power. Christ may allow a sinful man to exercise that power, 
as he allowed Judas to be one of the Twelve; but Christ never 
abandons the Church to the danger of spiritual loss through 
the sin of her human head. Christ has conferred a great power, 
but he has so safeguarded it that its exercise can not miscarry. 
It is given in a manner that the Pontiff can not abuse it. And 
history confirms this, for infallibility has never been abused. 
The pontiffs have abused their political power, and at times 
their disciplinary power; but they have never made a perverse 
use of the high prerogative here conferred on St. Peter and his 
successors. 


END OF SECOND VOLUME. 
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